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TO  THE  READER. 


This  long  aince  promised  and  .greatly  expected  volume  of  the  reverend 
uithor  upon  the  Divine  attributes,  being  traoscribed  out  of  hii  own  manu- 
scripts,  fa;  the  nnwenried  diligence  of  those  worth;  peraons  that  undertook 
it,'  is  now  at  last  come  to  thy  hands.  Bojbt  uot  but  tbj  reading-  will  pay 
fer  th;  waiting,  and  thyBatiafactioii  make  full  compeusation  for  tb;  patience. 
In  the  epistle  before  his  Treatise  of  Providence,  it  was  iutimited  that  his 
following  Discourses  would  not  be  inferior  to  that,  and  we  are  persuaded, 
that  ere  thoa  hast  pemaed  one  half  of  this,  thou  wilt  ackuowledge  that  it 
was  modestly  spoken.  Enough,  assure  thyself,  thou  wilt  find  here  tor  thy 
eatertaiuuent  and  delight,  as  well  as  profit  The  sublimity,  vaiieiy,  and 
larenessof  .the  troths  here  handled,  together  with  the  elegance  of  the  com- 
posure, neatness  of  the  style,  andwhatever  is  wont  to  make  any  book  desira- 
ble,  will  all  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  this.  What  so  high  and  noble 
a  subject,  what  so  fit  for  hia  meditations  or  thine,  as  the  highest  and  noblest 
Being,  and  those  transcendently  glorious  perfections  wherewith  he  is 
clothed  t  A  mere  contemplation  of  the  Divine  excellencies  may  aflbrd  fnuch 
pleasure  to  any  man  that  loves  to  exercise  his  reason,  and  is  addicted  to 
speculation;  but  what  incomparable  sweetness  then  will  holy  souls  find,  in 
viewing  and  considering  those  perfections  now,  which  they  are  more  fully 
to  behold  hereafter;  and  seeing  what  manner  of  God,  how  wise  and  power- 
ful, how  great  and  good,  and  holy  he  is,  in  whom  the  covenant  interests 
them,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  whom  their  happiness  consists!  If  rich 
men  delight  to  sum  up  their  vast  revenues,  to  read  over  their  rentals,  look 
npoo  their  hoards;  if  they  bless  themselves  in  their  great  wealth,  or,  to  use 
the  prophet's  words,  Jer.  iz.  23,  glory  in  their  riches,  well  may  believers  re- 
joice and  glory  in  their  knowing  the  Lord,  verse  24,  and  please  themselves 
in  seeing  how  rich  they  are  in  having  an  immensely  full  and  all-aufficient 
God  for  their  inheritance.  Alast  how  little  do  most  men  know  that  Deity 
they  profisss  to  serre  and  own,  not  as  their  Sovereign  only,  but  their  por- 
tion !  To  such  this  anthor  might  say,  as  Paul  to  the  Athenians,  Whom  you 
ignonntly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto  you.  Acts  xvii.  23.  These  treatises, 
reader,  will  inform  thee  who  He  is  whom  thou  callest  thine,  present  thee 
with  a  view  of  th;  Chief  Good,  and  make  thee  value  thyself  a  thousand 
times  more  upon  thy  interest  in  God,  than  upon  all  external  accomplish- 
ments  and  worldly  possessions.  Who  but  delights  to  hear  well  of  one  whom 
he  lovesT  God  is  thy  love,  if  thou  be  a  believer;  and  then  it  cannot  but  fill 
thee  with  delight  and  rapture  to  hear  so  much  spoken  in  his  praise.  David 
desired  to  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  there  behold  his 
I  Hi.  J.  Wichens,  Mr.  Ashton. 
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Q  TO  THE  READER. 

beautjf :  how  much  of  that  beAut;  (if  thou  art  hut  capable  of  aeeing  it) 
mayest  thou  behold  in  this  volume,  which  was  our  author's  main  huBinesB, 
for  about  Ihree  jreara  before  he  died,  to  display  hefore  his  hearers!  Truei 
indeed,  the  Lord's  glory,  ae  shiuiog  forth  before  hb  heavenly  courtiers  abovei 
is  unapproachable  by  mortal  men;  but  what  of  it  is  Tisible  in  his  works, 
creatioQ,  providence,  redemption,  falls  under  the  cognizance  of  hie  inferior 
subjects  here;  and  this  is  in  a  great  measure  presented  to  view  in  these 
Discourses,  end  so  much  we  may  well  say,  as  may  (by  the  help  of  grace)  be 
eff<;ctual  to  raise  thy  admiratioa,  attract  thy  lore,  provoke  thy  desires,  and 
enable  thee  to  make  some  guess  at  what  is  yet  unseen;  and  why  not  like- 
wise to  clear  thy  eyes,  and  prepare  them  for  future  sight,  as  well  as  turn 
them  away  from  the  contemptible  vanities  of  this  present  life  1  Whatever  is 
glorious  io  this  world,  yet  (as  Ibe  apostle  in  another  case)  hath  no  glory  by 
reason  of  the  glory  that  excels,  2  Cor.  iii.  10.  This  excellent  glory  is  the 
subject  of  this  book,  to  which  all  created  beauty  is  but  mere  shadow  and 
duskiDea&  If  thy  eyes  be  well  fixed  on  this,  they  will  not  be  easily  drawn 
to  wander  after  other  objects:  if  thy  heart  be  taken  with  God,  it  will  be 
mortified  to  every  thing  that  is  not  God. 

But  thou  hast  in  this  book  not  only  an  eiceltent  subject  in  the  general, 
hut  great  variety  of  matter,  tor  the  en^iloymeot  of  thy  understanding,  M 
well  as  enlivening  thy  affections,  and  that  too  such  as  thou  wilt  not  readily 
find  elsewhere;  many  excellent  things  which  are  out  of  the  road  of  ordinary 
preachers  and  writers,  and  which  may  be  grateful  to  the  curious,  no  less 
than  satis&ctory  to  the  wise  and  judicious.  It  is  not  therefore  a  book  to  be 
played  with,  or  slept  over,  but  read  with  the  most  intent  and  serious  mind; 
for  though  it  afford  much  pleasure  for  the  fancy,  yet  much  more  work  for 
the  heart,  and  has  indeed  enough  in  it  to  busy  all  the  faculties.  The  dress 
is  complete  and  decent,  yet  not  garish  or  theatrical;  the  rhetoric  masculine 
and  vigorous,  such  as  became  a  pulpit,  and  was  never  borrowed  from  the 
stage;  the  expressions  full,  clear,  apt,  and  such  as  are  best  suited  to  the 
weightiness  and  spirituality  of  the  truths  here  delivered.  It  is  plain  he  was 
no  empty  preacher,  but  was  more  for  sense  than  sound;  he  filled  up  his 
words  with  matter,  and  chose  rather  to  inform  hia  hearers'  minds,  than  to 
gratify  any  itching  ears.  Yet  we  will  not  say  but  some  little  things,  a  word 
or  a  phrase  now  and  then  he  may  have,  which  no  doubt  had  be  lived  to  trans- 
cribe his  own  sermons,  be  would  have  altered.  If  in  some  lesser  matters 
he  difl'er  from  thee,  it  is  but  in  such  as  godly  and  learned  men  do  frequently, 
and  may  without  breach  of  charity  differ  in  among  themselves;  in  some 
things  be  may  differ  from  us  too,  and,  it  may  be,  we  from  each  other;  and 
where  arc  there  any  two  persons,  who  have  in  all,  especially  the  more  dis- 
putable poin'B  of  religion,  exactly  the  same  sentiment^  at  least  express 
themselves  altogether  in  the  same  terms!  But  this  we  must  say,  thatthou^ 
he  treat  of  many  of  the  most  abstruse  and  mysterious  doclrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  are  the  subjects  of  great  debates  and  controversies  in  the 
world,  yet  we  find  no  one  material  thing  in  which  be  may  justly  be  called 
heterodox  (unless  old  heresies  be  of  late  orthodox,  and  his  differing  from 
thera  must  make  him  faulty);  but  generally  delivers  (as  in  his'  former 
'  Treatise  of  Providence,  and  of  Thoughts. 
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8  TO  THE  READER. 

condeoaea  them  agun,  and  coosolidatea  them  into  aubetimtUI  and  profitable 
c«ro1lari(»8  in  hie  applicationa.  And  in  them  hit  main  bneincss  is,  as  to  dis- 
cipline a  profaoe  world  for  ita  neg^Uct  of  God,  and  contempt  of  him  in  his 
most  adorable  and  ebiniog  perfectiona;  ao  likewiae  to  show  how  the  Divine 
altributes  are  not  only  infinitelj  excelleot  in  themaelves  but  a  grand  foun- 
dation for  all  true  Divine  worabip,  and  should  be  tbe  great  motivea  to  pro- 
voke men  to  the  exercise  of  &ith,  and  love,  and  fear,  and  humility,  and  all 
that  holy  obedience  they  are  ealled  to  by  the  goapeL  And  thie,  without 
peradventure,  ia  the  great  end  of  all  those  rich  discoveries  God  has  in  his 
word  made  of  himself  to  us.  And,  reader,  if  these  elaborate  Discourses  of 
this  holy  man,  through  the  Lord's  blesung,  become  a  means  of  promoting 
holineaa  in  thee,  and  stir  thee  up  to  love,  and  live  to  tbe  God  of  bis  praise, 
Psal.  cir.  1,  we  are  well  assured  that  his  end  in  preaching  them  is  w 
ed,  and  so  ia  oura  in  publishing  them. 
Thine  in  the  Lord, 

EDW.  VEEL. 

RL  ADAMS. 
A.  D.  1684. 
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EXISTENCE  AND  ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD. 


DISCOURSE  I. 


OK  THB  BXIITBRCR  9r  GOB. 


Thib  psaim  is  a  desenptioD  of  Ifae  dflplonble  corruption  by 
nature  oC  evtrj  son  of  Adam,  rinee  tb«  withoring  of  (Jut  com- 
moo  root.  Soioe  restrain  it  to  Ibe  Oeotiles,  as  a  wildwneas  full 
of  bn»rs  and  tbomi ;  aa  not  coBceratog  the  Jews,  the  garden  of 
God,  planted  by  his  grace,  and  watered  br  the  dew  oir  beaven. 
But  the  apostle,  the  best  ioterpreier,  rectifies  this  in  extending 
it  byname  to  Jews,  as  well  aa  gentiles,  (Rom.  ill.  9.)  *We 
have  before  proved  both  Jews  and  gaotiies,  that  they  ai«  all 
under  sis ;'  and  (tbt.  10 — la,)  cites  part  of  this  psalmanri  otfaer 
passages  of  Scriptaie  for  Hm  further  Bvidenoe  of  it,  eondoding 
by  Jews  and  ganliles,  erery  pensoa  in  tha  world  naturally  in 
this  slate  of  corruption. 

The  psalmist  first  declares  the  oonuption  of  the  faculties  of 
the  soul,  The  foot  baih  amid  in  Ai<  heart;  secondly,  the  streams 
issnsg  from  tiwDce,  they  are  otmtpt,  &&:  the  first  in  aiheisti- 
CBJ  principles,  the  other  in  unworthy  practices;  and  he  lays  all 
the  eril,  tyranny,  lust,  and  persecutions  by  men,  (as  if  the 
world  were  only  for  their  sake]  upon  their  neglect  oi  God, 
and  the  atheism  cheridied  in  their  hearts. 

Thefo9l,  a  term  in  Scripture  signifying  a  wicked  man,  used 
akao  by  the  heathen  philosophers  to  ugnify  a  vicious  person, 
^31  as  coming  from  ^a  signi&es  the  extinction  of  life  in  men, 
animals  and  plants;  so  the  word  '>u  is  taken,  a  plant  that  haih 
lost  all  the  jaice  thEtt  made  rt  lovely  and  useful.'  So  a  fool  is 
one  that  hath  lost  his  wisdom,  and  right  notion  of  God  And 
<InlKbsI.7.ri^U  ■tbe-fimrerftdedi.'  bBltfaonfi.!. 
Vol.  I.— « 
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dirine  things  which  are  communicated  to  man  by  creation ;  one 
dead  in  sin,  yet  one  not  so  much  void  of  rational  faculties  as  of 
grace  in  those  faculties,  not  one  that  wants  reason,  but  abuses 
his  reason.     In  Scripture  the  word  signifies  foolish.* 

Said  in  his  heart;  that  is,  he  thinks,  or  he  doubts,  or  he 
wishes.  The  thoughts  of  the  heart  are  in  the  nature  of  words 
to  God;  though  not  to  men.  It  is  used  in  the  like  case  of  the 
atheistical  person,  (Ps.  x,  11,  13.)  '  He  hath  said  in  his  heart, 
God  hath  forgotten;  he  hath  said  in  his  heart,  Thou  wilt  not  re- 
quire it.'  He  doth  not  form  a  syllogism,  as  Calvin  speaks,  that 
there  is  no  God:  he  dares  not  openly  publish  it,  though  he  dares 
secretly  think  it.  He  cannot  rase  out  the  thoughts  of  a  Deity, 
though  he  endeavours  to  blot  those  characters  of  God  in  his 
soul.  He  hath  some  doubts  whether  there  be  a  God  or  no:  he 
wishes  there  were  not  any,  and  sometimes  hopes  there  is  none 
at  all.  He  could  not  so  ascertain  himself  by  convincing  argu- 
ments to  produce  to  the  world,  but  he  tampered  with  his  own 
heart  to  bring  it  to  that  persuasion,  and  smothered  in  himself 
those  notices  of  a  Deity;  which  is  so  plain  against  the  light  of 
nature,  that  such  a  man  may  well  be  called  a  fool  for  it. 

There  is  no  God*  "Jtftw  fpS  nonpoteatas  Domini,  Chaldee. 
It  is  not  Jehovah,  which  name  signifies  the  essence  of  God,  as 
the  prime  and  supreme  being;  but  Eloahia,  which  name  signi- 
fies the  providence  of  God,  God  as  a  ruler  and  judge.  Not 
that  be  denies  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  that  created 
the  world,  but  his  regarding  the  creatures,  his  government  of 
the  world,  and  consequently  his  reward  of  the  righteous  or  pun- 
ishmenls  of  the  wicked. 

There  is  a  threefold  denial  of*  God,  1.  Quoad  exiatentiam; 
this  is  absolute  atheism,  i.  Quoad  Providentiam,  ot  his  in- 
spection into,  or  care  of  the  things  of  the  world,  bounding  him 
in  the  heavens.  3.  Quoad  naturam,  in  regard  of  one  or  other 
of  the  perfections  due  to  his  nature. 

Of  the  denial  of  the  providence  of  God  most  understand  this, 
not  excluding  the  absolute  aiheist,asDiagoras  is  reported  lobe, 
nor  the  sceptical  atheist,  as  Protagoras,  who  doubted  whether 
there  were  a  God.*  Those  that  deny  the  providence  of  God, 
do  in  effect  deny  the  being  of  God;  for  they  strip  him  of  that 
wisdom,  goodness,  tenderness,  mercy,  justice,  righteousness, 
which  are  the  glory  of  the  Deity.  And  that  principle,  of  a 
greedy  desire  to  be  uncontrolled  in  their  lusts,  which  induceth 
men  to  a  denial  of  Providence,  that  thereby  they  might  stifle 
those  seeds  of  fear  which  infect  and  embitter  their  sinful  plea- 

>  Muii  Su  uul  osn  hV  pnt  lofether.    I>«dL  xizii.  G.    'O  foolith  peopis  and 

*  tntrf  t>H  *  No  God.'    Hoit.  ■  Coccein. 
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sures,  may  as  well  lead  them  to  denf  that  there  is  any  such 
being  as  a.  God.  Thus  at  one  blow,  their  fears  may  be  dashed 
all  in  pieces  and  dissolved  by  the  removal  of  the  foundation : 
as  men  who  desire  liberty  to  commit  works  of  darkness, 
would  not  have  the  lights  in  the  house  dimmed,  but  extin- 
guished. What  men  say  against  Providence,  because  they 
would  have  no  check  on  their  lasts,  they  may  say  in  their 
hearts  against  the  existence  of  God  upon  the  same  account ; 
there  is  little  difference  between  the  dissenting  from  the  one 
and  disowning  the  other. 

They  are  corrupt,  they  have  done  abominable  works,  there 
i»  none  that  dotth  good.  Me  speaks  of  the  atheist  in  the  sin- 
gular, '  the  fool ;'  of  the  corruption  issuing  in  the  life  in  the 
plural;  intimating  that  though  some  few  may  choke  in  their 
hearts  the  sentiments  of  God  and  his  providence,  and  positively 
deny  them,  yet  there  is  something  of  a  secret  atheism  in  all, 
"which  is  the  fountain  of  the  evil  practices  in  their  lives,  not  an 
uttet  disowning  of  the  being  of  a  God,  but  a  denial  or  doubting 
of  some  of  the  rights  of  his  nature.'  When  men  deny  the  God 
of  puriiy,  they  must  needs  be  polluted  in  soul  and  body,  and 
grow  brutish  in  their  actions.  When  the  sense  of  religion  is 
shaken  off,  all  kind  of  wickedness  is  eagerly  rushed  into,  where- 
by  they  become  as  loathsome  to  God  as  putrefied  carcasses  are 
to  men.*  Not  one  or  two  evil  actions  is  the  product  of  snch  a 
principle,  but  the  whole  scene  of  a  man's  life  is  corrupted  and 
becomes  execrable. 

No  man  is  exempted  from  some  spice  of  atheism  by  the  de- 
pravation of  his  nature,  which  the  psalmist  intimates, '  there  is 
none  that  doeth  good  :'  though  there  are  indelible  convictions 
of  the  being  of  a  God,  that  they  cannot  absolutely  deny  it;  yet 
there  are  some  atheistical  bubblings  in  the  hearts  of  men,  which 
evidence  themselves  in  their  actions.  As  the  apostley  (Tit.  i. 
16.)  'They  profess  that  they  know  God,  but  in  works  they 
deny  him.'  Evil  works  are  a  dust  stirred  up  by  an  atheistical 
breath.  He  that  habituates  himself  in  some  sordid  lust,  can 
scarcely  be  said  seriously  and  firmly  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
God  in  being ;  and  the  apostle  doth  not  say  that  they  know 
God,  but  they  profess  to  know  him ;  true  knowledge  and  pro- 
fession of  knowledge  are  distinct  It  intimates  also  to  us,  the 
unreasonableness  of  atheism  in  the  consequence,  when  men 
shut  their  eyes  against  the  beams  of  so  clear  a  sun,  God  re- 
vengeth  himself  upon  them  for  their  impiety,  by  leaving  them 
to  their  own  wills ;  lets  them  fall  into  the  deepest  sink  and  dregs 

I  Atbeif m  ablate  ii  not  in  til  msu'i  jodgmcota,  bat  fCMtiotl  u  in  ill  man'* 
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ot  iniquity  j  and  ance  Ibey  doubt  of.him  in  Ibeir  hearts,  suSers 
tbeia  above  others  to  deny  him  in  their  works,  this  the  apostle 
discourssth  at  lai^.'  The  text  thea  is  a  description  of  maa's 
eorruption. 

1.  Of  his  mind..  The  faalhath  said  in  his  heart.  No  better 
title  than  that  of  a  fool  is  affoided  to  the  atheist 

a.  Of  the  other  faculties,  1.  In  sins  of  eommissioo,ez[ve8sed 
by  their  loathsomeness  {cerrHpt,  abominabie,)  2.  In  sins  of 
omission  {there  is  none  that  doethgeod)  he  lays  down  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  mind  as  the  cause,  the  coriuption  of  the  otbei 
faculties  as  the  effect. 

I.  It  is  a  gnu  foLly  to  deny  or  donbt  <^  the  exiBtence  ot  bung 
of  God :  or,  an  atheist  is  a  great  fool. 

II.  Practical  atheism  is  natural  to  man  in  his  corrupt  state. 
It  is  against  nature  as  constituted  by  God,  but  natural,  as  naiucc 
is  detH«Ted  by  Boan:  the  absolute  disowning  of  the  being  of  a 
God  IS  not  naiufal  to  nwu,  hut  the  contrary  is  natural ;  but  aa 
iaconsideration  of  God,  ot  misrefiresentation  of  his  nature,  is 
Batural  to  niBD  as  corrupt. 

III.  A  secret  atheism,  or  a  partial  atheism,  is  the  spring  of 
all  the  wicked  practices  in  the  world :  the  disorders  of  the  life 
spring  from  the  ill  di^tositions  of  the  heart. 

Fot  the  &xat,  every  atheist  is  emphatically  a  fool.  If  he  were 
not  a  fool,  he  would  not  imagine  a  thing  so  contrary  to  the 
stream  of  Uw  universal  reason  of  the  world,  contrary  to  the 
rational  dictates  of  his  own  soul,  and  contrary  to  the  testimony 
of  every  creature,  and  link  in  the  chain  of  creation:  if  he  were 
not  a  fool,  he  would  not  strip  himself  of  humanity,  and  degrade 
himself  lower  than  the  most  despicable  brute.  It  is  a  folly;  for 
though  God  he  so  inaccessible  that  we  cannot  know  him  per- 
fectly, yet  he  is  so  much  in  the  light,  that  we  cannot  be  toully 
ignorant  of  him;  as  be  cannot  be  comprehended  in  his  essence, 
be  cannot  be  unkuowa  in  bia  existence;  it  is  as  easy  by  reason 
to  understand  that  he  is,  as  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  he  is. 
The  demonstrations  reason  fumisbeth  na  with  fot  the  existence 
of  God,  will  be  evidences  of  the  atheist's  fotly.  One  would 
think  there  were  little  need  of  spending  time  in  evidencing  this 
truth,  since,  io  the  principle  of  it,  it  seems  to  be  so  universally 
»wned,  and  at  the  first  proposal  and  detnand,  gains  ibe  assent 
oi  most  men. 

But,  1.  Doth  not  the  growth  of  atheism  among  u%  render 
this  necessary?  may  it  not  justly  be  sui^ected  that  the  swarms 
(^  atheists  are  more  oumeroua  in  out  times,  than  history  records 
to  have  been  in  any  age,  when  men  will  not  only  say  it  in  their 
hearts,  but  publish  it  with  their  lips,  and  boast  that  they  have 
flbaken  off  Uiose  ahackka  which  bind  otbei  men's  GODScieoces? 
>Boa.LS4. 
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Doth  not  the  barefaced  debsucfaery  of  men  eridflnee  sndi  « 
■sttlod  8«BtimeDt,  or  at  least  a  careleaa  belief  of  the  troth,  which 
Uea  at  the  lOot  and  sprouts  up  in  such  Tenoraous  branches  in 
the  world  ?    Can  mea's  hearts  be  free  from  that  principle  where- 
with their  pmctices  are  so  openly  depraved  ?    It  is  true,  the 
Ugbt  of  itature  shiaefi  too  vigoronsly  for  the  power  of  man  to- 
tally to  put  it  out;  yet  loathsome  actions  impair  and  weaken 
the  actual  thoughts  and  considerations  of  a  Deity,  and  are  like 
mists  that  darkeo  ibe  light  of  the  sun,  though  Ihey  cannot  ex- 
tinguish it:  their  conaciences,  as  a  candlestick,  most  hold  it, 
though  their  uurighleousness  obsonra  it,  (Rom.  i  18,)  <  Who 
bold  the  truth  in  unrighteouaneBs.'    The  engrared  characten 
of  the  law  of  nature  remain,  though  they  daub  them  with  their 
polluting  lasts  to  make  tbem  illegible:  so  that  since  the  iocon- 
atderatioD  of  a  Deity  is  the  cause  of  all  the  wickedness  and 
extravagances  of  men;  and,  as  Austin  saith,  the  proposition  is 
always  true,  the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  &c.,  and  more  eri- 
dently  true  in  this  age  than  any,  it  will  not  be  unnecessary  to 
discourse  of  the  demonstrations  of  this  first  priodple.    The 
apoetles  spent  little  lime  in  urging  this  truth;  it  was  taken  for 
gratUed  ell  over  the  world,  and  they  were  generally  devout  in 
the  worship  of  those  idols  they  thought  lo  be  gods:  that  age  run 
from  one  God  to  many,  and  our  age  is  running  from  one  God 
to  ncKie  at  alL 

S.  The  existence  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion.  The 
whole  building  totters  if  the  foundation  be  out  of  course:  if  we 
have  not  deliberate  and  light  notions  of  it,  we  shall  perform 
no  wor^ip,  no  service,  yield  no  aflection  to  him.  If  there  be 
Dot  a  God,  it  is  impossible  there  can  be  one,  Cor  eternity  is  essen- 
tial lo  the  Dodon  of  a  God ;  so  all  religion  would  be  vain,  and 
unreasonable  to  pay  homage  to  that  which  is  not  in  being,  nor 
can  evw  be.  We  must  first  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is 
what  he  declares  himself  to  be,  before  we  can  seek  him,  adore 
him,  and  devote  our  affections  to  bim.>  We  cannot  pay  God 
a  due  and  regular  homage,  unless  we  understand  bim  in  his 
perfections,  what  he  is;  and  we  can  pay  him  do  homage  at  all, 
unless  we  believe  that  he  is. 

3.  It  is  fit  we  should  know  why  we  believe,  that  our  belief 
of  a  God  may  appear  to  be  upon  undeniable  evidence,  and  that 
we  may  give  a  better  reason  for  his  ezist«ice,  than  that  we 
have  heard  our  parents  and  teachers  tell  us  so,  and  our  acquaint- 
ance ihiolc  BO.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say  there  is  no  God,  when 
we  know  not  why  we  believe  there  is,  and  would  not  consider 
the  arguments  for  his  existence. 

4.  It  is  necessary  to  depress  that  secret  atheism  which  is  in 
the  heart  of  every  man  by  nature.    Though  every  visible  object 

>  Heb.  li.  6. 
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■which  offers  itself  to  our  sense,  presents  a  Deity  to  our  minds 
and  exhorts  ua  to  subscribe  to  the  truth  of  it,  yet  there  is  a  root 
of  atheism  springing  up  sometimes  in  wavering  thonghts  and 
foolish  imaginations,  inordinate  actions,  and  secret  wishes.  Cer< 
tain  it  is,  that  every  man  that  doth  not  lore  God,  denies  God ; 
now  can  he  that  disaSects  him,  and  hath  a  slavish  fear  of  him, 
wish  his  existence,  and  say  to  his  own  heart  with  any  cheerful- 
ness, there  is  a  God,  and  make  it  his  chief  care  to  persuade 
himself  of  it?  he  would  persuade  himself  there  is  no  God,  and 
Slide  the  seeds  of  it  in  his  reason  and  conscience,  that  be  might 
have  the  greatest  liberty  to  entertain  the  allurements  of  the 
flesh.  It  is  necessary  to  excite  men  to  daily  and  actual  consi- 
derations of  God  and  his  nature,  which  would  be  a  bar  to  much 
of  that  wickedness  which  overflows  in  the  lives  of  men. 

5.  Nor  is  it  unuseful  to  those  who  effectually  believe  and 
love  him;'  for  those  who  have  had  a  converse  with  God,  and 
felt  his  poweiful  influences  in  the  secrets  of  their  hearts,  to 
take  a  prospect  of  those  satisfactory  accounts  which  reason 
gives  of  that  God  they  adore  and  love;  to  see  every  creature 
Justify  them  in  their  owning  of  him,  and  affections  to  him: 
indeed,  the  evidences  of  a  God  striking  upon  the  conscience  of 
those  who  resolve  to  cleave  to  sin  as  their  chiefest  darling,  will 
dash  their  pleasures  with  unwelcome  mixtures. 

I  shall  further  premise  this,  That  the  folly  of  atheism  is 
evidenced  by  (he  light  of  reason.  Men  that  will  not  listen  to 
Scripture,  as  having  no  counterpart  of  it  in  their  souls,  cannot 
easily  deny  natural  reason,  which  riseth  up  on  all  sides  for  the 
justification  of  this  truth.  There  is  a  natural  -as  well  as  a  re- 
vealed knowledge,  and  the  book  of  the  creatures  ia  legible  in 
declaring  the  being  of  a  God,  as  well  as  the  Scriptures  are  in 
declaring  the  nature  of  a  God ;  there  are  outward  objects  in  the 
vorid,  and  common  principles  in  the  conscience,  whence  it  may 
be  inferred. 

For,  1.  God  in  regard  of  his  existence  is  not  only  the  disco- 
very of  faith,  but  of  reason.  God  hath  revealed  not  only  his 
being,  but  some  sparks  of  his  eternal  power  and  godhead  in  his 
works,  as  well  as  in  his  word.  (Rom.  i.  19,  20,} 'God  hath 
showed  it  unto  them,' — how?*  in  his  works;  by  the  things  that 
are  made,  it  is  a  discovery  to  our  reason,  as  shining  in  the  crea- 
tures ;  and  an  object  of  our  faith  as  brewing  out  upon  us  in  the 
Scriptures:  it  is  an  article  of  our  faith,  and  an  article  of  our 
reason.  Faith  supposeth  natural  knowledge,  as  grace  suppo- 
seth  nature.  Faith,  indeed,  is  properly  of  things  above  reason, 
purely  depending  upon  revelation.  What  can  be  demonstrated 
by  natural  Ught,  is  not  so  properly  the  object  of  faith;  though 

1  Cocceii  Sum.  TheoL  c  8. 4  1-  *  AqoiiiM. 
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ID  regard  of  the  addition  of  a  certainty  by  revelation,  it  is  so. 
The  belief  that  God  is,  which  the  apostle  spealis  of,'  is  not  so 
much  of  the  bara  existence  of  God,  as  what  God  is  in  relation 
to  them  that  seek  him,  viz.  a  rewarder.  The  apostle  speaka  of 
the  faith  of  Abel,  the  faith  of  Enoch,  snch  a  faith  that  pleases 
God:  bat  the  faith  of  Abel  testified  in  his  sacrifice,  and  the 
faith  of  Enoch  testified  in  his  walking  with  God,  was  not  sim- 
ply a  faith  of  the  existence  of  God.  Cain  in  the  lime  of  Abel, 
other  men  in  the  world  in  the  time  of  Enoch,  believed  this  as 
well  as  they:  but  it  was  a  faith  joined  with  the  worship  of  God, 
and  desires  to  please  him  in  the  way  of  his  own  appointment; 
80  that  they  believed  that  God  was  such  as  he  had  declared 
himself  to  be  in  his  promise  10  Adam,  such  an  one  as  would  be 
as  good  as  his  word,  and  bruise  the  serpent's  head.  He  that 
seeks  to  God  according  to  the  mind  of  God,  must  believe  that 
he  is  such  a  God  that  will  pardon  sin,  and  justify  a  seeker  of 
him;  that  he  is  a  God  of  that  ability  and  will,  to  justify  a  sinner 
io  that  way  he  hath  appointed  for  the  clearing  the  holiness  of 
his  nature,  and  vindicating  the  honour  of  his  law  violated  by 
man.  No  man  can  seek  God  or  love  God,  unless  he  believe 
him  to  be  thus;  and  he  cannot  seek  God  without  a  discovery 
of  his  own  mind  how  he  would  be  sought.  For  it  is  not  a 
seeking  God  in  any  way  of  man's  invention,  that  renders  him 
capable  of  thb  desired  fruit  of  a  reward.  He  that  believes  God 
as  a  rewarder,  must  believe  the  promise  of  God  concerning  the 
Messiah.  Men  under  the  conscience  of  sin  cannot  tell,  without 
a  divine  discovery,  whether  God  will  reward,  or  how  he  will 
reward  the  seekers  of  him;  and  therefore  cannot  act  towards 
htm  as  an  object  of  foith.  Would  any  man  seek  God  merely 
because  he  is,  or  love  him  because  he  is,  if  he  did  not  know 
that  he  should  be  acceptable  to  him?  The  bare  existence  of  a 
thing  is  not  the  ground  of  affection  to  it,  but  those  qualities  of 
it  and  our  interest  in  it,  which  render  it  amiable  and  delightful. 
How  can  men,  whose  consciences  fly  in  their  faces,  seek  God 
or  love  him,  without  this  knowledge  that  he  is  a  rewarder? 
Nature  doth  not  show  any  way  to  a  sinner,  how  to  reconcile  ' 
God's  provoked  justice  with  his  tenderness.  The  faith  the 
apostle  speaks  of  here  is  a  faith  that  eyes  the  reward  as  an 
encouragement,  and  the  will  of  God  as  the  rule  of  its  acting; 
he  doth  not  speak  simply  of  the  existence  of  God. 

I  have  spoken  the  more  of  thisplace,  because  the  Socinians* 
use  this  to  decry  any  natural  knowledge  of  God,  and  that  the 
existence  of  God  is  only  to  be  known  by  revelation,  so  that  by  , 
that  reason  anyone  that  lived  without  the  Scripture  hath  no 
ground  to  believe  the  being  of  a  God.     The  Scripture  ascribes 

•  Heb.  sL  S.  1  Vort.  ThooL  Natonl.  o^-  S.  %  1.  p.  W. 
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a  knowledge  of  God  to  all  nations  in  the  world  (Rom.  j,  19;) 
not  only  a  faculty  of  knowing,  if  they  had  arguments  and 
demonstrations,  as  an  ignorant  inan  in  any  art  hath  a  faculty 
to  know;  but  it  ascribes  an  actual  knowledge  (ver.  19)  *  mani- 
fest in  them;'  (ver.  31)  'They  knew  God;'  not  they  might  know 
him ;  they  knew  him  when  they  did  not  care  for  knowing  him. 
The  notices  of  God  are  as  intelligible  to  us  by  reason,  as  any 
object  in  the  world  is  visible;  be  is  written  in  erery  letter. 

3.  We  are  often  in  the  Scripture  sent  to  take  a  prospect  of  the 
creatures  for  a  discovery  of  God.  The  apostles  drew  argu- 
ments from  the  topics  of  nature,  when  they  discoursed  with 
those  that  owned  the  Scripture  (Rom.  i.  19,)  as  well  as  when 
they  treated  with  those  that  were  ignorant  of  it,  as  Acts  xiv. 
16,  17.  And  among  the  philosophers  of  Athens  (Acts  xtH.  27, 
iff,)  such  arguments  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  aposlies  thought 
sufficient  to  convince  men  of  the  existence,  unity,  spirituality, 
and  patience  of  God  Such  arguments  had  not  been  used  by 
them  and  the  prophets  from  the  visible  things  in  the  world  to 
silenoe  the  gentiles  with  whom  they  dealt,  had  not  this  truth,  and 
much  more  about  God,  been  demonstrable  by  natural  reason: 
they  knew  well  enough  that  probable,  arguments  would  not 
satisfy  piercing  and  inquisitive  minds.' 

In  Paul's  account,  the  testimony  of  the  creatures  was  with- 
out contradiction.  God  himself  justifies  this  way  of  procesd- 
ing  by  his  own  example,  and  remits  Job  to  the  consideration  of 
the  creatures,  to  spell  out  something  of  his  divine  perfections.* 
And  this  is  so  oonvincing  an  argument  of  the  existence  of  God, 
that  God  never  vouchsafed  any  miracle,  or  put  forth  any  act  of 
omnipoteney,  besides  what  was  evident  in  the  creatures,  for  tin 
satisfaction  of  the  curiosity  of  any  atheist,  or  the  evincing  of  his 
being,  as  he  hath  done  for  the  evidencing  those  truths  which 
w«re  not  written  in  the  book  of  nature,  or  for  the  restoring  a  de- 
cayed worship,  or  the  protection  or  deliverance  of  his  people, 
"niose  miracles  in  publishing  the  gospel,  Indeed,  did  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  some  supreme  power ;  but  they  were 
not  seals  designedly  affixed  for  that,  but  for  the  confirmation  of 
that  Itudi,  which  was  above  die  ken  of  purblind  reason,  and 
'  purely  the  birth  of  Divine  revelation.  Yet  what  proves  the 
truth  of  any  spirkual  doctrine,  proves  also  in  that  act  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Divine  Author  of  it.  The  revelation  always  im- 
plies a  revealer,  and  ^at  which  manifests  it  to  be  a  revelation, 
manifests  also  the  supreme  revealer  of  it.  By  the  same  light 
the  smi  manifests  other  things  to  us,  it  also  manifests  itself. 

I  VoeL  ThooL  NataraL  cap.  3.  H'  P-  33. 

■  Job  xxriii.  39,  40,  &,c.  It  !■  bat  one  (rath  in  philiMopb;  uid  diTinity; 
that  which  ii  lalia  in  one,  cannot  be  true  in  another;  truth,  in  wbtt  qipeuanw 
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Bot  what  miracles  could  retiotiaUr  be  fluppoaed  to  work  upoo 
aa  atheist,  wbo  ia  oot  drawa  to  a  tense  of  tbe  iruih  proclaimed 
aloud  by  bo  many  woadsrs  of  tbe  creatioD  ?  Let  ua  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  demonstration  of  the  atheiat't  folly. 

It  is  a  folly  to  deny  or  doubt  of  a  Sorereign  Being  iocompre* 
hensible  in  his  nature,  infinite  in  his  essence  and  perfections, 
independent  in  his  operations,  who  hath  giren  facing  to  the 
whole  frame  of  sensible  and  intelligible  ereaturet,  and  governs 
them  according  to  their  several  natures,  fay  an  ineonceivabb 
wisdom ;  who  fills  the  heavens  with  the  glory  of  his  majesty, 
and  the  earth  wilh  the  inSuences  of  bis  goodness. 

It  is  a  folly  inexcusable  to  renounce,  in  this  case,  all  appeal 
to  universal  consent,  and  tbe  joint  assarances  of  the  creaturea 
Seaton  I.  'Tis  a  folly  to  deny  or  doubt  of  that  which  hath 
been  the  acknowledged  sentiment  of  aU  nations,  in  all  pUcas 
and  ages.  There  is  no  nation  but  hath  owned  sonw  kind  of 
leligion,  and,  therefore,  no  nation  but  hath  eoosented  in  the 
notion  of  a  Supreme  Creator  and  OoTeroor. 

I.  This  hath  been  universal,  t.  It  hath  been  conalaat  and 
nninterrnpted.    3.  Natural  and  innate. 

First,  It  hath  been  aniveraally  assented  to  by  the  judgmenlt 
aikd  practices  of  all  nations  in  the  world. 

1.  No  nattoD  hath  been  exempt  from  it.  All  histories  of  for-  ' 
mer  and  latter  ages  have  not  produced  any  one  nation  but  fell 
under  the  force  of  this  truth.  Thoogh  they  have  dillered  in 
Uieir  reHgioDS,  they  have  agreed  in  this  truth;  bera  both  hea- 
then, Turk,  Jew,  and  Christian,  centre  without  any  contention: 
No  quarrel  was  ever  conuienoed  upon  this  score ;  Uiough  about 
other  opinions  wars  have  been  sharp,  and  enmities  irreconcila- 
ble. Tbe  notion  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity  was  the  same  in 
all,  Indians  as  well  as  Britons,  Americana  as  well  aa  Jews.  It  ' 
hath  not  been  an  opinion  peculiar  to  this  or  that  people,  to  this 
Of  that  sect  of  philosophers;  bat  hath  been  as  universal  as  the 
reatoD  whereby  men  are  ditfisrenccd  from  other  creatures,  so 
that  some  have  rather  defiaed  man  by  attimalretigionim,  tbaa 
animal ratwnaU.  'Tie  so  entwined  with  reason  that  a  man  can- 
not be  accounted  rational,  wiless  he  own  an  object  of  religion; 
therefore  he  that  nndersunds  not  this,  renouoceth  hia  bunaanity 
when  he  renonnceth  a  Divinity.  No  instance  can  be  given  of 
any  one  people  in  tbe  world  that  disclaimed  it.  It  hath  been 
owned  by  tbe  wise  and  ignorant,  by  the  learned  and  stupid,  by 
those  who  had  no  other  guide  but  the  dimmest  light  of  nature, 
as  well  as  by  those  whose  candles  were  nuffed  by  a  mom 
polite  edncation,  and  that  without  any  soleim  debet*  and  con- 
tention. Though  some  philosophers  have  been  known  to  changa 
their  o[nnions  in  the  concerns  <^  nature,  yet  none  can  be  proved 
to  have  absolutely  changed  their  opinion  eoMemme  the  being 
Voi„  I.— 3 
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of  a  God.  One  died  for  asserting  one  God;  none,  in  the  for- 
mer ages  upon  record,  hath  died  for  asserting  no  God.  Go  to 
'  utmost  bounds  of  America,  you  may  find  people  without  some 
broken  pieces  of  the  law  of  nature,  but  not  without  this  signa- 
ture andsiamp  upon  them,  thongb  they  wanted  commerce  with 
other  nations,  except  as  savage  as  themselves,  in  whom  the 
light  of  nature  was  as  it  were  sunk  into  the  socket,  who  are 
but  one  remove  from  brutes,  who  clothe  not  their  tiodies,  cover 
not  their  shame,  yet  were  they  as  soon  known  to  own  a  God, 
as  they  were  known  to.be  a  people.  They  were  possessed  with 
the  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the  author  of  the  world ;  had 
an  object  of  rehgious  adoration ;  put  up  prayers  to  the  deity 
they  owned  for  the  good  things  they  wanted,  and  the  diverting 
the  evils  they  feared.  No  people  so  untamed  where  absolute 
perfect  atheism  had  gained  a  footing.  Not  one  nation  of  the ' 
world  known  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  that  were  without 
Uieir  ceremonies,  whereby  they  signified  tbeir  devotion  to  a 
deity.  They  had  their  places  of  worship,  where  they  made 
their  vows,  presented  their  prayers,  offered  their  sacrifices,  and 
implored  the  assistance  of  what  they  thought  to  be  a  god ;  and 
in  their  distresses  ran  immediately,  without  any  deliberation, 
to  their  gods:  so  that  the  notion  of  a  deity  was  as  inward  and 
settled  in  them  as  theirownsouls,and,  indeed,  runs  in  the  blood 
of  mankind.  The  distempers  of  the  understanding  cannot 
utterly  deface  it;  you  shall  scarce  find  the  most  distracted  mad- 
man, in  his  raving  fits,  to  deny  a  God,  though  he  may  blas- 
pheme, and  fancy  himself  one. 

2.  Nor  doth  the  idolatry  and  multiplicity  of  gods  in  the 
world  weaken,  but  confirm  this  universal  consent.  Whatso- 
ever unworthy  conceits  men  have  had  of  God  in  all  nations,  or 
whatsoever  degrading  representations  they  have  made  of  him, 
yet  ihey  all  concur  in  this,  (hat  there  is  a  Supreme  Power  to  be 
adored.  Though  one  people  worshipped  the  sun,  others  the 
fire — and  the  Egyptians,  gods  out  of  their  rivers,  gardens,  and 
fields;  yet  the  notion  of  a  Deity  existent,  who  created  and 
governed  the  world,  and  conferred  daily  benefits  upon  them, 
was  maintained  by  all,  though  applied  to  the  stars,  and  in  part 
to  those  sordid  creatures.  Ail  the  Dagons  of  the  world  esta- 
blish this  truth,  and  fall  down  before  it.  Had  not  the  nations 
owned  the  being  of  a  God,  they  had  never  offered  incense  to 
an  idol:  had  there  not  been  a  deep  impression  of  the  existence 
of  a  Deity,  they  had  never  exalted  creatures  below  themselves 
to  the  honour  of  altars:  men  could  not  so  easily  have  been  de- 
ceived by  forged  deities,  if  they  had  not  had  a  notion  of  a  real 
one.  Their  fondness  to  set  up  others  in  the  place  of  God, 
evidenced  a  natural  knowledge  that  there  was  one  who  had  a 
right  to  be  worshipped.    If  tbste  were  not  this  seotiinent  of  a 
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Deity,  no  man  voald  ever  hare  nuide  an  image  of  a  piece  of 
vcwid,  worshipped  it,  prayed  to  it  aod  said/'Deliver  me,  for 
ihaaattmy  God.'"  They  applied  a  general  notion  to  a  particu- 
\m  image.  The  difference  is  in  the  manner,  and  immediate 
object  of  worship,  not  in  the  formal  gronnd  of  vorthip.  The 
worship  sprung  from  a  true  principle,  though  it  vas  not  applied 
to  a  right  object:  while  they  were  rational  creatures  they  could 
not  deface  the  notion;  yet  while  they  were  cornipt  creatures  it 
was  not  difficult  to  apply  themselTes  to  a  wrong  object  from  a 
true  principle.  A  blind  man  knows  he  hatha  way  to  go  as  well 
as  one  of  the  clearest  sight;  but  because  of  his  bliDdness  he 
he  may  miss  the  way  and  stumble  into  a  ditch.  No  man  would 
be  imposed  upon  to  take  a  Bristol  stone  instead  of  a  diamond, 
if  he  did  not  know  that  there  were  such  things  as  diamonds  in 
the  world:  nor  any  man  spread  forth  his  hands  to, an  idol,  if  he 
were  altogether  without  the  sense  of  a  Deity.  Whether  ii  be 
a  false  or  true  God  men  apply  to,  yet  in  both,  the  natural  sen- 
timent of  a  God  is  evidenced;  all  their  mistakes  were  grafts 
inserted  in  this  stock,  since  they  would  multiply  gods  rather 
than  deny  a  Deity.> 

How  should  such  a  general  submission  be  entered  into  by 
all  the  world,  so  as  to  adore  things  of  a  base  alloy,  if  the  force 
of  religion  were  not  such,  that  in  any  fashion  a  man  would 
seek  the  satisfaction  of  his  natural  instinct  to  some  object  of 
worship?  This  great  diversity  confirms  this  consent  to  be  a 
good  argumeat,  for  it  evidenceth  it  not  to  be  a  cheat,  combina- 
tion or  conspiracy  to  deceive,  or  a  mutual  intelligence,  but 
every  one  finds  it  in  his  climate,  yea  in  himself  People  would 
never  have  given  the  title  of  a  God  to  men  or  brutes  had  there 
not  been  a  pre-existing  and  unquestioned  persuasion,  that  there 
was  such  a  Being; — how  else  ahould  the  notion  of  a  God  come 
into  their  minds? — the  notion  that  there  is  a  God  must  be  more 
ancient.' 

3.  Whatsoever  disputes  there  have  been  m  the  world,  this 
of  the  existence  of  God  was  never  the  subject  of  contention. 
All  other  things  have  been  questioned.  What  jarrings  were 
there  among  philosophers  about  natural  things!  into  how  many 
parties  were  they  split!  with  what  animosities  did  they  main- 
tain their  several  judgments!  but  we  hear  of  no  solemn  con- 
troversies about  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being:  this  never 
met  with  any  considerable  contradiction:  no  nation,  that  hath 
put  other  things  to  question,  would  ever  suffer  this  (o  be  dis- 

Earaged,  so  much  as  by  a  public  doubt     We  find  among  the 
eadien  coolentiona  about  the  nature  of  God  and  the  number 
of  gods,  some  asserted  an  innumerable  multitude  of  goda,  some 
I  iMUkb  xlh.  17.  <ChuT(ndal■.SkgMa,IiT.Lal>.1■^43.M. 
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affirmed  him  to  be  subject  to  birth  and  death,  some  affirmed 
the  eotire  world  waa  God;  others  fancied  him  to  be  a  circle  of 
a  bright  fire;  others  that  he  was  a  spirit  difTtised  through  the 
whole  world:'  yet  they  unanimously  concurred  in  this,  as  the 
judgment  of  universal  reason,  that  there  was  such  a  sovereign 
Being :  and  those  that  were  sceptical  in  every  thing  else,  and 
aseened  that  the  greatest  certainty  was  that  there'  was  nothing' 
certain,  professed  a  certainty  in  this.  The  qnestion  was  not 
wheUier  there  was  a  First  Cause,  but  what  it  was.  It  is  much 
the  same  thing,  as  the  disputes  about  the  nature  and  matter  of 
the  heavens,  the  sun  and  planets,  though  there  be  great  diver- 
nty  of  judgmentB,  yet  all  agree  that  there  are  heavens,  sun, 
planets;  so  all  the  contentions  among  men  about  the  nature  of 
Ood,  weaken  not,  but  rather  confirm,  that  there  is  a  God,  since 
there  was  never  a  public  formal  debate  about  his  existence.  * 
Those  that  have  been  ready  to  pull  out  one  another's  eyes  for 
their  dissent  from  their  judgments,  sharply  censured  one  an- 
other's sentiments,  envied  ttie  births  of  one  another's  wits, 
always  shook  hands  with  an  unanimous  consent  in  this;  never 
censured  one  another  for  being  of  this  persuasion,  never  called 
it  into  qnestion;  as  what  was  never  controverted  among  men 
professing  Christianity,  but  acknowledged  by  all,  though  con- 
tending about  other  things,  has  reason  to  be  judged  a  certain 
truUi  belonging  to  the  Christian  religion;  so  what  was  nevet 
subjected  to  any  controversy,  but  acknowledged  by  the  whole 
world, hath  reason  to  be  embraced  as  a  truth  without  any  doubt. 
4.  This  universal  consent  is  not  prejudiced  by  some  few  dis- 
senters. History  doth  not  reckon  twenty  professed  atheists  in 
all  ages  iti  the  compass  of  the  whole  world;  and  we  have  not 
the  name  of  any  one  absolute  atheist  upon  record  in  Scripture: 
yet  it  is  qnestioned,  whether  any  of  them,  noted  in  history  with 
that  infamous  name,  were  downright  deniers  of  the  existence 
of  God,  but  rather  because  they  disparaged  the  deities  com- 
monly worshipped  by  the  nations  where  ibey  bved,  as  being 
of  a  clearer  reason  to  discern  that  those  qualities,  vulgarly  attri- 
buted to  their  gods,  as  lust  and  luxury,  wantonness  and  quar- 
rels, were  unworthy  of  the  nature  of  agod.  ^  But  suppose 
they  were  really  what  they  are  termed  to  be,  what  are  they  to 
the  multitude  of  men  that  have  sprung  out  of  the  loins  of  Adam  i 
not  so  much  as  one  grain  of  ashes  is  to  all  that  were  ever  turn- 
ed into  that  form  by  any  fires  in  your  chimnies.  And  many 
more  were  not  sufficient  to  weigh  down  the  contrary  coitsent 
of  the  whole  world,  and  bear  down  an  universal  impression. 
Should  the  laws  of  a  country,  agreed  universally  to  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  be  accounted  vain,  because  a  hun- 
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dred  men  of  those  millibiw  disapprore  of  th»m,  when  not  their 
Te&son,  but  their  folljr  and  base  interest, 'pemtades  them  to  die- 
like  Ihem  and  ditpuie  against  them?  What  if  some  men  be 
bliod,  shall  any  couclude  from  thence  that  eyes  are  not  natural 
to  man?  shall  we  say  that  the  notion  of  the  ezistence  of  God 
is  not  natural  to  men,  because  a  very  small  numbei  have  been 
of  a  contrary  opinion?  shall  a  man  in  a  <]iingeon,  that  nerer 
saw  the  ma,  deny  that  there  is  a  sun,  because  one  or  two  blind 
men  tell  him  there  is  none,  when  thousands  assure  him  there 
is?'  Why  should  then  the  exceptions  of  a  few,  not  one  to 
millions,  discredit  that  which  is  voted  certainly  true  by  the 
joint  consent  of  the  world  ?  Add  this,  too,  that  if  those  that  an 
leponad  to  be  atheists  had  had  any  considerable  reason  to  step 
aside  from  the  common  persuasion  of  the  whole  world,  it  is  a 
wonder  it  met  not  with  entertainment  by  great  numbers  of 
those,  who,  by  reason  of  their  notorious  wickedness  and  in- 
ward disquieu,  might  reasonably  be  thought  to  wish  in  their 
hearts  that  there  were  no  Ood.  It  is  strange  if  there  were  any 
reason  on  (heir  side,  that  in  so  long  a  space  of  time  as  hath  ran 
otit  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  there  could  not  be  engaged 
a  considerable  number  to  frame  a  society  for  the  profession  of 
it.  It  hath  died  vith  the  person  that  started  it,  and  vanished 
as  soon  as  it  appeared. 

To  conclude  this,  is  it  not  folly  for  any  man  to  deny  or  doubt 
of  the  being  of  a  God,  to  dissent  from  all  mankind,  and  stand 
in  contradiction  to  human  nature?  What  is  the  general  dictate  ' 
of  nature  is  a  certain  truth.  It  is  impossible  that  nature  can 
naturally  and  nniveraally  lie.  And  therefore  those  that  ascribe 
all  to  nature,  and  set  it  in  the  place  of  Ood,  contradict  thenv- 
selves,  if  they  give  not  credit  to  it  in  that  which  it  universally 
affirms.  .A  general  consent  of  all  nations  is  to  be  esteemed  as  ' 
a  law  of  nature.  *  Nature,  cannot  plant  in  the  minds  of  all 
men  an  assent  to  a  &lsiiy,  for  then  the  laws  of  nature  would 
be  destructive  to  the  reason  and  minds  of  men.  How  is  it  pos. 
«ble,  that  a  falsity  should  be  a  persuasion  spread  through  all 
nations,  engraven  upon  the  minds  of  all  men,  men  of  the  most 
towering,  and  men  of  the  most  creeping  understanding;  that 
they  should  consent  to  it  in  all  places,  and  in  those  places 
where  the  nations  have  not  had  any  known  commerce  with 
the  rest  of  the  known  worl|l  ?  a  consent  not  settled  by  any  law 
of  man  to  constrain  people  to  a  bdief  of  it:  and  indeed  it  is 
impossible  that  any  law  of  man  can  constrain  tbe  belief  of  the 
mind.  Would  not  he  deservedly  be  accounted  a  fool,  that 
should  deny  that  to  be  gold  which  hath  been  tried  and  ex- 
amined by  a  great  ntimber  of  knowing  goldsmiths,  and  hath 
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passed  the  test  of  all  their  touchstones?  What  excess  of  folly 
would  it  be  for  him  to  deny  it  to  be  true  gold,  if  it  had  been 
tried  by  all  that  had  skill  in  that  metal  in  all  nations  ia  the 
world! 

Secondly,  It  hath  been  a  constant  and  uninternipted  consent. 
It  hath  been  as  ancient  as  the  first  age  of  tha  world ;  no  man  is 
able  to  mention  any  time,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
wherein  this  notion  hath  not  been  universally  owned;  it  is  as 
old  as  mankind,  and  hath  run  along  with  the  course  of  the  sun^ 
nor  can  the  date  be  fixed  lower  than  that. 

1.  In  all  the  changes  of  the  world,  this  hath  been  maintaia- 
ed.  In  the  overtumings  of  the  gorernment  of  states,  the  altera- 
tion of  modes  of  worship,  this  hath  stood  unshaken.  The  rea- 
sons upon  which  it  was  founded  were,  in  all  revolutions  of 
time,  accounted  satisfactory  and  convincing,  nor  could  absolute 
atheism  in  the  changes  of  any  laws  ever  gain  the  favour  of  any 
one  body  of  people  to  be  established  by  a  law.  When  the 
honour  of  the  heathen  idols  was  laid  in  the  dust,  this  suffered 
no  impair.  The  being  of  one  God  was  more  vigorously  own- 
ed, when  the  unreasonableness  of  multiplicity  of  gods  was 
manifest;  and  grew  firmer  by  the  detection  of  counterfeita. 
When  other  parts  of  the  law  of  nature  have  been  violated  by 
some  nations,  this  hath  maintained  its  standing.  The  long 
series  of  ages  hath  been  so  far  from  blotting  it  out,  that  it  hath 
more  strongly  confirmed  it,  and  maketh  further  progress  in  the 
confirmation  of  it  Time,  which  hath  eaten  out  the  strength  of 
other  things,  and  blasted  mere  inventions,  hath  not  been  able  to 
consume  this.  The  discovery  of  all  other  impostures,  never 
made  this  by  any  society  of  men  to  be  suspected  as  one.  It 
will  not  be  easy  to  name  any  imposture  that  hath  walked  per- 
petually in  the  world  without  being  discovered,  and  whipped 
out  by  some  nation  or  other.  Falsities  have  never  been  so  uni- 
versally and  constantly  owned  without  public  control  and  ques- 
tion. And  since  the  world  bath  detected  many  errors  of  (he 
former  age;  and  learning  been  increased,  this  hath  been  so  far 
from  being  dimmed,  that  it  hath  shone  out  clearer  with  the 
increase  of  natural  knowledge,  and  received  fresh  and  more 
vigorous  confirmations. 

2.  The  fears  and  anxieties  in  the  consciences  of  men  have 
given  men  sufficient  occasion  to  root  it  out,  had  it  been  possible 
for  them  to  do  it.  If  the  notion  of  the  existence  of  Ood  had 
been  possible  to  have  been  dashed  out  of  the  minds  of  men, 
they  would  have  done  it  rather  than  have  suffered  so  many 
troubles  in  their  souls  upon  the  commission  of  sin;  since  there 
did  not  want  wickedness  and  wit  in  so  many  corrupt  ages  to 
have  attempted  it  and  prospered  in  it,  had  it  been  possible. 
How  comes  it  therefore  to  pass,  that  such  a  multitade  of  pro- 
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fligate  persona  that  have  been  in  the  vorM  since  the  fail  of 
mao,  should  not  have  rooted  out  this  priociple,  and  dispossessed 
the  minds  of  meD  of  that  which  save  binh  to  their  tormeniiog 
feats  ?  How  is  it  possible  that  all  should  agree  together  in  a 
thing  which  created  fear,  and  an  obligation  against  the  interest 
of  the  flesh,  if  it  had  been  free  for  men  lo  discharge  themselTes 
of  it  ?  No  man,  as  far  as  coriupt  nature  bears  sway  in  him,  ii 
willing  to  live  controlled. 

The  first  man  would  rather  be  a  god  himself  than  under 
one;  *  why  should  men  continue  this  notion  in  ihem,  which 
shackled  them  in  their  vile  inclinations,  if  it  had  been  in  their 
power  utterly  to  deface  it?  If  it  were  an  imposture,  how  comes 
It  to  pass,  that  all  the  wicked  ages  of  the  world  could  never 
discover  that  to  be  a  cheat,  vbich  kept  them  in  continual 
alarms?  Men  wanted  not  will  to  shake  off  such  apprehensions; 
as  Adam,  so  all  his  posterity  are  desirous  lo  hiae  themselves 
from  God  upon  the  commission  of  sin,*  and  by  the  same  rea- 
aoQ  they  would  hide  God  from  their  souls.  What  is  the  reason 
they  could  never  attain  their  will  and  their  wish  by  all  their 
endeavours?  Could  they  possibly  have  satisfied  themselves 
that  there  were  no  God,  they  had  discarded  their  fears,  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  repose  of  their  lives,  and  been  unbridled  in  their 
pleasures.  The  wickedness  of  the  world  would  never  have 
preserved  that  which  was  a  perpetoal  molestation  to  it,  had  it 
been  possible  to  be  rased  out. 

But  since  men  under  the  turmoils  and  lashes  of  their  own 
consciences  could  never  bring  their  hearts  to  a  settled  dissent 
from  this  truth,  it  evidenceth,  that  as  it  took  its  birth  at  the 
.  beginning  of  the  world,  it  cannot  expire,  no  not  in  the  ashes  of 
it,  nor  in  any  thing  but  the  reduction  of  the  soul  to  that  nothing 
from  whence  it  sprung.  This  conception  is  so  perpetual,  that 
the  nature  of  the  soul  must  be  dissolved  before  it  be  rooted  out, 
nor  can  it  be  extinct  while  the  soul  endures. 

3.  Let  it  ha  considered  also  by  us  that  own  the  Scripture, 
that  the  devil  deems  it  impossible  to  root  out  this  sentiment 
It  seems  to  be  so  perpetually  fixed,  that  the  devil  did  not  think 
&l  to  tempt  man  to  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  but 
persuaded  him  to  believe  he  might  ascend  to  that  dignity  and 
become  a  god  himself;  Gen.  iii.  1.  '  Hath  God  said?'  and  be 
there  owns  him  (ver.  5), '  Ye  shall  become  as  gods.'  He  owns 
God  in  the  question  he  asks  the  woman,  and  persuades  our 
first  parents  to  be  gods  themselves.  And  i|i  all  stories,  both 
ancieut  and  modern,  the  devil  was  never  able  to  tincture  men's 
minds  with  a  professed  denial  of  the  Deity,  which  would  have 
opened  e  door  to  a  world  of  more  wickedness  than  hath  been 
I  Gen,  iiLS.  *  Ota.  iii.  9ti 
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acted,  and  took  away  (he  bar  to  the  breaking  oat  of  that  evil, 
vhicb  U  naiarally  in  the  hearts  of  men,  to  the  greater  preju- 
dice of  human  societies.  He  wanted  not  malice  to  rase  out 
all  the  notions  of  God,  but  pover:  he  knew  it  was  impossible 
to  effect  it,  and  therefore  in  vain  to  attempt  it.  He  set  up  him- 
self in  several  places  of  the  ignorant  world  as  a  god,  but  never 
was  able  to  overthrow  the  opinion  of  the  being  of  a  God.  The 
impressions  of  a  Deity  were  so  strong  as  not  to  be  struck  out 
by  the  malice  and  power  of  helL 

What  a  folly  is  it  then  in  any  to  contradict  or  doubt  of  this 
truth,  which  all  the  periods  of  time  have  not  been  able  to  wear 
out ;  which  all  the  wars  and  quarrels  of  men  with  their  own 
consciences  have  not  been  able  to  destroy ;  which  ignorance 
and  debauchery,  its  two  greatest  enemies,  cannot  weaken; 
which  all  the  falsehoods  and  enOrs  which  have  reigned  in  one 
or  other  part  of  the  world,  have  not  been  able  to  banish;  which 
lives  in  the  consents  of  men  in  spite  of  all  their  wishes  to  the 
contrary,  and  hath  grown  stronger,  and  shone  clearer,  by  the 
improvements  of  natural  reasonl 

Thirdly,  Natural  and  innate ;  which  pleads  strongly  for  the 
perpetuity  of  it  It  is  natural,  though  some  think  it  not  a 
principle  written  in  the  heart  of  man;'  it  is  so  natural  that  every 
man  is  bom  with  a  restless  instinct  to  be  of  some  kind  of  reli- 
gion or  other,  which  implies  some  object  of  religion.  The  ia»- 
pression  of  a  Deity  is  as  common  as  reason,  and  of  the  same 
age  with  reason.*  It  is  a  relic  of  knowledge  al^er  the  fall  of 
Adam,  like  fire  under  ashes,  which  sparkles  as  soon  as  ever  the 
heap  of  ashes  is  opened : — a  notion  sealed  up  in  the  soul  of 
every  man  f  else  how  could  those  people  who  wera  noknown 
to  one  another,  separate  by  seas  and  mounts,  differing  in  various 
customs  and  manner  of  living,  who  had  no  mutoal  intelligeiHM 
one  with  another,  tight  upon  this  as  a  oommon  sentiment,  if 
they  had  not  been  guided  by  one  uniform  reason  in  all  their 
minds,  by  one  nature  common  to  them  all:  though  their  cli- 
mates be  different,  their  tempers  and  constitutions  various, tbeir 
imaginations  in  some  things  as  distant  from  one  another  as 
heaven  is  from  earth,  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion  not  all 
of  the  same  kind ;  yet  wherever  you  find  human  nature,  you 
find  this  settled  persuasion.  So  that  the  notion  of  a  God  Mems 
to  be  entwined  with  the  nature  of  man,  and  is  the  first  natural 
branch  of  common  reason,  or  upon  either  the  first  inspection  of 
a  man  into  himself  and  his  own  sute  and  constitution,  or  upon 
the  first  sight  of  any  external  visible  object.  Nature  within 
man,  and  nature  without  man,  agree  upon  the  first  meeting  to- 
gether to  form  this  sentiment,  that  there  is  a  Ood.    It  is  as 

•  Pink.  Eph.  6,  p.  10,  II.  ■  Klnf  «  Jonftb,  p.  16. 

*  Amynnt  dca  ReligiotM,  p.  6 — d. 
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BttoTal  as  any  thing  we  call  a  common  principle.  One  thing 
which  is  called  a  common  principle  and  natural  is,  that  the 
whole  is  greater  than  ihe  parts.  If  this  be  not  born  with  lis, 
yel  the  exercise  of  reason  essential  lo  man  setiles  it  as  a  certain 
maxim;  upon  the  dividing  any  thing  iiilo  several  pans,  he 
finds  every  part  less  than  when  they  were  altogether.  By  Ihe 
same  exercise  of  reason,  we  cannot  cast  our  eyes  upon  any 
tiling  in  the  world,  or  exercise  our  understand iiigs  upon  our- 
selves, but  we  must  presently  imagine,  there  was  some  cause  of 
-  those  things,  some  cause  of  myself  and  my  own  being;  so  that 
this  truth  is  as  natural  to  man  as  any  thing  he  can  call  mosi 
natural  or  a  common  principle. 

It  must  be  confessed  by  all,  that  there  is  a  law  of  nature  writ-'  " 
ten  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  which  wilt  direct  them  to  comm'enda> 
ble  actions,  if  they  will  attend  to  the  writing  in  their  own  con- 
sciences. This  law  cannot  be  considered  without  the  notice  of 
a  lawgiver.  For  it  is  but  a  natural  and  obvious  conclusion, 
that  some  superior  hand  engrafted  those  principles  in  man, 
nnce  he  finds  something  in  him  twitching  hhn  upon  the  pursuit 
of  uncomely  actions,  though  liis  heart  be  mightily  inclined  to 
them;  man  knows  he  nerer  planted  this  principle  of  reluciaiicy- 
iti  his  own  soul ;  he  can  never  be  the  cause  of  that  which  he 
caaoot  be  friends  with.  If  he  were  the  cause  of  it,  why  dotbt 
be  not  rid  himself  of  it  ?  No  man  would  endure  a  thing  that 
doth  frequently  molest  and  disquiet  him,  if  he  could  cashier  it 
It  is  therefore  sown  in  man  by  some  hajid  more  powerful  than 
man,  which  riseth  so  high,  and  is  rooted  so  strong,  that  all  the 
force  thbt  man  can  use  cannot  pull  it  up.  If  therefore  this  ' 
principle  be  natural  in  man,  and  the  law  of  nature  be  natural, 
the  notion  of  a  lawgiver  mnst  be  as  natural,  as  the  notion  of 
a  printer,  or  that  (here  is  a  printer,  is  obvious  upon  the  sight  of 
a  stamp  impressed.  After  this  the  mtiliiiude  of  effects  in  th« 
world  step  in  to  strengthen  this  beam  of  natural  light,  and  Ihe 
direct  conclusion  from  thence  is,  that  that  power  which  made 
those  outward  objects,  implanted  this  inward  principle.  This 
is  sown  in  us,  born  with  ns,  and  sprouts  up  with  our  growth, 
or  as  one  saith;  it  is  like  letters  carved  itpon  the  bark  of  a 
young  plant,  which  grows  up  together  with  us,  and  the  longer 
it  grows  the  letters  are  more  legible.* 

This  is  the  ground  of  this  universal  consent,  and  why  it  may 
welt  be  termed  natural.  This  wilt  more  evidently  appear  to 
be  natural,  because, 

1.  This  conseot  could  not  be  by  mere  tradition.  S.  Nor  by 
tDy  mutual  intelligence  of  governors  to  keep  people  in  awe, 
which  are  two  things  the  atheist  pleads;  the  first  halh  do  strong 

>  Ghulston. 
Vol.  I.— 4 
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foundation,  and  that  other  is  as  absurd  and  foolish  as  it  is 
wicked  and  abominable.  3.  Nor  was  it  fear  first  introduced  it. 
First,  It  could  not  be  by  mere  tradition.  Many  things  indeed 
are  entertained  by  posterity  which  their  ancestors  delivered  to 
them,  and  that  oul  of  a  common  reverence  to  their  forefathers* 
and  an  opinion  that  they  had  a  better  prospect  of  ihin^  than 
the  increase  of  the  corruption  of  succeeding  ages  would  permit 
them  to  have.  But  if  this  be  a  tradition  handed  from  our 
ancestors,  they  also  must  receive  it  from  theirs;  we  must  then 
ascend  lo  the  first  man,  we  cannot  else  escape  a  confounding^ 
ourselves  with  running  into  infinite.  Was  it  then  the  only- 
tradition  he  left  to  them?  Is  it  not  probable  he  acquainted  then 
with  other  things  in  conjunction  with  this,  the  nature  of  God, 
the  way  to  worship  him,  the  manner  of  the  world's  existence, 
his  own  state?  We  may  reasonably  suppose  him  to  hare  a 
good  stock  of  knowledge;  what  is  become  of  it?  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  first  man  stiould  acquaint  his  posterity  with 
an  object  of  worship,  and  leave  them  ignorant  of  a  mode  of 
worship  and  of  the  end  of  worship.  We  find  in  Scripture  hb 
immediate  posterity  did  the  first  in  sacrifices,  and  without  doirbl 
they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  other;  how  come  men  to  be  so 
uncertain  in  all  other  things,  and  so  confident  of  this,  if  it  were 
•nly  a  tradition?  How  did  debates  and  irreconcilable  questions 
■tart  up  concerning  other  things,  and  this  remain  untouched, 
but  by  a  small  number  ?  Whatsoever  tradition  the  first  man  left 
besides  this,  is  lost,  and  no  way  recoverable,  but  by  the  revela- 
tion God  hath  made  in  his  word.  How  comes  it  to  pass  this  tra- 
dition of  a  God  is  longer  lived  than  all  the  rest  which  we  may 
suppose  man  left  to  his  immediate  descendants?  How  come 
mea  to  retain  the  one  and  forget  the  other?  What  was  the  rea- 
son this  survived  the  ruin  of  the  rest,  and  snrmounted  the 
uncertainties  into  which  the  other  sunk?  Was  it  likely  it  should 
be  handed  down  atone  without  other  attendants  on  it  at  first? 
Why  did  it  not  expire  among  the  Americans,  who  have  lost 
the  account  of  their  own  descent,  and  the  stock  from  whence 
they  sprung,  and  cannot  reckon  above  eight  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand years  at  most?  Why  was  not  the  manner  of  the  worship 
ot  a  God  transmitted  as  well  as  that  of  his  existence  ?  How 
came  men  to  dissent  in  their  opinions  concerning  his  nature, 
whether  he  was  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  finite  or  infinite, 
omnipresent  or  limited  ?  Why  were  not  men  as  negligent  lo 
transmit  this  of  hid  existence  as  that  of  his  nature?  No  reason 
can  be  rendered  for  the  security  of  this  above  the  other,  but 
■hat  there  is  so  clear  a  tincture  of  a  Deity  upon  the  minds  o( 
men,  such  tracer  and  shadows  of  him  in  the  creatures,  such 
indelible  instincts  within,  and  invincible  arguments  without,  to 
keep  up  this  universal  consent.    The  characters  ate  so  deep 
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tfaat  they  cannot  possibly  be  rased  ont,  wbidi  vonld  have  been 
one  time  or  other,  in  one  nation  or  other,  had  it  depended  only 
upon  tradition,  since  one  age  shakes  off  frequently  the  senii- 
raents  of  the  former.  I  cannot  think  of  above  one  which  may 
be  called  a  tradition,  which  indeed  was  kept  up  among  all 
nations,  viz.  sacrifices,  which  could  not  be  natural,  but  insti- 
tmed.  What  ground  could  they  have  in  nature,  to  imagine 
that  the  blood  of  beaats  could  expiate  and  wash  off  the  guilt 
and  stains  of  a  rational  creature  ?  Yet  they  had  in  all  places 
(except  among  the  Jews,  and  some  of  them  only)  lost  the  know- 
ledge of  the  reason  and  end  of  the  institution,  which  the  Scrip- 
ture acquaints  us  was  to  typify  and  signify  the  redemption  by 
the  promised  seed.  This  tradition  hath  been  superannuated 
and  laid  aside  in  most  parts  of  the  woHd,  while  this  notion  of 
the  existence  of  a  God  hath  stood  firm.  But  suppose  it  were 
a  tradition,  was  it  likely  to  be  a  mere  invention  and  figment  of 
the  first  man?  Had  there  been  no  reason  for  it,  his  posterity 
would  soon  have  found  out  the  weakness  of  its  foundation. 
What  advantage  had  it  been  to  him  to  transmit  so  great  a  false- 
hood to  kindle  the  fears  or  raise  the  hopes  of  his  posterity,  if 
there  were  no  God?  It  cannot  be  supposed  he  should  be  so  void 
of  that  natural  affection  men  in  all  ages  bear  to  their  descendants, 
assogrossly  to  deceive  them,  and  he  so  contrary  to  the  simplicity 
and  plainness  which  appear  in  all  things  nearest  their  original. 
Secondly,  Neither  was  it  by  any  mutual  intelligence  of 
governors  among  themselves  lo  keep  people  in  subjection  to 
them.  If  it  were  a  political  design  at  first,  it  seems  it  met  with  the 
general  nature  of  mankind  very  ready  to  give  it  entertainment. 
1.  It  is  unaccountable  how  this  should  come  to  pass.  It  must 
be  either  by  a  joint  assembly  of  them,  or  a  mutual  correspond- 
ence. If  by  an  assembly,  who  were  the  persons?  Let  the  name 
of  any  one  be  mentioned.  When  was  the  time  ?  Where  was 
the  place  of  this  appearance?  Bjr  what  authority  did  they  meet 
together?  Who  made  the  first  motion,  and  first  started  this  great 
principle  of  policy?  By  what  means  could  they  assemble  from 
such  distant  parts  of  the  world?  Human  histories  are  utterly 
silent  in  it,  and  the  Scripture,  the  most  ancient  history,  gires  an 
account  of  the  attempt  of  Babel,  but  not  a  word  of  any  design 
of  this  nature.  What  mutual  correspondence  could  such  have, 
whose  interests  are  for  the  most  part  different,  and  their  designa 
contrary  to  one  another?  How  could  they,  who  were  divided 
by  such  vast  seas,  have  this  mutual  converse?  How  could  those 
who  weie  different  in  their  customs  and  manners,  agree  so 
nnaniinously  together  in  one  thing  to  cheat  the  people?  If  there 
had  been  such  a  correspondence  between  the  governors  of  all 
nations,  vbat  is  the  reason  some  nations  should  be  unknown  to 
Ibe  world  till  of  late  times?    How  could  the  businosa  be  ao 
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secretly  managed,  as  not  to  take  vent,  and  issue  in  a  disooveiy 
to  the  world?  Can  reason  suppose  so  many  in  a  joint  conspii- 
racy,  and  no  man's  conscience  in  his  life  under  sharp  afflictions, 
or  on  his  dealh-bed,  when  conscience  is  most  awakened,  con- 
strain him  to  reveal  openly  the  cheat  that  beeniled  "he  world? 
How  came  they  to  be  so  unanimous  in  this  notion,  and  to  differ 
in  their  riles  almost  in  every  country?  Why  could  tliey  not 
agree  in  one  mode  of  worship  throughout  all  the  world,  as  well 
as  in  this  universal  notion?  If  there  were  not  a  muiu&l  intellir 
gence,  it  cannot  be  conceited  how  in  every  nation  such  a  stale 
engineer  should  rise  up  wiih  the  same  trick  to  keep  people  in 
awe.  What  is  the  reason  we  cannot  find  any  law  in  any  one 
nation  to  conslraJn  men  to  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  a  God, 
since  politic  stratagems  have  been  often,  fortified  by  laws? 
Besides,  snch  men  make  use  of  principles  received  to  effect 
their  contrivances,  and  are  not  so  impolitic  as  to  build  designs 
npon  principles  that  have  no  foundation  in  nature.  Some 
heathen  lawgivers  hare  pretended  a  converse  with  their  gods, 
to  make  their  laws  be  received  by  the  people  with  greater  vene- 
ration, and  fix  with  stronger  obligation  the  observance  and 
perpetuity  of  them;  but  this  was  not  the  introducing  of  a  new- 
principle,  but  the  snpposition  of  an  old  received  notion,  that 
there  was  a  God.  and  an  application  of  that  principle  -to  their 
present  design.  The  pretence  had  been  vain  had  not  the  notion 
of  a  God  been  ingrafted.  Politicians  are  so  little  possessed  with 
•  reverence  of  God,  that  the  first  mighty  one  in  the  Scripture 
(which  may  reasonably  gain  with  the  atheist  the  credit  of  the 
most  ancient  history  in  the  world,)  is  represented  without  any 
fearof  God.'  An  invaderandoppressor  of  his  neighbours,  and 
reputed  the  introducer  of  a  new  worship,  and  being  the  first 
that  built  cjiios  after  the  Good  (as  Cain  was  the  first  builder  of 
them  before  the  flood,)  built  also  idolatry  with  them,  and  erected 
a  new  worship,  and  was  so  far  from  strengthening  that  notion 
the  people  had  of  God,  that  he  endeavoured  to  corrupt  it.  The 
first  idolatry  in  common  histories  being  noted  to  proceed  from 
that  part  of  the  world;  the  most  ancient  idol  being  at  Babylon, 
and  supposed  to  be  first  invented  by  this  person;  whence,  by 
the  way,  perhaps  Rome  is  in  the  Revelation  called  Babylon, 
fvilh  respect  to  that  similitude  of  (heir  saint  worship,  to  the 
idolatry  first  set  up  iu  that  place.^  'Tis  evident  politicians  have 
often  (Ranged  the  worship  of*  nation,  but  it  is  not  upon  record 
that  the  first  thoughts  of  an  object  of  worship  ever  entered  into 
the  minds  of  people  by  any  trick  of  theirs. 

>  G«n.  X-  9.  '  Nimrod  wu  a  mi; ht;  hooter  before  tlio  Lord' 
*  Or  if  wo  understand  it  u  iomc  think,  that  he  defended  his  invjuiona  under  a 
pnlext  of  the  prewirving-  reli^fion,  it  asmres  (w  that  there  wa»  a  nation  of  an 
object  of  toliffion  tveforc,  aioeo  no  religion  ran  be  itithont  an  object  of  wonhip. 
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Bat  to  retum  to  the  present  argument,  the  being  of  a  Ood  ii 
evned  by  some  nations  that  hai^e  scarce  any  form  of  policy 
among  ihem.  'Tis  as  wonderful  how  any  wit  should  hit  upon 
such  an  invention,  as  it  is  absurd  to  ascribe  it  to  any  human 
device,  if  there  were  not  prevailing  argunienls  to  constrain  ihe 
consent.  Besides,  how  is  it  possible  they  should  deceive  them- 
selves? What  is  ihe  reason  the  greatest  politicians  have  their 
fears  of  a  Deity  upon  their  unjust  practices,  as  well  as  other 
men  ihey  intended  to  befool?  How  many  of  them  have  had 
forlorn  conscieitces  upon  a  death-bed,  upon  the  consideration 
of  B  God  to  answer  an  account  to  in  another  world?  Is  it  ere* 
dible  they  should  be  frighted  by  that  wherewith  they  knew 
they  beguiled  others?  No  man  satisfying  his  pleasures  would 
impose  such  a  deceit  upon  himself  to  render  and  make  himself 
more  miserable  than  the  creatures  he  hath  dominion  over. 

2.  It  is  also  unaccountable  how  it  should  endure  so  long  a  lime; 
that  this  policy  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  ground  in  the 
«on3ciences  of  men,  and  exercise  an  empire  over  them,  and 
meet  whh  such  an  universal  success.  If  the  notion  of  a  God 
were  a  stale-engine,  and  introduced  by  some  politic  grandees, 
for  Ihe  ease  of  government,  and  preserving  people  with  mora 
facility  in  order,  how  comes  it  to  pass  the  first  broachers  of  it 
were  never  upon  record  ?  There  is  scarce  a  false  opinion  vented 
in  the  world,  but  may,  as  a  stream,  be  traced  to  ihe  first  head 
and  fountain.  The  inventors  of  particular  forma  of  worship  are 
known,  and  the  reasons  why  they  prescribed  them  known;  but 
what  grandee  was  the  author  of  ihis?  Who  can  pitch  a  lime 
and  person  that  sprung  up  this  notion?  If  any  be  so  insolent 
as  (o  impose  a  cheat,  he  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  so  suc- 
cessful as  to  deceive  the  whole  world  for  many  ages:  impos- 
tures pass  not  free  through  the  whole  world  without  examina- 
tion and  discovery;  falsities  have  not  been  universally  and  con- 
stantly owned  whhout  control  and  question.  If  a  cheat  im- 
poseth  upon  some  towns  and  countries,  he  will  be  found  out  by 
the  more  piercing  inquiries  of  other  places;  and  it  is  not  easy 
10  name  any  imposture  that  hath  walked  so  long  in  its  disguise 
in  the  world,  without  being  unmasked  and  whipped  out  by 
some  nation  or  other.  If  this  had  been  a  mere  trick,  there 
would  have  been  as  much  craft  in  some  to  discern  it  as  there 
was  in  others  to  contrive  it.  No  man  can  be  imagined  so  wise 
in  a  kingdom,  but  others  may  be  found  as  wise  as  himself:  and 
it  is  not  conceivable,  that  so  many  clear-sighted  men  in  all 
ages  should  be  ignorant  of  it,  and  not  endeavour  to  free  the 
world  from  so  great  a  falsity.  It  cannot  be  found  that  a  trick 
of  state  should  atway^s  beguile  men  of  the  most  piercing  in- 
sights, as  well  as  the  most  credulous:  that  a  few  crafty  men 
should  befool  all  the  wise  men  in  the  world,  and  the  world  lie 
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in  a  belief  of  it  and  never  like  to  be  freed  from  it,'  What  is 
the  reason  the  succeeding  politicians  never  knew  this  strata- 
^m,  since  their  maxima  are  usually  handed  to  their  suc- 
cessors?* 

This  persuasion  of  the  existence  of  God,  owes  not  itself  lo 
any  imposture  or  subileiy  of  men:  if  it  had  not  been  agreeable 
to  common  nature  and  reason,  it  could  not  so  long  have  borne 
sway.  The  imposed  yoke  would  have  been  cast  off  by  multi- 
tudes; men  would  not  have  charged  themselves  with  that  which 
was  attended  wilh  consequences  displeasing  to  the  flesh,  and 
hindered  them  from  a  full  sVing  of  their  rebellious  passions; 
such  a  shackle  would  have  mouldered  of  itself,  or  been  broke 
by  the  extravagances  human  nature  is  inclined  unto.  The 
wickedness  of  men,  without  question,  halh  prompted  them  lo 
endeavour  to  unmask  it,  if  it  were  a  deception,  but  could  never 
yet  be  so  successful  as  to  free  the  world  from  a  persuasion,  or 
their  own  consciences  from  the  tincture  of  the  existence  of  a 
Deity.  It  must  be  therefore  of  a  more  ancient  date  than  the 
CT&fi  of  statesmen,  and  descend  into  the  world  with  the  first 
appearance  of  human  nature.  Time,  which  hath  rectified 
many  errors,  improves  this  notion,  makes  it  strike  down  its 
roots  deeper,  and  spread  its  branches  larger. 

It  must  be  a  natural  truth  that  shines  clear  by  the  detection 
of  those  errors  that  have  befooled  the  world,  and  the  wit  of 
man  is  never  able  to  name  any  human  author  that  first  insinu- 
ated it  into  the  behefs  of  men. 

Thirdly,  Nor  was  it  fear  first  introduced  it.  Fear  is  the  con- 
sequent of  wickedness.  As  man  was  not  created  with  any  inhe- 
rent sin,  so  he  was  not  created  with  any  terrifying  fears;  the 
one  had  been  against  the  holiness  of  the  Creator,  the  other 
against  his  goodness:  fear  did  not  make  this  opinion,  hut  the 
opinion  of  the  being  of  a  Deity  was  the  cause  of  this  fear,  alter 
his  sense  of  angering  the  Deity  by  his  wickedness.  The  object 
of  fear  is  before  the  act  of  fear;  there  could  not  be  an  act  of 
fear  exercised  about  the  Deity,  till  he  was  believed  to  be  ex- 
istent, and  not  only  so,  but  offended:  for  God  as  existent  only, 
ia  not  the  object  of  fear  or  love;  it  is  not  the  existence  of  a 
thing  that  excites  any  of  those  affections,  but  the  relation  a 
thing  bears  to  us  in  particular.  God  is  good,  and  so  the  object 
of  love,  as  well  as  just,  and  thereby  the  object  of  fear.  He 
was  as  much  called  Love,*  and  Mens,  or  Mind,  in  regard 
of  his  goodness  and  understanding,  by  the  heathens,  as  by 
any  other  name.  Neither  of  those  names  were  proper  to 
insinuate  fear;  neither  was  fear  the  first  principle  that  made 

■  Fotberbj  deThaonurtrii,  p.  64. 

>  And  UiNe  U  not  m  RicUiea  Init  Imi'm  hii  Bzionu  to  >  Muitine. 
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the  heathen  worship  a  God;  they  offered  sacrifices  out  of  gn. 
Btnde  to  some,  as  well  as  to  others,  out  of  fear;  the  fear  of 
eTili  in  the  world,  and  the  hopes  of  relief  and  assistance  from 
their  gods,  and  doe  a  terrifying  fear  of  God,  was  the  principal 
spring  of  their  worship.  When  calamities  from  the  hands  of 
men,  or  judgments  by  the  influences  of  heaven  were  upon 
Uiem,  they  implored  that  which  they  thought  a  Deity;  it  was 
not  their  fear  of  him,  but  a  hope  in  his  goodness,  and  persua- 
sion of  remedy  from  him,  for  the  averting  those  evils  that  ren- 
dered (hem  adorers  of  a  God:  if  they  had  not  had  pre-existent 
notions  of  his  heiiig  and  goodness,  they  would  never  have  made 
addresses  to  him,  or  so  frequently  sought  to  that  they  only 
apprehended  as  a  terrifying  object,'  When  you  hear  men  calling 
upon  Ood  in  a  time  of  affrighting  thunder,  you  cannot  imagine 
that  the  fear  of  thunder  did  first  introduce  the  notion  of  a  God, 
but  implies,  that  it  was  before  apprehended  by  them,  or  stamped 
upon  them,  though  their  fear  doth  at  present  actuate  that  belief, 
and  engage  them  in  a  present  exercise  of  piety;  and  whereat 
the  Scripture  saith,  "The  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom,"* or  of  all  religion;  it  b  not  understood  of  a  distracted 
and  terrifying  fear,  but  a  reverential  fear  of  him,  because  of 
his  holiness;  or  a  worship  of  him,  a  submtaaioD  to  him,  and 
sincere  seeking  of  him. 

Well,  then,  is  it  not  a  folly  for  an  atheist  to  deny  that  which 
ia  the  reason  and  common  sentiment  of  the  whole  world;  to 
strip  himself  of  humanity,  run  counter  to  his  own  conscience, 
prefer  a  private  before  a  universal  judgment,  give  the  lie  to  his 
own  nature  and  reason,  assert  things  impassible  to  be  proved, 
Day,  impossible  to  be  acted,  forge  irrationalilies  fur  the  support 
of  his  fancy  against  the  common  persuasion  of  the  world,  and 
against  himself,  and  so  much  of  God  as  is  manifest  in  him  and 
every  man?^ 

Seamn  II.  It  is  a  folly  to  deny  that  which  all  creatures  or   ' 
all  things  in  the  world  manifest.*     Let  us  view  this  in  Scrip- 
tare,  since  we  acknowledge  it,  and  after  consider  the  argument* 
from  natural  reason. 

The  apostle  resdves  it  (Rom.  i.  19, 30,)  "  The  invisible  things 
of  btm  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power 
and  Godhead,  so  that  they  are  without  excuse."  They  know, 
or  might  know,  by  the  things  that  were  made,  the  eternity  and 
power  of  God ;  their  sense  might  take  a  circuit  about  every 
otgect,  ami  their  minds  collect  the  being  and  something  of  the 
perfections  of  the  Dehy.    The  first  discourse  of  the  mind  upon 

>  GtMMid.  Vhjt.  4  1.  Ub.  IT.  c  9.  p.  991, 393.        '  Ptot.  ii.  10.  Pwlm  csL  10. 
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the  sight  of  a  delicate  piece  of  workmanship,  is  the  concliisionr 
of  the  being  of  an  artificer,  and  the  admiration  of  his  skill  and 
industry.  The  aposile  dolh  not  say,  ihe  invisible  things  of  God 
are  believed,  oi  they  have  an  opinion  of  them,  but  they  are 

1  aten,  and  clearly  seen.  They  are  like  crystal  glasses,  whicb 
give  a  clear  representation  of  ihe  existence  of  a  Deity,  like  that 
mirror,  reported  to  be  in  a  temple  in  Arcadia,  which  repre- 
sented  to  ihe  speclator,  not  his  pwn  face,  but  the  image  of  that 
Deity  which  he  worshipped.  The  whole  world  is  like  a  looking- 

'  glass,  which,  whole  and  entirB,  represents  the  iii>age  of  God, 
and  every  broken  piece  of  it,  every  little  shred  of  a  creatnre 
doih  the  like;  not  only  the  great  ones,  elephants  and  the  levia- 
than, hut-ants,  fiies,  worms,  whose  bodies  rather  than  names 
we  know:  the  greater  cattle  and  the  creeping  things  (Gen.  i. 
24;)  not  naming  there  any  intermediate  creainre,  lo  direct  us 
to  view  him  in  the  smaller  letters,  as  well  as  Ihe  greater  cha- 
racters of  Ihe  world.  His  name  is  "  glorious,"  and  his  attri- 
butes are  excellent  "in  alt  the  earth;"  ^  in  every  creature,  as  the 
glory  of  ihe  sun  is  in  every  beam  and  smaller  Sash;  he  is  seen 
in  every  insect,  in  every  spire  of  grass.  The  voice  of  the  Cre- 
ator is  in  the  most  contemptible  creature.  The  apostle  adds, 
that  ihey  are  so  clearly  seen,  that  men  are  inexcusable  if  they 
have  not  some  knowledge  of  God  by  them ;  if  they  might  not 
certainly  know  ihem,  they  might  have  some  excuse:  so  thai  his 
existence  is  not  only  probably,  but  demonstratively  proved  from 
the  things  of  the  world.' 

Especially  the  heavens  declare  him,  which  God  "stretches 
out  like  a  curtain,"^  or,  as  some  render  {he  word,  a  "  skin," 
whereby  is  signified,  that  heaven  is  an  open  book,  which  was 
anciently  made  of  the  skins  of  beasts,  that  by  the  knowledge 
of  them  we  maybe  taught  the  knowledge  of  God.  Where 
Scripture  was  not  revealed,  the  world  served  for  a  witness  of  a 
God;  whatever  arguments  (he  Scripture  uses  to  prove  it,  are 
drawn  from  nature  (though,  indeed,  it  doih  not  so  m»ch  prove 
as  suppose  the  existence  of  a  God:]  but  what  arguments  it  uses 
ere  from  the  creatures,  and  particularly  the  heavens,  which  are 
the  public  preachers  of  this  doctrine.  The  breath  of  God  sounds 
to  ail  the  world  through  those  organ-pipes.  His  being  is  visible 
in  their  existence,  his  wisdom  in  their  frame,  his  power  in  their 
motion,  his  goodness  iu  their  usefulness.  They  have  a  voice, 
and  their  voice  is  as  intelligible  as  any  common  language.*  And 
those  are  so  plain  heralds  of  a  Deity,  that  the  heathen  mistook 
them  for  deities,  and  gave  them  a  particular  adoration,  which 

1  Pnlm  viii.  1.  *  Baoei  in  Aqnin.  Pu.  S.  Qu.  3.  Artie  2.  p.  78.  ooL  9. 

*PwlmeiT.3. 

•  *  For  thoir  vcaoe  goeth  to  the  end  of  tin  ewth.'  Psalm  ztz.  4. 
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was  due  to  that  God  they  declnred.  The  first  idolatry  seems 
to  be  of  thoae  twavealy  bodies,  vhich  beg&n  probably  in  the 
time  of  Nimrod.  In  Job's  time  it  is  certain  they  admired  the 
elory  of  the  sun,  and  the  brightness  of  the  moon,  not  without 
Kissing  their  hands,  a  sign  of  adoration.'  It  is  evident  a  man 
may  as  well  doubt  whether  there  be  a  sun,  when  he  sees  bis 
beams  gilding  the  earth,  as  doubt  whether  there  be  a  God, 
when  he  $ees  his  Vorks  spread  in  the  world. 

The  things  in  the  world  declare  the  existence  of  a  God,  1.  In  ' 
their  production.  2.  Harmony.  3.  Preserraiion.  4.  Answering 
their  several  ends. 

First,  In  their  production.  The  declaration  of  the  existence 
of  God  was  the  chief  end  for  which  they  were  created,  that 
the  notion  of  a  supreme  and  independent  Eternal  Being  might 
more  easily  reach  the  active  understanding  of  man  from  the 
objects  of  sense,  dispersed  in  every  comer  of  the  world,  that 
he  might  pay  a  hotnage  and  devotion  to  the  Lord  of  all,  (Isaiah 
xl.  12, 13.  IS,  19,  &c.)  'Have  you  not  understood  from  the 
foaadation  of  the  earth,  it  is  he  that  tAti  upon  the  circle  of  the 
heaven,'  &c  How  could  this  great  heap  be  brought  into  beinft 
unless  a  God  had  framed  it  ?  Every  plant,  every  atom,  as  weD 
as  every  star,  at  the  first  meeting  whispers  this  in  oUr  ears, '  I 
have  a  Creator;  I  am  witness  to  a  Deity.'  Who  ever  saw  staiueS 
or  pictures  but  presently  thinks  of  a  statuary  and  a  limner  ?  Who 
beholds  garments,  ships,  or  houses,  but  understands  there  was 
a  weaver,  a  carpenter,  an  architect?*  Who  can  cast  his  eyes 
about  the  world,  but  tnust  think  of  that  power  that  formed  it, 
and  that  the  goodness  which  appears  in  the  formation  of  it  hath 
a  perfect  residence  in  some  being?  'Those  things  that  are 
good  must  flow  from  something  perfectly  good:  that  which 
is  chief  in  any  kind  is  the  cause  of  all  that  kind.  Fire,  which 
is  most  hot,  is  the  cause  of  all  things  which  are  hot.  There  is 
some  being  therefore  which  is  the  cause  of  all  that  perfection 
which  is  in  the  creature;  and  this  is  God.'  {^quin.  1  qu.  S. 
tSrtie.  3.)  All  things  that  are  demonstrate  something  from 
whence  they  are.  All  things  have  a  contracted  perfection,  and 
what  they  have  is  communicated  to  them.  Perfections  are  par- 
celled out  anaong  several  creatures.  Any  thing  that  is  imper- 
fect cannot  exist  of  itself  We  are  led,  therefore,  by  them  to 
consider  a  fountain  which  bubbles  up  in  all  perfection;  a  hand 
which  distributes  those  several  degrees  of  being  and  perfection 
to  what  we  see.  We  see  that  which  is  Imperfect;  our  minds 
conclude  something  perfect  to  exist  before  it.  Our  eye  sees 
the  streams,  but  our  understanding  risetb  to  the  head ;  as  the 

I  Job  iszi  36,  dT. 
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eye  sees  the  shadov,but  the  undentandiDg  informs  us  whether 
it  be  the  shadow  of  a  man  or  of  a  beast. 

God  has  given  us  sense  to  behold  the  objects  in  the  world, 
and  understanding  to  reason  his  existence  from  them.  The 
understanding  cannot  conceive  a  thing  to  have  made  itself;  that 
is  against  all  reason.  As  they  are  made,  they  speak  out  a 
Maker,'  and  cannot  be  a  trick  of  chance,  since  they  are  made 
with  such  an  immense  wisdom,  that  is  too  big  for  the  grasp 
of  all  human  understanding.  Those  that  doubt  whether  the 
existence  of  God  be  an  implanted  principle,  yet  agree  that  the 
effects  in  the  world  lead  to  a  supreme  and  universal  cause ; 
and  that  if  we  hare  not  the  knowledge  of  it  rooted  in  our  na- 
tures, yet  we  have  it  by  discourse ;  since,  by  all  masters  of 
reason,  a.proceaaua  in  infinitum  rawX  be  accounted  impossible 
in  subordinate  causes.  This  will  appear  in  several  things. 
,  I.  The  world  and  every  creature  had  a  beginning.  The 
Scripture  ascertains  this  to  us.  David  who  was  not  the  first 
man,  gives  the  praise  to  God  of  his  being  'curiously  wrought,' 
&C.  (Psal.  cxxxix.  14, 15.)  Godgave  being  to  men,  and  plants, 
and  beasts  before  they  gave  being  to  one  another.  He  gives 
being  to  them  now  as  the  Fountain  of  all  being,  though  the 
several  modes  of  being  are  from  the  several  natures  of  second 
causes. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  we  are  ascertained  that  they  were  made  by 
the  true  God;  jhat  they  were  made  by  his  word;'  that  they 
were  made  of  nothing;  and  not  only  this  lower  world  wherein 
we  live,  but,  according  to  the  Jewish  division,  the  world  of 
men,  the  world  of  stars,  and  the  world  of  spirits  and  souls.  We 
do  no  not  waver  in  it,  or  doubt  of  it,  as  the  heathen  did  in  their 
disputes;  we  know  they  are  the  workmanship  of  the  true  God, 
of  that  God  we  adore,  not  of  false  gods;  'by  his  word,'  with- 
out  any  instrument  or  engine,  as  in  earthly  structures j  'of 
things  which  do  not  appear,'  without  any  pre-existent  matter, 
as  all  artifical  works  of  men  are  framed.  Yet  the  proof  of  the 
beginning  of  the  world  is  a£Srmed  with  good  reason ;  and  if  it 
had  a  beginning,  it  had  also  some  higher  cause  than  itself: 
every  effect  hath  a  cause. 

The  world  was  not  eternal,  or  from  eternity,'  The  matter 
of  the  world  cannot  be  eternal.  Matter  cannot  subsist  with- 
out form,  nor  put  on  any  form  without  the  action  of  some  cause. 
This  cause  must  be  in  being  before  it  acted;  that  which  is  not 
cannot  act.  The  cause  of  the  world  must  necessarily  exist  be- 
fore any  matter  was  endued  with  any  form;  that,  therefore, 
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cannot  be  eternal  before  which  another  did  subsist;  if  it  were 
from  eternity,  it  would  not  be  subject  to  mutation.  If  the  whole 
was  from  eternity,  why  not  also  the  parts;  what  makes  the 
changes  so  visible  then,  if  eternity  would  exempt  it  from  mu- 
tability ? 

1.  Time  cannot  be  infinite,  and,  therefore,  the  world  not  eter- 
nal. All  motion  bath  its  beginning;  if  it  were  otherwise,  we 
must  say  the  number  of  heavenly  revolutions  of  days  and 
nights,  which  are  past  to  this  instant,  is  actually  infinite,  which 
cannot  be  in  nature.'  If  it  were  so,  it  must  needs  be  granted 
that  a  part  is  equal  to  the  whole;  because  infinite  being  equal. 
to  infinite,  the  number  of  days  past  in  all  ages  to  the  beginning 
of  one  year  being  infinite  (as  they  would  be  supposing  the 
world  had  no  beginning)  would  by  consequence  be  equal  to 
the  number  of  days  which  shall  pass  to  the  end  of  the  next ; 
whereas  that  number  of  days  past  is  indeed  but  a  part;  and 
so  a  part  would  be  equal  to  the  whole. 

2.  Generations  of  men,  animals,  and  plants,  could  not  be 
from  eternity;  if  any  man  say  the  world  was  from  eternity, 
then  there  must  be  propagations  of  tiring  creatures  in  the 
■anae  manner  as  are  at  this  day ;  for  without  this  the  world 
could  not  consist.*  What  we  see  now  done  must  have  been 
perpetually  done,  if  it  be  done  by  a  necessity  of  nature;  but 
we  see  nothing  now  that  doth  arise  but  by  a  mutual  propa- 
gation from  another.  If  the  world  were  eternal,  therefore, 
it  must  be  so  in  all  eternity.  Take  any  particular  species. 
Suppose  a  man,  if  men  were  from  eternity;  then  there  were 
perpetual  generations — some  were  born  into  the  world,  and 
some  died.  Now  the  natural  condition  of  generation  is,  that 
a  man  doth  not  generate  a  man,  nor  a  sheep  a  lamb,  as  soon 
as  ever  itself  is  brought  into  the  world ;  but  get  strength  and 
vigour  by  degrees,  and  must  arrive  to  a  certain  stated  age  be- 
fore they  can  produce  the  like ;  for  whilst  any  thing  is  little  and 
below  the  due  age,  it  cannot  increase  its  kind.  Men  therefore, 
and  other  creatures,  did  propagate  their  kind  by  the  same  law, 
not  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  born,  but  in  the  interval  of  some 
time;  and  children  grew  up  by  degrees  in  the  mother's  womb 
till  they  were  fit  to  be  brought  forth.  If  this  be  so,  then  there 
coutd  not  be  an  eternal  succession  of  propagating;  for  there  is 
no  eternal  continuation  of  time.  Time  is  always  to  be  con- 
ceived as  having  one  part  before  another;  but  that  perpetuity  of 
nativities  is  always  aAer  some  time,  wherein  it  could  not  be  for 
the  weakness  of  age.  If  no  man  then  can  conceive  a  propaga- 
tion from  eternity,  there  must  be  then  a  beginning  of  generation 
in  time,  and,  consequently,  the  creatures  were  made  in  time. 

>  Dulla,  at  niim.  ■  P«la*.  ThM.  Docmat  Tom.  I.  lib.  ic-^-P- 1^- 
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<  If  ihe  vorld  vote  eternal,  it  must  h^vs  been  in  the  same 
posture  as  it  is  now,  in  o,  state  of  generation  and  corruption; 
and  so  corruption  must  hare  been  as  eterqal  as  geasration,  and 
then  things  that  do  generate  and  corrupt  must  have  eternally 
been  and  ctematly  not  have  been:  there  must  be  some  first  wajr 
(o  set  generation  on  work."  We  murt  lose  ourselves  in  our 
conceptions;  we  cannot  conceive  a  &ther  before  a  child,  as  well 
as  we  cannot  conceive  a  child  before  a  father:  and  reason  ia 
quite  bewildered,  and  cannot  return  into  a  right  way  of  concep- 
tion, till  it  conceive  one  first  of  every  Kind:  one  first  man,  one 
first  animal,  one  first  plant,  from  whence  others  do  proceed. 
The  argument  is  unanswerable,  and  the  wisest  atheist  (if  any  - 
atheist  c^n  be  called  wise)  cannot  unloose  the  knot.  We  must 
Qome  to  something  that  is  first  in  every  kind,  and  (his  first  must 
have  a.  cause,  not  of  the  same  kind,  but  infinite  and  indepen- 
dent; otheiwite  men  run  into  ineonceivable  labyrinths  and 
contradictions. 

Man,  the  noblest  creature  upon  earth  hath  a  beginning.  No 
pian  in  the  world  but  was  some  years  ago  no  man.  If  every 
man  we  se«  bad  a  beginning,  then  the  first  man  had  also  a  be- 
ginning, then  the  world  had  a  beginniug :  for  the  earth,  which 
was  made  for  the  use  of  man,  had  wanted  that  end  for  which  ' 
it  was  made.  We  must  pitch  upon  some  one  nuin  that  was 
unborn;  that  first  man  must  either  be  eternal ;  that  cannot  b«, 
for  he  that  hath  no  beginning  hath  no  end;  or  must  spring  out 
of  the  earth  as  plants  and  trees  do;'  that  cannot  be:  why  should 
not  the  earth  produce  men  to  this  day,  as  it  doth  planta  and 
trees?  -He  was  therefore  made;  and  whatsoever  is  made  hath 
some  cause  that  made  it,  which  is  God.  If  the  world  were  un- 
created it  were  then  immutable,  but  every  creature  upon  the 
earth  is  in  a  continuialfliu;,  always  changing:*  if  things  be  mu- 
table, they  were  created;  if  created,  (hey  were  made  by  sons 
author:  whatsoever  hath  a  beginning  must  have  a  maker ;  if  tha 
world  hath  a  beginoiog,  there  w^  then  a  time  when  it  was  not; 
it  must  hav*  some  cause  to  produce  it.  That  vhioh  makes  i# 
before  that  which  is  madn^,  and  this  is  God. 
,  II.  Which  will  appear  further  in  this  proposition,  No  ciea- 
tuia  can  make  itself:  the  world  could  not  make  itself,. 

If  every  man  had  a  beginning,  every  man  then  was  one? 
nothing;  be  Qould  not  then  make  himself,  because  nothing  can- 
not, be  the  cause  of  soqiething;  <Tbe  Lord  he  is  God;  he  hath 
made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves'  (Pa,  c.  3.)  Whatsoever  begun 
i^  time  was  not;  and  when  it  was  nothing)  it  had  nothing,  and 
i}0uld  do  nothing;  and  therefore  could  never  give  to  itself, 
nor  tQ  any  other,  to  be,  9r  to  be  HAa  lo  do:  for  then  it  gave 
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what  it  had  not,  aod  did  what  it  could  not.  Since  reason 
must  acknowledge  a  first  of  every  kind,  a  first  man,  &c.  it  must 
ackoowledge  him  created  and  made.  Dot  by  himself. '  why 
have  not  other  men  since  risen  up  by  themselves,  not  by  chance? 
why  hath  not  chance  produced  the  like  in  (hat  ioDg  time  the 
word  bath  stood?  If  we  never  knew  any  thiog  give  being  to 
itself,  how  can  we  imagine  any  thing  ever  could?  I f  the  chiefest 
part  of  this  lower  world  caonot,  nor  any  part  of  it  bath  been 
known  to  give  being  to  ilself,  then  the  whole  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  give  any  being  to  itself:  man  did  not  form  himself;  his 
body  is  not  from  himself;  it  would  then'  have  the  power  of 
moving  itself,  but  that  is  not  able  to  live  or  act  without  the  pre- 
sence of  the  soul.  Whilst  the  soul  is  present,  the  body  moves; 
when  that  is  absent,  th«  body  lies  as  a  senseless  log,  not  having 
the  least  action  or  motion.  His  soul  could  not  form  itself.  Can 
that  which  cannot  form  the  least  mote,  the  least  grain  of  dust, 
form  itself,  a  nobler  substance  than  any  upon  the  eEirth?  This 
will  be  evident  to  every  man's  reason,  if  we  consider, 

I.  I^othing  can  act  before  it  is.  The  first  man  was  not,  and 
therefore  could  not  make  hitDsalf  to  be.  For  any  thing  to  pro- 
duce itself  is  to  act:  if  it  acted  before  it  was,  it  was  then  sotn»- 
Ihing  and  nothing  at  the  same  time ;  it  then  had  a  being  before 
it  had  a  being ;  it  acted  when  it  brought  itself  into  being.  How 
oould  it  act  without  a  beiog,  unless  it  was?  So  that  if  it  were 
the  cause  of  itself,  it  must  be  before  itself  as  well  as  after  itself; 
it  was  before  it  was;  it  was  as  a  cause  before  it  wasas  an  effect 
Action  always  aupposetb  a  principle  Irom  whence  it  flows;  as 
pothing  hath  qo  existence,  so  it  hath  no  operation;  there  must 
be,  tberefore,  something  of  real  existence  to  give  a  being  to 
diose  things  that  are,  and  every  cause  must  bean  effect  of  some 
other  before  it  be  a  cause.  To  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same 
lime,  is  a  manifest  contradiction,  which  would  be,  if  any  thing 
made  iiqelf.  That  which  makes  is  always  before  that  which, 
is  made.  Who  will  say  the  house  is  before  the  oarpenter,  or 
th«  picture  before  the  linner?  Ttie  world  as  a  creator  must  be 
before  itself  as  a  creature. 

a.  That  which  doth  not  understand  itself  and  order  ilself 
could  not  make  itself.  If  the  first  man  fnlly  understood  his  own 
nature,  die  excellency  of  his  own  soul,  the  manner  of  its  opera- 
tions, why  was  not  that  understanding  conveyed  to  his  pos- 
terity? Are  not  many  of  them  found,  who  understand  their 
Qvn  nature,  almost  w  little  aa  a  beast  understands  itself;  or  a 
.rose  understands  its  own  sweetness;  or  a  tulip  its  own  colours? 
^  Scripture,  indeed,  gives  us  an  account  how  this  came  about, 
vi?.  by  the  deplorable  rebellion  of  man,  whereby  death  was 
<  PetaT.  tbe»  ?<«.  T^m.  L  lit>.  i,  •■  3.  P- 14- 
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brought  upon  them  (a.  spiritual  death,  which  includes  ignorance, 
as  well  as  an  inabitity  to  spiritual  action.')  Thus  he  fell  from  his 
honour,  and  became  like  the  beasts  that  perish,  and  not  retain- 
ing God  in  his  knowledge,  retained  not  himself  in  his  own 
knowledge. 

But  what  reply  can  an  atheist  make  to  it,  who  acknowledges 
no  higher  cause  than  nature?  If  the  soul  made  itself,  how 
comes  it  to  be  so  dark,  so  wanting  in  its  knowledge  of  itself, 
and  of  other  things?  If  the  sout  made  its  own  understanding, 
whence  did  the  defect  arise  ?  If  some  first  principle  was  set- 
tled by  the  first  man  in  himself,  where  was  the  stop  that  he  did 
not  implant  all  in  his  own  mind,  and  consequently,  in  the  minds 
of  all  his  decendants?  Our  souls  know  little  of  themselves, 
little  of  the  world,  are  every  day  upon  new  inquiries,  have  little 
salis&ction  in  themselves,  meet  wi^  many  an  invincible  difficul- 
ty in  their  way,  and  when  they  seem  to  come  to  some  resolution 
in  some  cases  stagger  again,  and,  like  a  stone  rolled  up  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  quickly  find  themselves  again  at  the  foot.  How 
come  they  to  be  so  purblind  in  truth?  so  short  of  that  which 
they  judge  true  goodness?  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  they 
cannot  order  their  own  rebellious  affections,  but  suffer  the 
reins  they  have  to  hold  over  their  affections  to  be  taken  out  of 
their  hands  by  the  unruly  fancy  and  fiesh  ?  This  no  man  that 
denies  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  revelation  in  Scripture,  can 
give  an  account  of.  Blessed  be  God  that  we  have  the  Scripture, 
which  gives  iis  an  account  of  those  things,  that  all  the  wit  of 
men  could  never  inform  us  of;  and  that  when  they  are  dis- 
covered and  known  by  revelation,  ihey  appear  not  contrary  to 
reason! 
I  3.  If  the  first  man  made  himself,  how  came  he  to  limit  him- 
self? If  he  gave  himself  being,  why  did  he  not  give  himself  all 
the  perfections  and  ornaments  of  being?  Nothing  that  made 
itself  could  sit  down  contented  with  a  little,  but  would  have 
had  as  much  power  to  give  itself  that  which  is  less,  as  to  give 
itself  being,  when  it  was  nothing.  The  excellences  it  wanted 
had  not  been  more  difficult  to  gain  than  the  other  which  it 
possessed,  as  belonging  to  its  nature.  If  the  first  man  had 
been  independent  upon  another,  and  had  his  perfection  from 
himself,  he  might  have  acquired  that  perfection  he  wanted  as 
well  S3  have  bestowed  upon  himself  that  perfection  he  had;  and 
then  there  would  have  been  no  bounds  set  to  him.  He  would 
have  been  omniscient  and  immutable.  He  might  have  given 
himself  what  he  would ;  if  he  had  had  the  setting  his  own  bounds, 
he  would  have  set  none  at  all;  for  what  should  restrain  him? 
No  man  now  wants  ambition  to  be  what  he  is  not;  and  if  the 

■OcniLlT.    Pnlm  idiz.  90. 
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first  man  had  not  been  determined  by  another,  but  had  giyeo 
himself  being,  be  would  not  have  remained  in  that  determi- 
nate being,  no  more  than  a  load  would  remain  a  toad,  if  it  had 
power  to  make  itself  a  man,  and  that  power  it  would  have  had, 
if  it  had  given  itself  a  being.  Whatsoever  gives  itself  being, 
would  give  itself  all  degrees  of  being,  and  so  would  have  no 
imperfection,  because  every  imperfection  is  a  want  of  some 
degree  of  being.  He  that  could  give  himself  matter  and  life, 
might  give  himself  every  thing.'  The  giving  of  life  is  an  act 
of  omnipotence;  and  what  is  oninipoteRt  in  one  thing  may  be 
in  all.  Besides,  if  the  first  man  had  made  himself,  he  would 
have  conveyed  himself  to  all  his  posterity  in  the  same  manner; 
every  man  would  have  had  all  the  perfections  of  the  first  man, 
as  every  creature  has  the  perfections  of  the  same  kind,  from 
whence  it  naturally  issues;  all  are  desirous  to  communicate 
what  they  can  to  their  posterity.  Communicative  goodness  be- 
longs to  every  nature.  Every  plant  propagates  its  kind  in  the 
same  perfection  it  hath  itself;  and  the  nearer  any  thing  comes 
to  a  rational  nature,  the  greater  affection  it  hath  to  that  which 
descends  from  it;  therefore  this  affection  belongs  to  a  rational 
nature,  much  more.  The  first  man,  therefore,  if  he  had  had 
power  to  give  himself  being,  and,  consequently,  all  perfection, 
he  would  have  had  as  much  power  to  convey  it  down  to  his 
posterity;  no  impediment  could  have  slopped  his  way;  then  all 
souls  proceeding  from  that  first  man  would  have  been  equally 
intellectual.  What  should  hinder  them  from  inheriting  the 
same  perfections  ?  Whence  should  they  have  divers  quahfica- 
tions  and  differences  in  their  understandings  ?  No  man  then 
would  have  been  subject  to  those  weaknesses,  doublings,  and 
unsatisfied  desires  of  knowledge  and  perfection.  But  seeing  all 
souls  are  not  alike,  it  is  certain  they  depend  upon  some  other 
cause  for  the  communication  of  that  excellency  they  have.  If 
the  perfections  of  men  be  so  contracted  and  kept  within  certain 
bounds,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  not  in  his  own  power,  and 
so  were  not  from  himself.  Whatsoever  bath  a  determinate 
being  must  be  limited  by  some  superior  caiise.  There  is,  there- 
fore, some  superior  power,  that  hath  thus  determined  the  crea- 
ture by  set  bounds  and  distinct  measures,  and  bath  assigned  to 
every  one  its  proper  nature,  that  it  should  not  be  greater  or  less 
than  it  is;  who  hath  said  of  every  one  as  of  the  waves  of  the 
sea, '  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further  ;*  and  this  is  God. 
Man  could  not  have  reserved  any  perfection  from  his  posterity; 
for  since  he  doth  propagate  not  by  choice,  but  nature,  he  could 
no  more  have  kept  back  any  perfection  from  them,  than  he 

)  Tberafbre  ths  beklbeni  oJJed  Cod  *i  »f  the  onJ;  Being,    Otber  thinii  wcr* 
not  beinfs,  becaoM  Uwy  had  not  all  degree*  of  being. 
■Jobxxxrili.  II. 
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could,  as  he  pleased,  hare  given  an^  perfection  beloDging  to 
his  nature  to  them. 

4.  That  which  hath  power  to  give  itself  being,  canoot  want 
power  to  preserve  that  being.  Preservation  is  not  more  diffi- 
cult than  creation.  If  the  first  man  made  himself,  why  did  he 
not  preserve  himself?  He  is  not  now  among  the  living  in  the 
world.  How  came  he  to  be  so  feeble  as  to  sink  into  the  grave? 
Why  did  he  not  inspire  himself  with  new  heat  and  moisture, 
and  fill  his  languishing  limbs  and  declining  body  with  new 
strength?  Why  did  he  not  chase  away  diseases  and  death  at 
the  first  approach  ?  What  creature  can  find  the  dust  of  the  first 
man?  All  his  posterity  traverse  the  stage  and  retire  again;  in 
8  short  space  their  age  departs,  and  is  removed  from  them  '  as 
a  shepherd's  tent,'  and  is  '  cut  off  with  pining  sickness."  '  The 
life  of  man  is  as  a  wind,  and  like  a  cloud  that  is  consumed  and 
vanishes  away.  The  eye  that  sees  him  shall  see  him  no  more ; 
he  returns  not  to  his  house,  neither  doth  his  place  know  him 
any  more.'*  The  Scripture  gives  us  the  reason  of  this,  and  lays 
it  npon  the  score  of  sin  against  his  Creator,  which  no  man, 
without  revelation,  can  give  any  satisfactory  account  of.  Had 
the  first  man  made  himself,  he  had  been  sufficient  for  himself, 
able  to  support  himself  without  the  assistance  of  any  creature. 
He  would  not  have  needed  animals  and  plants,  and  other  helps 
10  nourish  and  refresh  him,  nor  medicines  to  cure  him.  He 
could  not  be  beholden  to  other  things  for  his  support,  which  he 
is  certain  he  never  made  for  himself  His  own  nature  would 
have  continued  that  vigour,  which  once  he  had  conferred  upon 
himself.  He  would  not  have  needed  the  heat  and  light  of  the 
sun;  he  would  have  wanted  nothing  sufficient  for  himself  in 
himself;  he  needed  not  havesought  without  himself  for  his  own 
preservation  and  comfort.  What  depends  upon  another,  is  not 
of  itself;  and  what  depends  upon  things  inferior  to  itself,  is 
less  of  itself.  Since  nothing  can  subsist  of  itself,  since  we  see 
those  things  upon  which  man  depends  for  his  nourishment  and 
subsistence,  growing  and  decaying,  starling  into  the  world  and 
retiring  from  it,  as  well  as  man  himself;  some  preserving  cause 
must  be  concluded,  upon  which  all  depends. 

5.  If  the  first  man  did  produce  himself,  why  did  he  not  pro- 
duce  himself  before  ? 

It  hath  been  already  proved  that  he  had  a  beginning,  and 
conld  not  be  from  eternity.  Why  then  did  he  not  make  him- 
self  before  ?  Not  because  he  would  not ;  for  having  no  being, 
he  could  have  no  will :  he  could  neither  be  willing  nor  not 
willing.  If  he  could  not  then,  how  could  he  afterwards?  If 
it  were  in  his  own  power,  he  could  have  done  it,  be  would 
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hare  done  it ;  if  it  were  not  in  bis  own  power,  Iben  it  iras  in 
the  power  of  some  other  cause,  and  that  is  God.  How  came 
he  by  that  power  to  produce  faimself?  If  the  power  of  pro> 
ducing  himself  v«re  commuDicated  by  another,  thes  man  could 
not  be  the  cause  of  bimself;  that  is  the  cauae  of  it  which  coui- 
municated  that  power  to  it.  But  if  the  poww  of  being  waa 
in  and  from  himself,  and  in  do  other,  nor  commanicated  to  him, 
man  would  always  have  been  in  act,  and  always  have  existed; 
DO  hinderancG  can  be  conceived.  For  that  which  had  the  power 
of  being  in  Itself,  was  invincible  by  any  thing  that  should  stand 
in  the  way  of  its  own  being. 

We  may  conclude  from  hence,  the  ezcelkncy  of  the  Scrip- 
ture; that  it  is  a  word  not  to  be  refused  credit  It  gives  us  the 
most  rational  account  of  things  in  the  1st  and  Sd  of  Genesis, 
which  nothing  in  the  world  else  is  able  to  do. 

in.  No  creature  could  make  the  world,  No  creature  can  ' 
create  another.  If  it  creates  of  nothing,  it  is  then  omnipotent 
and  so  not  a  creature.  If  it  makes  something  of  matter  unfit 
for  that  whidi  is  produced  out  of  it,  then  the  inquiry  will  be. 
Who  was  the  cause  of  the  matter?  and  so  we  must  arrive  t« 
some  uncreated  being,  the  cause  of  all.  Whatsoever  gives 
being  to  any  other,  must  be  the  highest  being,  and  must  possess 
alt  the  perfections  of  that  which  it  gives  being  to.  What  visible 
creature  is  there  which  possesses  the  perfections  of  the  whole 
world?  If,  therefore,  an  invisible  creature  made  the  world, 
the  same  inquiries  will  return,  whence  that  ereature  had  its 
being?  for  he  could  not  make  himselC  If  any  creature  did 
create  the  world,  he  must  da  it  by  the  strength  and  virtue  of 
another,  which  first  gave  him  being,  attd  this  is  God.  For 
whatsoever  hath  its  existence  and  virtue  of  acting  from  another, 
is  not  God.  If  it  hath  its  virtue  from  another,  it  is  then  a  aecood 
cause,  and  so  supposeth  a  first  cause.  It  must  have  some  cause  - 
of  itself,  or  be  eternally  existent.  If  eternally  existent,  it  is  not 
a  second  cause,  but  God;  if  not  eternally  exigent,  we  must 
come  to  something  at  length  which  was  the  cause  of  it,  oi  else 
be  bewildered  without  being  able  to  give  an  account  of  any 
thing.  We  must  come  at  last  to  an  infinite,  eternal,  indepen- 
dent Being,  that  was  the  fint  cause  of  this  structure  and  fabric 
wherein  we  and  all  creatures  dwell.  The  Scripture  proclaims 
this  aloud, '  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  elae:  I  form  the 
light,  and  I  create  darkness.' '  Man,  the  noblest  creature,  catt- 
not  of  himself  make  a  man,  the  chiefest  part  of  the  world.  If 
our  parents  only,  without  a  superior  power,  made  our  bodies 
Of  souls,  they  would  know  the  frame  of  them;  as  be  that  makes 
a  lock  kuows  the  wards  of  it ;  he  that  makes  any  curious  piec* 
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of  arras,  knows  how  he  sets  the  various  colours  together,  and 
how  many  threads  went  to  each  division  in  the  web;  he  that 
makes  a  watch,  having  the  idea  of  the  whole  work  in  his  mind, 
knows  the  motions  of  it, and  the  reason  of  those  motions.  But 
both  parents  and  children  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
their  souls  and  bodies,  and  of  the  reason  of  their  motions.  God 
only,  that  had  the  supreme  hand  in  forming  us,  in  whose  'book 
all  our  members  are  written,  which  in  continuance  were  fash- 
ioned," knows  what  we  all  are  ignorant  of.  If  man  hath,  in 
an  ordinary  course  of  generation,  his  being  chiefly  from  a 
higher  cause  than  his  parents,  the  world  then  certainly  had  its 
being  from  some  infinitely  wise  intelligent  being,  which  is  God. 
If  it  were,  as  some  fancy,  made  by  an  assembly  of  atoms,  there 
roust  be  some  infinite  intelligent  cause  that  made  them,  some 
cause  that  separated  them,  some  cause  that  mingled  them  to- 
gether for  the  piling  up  so  comely  a  structure  as  the  world.  It 
is  the  most  absurd  thing  to  think  they  should  meet  together  by 
hazard,  and  rank  themselves  in  that  order  we  see,  without  a 
higher  and  a  wise  agent.  So  that  no  creature  could  make  the 
world.  For  supposing  any  creature  was  formed  before  this 
visible  world,  and  might  have  a  hand  in  disposing  things,  yet 
he  must  have  a  cause  of  himself,  and  must  act  by  the  virtue 
and  strength  of  another,  and  this  is  God. 

IV.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  there  is  a  first  cause  of  things, 
which  we  call  God.  There  must  be  something  supreme  in  the 
order  of  nature,  something  which  is  greater  than  all,  which 
hath  nothing  beyond  it  or  above  it,  otherwise  we  must  run  in 
infinitum.  We  see  not  a  river,  but  we  conclude  a  fountain; 
a  watch,  but  we  conclude  an  artificer.  As  all  number  begins 
from  unity,  so  alt  the  multitude  of  things  in  the  world  begins 
from  some  unity,  oneness  as  the  principle  of  it.  It  is  natural 
to  arise  from  a  view  of  those  things,  to  the  conception  of  a 
nature  more  perfect  than  any.  As  from  heat  mixed  with  cold, 
and  light  mixed  with  darkness,  men  conceive  aVid  arise  in  their 
understandings  to  an  intense  heat  and  a  pure  light;  and  from 
a  corporeal  or  bodily  substance  joined  with  an  Incorporeal,  (as 
man  is  an  earthly  body  and  a  spiritual  soul,]  we  ascend  to  a 
conception  of  a  substance  purely  incorporeal  and  spiritual:  so 
from  a  muUitude  of  things  in  the  world,  reason  leads  us  to  one 
choice  being  above  all.  And  since  in  all  natures  in  the  world, 
we  still  find  a  superior  nature;  the  nature  of  one  beast  above 
the  nature  of  another;  the  nature  of  man  above  the  nature  of 
beasts;  and  some  invisible  nature,  the  worker  of  strange  effects 
in  the  air  and  earth,  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  visible 
cause,  we  must  suppose  some  nature  above  all  those,  of  incon- 
ceivable perfection. 

'  Pnlm  oxxiis.  16. 
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Every  sceptic,  one  that  doubts  whether  there  be  any  thing 
real  or  not  in  the  world,  that  counts  every  thing:  on  appearance, 
must  necessarily  own  a  first  cause.'  They  cannot  reasonably 
doubt,  but  that  there  is  some  first  cause  which  makes  the  thiirgs 
appear  so  to  them.  They  cannot  be  the  cause  of  their  own 
appearance.  For  as  nothing  can  have  a  being  from  itself,  so 
nothing  can  appear  by  itself  and  its  own  force.  Nothing  can 
be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time.  But  that  which  is  not  and 
yet  seems  to  be;  if  it  be  the  cause  why  it  seems  to  be  what  it  is 
not,  it  may  be  said  to  be  and  not  to  be.  But  certainly  such 
persons  must  think  themselves  to  exist.  If  ihey  do  not,  they 
cannot  think;  and  if  they  do  exist,  they  must  have  some  cause 
of  that  existence.  So  that  which  way  soever  we  turn  ourselves, 
we  must  in  reason  own  a  first  cause  of  the  world.  Well,  then, 
might  the  Psalmist  term  an  atheist  a  fool,  that  disowns  a  God 
against  bis  own  reason.  Without  owning  a  God  as  the  first 
cause  of  the  world,  no  man  can  give  any  tolerable  or  satisfac- 
tory account  of  the  world  to  his  own  reason.  And  this  first 
cause, 

1.  Must  necessarily  exist.  It  is  necessary  that  He  by  whom 
all  things  are,  should  be  before  all  things,  and  nothing  before 
him.  '  And  if  nothing  be  before  him,  he  comes  not  from  any 
other;  and  then  he  always  was,  and  without  beginniag.  He  is 
from  himself;  not  that  he  once  was  not,  but  because  he  hath 
not  his  existence  from  another,  and  therefore  of  necessity  he 
did  exist  from  all  eternity.  Nothing  can  make  itself,  or  bring 
itself  into  being;  therefore  there  must  be  some  being  which 
hath  no  cause,  that  depends  upon  no  other,  never  was  pro- 
duced by  any  other,  but  was  what  he  is  from  eternity,  and 
cannot  be  otherwise;  and  is  not  what  he  is  by  will,  but  nature, 
necessarily  existing,  and  always  existing  without  any  capacity 
or  possibility  ever  not  to  be. 

2.  Must  be  infinitely  perfect.  Since  man  knows  he  is  an 
imperfect  being,  he  must  suppose  the  perfections  he  wants  are 
sealed  in  some  other  being  which  hath  limited  him,  and  upon 
which  he  depends.  Whatsoever  we  conceive  of  excellency  or 
perfection,  must  be  in  God.  For  we  can  conceive  no  perfection 
but  what  God  hath  given  us  a  power  to  conceive.  And  he 
that  gave  us  a  power  to  conceive  a  transcendent  perfection 
above  whatever  we  saw  or  heard  of,  hath  much  more  in  him- 
self; else  he  could  not  give  us  such  a  conception. 

Secondly,  As  the  production  of  the  world,  so  the  harmony  of 
all  the  parts  of  it  declare  the  being  and  wisdom  of  a  God. 
Without  the  acknowledging  God,  the  atheist  can  give  no  ac- 
count of  those  things.     The  multitude,  elegancy,  variety,  and 
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beauty  of  all  things  are  steps  whereby  to  ascend  to  one  fonn- 
taio  and  original  of  them.  Is  it  not  a  folly  to  deny  the  being 
of  a  wise  agent,  who  sparkles  in  the  beauty  and  motions  of  the 
heavens,  rides  upon  (he  wings  of  the  wind,  and  is  writien  upon 
the  flowers  and  fruits  of  plants?  As  the  cause  is  known  by  (he 
effects,  so  the  wisdom  of  the  canse  is  known  by  the  elegancy 
of  the  work,  the  proportion  of  the  parts  to  one  another.  Who 
can  imagine  the  world  could  be  rashly  made,  and  without  con- 
sultation, which,  in  every  part  of  it,  is  so  artificially  framed? 
No  work  of  art  springs  up  of  its  own  accord. '  The  world  is 
framed  by  an  excellent  art,  and,  therefore,  made  by  some  skil- 
ful artist.  As  we  hear  not  a  melodious  instrument,  but  we 
conclude  there  is  a  musician  (hat  touches  it,  as  well  as  some 
skilful  hand  that  framed  and  disposed  it  for  those  lessons;  and 
no  man  that  hears  the  pleasant  sound  of  a  lute  but  will  Hx  his 
thoughts,  not  upon  the  instrument  itself,  but  upon  the  skill  of 
the  artist  that  made  it,  and  the  art  of  the  musician  that  strikes 
it,  though  he  should  not  see  the  first,  when  he  saw  the  lute, 
nor  see  the  other,  when  he  hears  the  harmony:  so  a  rational 
creature  confines  not  his  thoughts  to  his  sense  when  he  sees  the 
sun  in  its  glory,  and  the  moon  walking  in  its  brightness;  but 
riseih  up  in  a  contemplation  and  admiration  of  that  Infinite 
Spirit  that  composed,  and  filled  them  with  such  sweetness. 
This  appears, 

.  1.  In  the  linking  contrary  qualities  together.  All  things  are 
compounded  of  the  elements.  Those  are  endued  with  contrary 
qualities,  dryness  and  moisture,  heat  and  cold.  These  would 
always  be  contending  with  and  infesting  one  another's  rights, 
till  the  contest  ended  in  the  destruction  of  one  or  both.  Where 
firo  is  predominant,  it  would  suck  up  the  water;  where  water 
is  prevalent,  it  would  quench  the  fire.  The  heat  would  wholly 
expel  the  cold,  or  the  cold  overpower  the  heat;  yet  we  see 
them  chained  and  linked  one  within  another  in  every  body 
upon  the  earth,  and  rendering  mutual  offices  for  the  benefit  of 
that  body  wherein  they  are  seated,  and  alt  conspiring  together 
in  their  particular  quarrels  for  the  public  interest  of  the  body. 
How  could  those  contraries,  that  of  themselves  observe  no 
order,  that  are  always  preying  upon  one  another,  jointly  accord 
tc^ther  of  themselves,  for  one  common  end,  if  they  were  not 
linked  in  a  common  band,  and  reduced  to  that  order  by  some 
incomprehensible  wisdom  and  power,  which  keeps  a  hand 
upon  them,  orders  (heir  motions  and  directs  their  even(s,  and 
makes  them  readily  pass  into  one  another's  natures?  Confu- 
sion had  been  the  result  of  the  discord  and  diversity  of  their 
natures;  no  composition  could  have  been  of  those  confiicting 

I  PhiloL  Jodn.  FetsT.  Theolatr-  Dog.  Ton.  I.  Ub.  L  c.  1.  p.  9. 
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qualities  for  the  frame  of  any  body,  nor  any  harmony  arise 
fiom  so  many  jarring  strings,  if  they  had  not  been  reduced  into 
concord  by  one  that  is  supreme  Lord  over  them,  and  knows 
how  to  dispose  their  rarieties  and  enmities  for  the  pubMc  good. 
If  a  man  should  see  a  large  city  or  country,  consisting  of  great  ' 
muttittides  of  men,  of  different  tempers,  full  of  frauds,  and  fac- 
tions, and  animosities  in  their  natures  against  one  another,  yet 
living  together  in  good  order  and  peace,  without  oppressing 
and  invading  one  another,  and  joining  together  for  the  public 
good,  he  vould  presently  conclude  there  were  some  excellent 
governor,  who  tempered  them  by  his  wisdom,  and  preserved 
the  public  peace,  though  he  had  never  yet  beheld  him  with  his 
eye. '  It  is  as  oecessary  to  conclude  a  God,  who  moderates  the 
contrarieties  in  the  world,  as  to  conclude  a  wise  prince  who 
overrules  the  contrary  dispositions  in  a  state,  making  every 
one  to  keep  his  own  bounds  and  confines.  Things  that  are 
contrary  to  one  another  subsist  in  an  admirable  order. 

3.  In  the  subserviency  of  one  thing  to  another.  All  the 
members  of  living  creatures  are  curiously  fitted  for  the  service 
of  one  another,  destined  to  a  particular  end,  and  endued  with 
a  virtue  to  attain  that  end,  and  so  distinctly  placed,  that  one  is 
no  htnderance  to  the  other  in  its  operations. '  Is  not  this  more 
admirable  than  to  be  the  work  of  chance,  which  is  incapable 
to  settle  such  an  order,  and  fix  particular  and  general  ends, 
causing  an  exact  correspondency  of  all  the  parts  with  one  an- 
other, and  every  part. to  conspire  together  for  one  common  end? 
One  thing  is  fitted  for  another.  The  eye  is  fitted  for  the  sun, 
and  the  sun  fitted  for  the  eye.  Several  sorts  of  food  are  fitted 
for  several  creatures,  and  those  creatures  fitted  with  organs  for 
the  partaking  that  food. 

(I.)  Subserviency  of  heavenly  bodies.  The  sun,  the  heart 
of  the  world,  is  not  for  itself,  but  for  the  good  of  the  world,  as 
the  heart  of  man  is  for  the  good  of  the  body. '  How  conveni- 
ently is  the  sun  placed,  at  a  distance  from  the  earth,  and  the 
upper  heavens,  to  enlighten  the  stars  above,  and  enliven  the 
earth  below?  If  it  were  either  higher  or  lower,  one  part  would 
want  its  influences.  It  is  not  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  hea- 
vens; the  earth  then  which  lives  and  fructifies  by  its  influence 
would  have  been  exposed  to  a  perpetual  winter  and  chillness, 
unable  to  have  produced  any  thing  for  the  sustenance  of  man 
or  beast.  If  sealed  lower,  the  earth  had  been  parched  up,  the 
world  made  uninhabitable,  and  long  since  had  been  consumed 
to  ashes  by  the  strength  of  its  heat.  Consider  the  motion,  as 
well  as  the  sitnation  of  the  sun.  Had  it  stood  still,  one  part  of 
the  world  had  been  cherished  by  its  beams,  and  the  other  led 
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in  a  desolate  widowhood,  in  a  disconsolate  darkness.  Besides, 
the  earth  would  have  had  no  shelter  from  its  perpendicular 
beams  striking  perpetually,  and  without  any  remission,  upon 
il.  The  same  incommodilies  would  have  followed  upon  its 
fixedness  as  upon  its  too  great  nearness.  By  a.  constant  day 
the  beauty  of  the  stars  had  been  obscured,  the  knowledge  of 
their  motions  been  prevented,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
glorious  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  in  those  choice  '  works  of  his 
fingers,' '  had  been  veiled  from  our  eyes.  It  moves  in  a  fixed 
line,  visits  all  parts  of  the  earth,  scatters  in  the  day  its  refresh- 
ing blessings  in  every  creek  of  the  earth,  and  removes  the  mask 
from  the  other  beauties  of  heaven  in  the  night,  which  sparkle 
out  to  the  glory  of  the  Creator.  It  spreads  its  light,  warms  ihe 
earth,  cherisheih  the  seeds,  excites  the  spirit  in  the  earth,  and 
brings  fruit  to  maturity.  View  also  the  air,  the  vast  extent 
between  heaven  and  earth,  which  serves  for  a  water-course,  a 
cistern  for  water,  to  bedew  the  face  of  the  sun-burnt  earth,  to 
satisfy  the  desolate  ground,  and  to  cause  (he  'bud  of  the  ten- 
der herb  to  spring  forth.' '  Could  chance  appoint  the  clouds 
of  Ihe  air  to  interpose  as  fans  between  the  scorching  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  the  faint  bodies  of  the  creatures?  Can  that  be  the 
'  father  of  the  rain,  or  beget  the  drops  of  dew  ?"  Could  any 
thing  so  blind  settle  those  ordinances  of  heaven  for  the  preser- 
vation of  creatures  on  the  earth?  Can  this  either  bring  or  stay- 
tlie  bottles  of  heaven,  when  the  'dust  grows  into  hardness,  and 
the  clods  cleave  fast  together?'* 

(2.)  Subserviency  of  the  lower  world,  the  earth,  and  sea, 
which  was  created  to  be  inhabited,  {Isa.  xlv.  18.)  The  sea 
affords  water  to  the  rivers,  the  rivers,  like  so  many  veins,  are 
spread  through  the  whole  body  of  the  earth,  to  refresh  and 
enable  it  to  bring  forth  fruit  for  the  sustenance  of  man  and 
beast,  (Psa.  civ.  10, 11.)  '  He  sends  the  springs  into  the  val- 
leys, which  run  among  the  hills;  they  give  drink  to  every  beast 
of  the  field;  the  wild  asses  quench  their  thirst.  He  causes  the 
grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  the  herb  for  the  service  of 
man,  that  he  may  bring  forth  food  out  of  the  earth.'  (ver.  14.) 
The  trees  are  provided  for  shades  against  the  extremity  of 
heat,  a  refuge  for  the  panting  beasts,  an  '  habitation  for  birds,* 
wherein  to  make  their  nests  (ver.  17,)  and  a  basket  for  their 
provision.  How  are  the  valleys  and  mountains  of  Ihe  earth 
disposed  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  man!  Every  year  are 
the  fields  covered  with  harvests,  for  the  nourishing  the  crea- 
tures; no  part  is  barren,  but  beneficial  to  man.  The  moun- 
tains that  are  not  clothed  with  grass  for  his  food,  are  set  with 
stones  to  make  him  an  habitation;  they  have  their  peculiar  ser- 

■PalmTili.S.    *  Job  luviiL  35.37.     >  Job  zzzriiL  3S.    «  Job  uzrlii.  37,  38. 
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vices  of  metals  and  minerals,  for  the  conveniency  and  comfort 
and  benefit  of  man.  Things  which  are  not  fit  for  his  food,  are 
medicines  for  his  cure,  under  some  painful  sickness.  Where 
the  earth  brings  not  forth  corn,  it  brings  forth  roots  for  the  ser- 
vice of  other  creatures.  Wood  abounds  more  in  those  conn- 
tries  where  the  cold  is  stronger  than  in  others.  Can  this  be  the 
result  of  chance,  or  not  rather  of  an  Infinite  Wisdom?  Consi- 
der the  usefulness  of  the  sea,  for  the  supply  of  rivers  to  refresh 
the  earth:  '  Which  go  up  by  the  mountains  and  down  by  the 
valleys  into  the  place  God  hath  founded  for  ihem,'  (Psal,  civ. 
8:)  a  store-house  for  fish,  for  the  nonrishment  of  other  crea- 
tures, a  shop  of  medicines  for  cure,  and  pearls  for  ornament: 
the  band  that  ties  remote  nations  together,  by  giving  opportu- 
nity  of  passage  to,  and  commerce  with,  one  another.  How 
should  that  natural  inclination  of  the  sea  to  cover  the  earth, 
submit  to  this  subserviency  to  the  creatures?  Who  hath 
bounded  this  fluid  mass  of  water  in  certain  limits,  and  con- 
fined it  to  its  own  channel,  for  the  accommodation  of  such 
creatures,  who,  by  ils  common  law,  can  only  be  upon  the 
earth?  Naturally  the  earth  was  covered  with  the  deep  as 
with  a  garment;  the  waters  stood  above  the  mountains.  '  Who 
set  a  bound  that  they  might  not  pass  over,"  that  they  return 
not  again  to  cover  the  earth?  Was  it  blind  chance,  or  an  Infi- 
nite Power,  that  <  shut  up  the  sea  with  doors,  and  made  thick 
darkness  a  swaddling  band  for  it,  and  said,  'Hitherto  shall 
thou  come  and  no  further,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be 
stayed?'*  All  things  ore  so  ordered,  that  they  are  not  propter 
te,  but  propter  aliud.  What  advantage  accrues  to  the  sun  by 
its  unwearied  rolling  about  the  world?  Doth  it  increase  the 
perfection  of  its  nature  by  ait  its  circuits?  No;  but  it  serves 
the  inferior  world,  it  impregnates  things  by  its  heat.  Not  the 
most  ahjeci  thing  but  hath  its  end  and  use.  There  is  a  straight 
connexion:  the  earth  could  not  bring  forth  fruit  without  the 
heavens;  the  heavens  could  not  water  the  earth,  without  va- 
pours from  it. 

(3.)  All  this  subserviency  of  creatures  centres  in  man.  Other  ' 
creatures  are  served  by  those  things,  as  well  as  ourselves,  and 
they  are  provided  for  their  nourishment  and  refreshment,  as 
well  as  ours  ;^  yet,  both  they,  and  all  creatures  meet  in  man,  as 
lines  in  their  centres.  Things  that  have  no  life  or  sense,  are 
made  for  those  that  have  both  life  and  sense;  and  those  that 
have  life  and  sense,  are  made  for  those  that  are  endued  with 
reason.  When  the  Psalmist  admiringly  considers  the  heavens, 
moon  and  stars,  he  intimates  man  to  be  the  end  for  which  they 
were  created,  (Ps.  viii.  3,  4:)  '  What  is  man,  that  thou  art 
'  Job  xiZTiii.  8,  9.  H. 
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mindful  of  him?'  He  ezpresseth  more  particularly  the  domin- 
ion that  man  hath  '  over  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  whatsoever  passes  through  the  paths  of  the  sea'  (ver. 
6 — 8;)  and  concludes  from  thence,  the  'excellency  of  God's 
name  in  all  the  earth.'  All  things  in  the  world,  one  way  or 
other,  centre  in  an  usefulness  for  man ;  some  to  feed  him,  some 
to  clothe  him,  some  to  delight  him,  others  to  instruct  him,  some 
to  exercise  his  wit,  and  others  bis  strength.  Since  man  did  not 
make  them,  he  did  not  also  order  them  for  his  own  use.  If 
they  conspire  to  serve  him  who  never  made  them,  they  direct 
man  to  acknowledge  another,  who  is  the  joint  Creator  both  of 
the  lord  and  the  servants  under  his  dominion;  and  therefore,  as 
the  inferior  natures  are  ordered  by  an  invisible  hand  for  the 
good  of  man,  so  the  nature  of  man  is,  by  the  same  hand,  order- 
ed to  acknowledge  the  existence  and  the  glory  of  the  Creator 
of  him.  This  visible  order  man  knows  be  did  not  constitute ; 
he  did  not  settle  those  creatures  in  subserviency  to  himself; 
they  were  placed  in  that  order  before  he  had  any  acquaintance 
with  them,  or  existence  of  himself;  which  is  a  question  God 
puts  (o  Job,  to  consider  of  (Job  xxzvili.  4;)  '  Where  wast  thou 
when  I  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth?  declare,  if  thou  hast 
understanding.'  All  is  ordered  for  naan's  use;  the  heavens 
answer  to  (he  earth,  as  a  roof  to  a  floor,  both  composing  a  de- 
lightful habitation  for  man;  vapours  ascend  from  the  eartli,  and 
the  heaven  concocts  them,  and  returns  them  back  in  welcome 
showers  for  the  supplying  of  the  earlh.i  The  light  of  the  sun 
descends  to  beautify  the  earth,  and  employs  its  heat  to  bring 
forth  its  fruits,  and  this  for  the  good  of  the  community,  wheretu 
man  is  the  head;  and  though  all  creatures  have  distinct  natures, 
and  must  act  for  particular  ends,  according  to  the  law  of  theit 
creation,  yet  there  is  a  joint  combination  for  the  good  of  the 
whole,  as  the  common  end;  just  as  all  the  rivers  in  the  world, 
from  what  part  soever  they  come,  whether  north  or  south,  fall 
into  the  sea,  for  the  supply  of  that  mass  of  waters,  which  loudly 
proclaims  some  infinitely  wise  nature,  who  made  those  things 
in  so  exact  an  harmony.  '  As  in  a  clock,  the  hammer  which 
strikes  the  bell  leads  us  to  the  next  wheel,  that  to  another,  the 
hltle  wheel  to  a  greater,  whence  it  derives  its  motion,  this  at 
last  to  the  spring,  which  acquaints  us  that  there  was  some  artist 
that  framed  them  in  this  subordination  to  one  another,  for  this 
orderly  motion.'" 

(4.)  This  order  or  subserviency  is  regular  and  uniform; 
every  thing  is  determined  to  its  peculiar  nature.*  The  sun  and 
moon  make  day  and  night,  months  and  years,  determine  the 
seasons,  never  are  defective  in' coming  back  to  their  station  and 
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pUea;  they  wrtDder  not  from  their  roads,  shock  not  against  one 
another,  nor  hinder  one  another  in  the  functions  assigned  them. 
From  a  small  grain  or  oeed,  a  tree  springs,  with  body,  root, 
bath,  leaves,  fruit  of  the  same  shape,  figure,  smell,  taste;  that 
there  should  be  as  many  parts  in  one,  as  in  all  of  the  same 
kind,  and  no  more;  and  that  in  the  womb  of  a  aeositire  creo- 
tnre,  should  be  formed  one  of  the  same  kind,  with  all  the  due 
members,  and  no  more;  and  the  creature  that  produoeth  it 
knows  not  how  it  is  formed,  or  how  it  is  perfected.  If  we  say 
Ibis  is  nature,  this  nature  is  an  intelligetit  being;  if  not,  how 
ean  it  direct  all  causes  to  such  uniform  ends?  if  it  be  intelligent, 
this  nature  must  be  the  same  we  call  God, '  who  ordered  every 
hearb  to  yield  seed,  and  every  fruit  tree  to  yield  fruit  after  iti 
kind,  and  also  every  beast,  and  every  creeping  thiog  afler  its 
kind.'  (Gen.  i.  11, 12.  34.)  And  every  thing  ii  determined  to 
its  particular  season;  the  sap  riseth  from  the  root  at  its  appoint- 
ed time,  enlivening  and  clothing  the  branches  with  a  new  gar- 
ment at  such  a  time  of  the  sun's  returning,  not  wholly  hindered 
by  any  accidental  coldness  of  the  weather,  it  being  often  colder 
at  its  return,  thaji  it  was  at  the  sun's  departure.  All  things 
have  their  seasons  of  flourishing,  budding,  blossoming,  bring- 
ing forth  fruit ;  they  ripen  in  their  seasons,  cast  their  leaves  at 
the  same  time,  throw  off  their  old  clothes,  and  in  the  spring 
appear  with  new  garments,  but  etiU  in  the  same  fashion.  The 
winds  and  the  rain  have  their  seasons,  and  seem  to  be  admin- 
istered by  laws  for  the  profit  of  man.'  No  satisfactory  cause 
of-those  things  can  be  ascribed  to  the  earth,  the  sea,  to  the  air, 
or  stars.  '  Can  any  understand  (he  spreading  of  his  clouds,  or 
the  noise  of  his  tabernacle?'  (Job  zxzviii.  29.)  Ttie  natural 
reason  of  those  things  cannot  be  demonstrated,  without  re- 
course  to  an  infinite  and  intelligent  being;  nothing  can  be  ren- 
dered capable  of  the  direction  of  those  things  but  a  God. 

This  regularity  in  plants  and  animals  is  in  all  nations.  The 
heavens  have  the  same  motion  in  all  parts  of  the  world; 
all  men  have  the  same  law  of  nature  in  their  mind;  all  crea- 
tures are  stamped  with  the  same  law  of  creation.  In  all  parts 
the  same  creatures  serve  for  the  same  use;  and  though  thwe 
be  different  creatures  in  India  and  Europe,  yet  they  have  the 
same  subordination,  the  same  subservieney  to  one  another, 
and  uhimately  to  man;  whidi  shows  that  there  is  a  God,  and 
but  one  God,  who  tunes  all  those  different  strings  to  the  sam« 
notes  in  all  places.  Is  it  nature  merely  conducU  these  natural 
causes  in  due  measures  to  (heir  proper  effects,  without  inter- 
fering with  one  another?  Can  mere  nature  be  the  cause  of 
those  musical  proportions  of  time?    You  may  as  well  conceive 
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a  lute  to  sound  its  own  stringa  without  the  hand  of  an  artist;  a 
city  well  governed  without  a  governor;  an  army  keep  its  sta- 
tions without  a  general,  as  imagine  so  exact  an  order  without 
an  orderer.  Would  any  man,  when  he  hears  a  clock  strike, 
hy  fit  intervals,  the  hour  of  the  day,  imagine  this  regularity  in 
it  without  the  direction  of  one  that  bad  understanding  to  man- 
age it?  He  would  not  only  regard  the  motion  of  the  clock  but 
commend  the  diligence  of  the  clock-keeper. 

(5.)  This  order  and  subserviency  is  constant.  Children 
change  the  customs  and  manners  of  their  fathers;  magistrates 
change  the  laws  they  have  received  from  their  ancestors,  and 
enact  new  ones  in  their  room:  but  in  the  world  all  things  con- 
sist as  they  were  created  at  the  beginning;  the  law  of  nature 
in  the  creatures  hath  met  with  no  change.  Who  can  behold 
the  sun  rising  in  the  morning,  the  moon  shiuing  in  the  night, 
increasing  and  decreasing  iti  its  due  spaces,  the  stars  in  their 
regular  motions  night  ^ter  night,  for  all  ages,  and  yet  deny  a 
President  over  them  ?'  And  this  motion  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies, being  contrary  to  the  nature  of  other  creatures,  who  move 
in  order  to  rest,  must  be  from  some  higher  cause.  But  those, 
ever  since  the  settling  in  their  places,  have  been  perpetually 
rounding  the  world.  What  nature,  but  one  powerful  and  in- 
telligent, could  give  that  perpetual  motion  to  the  sun,*  which 
being  bigger  than  the  earth  a  hundred  sixty-six  times,  runs 
many  thousand  miles  with  a  mighty  swiftness  in  the  space  of 
an  hour,  with  an  unwearied  diligence  performing  its  daily  usfc, 
and,  as  a  strong  man,  rejoicing  to  run  its  race,  for  above  five 
thousand  years  together,  without  intermission,  but  in  thq  lime 
of  Joshua?'  It  is  not  nature's  son,  but  God's  sun,  which  he 
<  makes  to  rise  upon  the  just  and  unjust."*  So  a  plant  receives 
its  nourishment  from  the  earth,  sends  forth  its  juice  to  ever/ 
branch.formsabud  which  spreads  it  into  a  blossom  and  flower; 
the  leaves  of  this  drop  off,  and  leave  a  fruit  of  the  same  colour 
and  taste,  every  year,  which,  being  ripened  by  the  sun,  leaves 
seeds  behind  it  for  the  propagation  of  its  like,  which  contains 
in  the  nature  of  it  the  same  kind  of  buds,  blossoms,  fruit,  which 
were  before;  and  being  nourished  in  the  womb  of  the  earth, 
and  quickened  by  the  power  of  the  sun,  discovers  itself  at 
length,  in  all  the  progresses  and  motions  which  its  predecessor 
did.  Tlius  in  all  ages,  in  all  places,  every  year  it  performs  tho 
same  task,  spins  out  fruit  of  the  same  colour,  taste,  virtue,  to 
refresh  the  several  creatures  for  which  they  are  provided. 
This  settled  state  of  things  comes  from  that  God  who  laid  the 
'foundations  of  the  earth,'  that  it  ^ould  '  not  be  removed'  for 

■  PeUv.  ex  Athuiu.  TheoL  Dog.  Tom.  I.  lib.  L  e.  1.  4  4' 
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eT«r;*  and  aet  *  ordinances  for  them'  to  act  bya  staled  law;* 
according  to  which  they  more  as  if  they  understood  thenuelrea 
to  hare  made  a  corenaDt  with  their  Creator.' 

3.  Add  to  this  unioQ  of  contrary  qualities,  and  the  subser- 
vieucy  of  one  thing  to  another,  the  admirable  variety  and 
diversity  of  things  in  the  world.  What  variety  of  metals, 
living  creatures,  plants!  what  variety  and  distinction  in  the 
^ape  of  their  leaves,  flowers,  smell,  resulting  from  them!  Who 
can  namber  up  the  several  sorts  of  beasts  on  the  earth,  birds  iu 
the  air,  fish  in  the  sea?  How  rarious  are  their  motions!  Some 
creep,  some  go,  some  fly,  some  swim;  and  in  «ilt  this  variety 
each  creatnre  hath  organs  or  members,  fitted  for  their  peculiar 
motion.  If  you  consider  the  multitude  of  stars,  which  shine 
like  jewels  in  the  heavens,  their  difl'erent  magnitudes,  or  the 
variety  of  colours  in  the  flowers  and  tapestry  of  the  earth, 
you  could  no  more  conclude  they  made  themselves,  or  were 
made  by  chance,  than  you  can  imagine  a  piece  of  arras,  with 
a  diversity  of  figures  and  colours,  either  wove  itself,  or  were 
knit  together  by  hazard. 

How  delicious  is  the  sap  of  the  vine,  when  turned  into  wine, 
above  that  of  a  crab!  Both  have  the  same  womb  of  earth  to 
conceive  them,  both  agree  in  the  nature  of  wood  and  twigs,  as 
channels  to  convey  it  into  fruit  What  is  that  which  makes 
the  one  so  sweet,  the  other  so  sour,  or  makes  that  sweet  which 
was  a  few  weeks  before  unpleasantly  sharp?  Is  it  the  earth? 
No:  they  both  have  the  same  soil;  the  branches  may  touch 
each  other;  the  strings  of  their  roots  may,  under  ground,  en- 
twine about  one  another.  Is  it  the  sun  ?  both  have  ^e  same 
beams.  Why  is  not  the  taste  and  colour  of  the  one  as  gratify' 
ing  as  the  other  ?  Is  it  the  root?  the  taste  of  that  is  far  diflfer- 
ent  from  that  of  the  fruit  it  bears.  Why  do  they  not,  when 
they  have  the  same  soil,  the  same  snn,  and  sUnd  near  one 
another,  borrow  something  from  one  another's  natures?  No 
reason  can  be  rendered,  but  that  there  is  a  God  of  infinite  wis- 
dom hath  determined  this  variety,  and  bound  up  the  nature  of 
each  creature  within  itself.  'Everything  follows  the  law  of 
its  creation;  and  it  is  worthy  observation,  that  the  Ci eator  of 
them  hath  not  given  that  power  to  animals,  which  arise  from 
different  species,  to  propagate  the  like  to  themselves;  as  mules, 
that  arise  from  different  species.  No  reason  can  be  rendered 
of  this,  but  the  fixed  determination  of  the  Creator,  that  those 
apeciea  which  were  created  by  him  should  not  be  lost  in  those 
miztares  which  are  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  creation.'  *  This 
cannot  povibly  be  ascribed  to  that  which  is  commonly  called 
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nature,  but  unto  the  God  of  nature,  who  -will  not  hare  his  er«a- 
Cures  exceed  their  bounds  or  come  short  of  them. 

Now  since  among  those  varieiies  there  are  some  things  bet- 
ter than  other,  yet  all  are  good  in  their  kind,  and  partake  of 
goodness,'  there  must  be  something  better  and  more  excellent 
than  all  those,  from  whom  ihey  derive  that  goodness,  which 
inheres  in  their  nature  and  is  communicated  by  them  to  others: 
and  this  excellent  Being  must  inherit,  in  an  eminent  way  in  his 
own  nature,  the  goodness  of  all  tliose  varieties,  since  they 
made  not  themselves,  but  were  made  by  another.  All  that 
goodness  which  is  scattered  in  those  varieiies  must  be  infinitely 
concentred  in  that  nature,  which  distributed  those  various  per- 
factions  to  them  (Ps.  xciv.  9:)  <  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall 
not  he  hear;  he  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  not  he  see;  he  that 
teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he  know  ?'  The  Creator  is 
greater  than  the  creature,  and  whatsoever  is  in  his  effects,  is 
but  an  impression  of  some  excellency  in  himself;  there  ia, 
therefore,  some  chief  fountain  of  goodness  whence  all  those 
various  goodnesses  in  the  world  do  flow. 

Prom  all  this  it  follows,  if  there  be  an  order,  and  harmtmy, 
there  must  be  an  Orderer ;  one  that  <  made  the  earth  by  his 
power,  established  the  world  by  his  wisdom,  and  stretched  out 
the  heavens  by  his  discretion.'  (Jer.  x.  13).  Order  being  the 
effect,  cannot  be  the  cause. of  itself;  order  is  the  disposition  of 
things  to  an  end,  and  is  B0tintelligenl,butiniplie8  an  intelligent 
Orderer;  and,  therefore,  it  is  as  certain  that  ^ere  is  a  God,  aa 
it  is  certain  there  is  order  in  the  world.  Order  is  an  effect  of 
reason  and  counsel ;  this  reason  and  counsel  must  have  its  reu- 
dence  in  some  being  before  this  order  was  fixed:  the  things 
ordered  are  always  distinct  from  ttiat  reason  and  counsel 
whereby  they  are  ordered,  and  also  after  it,  as  the  efiect  is 
after  the  cause.  No  man  begins  a  piece  of  work  but  he  hath 
the  model  of  it  in  his  own  mind:  no  man  buiklB  a  bouse,  or 
makes  a  watch,  but  he  hath  the  idea  or  copy  of  it  in  his  own 
head.  This  beautiful  worid  bespeaks  an  idea  of  it,  or  a  model ; 
ainee  there  is  such  a  magnificent  wisdom  in  the  make  of  each 
creature-,  and  the  proportion  of  one  creature  to  another,  this 
model  must  be  before  the  world,  as  the  pattern  is  always  be- 
fore the  thing  that  is  wrought  by  it.  This,  therefore,  most  be 
in  some  intelligent  and  wise  agent,  and  this  is  Ood.  Since  the 
reason  Of  those  things  exceed  the  reason  and  all  the  art  of  man, 
who  can  ascribe  them  to  any  inferior  cause  P  Chance  it  could 
not  be;  the  motions  of  chance  are  not  constant,  and  at  set  sea- 
sons, as  the  motions  of  creatures  are.  That  which  is  by 
chance  is  contingent,  this  is  necessary;  uniformity  cao  never 
I  G«iL  i.  31. 
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be  the  birth  of  chance.  Who  can  imasine  Aat  til  the  parta  of 
a  watch  can  meet  together  and  pnt  tMmselves  in  order  and 
motioD  by  chanoe }  *  Kor  can  it  be  natare  oxAj,  irhich  indeed 
is  a  deposition  of  second  causes.  Ifnatnre  hath  not  an  under- 
Btandin^,  it  cannot  work  such  effects.  If  nature  dierefbre  uses 
counsel  to  begin  a  thing,  reason  to  dispose  it,  art  to  effect  it, 
Tirtne  to  complete  it,  and  power  to  govern  it,  why  should  it  be 
called  nattire  rather  than  Ood?"  Nothing  so  snre  as  that 
which  hath  an  end  to  which  it  tends,  hath  a  cause  by  which  it 
is  ordered  to  that  end.  Since  therefore  all  things  are  ordered 
in  sabaerriency  to  the  good  of  man,  they  are  so  ordered  by 
Him  Uiat  made  both  man  and  them;  and  man  must  acknow- 
ledge the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  his  Creator,  and  act  in  sub- 
•enriency  to  his  glory,  as  other  creatures  act  in  subserviency  to 
his  good.  Sendble  objects  were  not  made  ooly  to  gratify  the 
sense  of  man,  but  to  twnd  something  to  his  mind  as  he  is  a 
rational  creatme;  to  discover  Ood  to  htm  as  an  object  of  love 
and  deaiie  to  be  enjoyed.  If  this  b«  not  die  effect  of  it,  the 
order  of  tlie  creature,  as  to  aoch  an  one,  is  in  vain,  and  falls 
«hort  of  its  tni«  end.* 

To  oonclade  this:  As  when  a  man  comes  into  a  palace,  built 
according  to  die  exttcteat  rule  of  art,  and  with  an  unexception- 
able eonveniency  for  the  inhabitants,  he  would  acknowledge 
boA  the  being  and  skill  of  the  builder;  so  whosoever  shall  ob- 
serve the  disposition  of  all  the  parts  of  the  world,  their  con- 
nexion, comeliness,  the  variety  of  seasons,  the  swarms  of 
different  creatures,  and  the  mutual  offices  tbey  render  to  one 
ano^er,  cannot  conclude  less,  than  that  it  was  contrived  by  an 
infinite  skill,  effected  by  infinite  power,  and  governed  by  infi- 
nite wisdom.  None  can  imagine  a  ship  to  be  orderly  condacted 
withoat  a  pilot;  nor  the  parts  of  the  world  to  perform  their 
several  fiinctions  witiiout  a  wise  guide4  considering  the  mem- 
bers of  (he  body  caanot  perform  theirs,  witfaeut  the  active  pre- 
sence of  the  soul  The  atheist,  tfaoti,  is  a  fool  to  deny  that 
which  every  creature  in  hia  contf  itution  asserts,  and  thereby 
renden  himself  unable  to  give  a  satisiactory  aceoinit  of  that 
constant  uniformity  in  the  motiansof  the  creatures. 

Thirdly,  As  the  production  and  hannony,  so  particular  crea-  ' 
tnres,  pursuing  and  attaining  tbeir  ends,  manifest  that  there  is 
a.  God.  AU  particular  aeatuies  have  natural  instincts,  which 
move  them  for  some  end.  The  intending  of  an  end  is  a  pro*- 
pertyof  a  rational  taeature;  since  the  lower  creatures  cannot 
ciialleoge  that  title,  they  must  act  by  die  understanding  and 
direction  of  another;  and  since  man  cannot  challenge  the 
honour  of  inspiring  the  creatures  with  sw^  instmcU,  it  must 
be  ascT^d  to  some  nirfure  infinitely  above  any  cteatuve  in 
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understanding.  No  creature  doth  determine  itself.  Why  do 
the  fruits  and  grain  of  Ifae  earth  nourish  ua,  when  the  earth 
which  instrumeotally  gives  them  that  fitness,  cannot  nourish 
us,  but  because  their  several  ends  are  determined  by  one  higher 
than  the  world  ? 

I.  Several  creatures  have  several  natures.  How  soon  will 
all  creatures,  as  soon  as  they  see  the  light  move  to  that  where- 
by they  must  live,  and  make  use  of  the  natural  arms  Qod  ha^ 
given  their  kind,  for  their  defence,  before  they  are  grown  to  any 
maturity  to  afford  them  that  defence!  The  Scripture  makea 
the  appetite  of  infants  to  their  milk  a  foundation  of  the  divine 
glory,  (Psal.  viii.  3,) '  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings 
hast  thou  ordained  strength;'  that  is,  matter  of  praise  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  God,  in  the  natural  appetite  they  have  to 
their  milk  and  their  relish  of  it.  AU  creatures  have  a  natural 
affection  to  their  young  ones;  all  young  ones  by  a  tmtural 
instinct,  move  to,  and  receive  the  nourishment  that  is  proper  for 
them;  some  are  their  own  physicians,  as  well  as  their  own 
caterers,  and  naturally  discern  what  preserves  them  in  life,  and 
what  restores  them  when  sick.  The  swallow  flies  to  its  celan- 
dine, and  the  toad  hastens  to  its  plantain.  Can  we  behold  the 
spider's  nets,  or  silkworm's  web,  the  bee's  closets,  or  the  ant's 
granaries,  without  acknowledging  a  higher  being  than  a  crea- 
ture who  hath  planted  that  genius  in  them  ?  The  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  several  creatures  Ood  commended  to  Job, 
(chap,  xxzix.,  where  he  discourseth  to  Job  of  the  natural  in- 
stincts of  the  goat,  the  ostrich,  horse,  and  eagle,  &c.}  to  per- 
suade him  to  the  acknowledgment  and  admiration  of  God, 
and  humiliation  of  himself.  The  spider,  as  if  it  understood  the 
art  of  weaving,  fits  its  web  both  for  its  own  habitation,  and  a 
net  to  catch  its  prey.  The  bee  builds  a  cell  which  serves  for 
chambers  to  reside  in,  and  a  repository  for  its  provision.  Birds 
are  observed  to  build  their  nests  with  a  clammy  matter  without, 
for  the  firmer  duration  of  it,  and  with  a  soft  moss  and  down 
within,  for  the  conveniency  and  warmth  of  their  young.  <  The 
stork  knows  his  appointed  time,*  ( Jer.  viii  7,)  and  the  swallows 
observe  the  time  of  their  coming ;  they  go  and  retium  according 
to  the  seasons  of  the  year;  this  they  gain  not  by  consideration, 
it  descends  to  them  with  their  nature ;  they  neither  gain  nor  in- 
crease it  by  rational  deductions.  It  is  not  in  vain  to  speak  of 
these.  How  little  do  we  improve  by  meditation  those  objects 
which  daily  offer  themselves  to  our  view,  full  of  instructions 
for  us !  And  our  Savioor  sends  his  disciples  to  spelt  God  in  the 
lilies.'  It  is  observed  also,  that  the  creatures  offensive  to  man 
go  single;  if  they  went  by  troops,  they  would  bring  destruction 
upon  man  and  beast ;  this  is  the  nature  of  them,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  others. 
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3.  They  know  not  their  end.  They  hare  a  law  in  Iheir  na- 
tures, but  have  no  rational  understanding,  either  of  the  end  to 
vhich  they  are  appointed,  or  the  means  fit  to  attain  it ;  they 
naturally  do  what  they  do,  and  move  by  no  counsel  of  their 
ovQ,  but  by  a  lav  impressed  by  some  higher  hand  upon  their 
natures.  What  plant  knows  why  it  strikes  its  root  into  the 
earth?  doth  it  understand  what  storms  it  is  to  contest  with? 
Or  why  it  shoots  up  its  branches  towards  heaven  ?  doth  it  know 
it  neeiU  the  droppings  of  the  clouds  to  preserve  itself  and  make 
it  frnitful  i  These  are  acts  of  understanding;  the  root  is  down- 
ward lo  preserve  its  own  standing,  the  branches  upward  to 
preserve  other  creatures ;  (his  understanding  is  not  in  the  crea- 
ture itself  but  originally  in  another.  Thunders  and  tempests 
know  not  why  they  are  sent;  yet  by  the  direction  of  a  mighty 
hand,  they  are  instruments  of  justice  upon  a  wicked  world. 
Rational  creatures  that  act  for  some  end,  and  know  the  end  they 
aim  at,  yet  know  not  the  manner  of  the  natural  motion  of  the 
tnembera  to  it.'  When  we  intend  to  look  upon  a  thing,  we  take 
no  counsel  about  the  natural  motion  of  our  eyes,  we  know  not 
all  the  principles  of  their  operations,  or  how  that  dull  matter 
whereof  our  bodies  are  composed,  is  subject  to  the  order  of  our 
minds.  We  are  not  of  counsel  with  our  stomachs  about  the 
concoction  of  our  meat,  or  the  distribution  of  the  nourishing 
juice  to  the  several  parts  of  the  body.*  Neither  the  mother  nor 
the  foetus  sit  in  council  how  the  formation  should  be  made  in 
the  womb.  We  know  no  more  than  a  plant  knows  what  stature 
it  is  of,  and  what  medicinal  virtue  its  fruit  hath  for  the  good  of 
man;  yet  all  those  natural  operations  are  perfectly  directed  to 
tfieir  proper  end,  by  an  higher  wisdom  than  any  human  nnder- 
standing  is  able  to  conceive,  since  they  exceed  the  ability  of  an 
inanimate  or  fleshly  nature,  yea,  and  the  wisdom  of  a  man. 
Do  we  not  often  see  reasonable  creatures  acting  for  one  end, 
and  perfecting  a  higher  than  what  they  aimed  at  or  could  sus- 
pect ?  When  Joseph's  brethren  sold  him  for  a  slave,  their  end 
was  to  be  rid  of  an  informer ;'  but  the  action  issued  in  prepar- 
ing him  to  be  the  preserver  of  them  and  their  families.  Cyrus's 
end  was  to  be  a  conqueror,  but  the  action  ended  in  being  the 
Jews'  deliverer.  (Fiov.  zvi.  9.)  '  A  man's  heart  deviaelb  his 
way,  but  the  Lord  directs  his  steps.' 

3.  Therefore  there  is  some  superior  understanding  and  nature 
which  BO  actuates  them.  That  which  acts  for  an  end  unknown 
to  itself,  depends  upon  some  overruling  wisdom  that  knows 
that  end.  Who  should  direct  them  in  all  those  ends,  but  he 
that  bestowed  a  being  upon  them  for  those  ends;  who  knows 
what  is  convenient  for  their  life,  security  and  propagation  of 
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their  natures?'  An  exact  knowledge  is  necessary  both  of  what 
is  agreeable  to  them,  and  the  means  whereby  they  must  attain 
it,  which  since  it  is  not  inherent  in  them,  is  in  that  wise  God, 
who  puts  those  instincts  into  them,  and  governs  them  in  the 
exercise  of  them  to  such  ends.  Any  man  that  sees  a  dart  flung, 
knows  it  cannot  hit  the  mark  without  the  skill  and  strength  of 
an  archei;  or  he  that  sees  the  hand  of  a  dial  pointing  to  the 
hours  successively,  knows  that  the  dial  is  ignorant  of  its  own 
end,  and  is  disposed  and  directed  in  that  motion  by  another. 
All  creatures  ignorant  of  their  own  natures,  could  not  univer- 
sally in  the  whole  kind,  and  in  every  climate  and  country, 
without  any  difference  in  the  whole  world,  tend  to  a  certain 
end,  if  some  over  ruling  wisdom  did  not  preside  over  the  world 
and  guide  them:  and  if  the  creatures  have  a  Conductor,  they 
have  a  Creator;  all  things,  are  'turned  round  about  by  his  coun- 
sel, that  they  may  do  whatsoever  he  commands  them,  upon  the 
face  of  the  world  and  the  earth.'  So  that  in  this  respect  the  folly 
of  atheism  appears.  Without  the  owning  a  God  no  account  can 
be  given  of  those  actions  of  creatures,  that  are  an  imitation  of  rea^ 
son.  To  say  the  bees,  &c.  are  rational,  is  to  equal  them  to  man: 
nay,  make  them  his  superiors,  since  they  do  more  by  nature 
than  the  wisest  man  can  do  by  art:  it  is  their  own  counsel 
whereby  they  act,  or  another's;  if  it  be  their  own,  they  are 
reasonable  creatures;  if  by  another's,  it  is  not  mere  nature  that 
is  necessary;  then  other  creatures  would  not  be  without  the 
same  skill,  there  would-be  no  difference  among  them.  If  na- 
ture be  restrained  by  another  il  hath  a  superior ;  if  not  it  is  a 
free  agent;  it  is  an  understanding  Being  that  directs  them;  and 
then  it  is  something  superior  to  all  creatures  in  the  world;  and 
by  this,  therefore,  we  may  ascend  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
necesity  of  a  God. 

Fourthly,  Add  to  the  prodtiction  and  order  of  the  world  and 
the  creatures  acting  for  their  end,  the  preservation  of  them. 
Nothing  can  depend  upon  itself  in  its  preservation,  no  more 
than  it  could  in  its  being.  If  the  order  of  the  world  was  not 
fixed  by  itself,  the  preservation  of  that  order  cannot  be  con- 
tinued by  itself.  Though  the  matter  of  the  world  after  creation 
cannot  return  to  that  nothing  whence  it  was  fetched,  withont 
the  power  of  God  that  made  it,  (because  the  same  power  is  as 
requisite  to  reduce  a  thing  to  nothing  as  to  raise  a  thing  from 
nothing,)  yet  without  the  actual  exerting  of  a  power  that  made 
the  creatures,  they  would  fall  into  confusion.  Those  contest- 
ing qualities  which  are  in  every  part  of  it,  could  not  have  pre- 
served but  would  have  consumed  and  extinguished  one  ano- 
ther, and  reduced  the  world  to  that  confused  chaos,  wherein  it 
was  before  the  Spirit  moved  upon  the  waters:  as  contrary  parts 
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eoQid  not  hare  met  together  Id  one  form,  unless  there  had  been 
one  that  had  cenjoined  them;  so  they  could  not  hare  kept  toge- 
ther after  their  conjunction  unless  the  same  hand  had  preserved 
them.  Natural  contrarieties  cannot  be  reconciled.  It  is  aa 
gre&t  power  to  keep  discords  knit,  as  at  first  to  link  them. 
Who  would  doubt  but  that  an  army  made  up  of  several  nations 
and  bamours,  jrould  fait  into  a  civil  war  and  sheathe  ibsit 
swords  in  one  another's  bowels,  if  they  were  not  under  the 
management  of  some  wise  general;  or  a  ship  dash  against  the 
rocks  without  the  skill  of  a  pilot  ?  As  the  body  hath  neither 
life  nor  motion  without  the  active  presence  of  the  soul,  which 
distributes  to  every  part  the  virtue  of  acting,  sets  every  one  in 
the  exercise  of  its  proper  futictiou,  and  resides  in  every  part ; 
so  there  is  some  powerful  cause  which  doth  the  like  in  the 
Torid  that  rules  and  tempers  it'  There  is  need  of  the  same 
power  and  action  to  preserve  a  thing,  as  there  was  at  first  to 
make  it.  When  we  consider  that  we  are  preserved,  and  know 
that  we  could  not  preserve  ourselves,  we  must  necessarily  run 
to  some  first  cause  which  doth  preserve  us.  All  works  of  art 
depend  apon  nature,  and  are  preserved  while  they  are  kept  by 
the  force  of  nature,  as  a  statue  depends  upon  the  matter  where- 
of it  is  made,  whether  stone  or  brass;  this  nature,  therefore, 
must  have  somesuperior  by  whose influzit  is  preserved.  Since, 
therefore,  we  see  a  stable  order  in  the  things  of  the  world,  that 
they  conspire  together  for  the  good  and  beauty  of  the  universe ; 
that  they  depend  upon  one  another;  there  most  be  some  prin- 
ciple upon  which  they  do  depend;  something  to  which  the  first 
link  of  the  chain  is  fastened,  which  himself  depends  upon  no 
superior,  but  wholly  rests  in  his  own  essence  and  being.  It  is 
the  title  of  God  to  be  the  '  Preserver  of  man  and  beast.'*  The 
Psalmist  elegantly  describeth  it,  (Psalm  civ.  S4,&c.}  'The earth 
is  full  of  his  riches :  all  wait  upon  him,  that  he  may  give  them 
their  meat  in  due  season.  When  he  opens  his  hand,  he  fills 
them  with  good;  when  he  hides  his  face  they  are  troubled;  if 
he  take  away  their  breath,  they  die,  and  return  to  dust.  He 
sends  forth  his  Spirit,  and  they  are  created,  and  renews  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  endure  for  ever; 
and  the  l^ord  shall  rejoice  in  his  works.'  Upon  the  considera- 
tion of  all  which,  the  Psalmist  (ver.  34,)  takes  a  pleasure  in  the 
meditation  of  God  as  the  cause  and  manager  of  all  those  things; 
which  issues  into  a  joy  in  God,  and  a  praising  of  him.  And 
why  should  not  the  consideration  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
God  in  the  creatures  produce  the  same  effect  in  the  hearts  of  us, 
if  he  be  our  God  ?  Or,  as  some  render  it,  •  My  meditation  shall 
be  sweet,'  or  acceptable  to  him,  whereby  I  find  matter  of  praise 
in  the  things  of  the  world,  and  offer  it  to  the  Creator  of  it. 
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Bta^fn  III.  It  is  a  folly  to  deny  that  which  a  man's  owd 
oature  witnesaelh  to  him.  The  whole  frame  ^f  bodies  and 
souls  heais  the  impress  of  the  iDfioite  power  and  wisdooi  of  (he 
Creator:  a  body  framed  with  ap  admirable  architecture,  a  soul 
endowed  with  understanding,  will,  judgmeut,  memory,  imagi- 
nation. Man  is  the  epitome  of  the  world,  contains  in  himself 
the  substance  of  all  naEure«,  and  the  fulness  of  the  whole  imi- 
verse;  not  only  in  regard  of  the  universality  of  his  know- 
ledge, whereby  he  coaiptehends  the  reasons  of  many  things; 
but  as  all  the  perfections  of  the  several  natures  of  the  world  are 
gathered  and  united  in  man,  for  the  perfection  of  his  own,  ia 
»  smaller  volume.  In  his  soul  he  partakes  of  heaven;  in  his 
body  of  the  earth.  There  is  the  life  of  plants,  the  sense  of 
beasts,  end  the  intellectual  nature  of  angels.  '  The  Lord 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  oj'  li£,  and  mao,'^  &c.: 
QBT.  of  lives.  Not  one  sort  of  Uves,  but  several ;  not  only  an 
animal,  but  a  ra^tona/lifei  a  soul  of  a  nobler  extract  and  na- 
ture, than  what  was  given  to  other  creatures,  Sp  that  ws 
Q^ed  not  step  out  of  doors,  or  cast  our  eyes  any  further  than 
ourselves,  to  behold  a  God.  He  shines  in  the  capacity  of  our 
souls,  and  ti^e  vigour  of  our  members.  We  must  &y  from  out- 
selves,  and  be  stripped  of  our  owu  humanity,  before  we  can 
put  off  the  notion  of  a  Deity.  He  that  is  ignorant  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  must  be  possessed  of  so  much  folly  as  to  be  igno- 
rant of  his  own  make  and  frame. 

1.  In  the  parts  whereof  he  doth  consist,  body  and  souL 

First,  Take  a  prospect  of  the  body.  The  Psalmist  counts  it 
a  matter  of  praise  and  admiration  (Psalm  cxxzix.  15,  16;)  '  I 
will  praise  thee,  for  I  am  fearfully  and  wooderfully  made. 
When  I  was  made  in  secret,  and  curiously  wrought  iu  the 
lowest  parts  of  the  earth,  in  thy  book  all  my  members  were 
written.'  The  scheme  of  man  and  every  member  was  drawn 
in  \iin  book.  AU  the  sinews,  reins,  arteries,  bones,  like  a  piece 
of  embroidery  or  tapestry,  were  wrought  by  God,  aa  it  were, 
with  deliberation;  like  an  artificer,  that  draws  out  the  model  of 
what  he  is  to  do  in  writing,  and  sets  it  before  him  when  he 
begins  his  work.  And,  indeed,  the  iabrlc  of  man's  body,  aa 
well  as  his  soul,  is  an  argument  for  a  Divinity.  The  artifi- 
cial structure  of  it,  the  elegancy  of  every  pari,  the  proper  situa- 
tion of  them,  their  proportion  one  to  another,  the  fitness  foi 
their  several  functions,  drew  from  Galen'  (a  heathen,  and  one 
that  had  no  raised  sentiments  of  a  Deity)  a  confession  of  lh« 
^miiable  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Creator,  and  that  none  bvt 
^od  could  frame  it. 

1.  In  the  order,  fitness,  a^  usefulness  of  every  pa^t.     Th^ 

■  G«n.  u.  1. 
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whole  model  of  the  body-  is  grounded  upon  reason.    Erery 
member  hath  its  exact  proportion,  distinct  office,  regular  mo* 
^on.     Every  part  hath  a  particular  comeliness,  and  convenient 
temperaniient   bestoved  upon  it,  according  to  its  place  in  the 
body.     The  heart  is  hot,  to  enliven  the  whole;  the  eye  clear, 
to  take  in  objects  to  present  them  to  the  soul.     Every  member 
tt  presented  for  its  peculiar  service  and  action.     Some  are  for 
sense,  some  for  motion,  some  for  preparing,  and  others  for  dis- 
pensing nourishment  to  the  several  parts:  they  mutually  de- 
pend upon  and  serve  one  another.     What  small  strings  fasten 
the  particular  members  together,  'as  the  earth,  that  hangs  upon 
nothing  t"     Take  bat  one  part  away,  and  you  either  destroy 
the  whole,  or  stamp  upon  it  some  mark  of  deforhiity.    All  ar« 
knit  together  by  an  admirable  symmetry ;  all  orderly  perform 
tbeir  functions,  as  acting  by  a  settled  law;  none  swerving  from 
their  mte,  but  in  case  of  some  predominant  hnmour.     And 
none  of  those,  in  so  great  a  multitude  of  parts,  stifled  in  so 
little  a  room,  or  justling  against  one  another,  to  hinder  their 
mutnal  actions;  none  can  be  better  disposed.     And  the  greatest 
wisdom  of  man  could  not  imagine  it,  till  his  eyes  present  them 
with  the  sight  and  connexion  of  one  part  and  member  with 
another. 

(1.)  The  heart.*  How  strongly  it  is  guarded  with  ribs  like  a 
wall,  that  it  might  not  be  easily  hurt!  It  draws  blood  from 
the  liver,  throngh  a  channel  made  for  that  purpose ;  rarefies  it, 
and  makes  it  fit  to  pass  through  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  to 
carry  heat  and  life  to  every  part  of  the  body:  and  by  a  perpet- 
ual motion,  it  sucks  in  the  blood,  and  spouts  )t  out  again; 
which  motion  depends  not  upon  the  command  of  the  soul,  but 
Is  purely  natural. 

(8.)  The  mouth  takes  in  the  meat,  the  teeth  grind  it  for  the 
stomach,  the  stomach  prepares  it,  nature  strains  it  through  the 
milky  veins,  the  liver  refines  it,  and  mints  it  into  blood,  sepa- 
rates the  purer  from  the  drossy  pans,  which  go  to  the  heart, 
circuits  through  the  whole  body,  running  through  the  veins, 
like  rivers  through  so  many  channels  of  the  world,  for  the 
watering  of  the  several  parts ;  which  are  framed  of  a  thin  skia 
for  the  straining  the  blood  throngh,  for  the  supply  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body,  and  framed  with  several  valves  or  doors,  for 
the  thrusting  the  blood  forwards  to  peform  its  circular  motion. 
(3.)  The  brain,  fortified  by  a  strong  skull,  to  hinder  outward 
accidents,  a  tough  membrane  or  skin,  to  hiuder  any  oppression 
by  the  skull;  the  seat  of  sense;  that  which  coins  the  animal 
ipiritfl,  by  purifying  and  refining  those  which  are  sent  to  it, 
aod  •eems  like  a  curious  piece  of  needlework. 
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(4.)  The  ear,  framed  with  windings  and  turnings,  to  keep 
any  thing  from  entering  to  offend  the  brain;  so  disposed  as  lo 
admit  sounds  with  the  greatest  safety  and  delight;  filled  with 
an  air  wilhio,  by  the  motion  whereoT  the  sound  is  transmitted 
to  the  brain  :>  as  sounds  are  made  in  the  air  by  diffusing  them- 
selves, as  you  see  circles  made  in  the  water  by  the  flinging  in 
a  stone.  This  is  the  gate  of  knowledge,  whereby  we  hear  the 
oracles  of  God,  and  the  instruction  of  men  for  arts.  It  is  by 
this  they  are  exposed  to  the  mind,  and  the  mind  of  another 
man  framed  in  our  understandings. 

(5.)  What  a  curious  workmanship  is  that  of  the  eye,  which 
is  in  the  body,  as  the  sun  in  the  world;  set  in  the  head  as  in  a 
watch-tower,  having  the  softest  nerves  for  (he  receiving  the 
greater  multitude  of  spirits  necessary  for  the  act  of  vision! 
How  is  it  provided  with  defence,  by  the  variety  of  coats  to  se- 
cure and  accommodate  the  Utile  humour  and  part  whereby  ihe 
vision  is  made!  Made  of  a  round  figure,  and  convex,  as  most 
commodious  to  receive  the  species  of  objects;  shaded  by  the 
eyebrows  and  eyelids;  secured  by  the  eyelids,  which  are  its 
ornament  and  safety,  which  refresh  it  when  it  is  too  much  dried 
by  heat,  hinder  too  much  light  from  insinualing  itself  into  it  to 
offend  it,  cleanse  it  from  impurities  by  their  quick  motion  pre- 
serve it  from  any  invasion,  and  by  contraction  confer  to  the 
more  evident  discerning  of  things.  Both  the  eyes  seated  in  the 
hollow  of  Ihe  bone  for  security,  yet  standing  out,  that  things 
may  be  perceived  more  easily  on  both  sides.  And  this  little 
member  can  behold  the  earth,  and  in  a  moment  view  things  as 
high  as  heaven. 

(6.)  The  tongue  for  speech  framed  like  a  musical  instrument; 
the  teeth  serving  for  variety  of  sounds;  the  lungs  serving  for 
bellows  to  blow  the  organs  as  it  were,  to  cool  the  heart,  by  a 
continual  motion  transmitting  a  pure  air  to  Ihe  heart,  expelling 
that  which  was  smoky  and  superfluous.*  It  is  by  the  tongue 
that  communication  of  truth  bath  a  passage  among  men;  it 
opens  the  sense  of  the  mind;  there  would  be  no  converse  and 
commerce  without  it.  Speech  among  all  nations  hath  an  ele- 
gancy and  attractive  force,  mastering  t  he  affections  of  men.  Not 
to  speak  of  other  parts,  or  of  the  multitude  of  spirits  that  actu- 
ate every  part;  the  quick  flight  of  them  where  there  is  a  neces- 
sity of  their  presence.  Solomon  (Eccles.  xii.)  makes  an  elegant 
description  of  them,  in  his  speech  of  old  age;  and  Job  speaks 
of  this  formation  of  the  body  (Job  x.  9 — 11,)  &c.  Not  the  least 
part  of  the  body  is  made  in  vain.  The  hairs  of  the  head  have 
their  use,  as  well  as  are  an  ornament.  The  whole  symmetry 
of  the  body  is  a  ravishing  object  Every  member  hath  a  sig- 
nature and  mark  of  God  and  his  wisdom.    He  is  visible  in  the 
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formation  of  the  members,  the  beauty  of  the  parts,  and  the 
vigour  of  ih«  body.  This  structure  cotild  not  be  from  the  body; 
that  onty  hath  a  passive  power,  and  cannot  act  in  the  absence 
o{  the  soul.  Not  can  it  be  from  the  soul.  How  comes  it  then 
to  be  so  ignorant  of  the  manner  of  its  formation?  The  soul 
knows  not  the  internal  parts  of  its  own  body,  but  by  informa- 
tion from  others,  or  inspection  into  other  bodies.  It  knows  leas 
of  the  inward  frame  of  the  body  than  it  doth  of  itself;  but  ha 
that  makes  the  clock  can  tell  the  number  and  motions  of  the 
wheels  within,  as  well  as  what  figures  are  without. 

This  short  discourse  is  useful  to  raise  our  admiration  of  the 
wisdom  of  God,  as  well  as  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  an  infi- 
nitely wise  Creator;  and  the  consideration  of  ourselves  every 
day,  and  the  wisdom  of  God  in  our  frame,  would  maintain 
religion  much  in  the  world;  since  all  are  so  framed  that  no 
man  can  tell  any  error  in  the  constitution  of  him.  If  thus  the 
body  of  man  is  fitted  for  the  service  of  his  soul  by  an  infinite 
God,  the  body  ought  to  be  ordered  for  the  service  of  this  God, 
and  in  obedience  to  him. 

S.  In  the  admirable  difference  of  the  features  of  men;  which 
is  a  great  argument  that  the  world  was  made  by  a  wise  Being. 
Thia  could  not  be  wrought  by  chance,  or  be  the  work  of  mere 
nature,  since  we  never  find,  or  very  rarely,  two  persons  exactly 
alike.  This  distinction  is  a  part  of  infinite  wisdom;  otherwise 
what  confusion  would  be  introduced  into  the  world?  Without 
(his,  parents  conid  not  know  their  children,  nor  children  their 
parents,  nor  a  brother  his  sister,  nor  a  subject  his  magistrate. 
Without  it  there  had  been  no  comfort  of  relations,  no  govern- 
ment, no  commerce.  Debtors  would  not  have  been  known  from 
strangers,  nor  good  men  from  bad.  Propriety  could  not  have 
been  preserved,  nor  justice  executed;  the  innocent  might  have 
been  apprehended  for  the  wicked;  wickedness  could  not  have 
been  stopped  by  any  law.  The  faces  of  men  are  the  same  for 
parts,  not  for  features,  a  dissimilitude  in  a  likeness.  Man,  like 
to  all  the  rest  in  the  world,  yet  unlike  to  any,  and  differenced 
by  some  mark  from  all,  which  is  not  to  be  observed  in  any 
other  species  of  creatures.  This  speaks  some  wise  agent  which 
framed  man;  since,  for  the  preservation  of  human  society  and 
order  in  the  world,  this  distinction  was  necessary. 

Secondly,  As  man's  own  nature  witnesseth  a  God  to  him  in 
the  structure  of  his  body,  so  also  'in  the  nature  of  his  soul." 
We  know  that  we  have  an  understanding  in  us;  a  substance 
we  cannot  see,  but  we  know  it  by  its  operations;  as  thinking, 
reasoning,  willing,  remembering,  and  as  operating  about  things 
that  are  invisible  and  remote  from  sense.  This  must  needs  b« 
■Coaoel.e.e.4S0,Sl. 
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distinct  from  the  body;  for  that  being  but  dust  and  earth  in  its 
original,  hath  not  the  power  of  reasoning  and  ihinking;  for 
(hen  it  would  have  that  power,  when  the  soul  were  absent,  as 
well  as  when  it  is  present.  Besides,  if  it  had  that  power  of 
thinking,  it  could  think  only  of  those  things  which  are  sensible, 
and  made  up  of  matter,  as  itself  is.  This  soul  hath  a  greater 
excellency;  it  can  know  itself,  rejoice  in  itself,  which  other 
creatures  in  this  world  are  not  capable  of.  The  soul  is  the 
greatest  glory  of  (his  lower  world;  and,  as  one  saith,  'There 
seems  to  be  no  more  difference  between  the  sout  and  an  angel, 
then  between  a  sword  in  the  scabbard  and  when  it  is  out  of  the 
scabbard." 

1.  Consider  the  vastness  of  its  capacity.  The  understanding 
can  conceive  the  whole  world,  and  paint  in  itself  the  invisible 
pictures  of  all  things.  It  is  capable  of  apprehending  and  dis- 
coursing of  things  superior  to  its  own  nature.  *  It  is  suited  to 
all  objects,  as  the  eye  to  all  colours,  or  the  ear  to  all  sounds.'* 
How  great  is  the  memory,  to  retain  such  varieties,  such  diver- 
sities! The  will  also  can  accommodate  other  things  to  itself.  It 
invents  arts  for  the  use  of  man ;  prescribes  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  states;  ransacks  the  bowels  of  nature;  makes  endlesa 
conclusions,  and  steps  in  reasoning  from  one  thing  to  another, 
for  (he  knowledge  of  truth.  It  can  contemplate  and  form 
notions  of  things  higher  than  the  world. 

S.  The  quickness  of  its  motion.  *  Nothing  is  more  quick  in 
the  whole  course  of  nature.  The  sun  runs  through  the  world 
in  a  day;  this  can  do  it  in  a  moment.  It  can,  with  one  flight 
of  fancy,  ascend  to  the  battlements  of  heaven.'*  The  mists  of 
the  air,  that  hinder  the  sight  of  the  eye,  cannot  hinder  the 
flights  of  the  soul;  it  can  pass  in  a  moment  from  one  end  of 
the  world  to  the  other,  and  think  of  things  a  thousand  miles  dis- 
tant. It  can  think  of  some  mean  thing  in  the  world;  and 
presently,  by  one  cast,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  mount  up  as 
high  as  heaven.  As  its  desires  are  not  bounded  by  sensual 
objects,  so  neither  are  the  motions  of  it  restrained  by  them.  It 
will  break  forth  with  the  greatest  vigour,  and  conceive  things 
infinitely  above  it;  though  it  be  in  the  body,  it  acts  as  if  it  were 
ashamed  to  be  cloistered  in  it.  This  could  not  be  the  result  of 
any  material  cause.  Whoever  knew  mere  matter  understand, 
(hink,  will?  and  what  it  hath  not,  it  cannot  give.  That  which 
is  destitute  of  reason  and  will,  could  never  confer  reason  and 
will.  It  is  not  the  effect  of  the  body;  for  the  body  is  fitted  with 
members  to  be  subject  to  it.  It  is  in  part  ruled  by  the  activity 
of  the  soul,  and  in  part  by  the  counsel  of  the  soul:  it  is  used 
by  the  soul,  and  knows  not  how  it  is  used.^    Nor  could  it  be 
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ftota  the  parents,  since  the  $oat$  of  the  children  often  tranocend 
thoae  of  the  parents  in  vivacity^  acuteoesa,  and  comprehensire- 
ness.      Oa«  man  is  stupid,  and  begets  a  son  with  a  capacious 
u»deT8t«.Ddii]g;  one  is  debauched  and  beastly  in  his  morals,  and 
begets  a  son  who,  from  his  infancy,  testifies  some  virtuous 
inclinatioDa,  which  sprout  forth  in  delightful  fruit  with  the  ripe- 
ness of  his  age.     Whence  should  this  difference  arise — a  fooi 
begat  the  wise  man,  and  a  debauched  the  virtuous  man?    The 
wudom  of  the  one  oouldnol  descend  from  the  foolish  soul  of 
the  other;  nor  the  virtues  of  the  son,  from  the  deformed  and 
polluted  soul  of  the  parent.'     It  lies  not  in  the  organs  of  the 
body:  for  if  the  Colly  of  the  parent  proceeded  not  from  Iheir 
aouls,  but  the  ill  disposition  of  the  organs  of  their  bodies,  how 
comes  it  to  pass  that  the  bodies  of  the  children  are  better  organ- 
ized beyond  the  goodness  of  Iheir  immediate  cause?   We  must 
recur  to  some  invisible  hand,  that  makes  the  difference,  who 
bestows  upon  one  at  his  pleasure  richer  qualities  than  upon 
another.    You  can  see  nothing  in  the  world  endoved  with 
some  excellent  quaUly,  but  you  must  imagine  some  bountful 
band  did  enrich  it  with  that  dowry.    None  can  be  so  foolirii  as 
10  think  that  a  vessel  ever  enriched  itself  with  that  sprightly 
liquor  wherewith  it  is  filled;  or  that  any  thing  worse  than  the 
soul  should  endow  it  with  that  knowledge  and  activity  which 
sparkles  in  it.     Nature  could  not  produce  it.     That  nature  is 
intelligent,  or  not;  if  it  be  not,  then  it  producelh  an  effect  more 
excellent  than  itself,  inasmuch  as  an  understanding  being  sur- 
mounts a  being  that  hath  no  understanding.     If  the  supreme 
catise  of  the  soul  be  intelligent,  why  do  we  not  call  it  God  as 
well  as  nature?    We  must  arise  from  hence  to  the  notion  of  a 
God;  a  spiritual  nature  cannot  proceed  but  from  a  spirit  higher 
than  itself,  and  of  a  transcendent  perfection  above  itself.     If 
we  believe  we  have  souls,  and  understand  the  state  of  our  own 
faculties,  we  must  be  assured  that  there  was  some  invisible 
hand  which  bestowed  those  faculties,  and  the  riches  of  them 
upon  us.     A  man  must  be  ignorant  of  himself  before  he  can 
be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  God.  By  considering  the  nature 
of  our  souls,  we  may  as  well  be  assured  that  there  is  a  God, 
as  that  there  is  a  sun,  by  the  shining  of  the  beams  in  at  our 
windows;  and,  indeed,  the  soul  is  a  statue  and  representation 
of  God,  as  the  landscape  of  a  country  or  a  map  represents  alt 
the  parts  of  it,  but  in  a  far  less  proportion  than  the  country 
itself  is.    The  soul  fills  the  body,  and  God  the  world;  the  soul 
sustains  the  body,  aud  God  the  world;  the  soul  sees,  but  is  not 
seen;  God  sees  all  things,  but  is  himself  invisible.     How  base 

'  I  do  not  dispote  whether  tiie  •oul  were  generated  or  no.  Snppooo  Uio  lub. 
•tance  of  it  wtt  gtnerttad  by  the  puenta,  jot  Uwm  moro  eioeDBnt  qoaliliM  *•'• 
Xottbe  tMOlt  oT  tham. 
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are  they  (hen  that  prostitute  their  souls,  an  image  of  God,  to 
base  things  inexpressibly  below  their  own  nature! 

3.  I  might  add  the  union  of  soul  and  body.  Man  is  a  kind 
of  compound  of  angel  and  beast,  of  soul  and  body;  if  be  were 
only  a  soul,  he  were  a  kind  of  angel;  if  only  a  body  he  were 
another  kind  of  brute.  Now  that  a  body  as  vile  and  dull  as 
earth,  and  a  soul  that  can  mount  up  to  heaven,  and  rove  about 
the  world,  with  so  quick  a  motion,  should  be  linked  in  so  strait 
an  acquaintance ;  that  so  noble  a  being  as  the  soul  should  be  an 
inhabitant  in  such  a  tabernacle  of  clay ;  must  be  owing  to  some 
infinite  power  Itiat  hath  so  chained  it. 

Thirdly,  Man  witnesseth  (o  a  God  in  the  operations  and 
reflections  of  conscience.  (Rom.  ii.  15,) 'Their  thoughts  are 
accusing  or  excusing. '  An  inward  comfort  attends  good  actions, 
and  an  inward  torment  follows  bad  ones;  for  there  is  in  every 
man's  conscience  fear  of  punishment  and  hope  of  reward :  there 
is,  therefore  a  sense  of  some  superior  judge,  which  hath  the 
power  both  of  rewarding  and  punishing.  If  man  were  his 
supreme  rule,  what  need  he  fear  punishment,  since  no  man 
would  inflict  any  evil  or  torment  on  himself;  nor  can  any  man 
be  said  (o  reward  himself,  for  all  rewards  refer  to  another,  to 
whom  the  action  is  pleasing,  and  is  a  conferring  some  good  a 
man  had  not  before ;  if  an  action  be  done  by  a  subject  or  ser- 
vant, with  hopes  of  reward,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  he  ex- 
pects a  reward  from  himself,  but  from  the  prince  or  person 
whom  he  eyes  in  that  action,  and  for  whose  sake  he  doth  it. 

1.  There  is  a  law  in  the  minds  of  meo  which  is  a  rule  of 
good  and  evil.  There  is  a  notion  of  good  and  evil  in  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  which  is  evident  by  those  laws  which  are  com- 
mon in  all  countries,  for  the  preserving  human  societies,  the 
encouragement  of  virtue,  and  discouragement  of  vice;  what 
standard  should  they  have  for  those  laws,  but  a  common  reason? 
the  design  of  those  laws  was  to  keep  men  within  the  bounds  of 
goodness  for  mutual  commerce,  whence  the  apostle  calls  the 
heathen  magistrate  a  'minister  of  God  for  good,'  (Rom.  xtii.  4:) 
and  *  the  gentiles  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law.* 
(Rom.  ii.  14.) 

Man  in  the  first  instant  of  the  use  of  reason,  finds  natural 
principles  within  himself;  directing  and  choosing  them,  he  finds 
a  distinction  between  good  and  evil ;  how  could  this  be  if  there 
were  not  some  rule  in  him  to  try  and  distinguish  good  and  evil  1 
If  there  were  not  such  a  law  and  rule  in  man,  he  could  not  sin; 
for  where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  tran^ression.  If  man 
were  a  law  to  himself, and  his  own  will  his  law,  there  could  be 
no  such  thing  as  evil ;  whatsoever  he  willed  would  be  good  and 
agreeable  to  the  law,  and  no  action  could  be  accounted  sinful; 
the  worst  act  would  be  as  commendable  as  the  best.    Every 
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thing  at  man's  appointmeDt  would  be  good  or  evil.  If  there 
vere  no  such  law,  how  should  men  that  were  nalUTally  incUued 
to  evil  diaapprove  of  that  which  is  unlovely,  and  approve  of 
that  good  which  they  practise  not?  No  man  but  inwardly 
thinks  well  of  that  which  is  good,  while  he  neglects  it;  and 
thinks  ill  of  that  which  is  evil,  while  he  commits  it.  Those  that 
are  vicious,  do  praise  those  that  practise  the  contrary  virtues. 
Those  that  are  evil  would  seem  to  be  good,  and  those  that  are 
blameworthy  yet  will  rebuke  evil  in  others.  This  is  really  to  dis* 
tinguish  between  good  and  evil  Whence  doth  thu  arise,  by  what 
rule  do  we  measure  this,  but  by  some  innate  principle  ?  And 
this  is  universal,  the  same  in  one  man  as  in  anolher,  the  same 
in  one  nation  a«in  another;  they  were  bom  with  every  man, 
and  inseparable  from  his  nature  (Prov.  zxvii.  19:)  as  in  water, 
face  answers  to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to  man.  Common 
reason  supposes  that  there  is  some  hand  which  hath  fixed 
this  disliociion  in  man ;  how  could  it  else  be  universally  im- 
pressed? No  taw  can  be  without  a  lawgiver:  no  sparks  but 
must  be  kindled,  by  some  other.  Whence  should  this  law  then 
derive  its  original  ?  Not  from  man ;  he  would  fain  blot  it  out, 
and  cannot  alter  it  when  he  pleases.  Natural  generation  never 
intended  it;  it  is  settled  therefore  by  some  higher  hand,  which, 
as  it  imprinted  it,  so  it  maintains  it  against  the  violences  of  men, 
who,  were  it  not  for  this  law,  would  make  the  world  more  than 
it  is,  an  aceldema  and  field  of  blood ;  for  had  (here  not  been 
some  supreme  good,  the  measure  of  all  other  goodness  in  the 
world,  we  could  not  have  bad  such  a  thing  as  good.  The  Scrip- 
ture gives  us  an  account  that  this  good  was  distinguished  from 
evil  before  man  fell,  they  were  objecia  acibiiia;  good  was  com- 
manded, and  evil  prohibited,  and  did  not  depend  upon  man. 
From  this  a  man  may  rationally  be  instructed  (hat  there  is  a 
God;  for  he  may  thus  argue:  I  find  myself  naturally  obliged  to 
do  this  thing, and  avoid  that;  I  have,  therefore,  a  superior  that 
doth  oblige  me;  I  find  something  within  me  that  directs  me  (o 
such  actions,  contrary  to  my  sensitive  appetite;  there  must  be 
something  above  me,  therefore,  that  puts  this  principle  into 
man's  nature ;  if  there  were  no  superior,  I  should  be  the  su- 
preme judge  of  good  and  evil;  were  I  the  lord  of  that  law 
which  doth  oblige  me,  I  should  find  no  contradiction  within  ** 
myself,  between  reason  and  appetite. 

2.  From  the  transgression  of  this  law  of  nature,  fears  do 
arise  in  the  consciences  of  men.  Have  we  not  known  or  heard 
of  men  struck  by  so  deep  a  dart,  that  could  not  be  drawn  out 
by  the  strength  of  men,  or  appeased  by  the  pleasure  of  the 
world;  and  men  crying  out  with  horror,  upon  a  dealb-bed  of 
their  past  life,  when  '  their  fear  hath  come  as  a  desolaUon,  and 
destruction  as  a  whirlwind?'  (Prov.  i.  87 :)  and  often  in  some 
Vot.  I— 9 
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sharp  Affliction,  the  dust  hath  blown  off  mea'e  conscioicea, 
which  for  a  while  bath  obscured  the  writings  of  the  law.  If 
men  stand  in  awe  of  ponisbment  (here  is  then  some  superior  to 
whom  they  are  accountable ;  if  there  were  no  God,  there  were 
no  punishment  to  fear.  What  reason  of  any  fear,  upon  the 
diBsolution  of  the  knot  between  the  soul  and  body,if  there  were 
not  a  God  to  punish,  and  the  soul  remained  not  in  being  to  be 
punished?  How  suddenly  will  conscience  work  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  affliction,  rouse  itself  from  its  sleep  like  aa 
farmed  man,  and  fly  in  a  man's  face  before  he  is  aware  of  it  t 
It  will  'surprise  the  hypocrites'  (Isa.  xxxviii.  14:)  it  will  bring 
to  mind  actions  committed  long  ago,  and  set  them  in  order  be- 
fore the  face,  as  God's  deputy,  acting  by  his  authority  and 
omniscience.  As  God  hath  not  left  himself  without  a  vitnesa 
among  the  creatures,  (Acts  xiv.  17,)  so  he  hath  not  left  himself 
without  a  witness  in  a  man's  own  breast. 

(1.)  This  operation  of  conacience  hath  been  uniTersal.  No 
nation  hath  been  any  more  exempt  from  it  than  from  reason ; 
not  a  man  but  hath  one  time  or  other  more  or  less  smarted 
under  the  sting  of  it.  All  over  the  world  conscience  hath  shot 
its  darts ;  it  hath  torn  the  hearts  of  princes  in  the  midst  of  their 
pleasures ;  it  hath  not  flattered  them  whom  most  men  flatter; 
nor  feared  to  disturb  their  rest,  whom  no  man  dares  to  provoke. 
Judges  have  trembled  on  a  tribunal,  when  innocents  have  re- 
joiced in  their  condemnation.  The  iron  bars  upon  Pharaoh's 
conscience,  were  at  last  broke  up,  and  he  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  God  in  all  that  he  did,  (E!zod.  iz,  27:)  <  I  have  sinned, 
the  Lord  is  righteous,  and  I  and  my  people  are  wicked.'  Had 
they  been  like  cbildi^  frights  at  the  apprehensioD  of  bugbears, 
why  hath  not  reason  shaken  them  off;  bnt,  on  the  contrary, 
the  stronger  reason  grows,  the  smarter  those  lashes  are;  ground- 
less fears  had  been  short-4ived,  age  and  judgment  would  have 
worn  them  off,  but  they  grow  sharper  with  the  growth  of  per- 
sons. The'^Scripture  informs  ne  they  have  been  of  as  ancient  a 
id&te  as  the  revolt  of  the  first  man,  (Gen.  iii.  10:) '  I  was  afraid,' 
Mith  Adam, '  because  I  was  naked;'  which  was  an  expectation 
of  the  judgment  of  God.  All  his  posterity  inherit  hie  fear*, 
when  God  expresseth  himself  in  any  tokens  of  his  majesty  and 
providence  in  the  world.  E!very  man's  conscience  testifies  that 
he  is  unlike  what  he  ought  (o  be,  according  to  that  law  en- 
graven upon  his  heart.  In  some,  indeed,  conscience  may  be 
seared,  or  dimmer;  or  suppose  some  men  may  be  devoid  of 
conscience,  shall  it  be  denied  to  be  a  thing  belonging  to  the 
nature  of  man  ?  Some  men  have  not  their  eyes,  yet  the  power 
of  seeing  the  light  is  natnral  to  man,and  belongs  to  the  integrity 
of  the  body.  Who  would  argue  that,  becait«e  some  men  ar* 
mad  and  have  lost  their  reason  by  a  distemper  of  the  brain,  that 
therefore  reason  bath  no  reality,  but  is  an  imaginary  thing? 
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Bat  I  think  it  is  a  standing  troth  Uiat  every  man  bath  been 

xutdei  the  scourge  of  it,  one  time  or  other,  in  a  less  or  a  greater 

degree;  for,  since  every  man  is  an  offender,  it  cannot  be  Lm&giaed 

eonscieDce,  which  is  natural  to  man  and  an  active  faculty,  should 

always  lie  idle,  without  doing  this  part  of  its  office.    The  apos- 

tie  teUa  as  of  the  thoughts  accusing  or  excusing  one  another, 

(or  by  turns,)  according  as  the  actions  w«re.    Nor  is  this  truth 

weakened  by  the  corruptions  in  the  world,  whereby  many  have 

Uioiight  themselves  bound  in  conscience  to  adhere  to  a  Cajae 

sod  superstitious  worship  and  idolatry,  as  much  as  any  have 

thought  themselves  bound  to  adhere  to  a  worship  commanded 

by  God.     This  very  thing  infers  that  all  men  have  a  refiecting 

principle  in  them;  it  is  no  argiuoent  against  the  being  of  con- 

acience,  but  only  iofen  that  it  may  err  in  the  applicaUou  of  what 

it  naturally  owns.    We  can  no  more  say,  that  because  soms 

men  walk  by  a  ialse  rule,  there  is  no  sut^  thing  as  conscience, 

than  we  can  say  thai  because  men  have  errors  in  their  minds, 

therefore  they  have  no  such  faculty  as  an  understanding;  or 

because  men  will  that  which  is  evil,  they  have  no  such  faculty 

as  a  will  in  Uiem. 

(2.)  These  operations  of  conscience  are  when  the  wicked- 
ness is  most  secret.  These  tormenting  fears  of  vengeance  hav« 
been  frequent  in  men,  who  have  had  no  reason  to  fear  mas, 
since  their  wickedness  being  unknown  (o  any  but  themselies, 
they  could  have  no  accuser  but  themselves.  They  have  been 
in  many  acts  which  their  companions  have  justified  them  in; 
persons  above  the  stroke  of  human  laws,  yea,  such  as  the  peo- 
ple have  honoured  as  gods,  have  been  haimted  by  them.  Coo- 
science  hath  not  been  frightened  by  the  power  of  princss,  or 
bribed  by  the  pleasures  of  courts.  David  was  pmwied  by  his  - 
horrors,  when  he  was,  by  reason  of  his  dignity,  above  Ihs 

Eunishineiit  of  the  law,  or,  at  least,  was  not  reached  by  the 
iw;  since,  though  the  murder  of  Uriah  was  intended  by  him, 
it  was  not  acted  by  him.  Such  examples  are  frequent  in  hu- 
man records;  when  the  crime  bath  been  above  any  punish- 
ment by  man,  they  have  had  an  accuser,  judge,  and  execu- 
tioner in  their  own  breasts.  Can  this  be  originally  from  a 
man's  self?  He  who  loves  and  cherislies  himself,  would  fly 
from  any  thing  that  disturbs  him;  it  is  a  greater  power  and 
majesty  from  whom  man  cannot  hide  himself^  that  holds  him 
in  those  fetters.  What  should  affect  their  minds  for  that  which 
can  never  bring  them  shame  or  punishment  in  this  world,  if 
there  were  not  some  supreme  judge  to  whom  they  were  to 
give  an  account,  whose  instrument  conscience  is?  Doth  it  do 
Ibis  of  itself?  hath  it  received  an  authority  from  the  man  him- 
self to  sting  him?  It  is  spme  supreme  power  that  doth  durect 
and  commiaaDD  it  against  our  wills. 
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(3.)  These  operations  of  conscience  cannot  be  totally  shaken 
off  by  man.  If  there  be  no  God,  why  do  not  men  silence  the 
clamours  of  their  consciences,  and  scatter  those  fears  that  dis- 
turb their  rest  and  pleasares?  How  inquisitive  are  men  after 
some  remedy  against  those  convulsions!  Sometimes  they 
would  render  the  charge  insignificant,  and  sing  a  rest  to  them- 
selves, though  they  'walk  in  the  wickedness  of  their  own 
hearts.' '  How  often  do  men  attempt  to  drown  it  by  sensual 
pleasures,  and  perhaps  overpower  it  for  a  time;  but  it  revives, 
reinforcelh  itself,  and  acts  a  revenge  for  its  former  slop.  It 
holds  sin  to  a  man's  view,  and  fixes  his  eyes  upon  it,  whether 
he  will  or  no.  '  The  wicked  are  hke  a  troubled  sea,  and  cannot 
rest,'  (Isa.  Ivii.  SO:]  they  would  wallow  in  sin  without  control, 
but  this  inward  principle  will  not  suffer  it ;  nothing  can  shelter 
men  from  these  blows.  What  is  the  reason  it  could  never  be 
cried  down?  Man  is  an  enemy  to  his  own  disquiet;  what 
man  would  continue  upon  the  rack,  if  it  were  in  his  power  to 
deliver  himself?  Why  have  all  human  remedies  been  without 
success,  and  not  able  to  extinguish  these  operations,  though  all  . 
the  wickedness  of  the  heart  hath  been  ready  to  assist  and 
second  the  attempt?  It  hath  pursued  men  notwithstanding  all 
the  violence  used  against  it;  and  renewed  its  scourges  with 
more  severity,  as  men  deal  with  their  resisting  slaves.  Man 
can  as  little  silence  those  thunders  in  his  soul,  as  he  can  the 
thunders  in  the  heavens;  he  must  strip  himself  of  his  humanity, 
before  he  can  be  stripped  of  an  accusing  and  affrighting  con- 
science; it  sticks  as  close  to  him  as  his  nature;  since  man  can- 
not throw  out  the  process  it  makes  against  him,  it  is  an  evi- 
dence that  some  higher  power  secures  its  throne  and  standing. 
Who  should  put  this  scourge  into  the  hand  of  conscience, 
which  no  man  in  the  world  is  able  to  wrest  out? 

(4.)  We  may  add,  the  comfortable  rejections  of  conscience. 
There  are  excusing,  as  well  as  accusing  reflections  of  con- 
science, when  things  are  done  as  works  as  the  '  law  of  nature/ 
(Rom.  ii.  IS:]  as  it  doth  not  forbear  to  accuse  and  torture, 
when  a  wickedness,  though  unknown  to  others,  is  committed; 
BO  when  a  man  hath  done  well,  though  he  be  attacked  with  all 
the  calumnies  the  wit  of  man  can  forge,  yet  his  conscience  jus- 
tifies the  action,  and  fills  him  with  a  singular  contentment.  As 
there  is  torture  in  sinning,  so  there  is  peace  and  joy  in  well 
doing.  Neither  of  those  it  could  do,  if  it  did  not  understand  a 
Sovereign  Judge,  who  punishes  the  rebels,  and  rewards  the 
well-doer.  Conscience  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion;  and 
the  two  pillars  upon  which  it  is  built,  are  the  being  of  God,  and 
the  boanty  of  God  to  those  that  '  diligently  seek  him.' '  This 
proves  the  existence  of  God.  If  there  were  no  God,  conscience 
>  Dent.  xxix.  19.  *  B«l>.  xi.  6. 
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were  useless;  the  operations  c^it  would  have  no  foundation,  if 
there  were  not  an  eye  to  take  notice,  and  a  hand  to  panish  or 
reward  the  action.  The  accusations  of  conscience  cridence  the 
omniscience  and  the  holiness  of  God;  the  terrors  of  conscience, 
Uie  justice  of  God;  the  approbations  of  conscience,  the  good- 
ness of  God.  All  the  order  in  the  world  owes  itself,  next  to 
the  providence  of  Ood,  to  conscience;  without  it  the  world 
would  be  a  Golgotha.  As  the  creatures  witness,  there  was  a 
First  Cause  that  produced  them,  so  this  principle  in  man  evi* 
denceth  itself  to  be  set  by  (he  same  hand,  for  the  good  of  that 
which  it  had  so  framed.  There  could  be  no  conscience  if  there 
were  do  God,  and  man  could  not  be  arationalcreature,  if  there 
were  no  conscience.  As  there  is  a  rule  in  lis,  there  must  be  a 
judge,  whether  onr  actions  be  according  to  the  rule.  And  since 
conscience  in  our  corrupted  state  is  in  some  particular  misled, 
there  must  be  a  power  superior  to  conscience,  to  judge  how  it 
haih  behaved  itself  in  its  deputed  office;  we  must  come  to  some 
supreme  judge,  who  can  judge  conscience  itself.  As  a  man 
can  have  no  surer  evidence  (hat  he  is  a  being,  than  because  be 
thinks  be  is  a  thinking  being;  so  (here  is  no  surer  evidence  in 
nature  that  there  is  a  God,  than  that  every  man  hath  a  natural 
principle  in  him,  which  continually  cites  him  before  God,  and 
puts  him  in  mind  of  him,  and  makes  him  oneway  or  other  fear 
him,  and  reflects  upon  him  whether  he  will  or  no.  A  man  hath 
less  power  over  his  conscience,  than  over  any  other  faculty;  he 
may  choose  whether  he  will  exercise  his  understanding  about, 
or  move  his  will  to  such  an  object;  but  he  hath  no  such  autho- 
rity over  his  conscience:  he  cannot  limit  it,  or  cause  it  (o  cease 
from  acting  and  reflecting;  and  therefore,  both  that,  and  the 
law  about  which  it  acts,  are  settled  by  some  Supreme  Autho- 
rity in  the  mind  of  man,  and  this  is  God. 

Fourthly.  The  evidence  of  a  Ood  results  from  the  vastness 
of  desires  in  man,  and  the  real  dissatisfaction  he  hath  in  every 
thing  below  himself.  Man  hath  a  boundless  appetite  after 
some  sovereign  good;  as  his  understanding  is  more  capacious 
than  any  thing  below,  so  is  his  appetite  larger.  This  affection 
of  desire  exceeds  all  other  affections.  Love  is  determined  to 
something  known;  fear,  to  something  apprehended:  but  desires 
approach  nearer  to  infiniteness,  and  pursue,  not  only  what  we 
kaow,  or  what  we  have  a  glimpse  of,  but  what  we  find  want- 
ing in  what  we  already  enjoy.  That  which  the  desu^  of  man 
is  most  naturally  carried  after  is  bonum;  some  fully  satisfying 
good.  We  desire  knowledge  by  the  sole  impulse  of  reason,  but 
We  desire  good  before  the  excitement  of  reason;  and  the  desire 
is  always  after  good,  but  not  always  after  knowledge.  Now 
the  soal  of  man  finds  an  imperfection  in  every  thliig  here,  and 
cannot  scrape  up  a  perfect  satisfoction  and  felicity.    In  the 
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highest  fruitions  of  worldly  things  it  is  still  pursuiog  sometbiDf 
else,  which  speaks  a  defect  in  what  it  already  hath.  The 
world  may  afford  a  felicity  for  our  dust,  the  body,  but  not  for 
the  inhabitant  in  it;  it  is  too  mean  for  that  Is  there  any  one 
soul  among  the  sons  of  men,  that  can  upon  a  due  inquiry  say 
it  was  at  rest  and  wanted  no  more,  that  hath  not  sometime* 
had  desires  after  an  immaterial  good?  The  soul '  follows  hard 
after'  such  a  thing,  and  hath  frequent  looks  after  it,  (PsaL  IxiiL 
e.)  Man  desires  a  stable  good,  but  no  sublunary  thing  is  so; 
and  he  that  doth  not  desire  such  a  good,  wants  the  rational 
nature  of  a  man.  This  is  as  natural  as  understanding,  will, 
and  conscience.  Whence  should  the  soul  of  man  hare  thoae 
desires?  how  came  it  to  understand  that  something  is  still  wantr 
ing  to  make  iu  nature  more  perfect,  if  there  were  not  in  it  some 
notion  of  a  more  perfect  being  which  can  give  it  rest?  Can 
guch  a  capacity  be  supposed  to  be  in  it  without  something  in 
being  able  to  satisfy  it?  if  so,  the  noblest  creature  in  the  world 
is  miserablest,  and  in  a  worse  condition  than  any  other.  Other 
creatures  obtain  then;  ultimate  desires,  '  they  are  filled  with 
good,*  (Fsal.  civ.  28 :)  and  shall  man  only  have  a  vast  desire 
without  any  possibility  of  enjoyment?  Nothing  in  man  is  in 
vain ;  he  hath  objects  for  his  a&ctions,  as  well  as  affections  for 
objects;  every  member  of  his  body  hath  its  end,  and  doth  attain 
it;  every  affection  of  his  soul  hath  an  object,  and  that  iu  this 
world;  and  shall  there  be  none  for  his  desire,  which  conies 
nearest  to  infinite  of  any  affection  planted  m  him  ?  This  bound- 
less desire  had  not  its  origioal  from  man  himself;  notliiDg 
would  render  itself  restless ;  something  above  the  bounds  of 
this  world  implanted  those  desires  after  a  higher  good,  and 
made  him  restless  in  every  thing  else.  And  since  the  soul  can 
only  rest  in  that  which  is  infinite,  there  is  something  infinite  for 
it  to  rest  in;  since  nothing  in  the  world,  though  a  man  had  the 
whole,  can  give  it  a  satisfaction,  there  is  something  above  the 
world  only  capable  to  do  it,  otherwise  the  soul  would  be  always 
without  it,  and  be  more  in  vain  than  any  other  creature.  There 
is,  therefore,  some  infinite  being  (hat  can  only  give  a  content- 
ment to  the  soul,  and  this  is  God.  And  that  goodness  which 
implanted  such  desires  in  the  soul,  would  not  do  it  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  mock  it  in  giving  it  an  infinite  desire  of  satisfaction, 
without  intending  it  the  pleasure  of  enjoyment,  if  it  doth  not 
by  its  own  folly  deprive  itself  of  it.  The  felicity  of  human  na- 
ture must  needs  exceed  that  which  is  allotted  to  other  crea- 
tures. 
,  Season  IV.  As  it  is  a  folly  to  deny  that  which  all  nations  in 
the  world  have  consented  to,  which  the  frame  of  the  world 
evidenceth,  which  man  in  his  body,  soul,  operations  of  con- 
science, wituesseth  to;  so  it  is  a  folly  \o  deny  the  being  of  God, 
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vtaieh  is  witnwsed  onto  by  snrftwcliBary  ocaarrsnces  in  the 
wox\d. 

I.  la  extraordiiiary  judgnMmt:  Wlien  a  jnst  revenge  fol> 
lovft  abominable  eritnes,  especially  when  the  judgment  it  suited  ' 
to  ttw  Bin,  by  a  stntog*  concatMiation  and  succesBion  of  provi* 
dences,  mettaodiztd  to  bring  such  a  particular  puniBhownt; 
vh«i  the  sin  of  a  nation  or  person  is  made  legible  In  the  in* 
flic^  judgment,  which  testifies  that  it  cannot  be  a  caanftl 
thing.  The  Scripture  gires  us  an  account  of  the  neoeBnty  of 
such  judgments,  to  keep  up  the  reverential  thoughts  of  God  in 
the  world  (Ps.  ix.  IS :]  '  The  Lord  is  known  by  the  Judgment 
which  he  exeootes;  the  wicked  is  snared  in  the  work  of  his 
own  band :"  and  jealoasy  is  the  name  of  Ood,  (Exod.  zzxir, 
14,) '  Whose  name  is  jealoua'  He  is  distinguished  from  fales 
gods  by  the  Judgments  which  he  sends,  as  men  are  by  their 
names.  Extraordinary  prodigies  in  many  nations  have  beea 
th«  heralds  of  extraordinary  judgments,  and  presages  of  th« 
particular  judgments  which  aftwwards  they  have  felt,  of  which 
the  Roman  histories,  and  others,  ar«  full.  That  Ihers  are  such 
things  is  undeniable,  and  that  the  events  have  bees  atMwera- 
ble  to  the  threatening,  unless  we  will  throw  away  all  humui 
testimonies,  and  count  all  the  histories  of  the  world  forgeries. 
Such  things  are  evidences  of  some  iDvisible  power  which  orders 
those  a&airs.  And  if  there  be  invisible  powers,  there  is  also 
an  efficacious  cause  whidi  ipores  them;  a  government  cer- 
tainly there  is  among  them,  as  well  as  in  the  world,  and  then 
we  most  oooM  to  some  supreme  governor  which  presides  over 
them.  Judgments  upon  notorious  offenders  have  been  evident 
in  all  ages ;  the  Scripture  gives  many  instances.  I  shall  only 
mention  that  of  Herod  Agrippa,  which  Josepbus  men^na> 
He  receives  the  Mattering  applatwe  of  the  people,  and  thonght 
himself  a  God;  but  by  the  suddfn  stroke  upon  him,  was  forced 
by  his  torture  to  confess  another.  *  I  am  God,'  sakh  he,  <  in 
your  account,  but  a  higher  calls  me  away;  the  will  of  the 
heavenly  D^ty  is  to  be  endured.'  The  angel  of  the  Lord 
smote  him.  The  judgment  here  was  suited  to  the  sui;  he  that 
Would  be  a  god,  is  eaten  up  of  worms,  the  vilest  crsatiires. 
Tully  Hosiilius,  a  Roman  king,  who  counted  it  the  most  un- 
royal thin^to-  be  religious,  or  own  any  other  Ood  but  hit 
sword,  was  consoiaed  himself,  and  his  whole  house,  by  light- 
ning from  heaven.-  Many  things  are  unaccountable  miless  wa 
have  recourse  to  God.  The  strange  revelations  of  murderers, 
thai  hare  most  senetly  committed  their  eritnes ;  the  making 
good  some  dreadful  imprecations,  which  eome  wretches  hav* 
tsed  to  confirm  a  lie,  and  immediately  have  been  struck  with 
that  judgment  they  wished ;  the  raising  often  unexpeoled  p«r- 

■  Lib.  ux.  AnUq.    Acta  lii.  21—33. 
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SODS,  to  b«  iDMnimeots  of  vengeaiice  on  a  sinfal  and  perfidioos 
DatioD ;  the  OTerturnin^  (he  deepest  and  surest  counsels  of  men, 
when  they  have  had  a  successful  progress,  and  came  to  the 
very  point  of  execution;  the  whole  design  of  men's  preserva- 
tion hath  been  beaten  in  pieces  by  some  nuforeseen  circum- 
stance, so  that  judgments  have  broken  in  upon  them  without 
control,  and  all  iheir  subtleties  been  outwitted;  the  strange 
crossing'  of  some  in  their  estates,  though  the  most  wise,  iodus- 
tiious,  and  frugal  persons,  and  that  by  strange  and  unexpected 
ways;  and  it  is  observable  how  often  every  thing  conthbules 
to  carry  on  a  judgment  intended,  as  if  they  rationally  designed 
it:  alt  these  loudly  proclaim  a  God  in  the  world;  if  there  were 
no  God,  there  would  be  no  sin;  if  no  sin,  there  would  be  no 
punishment. 

2.  In  miracles.  The  course  of  nature  is  uniform;  and  whea 
it  is  put  out  of  its  course,  it  must  be  by  some  superior  power 
invisible  to  the  world;  and  by  whatsoever  invisible  instru- 
ments ihey  are  wrought,  the  efficacy  of  (hem  must  depend  npoo 
some  first  cause  above  nature.  (Psalm  Ixxii.  18:)  '  Blessed  be 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  who  only  doelh  wondrous  things,'  by 
himself  and  his  sole  power.  That  which  cannot  be  (he  result 
(^  a  natural  cause,  must  be  the  result  of  something  supernatural : 
what  is  beyond  the  reach  of  nature,  is  the  effect  of  a  power 
superior  to  nature ;  for  it  is  quite  against  the  order  of  nature, 
and  is  the  elevation  of  something  to  such  a  pitch,  which  all 
nature  could  not  advance  it  to.  Nature  cannot  go  beyond  its 
own  limits;  if  it  be  determined  by  another,  as  hath  been  for- 
merly proved,  it  cannot  lift  itself  above  itself,  without  that 
power  that  so  determined  it.  Natural  agents  act  necessarily; 
the  sun  doth  necessarily  shine,  fire  doth  necessarily  burn:  that 
cannot  be  the  result  of  nature,  which  is  above  the  ability  of 
nature ;  that  cannot  be  the  work  of  nature  which  is  against  the 
order  of  nature:  nature  cannot  do  any  thing  against  itself,  or 
invert  its  own  course.  We  must  own  that  such  things  have 
been,  or  we  must  accuse  all  the  records  of  former  ages  to  be  a 

Eack  of  lies;  which  whosoever  doth,  destroys  the  greatest  and 
est  part  of  human  knowledge.  The  miracles  mentioned  in 
the  Scripture,  wrought  by  our  Saviour,  are  acknowledged  by 
the  heathen,  by  the  Jews  at  this  day,  though  his  greatest  ene- 
mies. There  is  no  dispute  whether  such  things  were  wrought^ 
the  '  dead  raised,'  the  '  blind  restored  to  sight.'  The  heathen 
have  acknowledged  the  miraculous  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  the 

Eassion  of  Christ,  quite  against  the  rule  of  nature,  the  moon 
ping  then  in  opposition  to  the  sun :  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity contrary  to  the  methods  whereby  other  religions  have 
been  propagated:  that  in  a  few  years  the  nations  of  the  world 
should  be  sprinkled  with  this  doctrine,  and  give  in  a  greater 
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catalogue  of  martjncs  conning  the  devouring  flames,  Iban  all 
the  religions  of  the  world.  To  this  might  be  added,  the  strange 
hand  that  was  orer  the  Jews,  the  only  people  in  the  world  pro- 
fessing the  true  Ood,  that  should  so  often  be  befriended  by 
their  conquerors,  so  as  to  rebuild  their  temple,  though  ihey 
iveTe  looked  upon  as  a  people  apt  to  rebel.  Dion  and  Seneca 
observe,  that  wherever  they  were  tiansplanied,  they  prospered, 
and  gave  laws  to  the  victors ;  so  that  this  proves  also  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Scripture,  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,as  well 
88  the  being  of  a  God,  and  a  superior  power  over  the  world. 
To  this  might  be  added,  the  bridling  the  tumultuous  passions 
of  men  for  the  preservation  of  human  societies,  which  else 
would  run  the  world  into  inconceivable  confusions,  (Psalm 
IxT.  7  :)  '  Which  stilleth  the  noise  of  the  sea,  and  the  tumults  of 
the  people;'  as  also  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  a  person  or 
nation,  when  upon  the  very  brink  of  ruin;  the  sudden  answer 
of  prayer  -when  God  hath  been  sought  to,  and  the  turning 
away  a  judgment,  which  in  reason  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
averted,  and  the  raising  a  sunk  people  from  a  ruin  which 
seemed  mevitable,  by  unexpected  ways. 

3.  Accomplishments  of  prophecies.  Those  things  which  are 
purely  contingent,  and  cannot  be  known  by  natural  signs  and 
in  their  causes,  as  eclipses  and  changes  in  nations,  which  may 
be  discerned  by  an  observation  of  the  signs  of  the  times;  such 
things  that  fall  not  within  this  compass,  if  they  be  foretold  and 
come  to  pass,  are  solely  from  some  higher  hand,  and  above  the 
cause  of  natnre.  This  in  Scripture  is  asserted  to  be  a  notice  of 
the  tme  God  (Isa.  xli.  S3:}  *  Show  the  things  that  are  to  come 
hereafter,  that  we  may  know  that  you  are  God,'  and  (Isa.  xlvi. 
10),'I  am  God  declaring  the  end  from  the  begiDning,and  from 
ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done,  saying,  My 
counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure.'  And  pro< 
phecy  was  consented  to  by  all  the  philosophers  to  be  from 
divine  illumination:  that  power  which  discovers  things  future, 
which  all  the  foresight  of  men  cannot  ken  and  conjecture,  is 
above  nature.  And  to  foretell  them  so  certainly  as  if  they  did 
already  exist,  or  bad  existed  long  ago,  must  be  the  result  of  a 
mind  infinitely  intelligent;  because  it  is  the  highest  way  of 
knowing,  and  a  higher  cannot  be  imagined:  and  he  that  knows 
things  future  in  such  a  manner,  must  needs  know  things  pre- 
sent and  past.  Cyrus  was  prophesied  of  by  Isaiah  (xliv,  28, 
and  zlv.  l,)  Long  before  he  was  bom:  his  victories,  spoils,  all 
that  should  happen  in  Babylon,  his  bounty  to  the  Jews  came 
(o  pass,  according  to  that  prophecy  *,  and  the  sight  of  that  pro- 
phecy which  the  Jews  showed  him,  as  other  historians  report, 
was  that  which  moved  him  to  be  favourable  to  the  Jews. 
Alexander's  sight  of  Daniel's  prophecy  concerning  hisvicto- 
Vot.  I.— 10 
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lies  moved  him  to  spare  Jerusalem.  And  are  not  the  four 
moDarchies  plainly  decyphered  in  ihat  book,  before  the  fourth 
rose  up  in  the  world  ?  That  power  which  foretells  things  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  wit  of  man,  and  orders  all  causes  to  bring 
about  ihose  predictions,  must  be  an  infitiite  power,  the  sanae 
that  made  the  world,  sustains  it  and  governs  all  things  in  it 
according  to  his  pleasure,  and  to  bring  about  his  own  ends ; 
and  this  being  is  God. 

Use  I.  If  atheism  be  a  folly,  it  is  then  pernicious  to  the 
world  and  to  the  atheist  himself.  Wisdom  is  the  band  of 
human  societies,  the  glory  of  man.  Folly  is  the  disturber  of 
families,  cities,  nations;  the  disgrace  of  human  nature. 

First,  It  is  pernicious  to  the  world. 

1.  It  would  root  oul  the  foundations  of  government.  It  de- 
molisheth  all  order  in  nations.  The  being  of  a  God  is  the 
guard  of  the  world:  the  sense  of  a  God  is  the  foundation  of 
civil  order;  without  this  there  is  no  tie  upon  the  consciences 
of  men.  What  force  would  there  be  in  oaths  for  the  decisions 
of  controversies,  what  right  could  there  be  in  appeals  made  to 
one  that  had  no  being?  A  city  of  atheists  would  be  a  heap  of 
confusion;  there  could  be  no  ground  of  any  commerce,  when 
all  the  sacred  bands  of  it  lu  the  consciences  of  men  were  snapt 
asunder,  which  are  torn  to  pieces  and  utterly  destroyed  by  de- 
nying the  existence  of  God.  What  magistrate  could  be  secure 
in  his  standing  ?  what  private  person  could  be  secure  in  his 
right?  Can  that  then  be  a  truth  that  is  destnictive  of  fall  pub- 
lic good?  If  the  atheist's  sentiment,  that  there  were  no  God, 
were  a  truth,  and  the  contrary  that  there  were  a  God,  were  a 
falsity,  it  would  then  follow,  that  falsity  made  men  good  and 
serviceable  to  one  another;  that  error  were  the  foundation  of 
all  the  beauty,  and  order,  and  outward  felicity  of  the  world, 
the  fountain  of  all  good  to  man.'  If  there  were  no  God,  to  be- 
lieve there  is  one,  would  be  an  error;  and  to  believe  there  is 
Qoae,  would  be  the  greatest  wisdom,  because  it  would  be  the 
greatest  truth.  And  then  as  it  is  the  greatest  wisdom  to  fear 
God,  upon  the  apprehension  of  his  existence,  so  it  would  be 
the  greatest  error  to  fear  him,  if  there  were  none.*  It  Would 
unquestionably  follow,  that  error  is  the  support  of  the  world, 
the  spring  of  all  human  advantages;  and  that  every  part  of  the 
world  were  obliged  to  a  falsity  for  being  a  quiet  habitation, 
which  is  the  most  absurd  thing  to  imagine.  It  is  a  thing  im- 
possible to  be  tolerated  by  any  prince,  without  laying  an  axe 
to  the  root  of  the  government. 

3.  It  would  introduce  all  evit  into  the  world.  If  you  take 
away  God,  you  take  away  conscience,  and  thereby  all 
measures  and  rules  of  good  and  evil.    And  how  could  any 

>  L«BUUi  de  Pcovid.  f.  665.  *  PmIih  ut.  10. 
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laws  be  made  when  (he  measure  and  standard  of  them  were 
removed?     AH  good  laws  are  founded  upon  the  dictates  of 
a>nscience  and  reason,  upon  common  sentiments  in  human 
nature,  which  spring  from  a  sense  of  God;  so  that  if  the  foun- 
dation be  demolished,  the  whole  superstructure  must  tumble 
down:  a  man  might  be  a  thief,  a  murderer,  an  adulterer,  and 
could  not  in  a  strict  sense  be  an  offender.     The  worst  of  ac- 
tions coitld  not  be  evil,  if  a  man  were  a  god  to  himself,  a  law 
to  himself.     'Nothing  but  evil  deserves  a  censure,  and  nothing 
would  be  evil  if  there  were  no  God,  the  governor  of  the  world 
against  whom  evil  is  properly  committed.     No  man  can  make 
thai  morally  evil  that  is  not  so  in  itself:  as  where  there  is  a 
feint  sense  of  God,  the  heart  is  more  strongly  inclined  to  wick- 
edness;  so  where  there  is  no  sense  of  God,  the  bars  are  remov- 
ed, the  flood-gates  set  open  for  all  wickedness  to  rush  in  upon 
mankind.     Religion  pinions  men  from  abominable  practices, 
and  restrains  them  from  being  slaves  to  their  own  passions: 
an  atheist's  arms  would  be  loose  to  do  any  thing.'     Nothing 
so  villanons  and  unjust  but  would  be  acted  if  the  natural  fear 
of  a  Deity  were  extinguished.     The  first  consequence  issuing 
from  the  apprehension  of  the  existence  of  God,  is  his  govern- 
ment of  the  world.     If  there  be  no  God,  then  the  natural  con- 
sequence is  that  there  is  no  supreme  government  of  the  world: 
such  a  notion  would  cashier  all  sentiments  of  good,  and  be  like 
a  Trojan  horse,  whence  alt  impurity,  tyranny,  and  all  sorts  of 
mischiefs  would  break  out  upon  mankind:  corruption  and 
abominable  works  in  the  text  are  the  fruit  of  the  fool's  persua- 
sion that  there  is  no  God.     The  perverting  the  ways  of  men, 
oppression  and  extortion,  owe  their  rise  to  a  forgetfulness  of 
God  (Jer.  iii.  21 :)  '  They  have  perfected  their  way,  and  they 
have  forgotten  the  Lord  their  God.'  (Ezek.  xxii.  12:)  '  Thou 
hast  greedily  gained  by  extortion,  and  hast  forgotten  me,  saith 
the  Lord.     The  whole  earth  would  be  filled  with  violence,  all 
flesh  would  corrupt  their  way,  as  it  was  before  the  deluge, 
when  probably  atheism  did  abound  more  than  idolatry;  ana  if 
not  a  disowning  the  being,  yet  denying  the  providence  of  God 
by  the  posterity  of  Cain:  those  of  the  family  of  Seth  only  '  cal- 
ling upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,'  (Gen.  vt,  U,  12,  compared 
with  Gen  iv.  26.) 

The  greatest  sense  of  a  Deity  in  any,  hath  been  attended 
with  the  greatest  innocence  of  life  and  usefulness  to  others; 
and  a  weaker  sense  hath  been  attended  with  a  baser  impurity. 
If  there  were  no  God,  blasphemy  would  be  praiseworthy;  as 
the  reproach  of  idols  is  praiseworthy,  because  we  testify  that 
there  is  no  divinity  in  them.'  What  can  be  more  contemptible 
than  that  which  hath  no  being?    Sin  would  be  only  «  fal^^ 
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Opinion  of  a  violated  law,  and  an  offended  deity.  If  such 
apprehensions  prevail,  what  a  wide  door  is  opened  to  the 
worst  of  Tillanies!  If  there  be  no  God,  no  respect  is  due  to 
him;  all  the  religion  in  the  world  is  a  trifle,  and  error;  and 
thus  the  pillars  of  all  human  society,  and  that  which  hath  made- 
com  noon  wealths  to  flourish,  are  blown  away. 

Secondly,  It  is  pernicious  to  the  atheist  himself.  If  he  fear 
DO  future  punishment,  be  can  never  expect  any  future  reward : 
all  his  hopes  must  be  confined  to  a  swinish  and  despicable 
manner  of  life,  without  any  imaginations  of  so  much  as  a  dram 
of  reserved  happiness.  He  is  in  a  worse  condition  than  the 
silliest  animal,  which  hath  something  to  please  it  in  its  life ; 
whereas  an  atheist  can  have  nothing  here  to  give  him  a  full 
content,  no  more  than  any  other  man  in  the  world,  and  can 
have  less  saiis&ction  hereafter.  He  deposeth  the  noble  end  of 
his  own  being,  which  was  to  serve  a  God  and  have  a  satisfac- 
tion in  him,  to  seek  a  Ood  and  be  rewarded  by  him;  and  he 
that  departs  from  his  end,  recedes  from  his  own  nature.  All 
the  content  any  creature  finds,  is  in  performing  its  end,  moving 
according  to  its  natural  instinct;  as  it  is  a  joy  to  the  sun  to  run 
its  race.'  In  the  same  manner  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  every  other 
creature,  and  its  delight  to  observe  the  law  of  its  cieation. 
What  content  can  any  man  have  that  runs  from  his  end,  oppo- 
seth  his  own  nature,  denies  a  God  by  whom  and  for  whom  he 
was  created,  whose  image  he  bears,  which  is  the  glory  of  his 
nature,  and  sinks  into  the  very  dregs  of  brutishness  ?  How 
elegantly  is  it  described  by  Bildad,*  'His  own  counsel  shall 
cast  him  down,  terrors  shall  make  him  afraid  on  every  side, 
destruction  shall  be  ready  at  his  side,  the  first-born  of  death 
shall  devour  his  strength,  his  confidence  shall  be  rooted  out, 
and  it  shall  bring  him  to  ihe  king  of  terrors.  Brimstone  shall 
be  scattered  upon  his  habitation ;  he  shall  be  driven  from  light 
into  darkness,  and  chased  out  of  the  world.  They  (hat  come 
after  him  shall  be  astonished  at  his  day,  as  they  that  went  be- 
fore were  aflrjghled.  And  this  is  the  place  of  him  that  knows 
not  God.^  If  there  be  a  future  reckoning  (as  his  own  con- 
science cannot  but  sometimes  inform  him  of,)  his  condition  is 
desperate,  and  his  misery  dreadful  and  unavoidable.  It  is  not 
righteous  a  hell  should  entertain  any  else,  if  it  refuse  him. 

Use  II.  How  lamentable  is  it,  that  in  our  times  this  folly  of 
atheism  shonid  be  so  rife!  That  there  should  be  found  9ucb 
monsters  in  human  nature,  in.  the  midst  of  the  improvements  of 
reason,  and  shinings  of  the  gospel,  who  not  only  -make  the 
Scripture  the  matter  of  their  jeers,  but  scoff  at  the  judgmenU 
and  providences  of  God  in  the  world,  and  envy  their  Creator  a 
being,  without  whose  goodness  they  had  none  themselves;  who 
>  PMlm  xa.  5.  I  Job  sriii.  7,  8,  &c  la  (be  end.  >  Ver.  34. 
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coDtiadict  in  their  carriage  what  they  assert  to  be  their  setiti- 
ment,  when  they  dreadfully  imprecate  damnation  to  themselves ! 
Whence  should  that  damnation  they  so  rashly  wish  be  poured 
forth  upon  them,  if  there  were  not  a  revenging  God?  For- 
merly atheism  was  as  rare  as  prodigious,  scarce  two  or  three 
known  in  an  age;  and  those  that  are  reported  to  be  so  in  for- 
mer ages,  are  rather  thought  to  be  counted  so  for  mocking  at 
the  senseless  deities  the  connnoa  people  adored,  and  laying 
open  their  impurities.  A  mere  natural  strength  would  easily 
discover  that  those  they  adored  for  gods,  could  not  deserve  that 
title,since  their  original  was  known,  their  uncleannsBS  manifest 
and  acknowledged  by  their  worshippers.  And  probably  it 
was  SO;  since  the  Christians  were  termed  atioi,  because  they 
acknowledged  not  their  vain  idols.' 

1  question  whether  tliere  ever  was,  or  can  be  in  the  world, 
an  uninterrupted  and  internal  denial  of  the  being  of  God,  or 
that  men  (unless  we  can  suppose  conscience  utterly  dead]  can 
aruve  to  such  a  degree  of  impiety;  for  before  they  can  stifle 
such  sentiments  in  them  (whatsoever  they  may  assert,)  they 
must  be  utter  strangers  to  the  common  conceptions  of  reason, 
and  despoil  themselves  of  their  own  humanity.  He  that  dares 
to  deny  a  God  with  his  lips,  yet  sets  up  something  or  other  aa 
a  God  in  his  heart.  Is  it  not  lamentable  that  this  sacred  truth, 
consented  to  by  all  nations,  which  is  the  band  of  civil  societies, 
the  source  of  all  order  in  the  world,  should  be  denied  with  a 
bare  &ce,  and  disputed  against  in  companies,  and  the  glory  of 
a  wise  Creator  ascribed  to  an  unintelligent  nature,  to  blind 
chance  ?  Are  not  such  worse  than  heathens  7  They  worshipped 
many  gods,  these  none:  they  preserved  a  notion  of  God  in  the 
world  under  a  di^uise  of  images,  these  would  banish  him  both 
from  earth  and  heaven,  and  demolish  the  statutes  of  him  in 
their  own  consciences;  they  degraded  him,  these  would  destroy 
him;  they  coupled  creatures  with  him — (Rom.  i.  S5,)  'Who 
worshipped  the  creature  with  the  Creator,'  as  it  may  most  pro- 
perly be  rendered — and  these  would  make  him  worse  than  the 
creature,  a  mere  nothing.  Earth  is  hereby  become  worse  than 
hell.  Atheism  is  a  persuasion  which  finds  no  footing  any 
where  else.  Hell,  that  receives  such  persons,  in  this  point  re- 
forms them:  they  can  never  deny  or  doubt  of  his  being,  while 
they  feel  his  strokes.  The  devil,  that  rejoices  at  their  wicked- 
ness, knows  them  to  be  in  an  error;  for  he  'believes,  and 
trembles  at  the  belief."  This  is  a  forerunner  of  judgment. 
Boldness  in  sin  is  a  presage  of  vengeance,  especially  when  the 
honour  of  Ood  is  more  particularly  concerned  therein;  it  tend* 
to  the  overturning  human  society,  taking  off  the  bridle  from 
the  wicked  inclinations  of  men:  and  God  appears  not  in  sudi 

I  Ab  Justin  iofbtnu  ub.  *  Jamci  11.  IS. 
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visible  judgments  against  siu  immediately  committed  against 
himself,  as  in  the  case  of  those  sins  that  are  destructive  to  hu- 
man society.  Besides,  God,  as  Governor  of  the  world,  will 
uphold  that,  without  which  all  his  ordinances  in  the  world 
would  be  useless.  Atheism  is  point  blank  against  all  the  glory 
of  God  in  creation,  and  against  all  the  glory  of  God  in  redemp- 
tion, and  pronounceth  at  one  breath,  both  the  Creator,  and  all 
acts  of  religion  and  divine  institutions,  useless  and  insignificant. 
Since  most  have  had,  one  time  or  other,  some  risings  of  doubt, 
whether  there  be  a  God,  though  few  do  in  expressions  deny  hia 
being,  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  propose  some  things  for 
the  further  impressing  this  truth,  and  guarding  themselves 
against  such  temptations. 

1.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  demonstrate  there  is  no  God. 
He  can  choose  no  medium,  but  will  fall  in'as  a  proof  for  his 
existence,  and  a  manifestation  of  his  excellency,  rather  than 
against  it.  The  pretences  of  the  atheist  are  so  ridiculous,  that 
they  are  not  worth  the  mentioning.  They  never  saw  God,  and 
therefore  know  not  how  to  believe  such  a  being;  they  cannot 
comprehend  him.  He  would  not  be  a  God,  if  he  could  fall 
within  the  narrow  model  of  a  human  understanding;  he  would 
not  be  infinite,  if  he  were  comprehensible,  or  to  be  terminated 
by  our  sight.  How  small  a  thing  must  that  be  which  is  seen 
by  a  bodily  eye,  or  grasped  by  a  weak  mind!  If  God  were 
visible  or  comprehensible,  he  would  be  limited.  Shall  it  be  a 
sntScient  demonstration  from  a  blind  man,  that  there  is  no  fire 
in  the  room  because  he  sees  it  not,  though  he  feel  the  warmth 
of  it?  The  knowledge  of  the  effect  is  sufficient  to  conclude  the 
existence  of  the  cause.  Who  ever  saw  his  own  life?  Is  it  suffi- 
cient to  deny  a  man  lives,  because  he  beholds  not  his  life;  and 
only  knows  it  by  his  motion?  He  never  saw  his  own  soul,  but 
knows  he  hath  one  by  his  thinking  power.  The  air  renders 
itself  sensible  to  men  in  its  operations,  yet  was  never  seen  by 
the  eye.  If  God  should  render  himself  visible,  they  might 
question  as  welt  as  now,  whether  that  which  was  so  visible 
were  God,  or  some  delusion.  If  he  should  appear  glorious,  we 
can  as  little  behold  him  in  his  majestic  glory,  as  an  owl  can 
behold  the  sun  in  its  brightness:  we  should  still  but  see  him 
in  his  effects,  as  we  do  the  sun  by  his  beams.  If  he  should 
show  a  new  miracle,  we  should  still  see  him  but  by  his  works; 
so  we  see  him  in  his  creatures,  every  one  of  which  would  be 
as  great  a  miracle  as  any  can  be  wrought,  to  one  that  had  the 
first  prospect  of  them.  To  require  lo  see  God,  is  to  requne 
that  which  is  impossible,  (1  Tim.  vi.  16:)  'He  dwells  in  the 
light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto,  whom  no  man  hath 
seen,  nor  can  see. '  It  is  visible  that  he  is,  '  for  he  covers  him- 
self with  light  as  with  a  garment'  (Psalm  civ.  2:)  it  is  visible 
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what  he  is,  *for  be  makes  darkness  his  secret  place'  (Psalm 
zriii.  11.)  Nothing  more  clear  to  the  eye  than  light,  and  nothiog 
more  difficnit  to  the  understanding  than  the  nature  of  it:  as 
light  is  the  first  object  obvious  to  ihe  eye;  so  is  Ood  (he  firat 
object  obvious  to  the  understanding.  The  argumenu  from 
nature  do,  with  greater  strength,  evince  his  existence,  than  any 
pretences  can  manifest  there  is  no  God.  No  man  can  assure 
himself  by  any  good  reason  there  is  none;  for  as  for  the  like- 
Dcss  of  events  to  him  that  is  righteous,  and  him  that  is  wicked; 
to  him  that  sacrificeth,  and  to  him  that  sacrificelh  not  (Eccles. 
iz.  3:)  it  is  an  argument  for  a  reserve  of  judgment  in  another 
slate,  which  every  man's  conscience  dictates  to  him,  when  the 
justice  of  God  shall  be  glorified  in  another  world,  as  much  as 
his  patience  is  in  this. 

2.  Whosoever  doubts  of  it,  makes  himself  a  mark,  against 
which  all  the  creatures  fight.  All  the  stars  fought  against 
Sisera  for  Israel:  all  the  stars  in  heaven,  and  the  dust  on  earth 
fight  for  God  against  the  atheist.  He  hath  as  many  arguments 
agaitist  him  as  there  are  creatures  in  the  whole  compass  of 
heaven  and  earth.  He  is  most  unreasonable,  that  denies  or 
doubts  of  that  whose  image  and  shadow  he  sees  round  about 
him;  he  may  sooner  deny  the  sun  that  warms  him,  the  moon 
that  in  the  night  walks  in  her  brightness,  deny  the  fruits  he 
enjoys  from  the  earth,  yea,  and  deny  that  he  doth  exist.  He 
must  tear  his  own  conscience,  fly  from  his  own  thoughts,  be 
changed  into  tVie  nature  of  a  stone,  which  hath  neither  reason 
nor  sense,  before  he  can  disengage  himself  from  those  argu- 
ments which  evince  the  being  of  a  God.  He  that  would  make 
the  natural  religion  professed  in  the  world  a  mere  romance, 
must  give  the  lie  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind;  he  must 
be  at  an  irreconcilable  enmity  with  his  own  reason,  resolve  to 
hear  nothing  that  it  speaks,  if  he  will  not  hear  what  it  speaks 
in  this  case,  with  a  greater  evidence  than  it  can  ascertain  any 
thing  else.  God  hath  so  settled  himself  in  the  reason  of  man, 
that  he  must  viUify  the  noblest  faculty  God  hath  given  him, 
and  put  off  nature  itself,  before  he  can  blot  out  the  notion  of  a 
God. 

3.  No  question  but  those  that  have  been  so  bold  aa  to  deny 
that  there  was  a  God,  have  sometimes  been  much  afraid  they 
have  been  in  an  error,  and  have  at  least  suspected  there  was  a 
God,  when  some  sudden  prodigy  hath  presented  itself  to  them, 
and  roused  their  fears;  and  whatsoever  sentiments  they  might 
have  in  their  bhnding  prosperity,  they  have  had  other  kind  of 
motions  in  them  in  their  stormy  afflictions,  and,  like  Jonah's 
mariners,  have  been  ready  to  cry  to  him  for  help,  whom  they 
disdained  to  own  so  much  as  in  being,  while  they  swam  in 
their  pleasures.    The  thoughts  of  a  Deity  cannot  be  so  extin- 
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guished, "bat  they  wUl  revive  and  rush  upon  a  man,  at  least 
under  some  sharp  affliction.  Amazing  judgments  will  make 
them  question  their  own  apprehensions.  God  sends  some  mes- 
sengers to  keep  alive  the  apprehension  of  him  as  a  Judge,  while 
men  resolve  not  to  own  or  reverence  him  as  a  Governor,  A 
man  cannot  but  keep  ascent  of  what  was  born  with  him;  as  a 
vessel  that  hath  been  seasoned  first  with  a  strong  juice  will  pre- 
serve the  scent  of  it,  whatsoever  liquors  are  afterwards  put 
into  it. 

4.  What  is  it  for  which  such  men  rack  their  wits,  to  form 
notions  that  there  is  no  God?  Is  it  not  that  they  would  indulge 
some  vicious  habit,  whichhath  gained  the  possession  of  their 
soul,  which  they  know  'cannot  be  favoured  by  that  holy  God,' 
whose  notion  they  would  raze  out  ?'  Is  it  not  for  some  brutish 
aiTection,  as  degenerative  of  human  nature,  as  derogatory  to 
the  glory  of  God;  a  lust  as  unmanly  as  sinful?  The  terrors  of 
God  are  the  effects  of  guilt;  and  therefore  men  would  wear  out 
the  apprehensions  of  a  Deity,  that  they  might  be  brutish  with- 
out control.  They  would  fain  believe  there  were  no  God,  that 
they  might  not  be  men,  but  beasts.  How  great  a  folly  is  it  to 
take  80  much  pains  in  vain,  for  a  slavery  and  torment;  to  cast 
off  that  which  they  call  a  yoke,  for  that  which  really  is  one! 
There  are  more  pains  and  toughness  of  soul  requisite  to  shake 
off  the  apprehensions  of  God,  than  to  believe  that  he  is,  and 
cleave  constantly  to  him.  What  a  madness  is  it  in  any  to  take 
so  much  pains  to  be  less  than  a  man,  by  razing  out  the  appre- 
hensions of  God,  when,  with  less  pains,  he  may  be  more  thao 
an  earthly  man,  by  cherishing  the  notions  of  God,  and  walking 
atiswerably  thereunto! 

5.  How  unreasonable  is  it  for  any  man  to  hazard  himself  at 
this  rale  in  the  denial  of  a  God!  The  atheist  saith  he  knows 
not  that  there  is  a  God;  but  may  he  not  reasonably  think  there 
may  be  one  for  aught  he  knows?  and  if  there  be,  what  a  des- 
perate confusion  will  he  be  in,  when  all  his  bravadoes  shall 

Srove  false!  What  can  they  gain  by  such  an  opinion?  A  free- 
om,  say  they,  from  the  burdensome  yoke  of  conscience,  a 
liberty  to  do  what  they  list,  that  doth  not  subject  them  to  divine 
laws.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  persuade  any  that  they  can  gain 
this.  They  can  gain  but  a  sordid  pleasure,  unworthy  the  nature 
of  man.  But  it  were  well  that  such  would  argue  thus  with 
themselves:  if  there  be  a  God,  and  I  fear  and  obey  him,  I  gain 
a  happy  eternity;  but  if  there  be  no  God,  I  lose  nothing  but 
my  sordid  lusts,  by  firmly  believing  there  is  one.  If  I  be  de- 
ceived at  last,  and  find  a  God,  can  I  think  to  be  rewarded  by 
him,  for  disowning  him?  Do  not  I  run  a  desperate  hazard  to 
lose  his  favour,  his  kingdom,  and  endless  felicity,  for  an  end- 

1  Psalin  iciv.  6,  7. 
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Ims  torment?  By  confesasg  a  God  I  venture  no  loas;  but  hy 

denying  hitn,  I  run  the  most  desperate  hazard,  if  there  be  one. 

He  is  not  a  reasonable  creature,  that  will  not  put  himself  upon 

tooh  a  reasonable  arguing.    What  a  doleful  meeting  will  there 

\»  between  the  God  who  is  denied,  and  the  atheist  that  denies 

Inm,  who  shall  meet  with  reproaches  on  God's  part,  and  terrors 

OQ  his  own !  All  that  he  gains  ja  a  liberty  to  defile  himself  hece, 

aad  a  certainty  to  be  despised  bereaAer,  if  he  be  in  an  error, 

as  undoubtedly  be  is. 

6.  CsQ  any  such  person  say  he  hath  done  all  that  be  can  lo 
infortu  himself  of  the  being  of  God,  or  of  other  things  which  be 
denies?  Or  rather,  they  would  fain  imagine  there  is  none,  that 
they  may  sleep  securely  in  their  lusts,  and  be  free  (if  they 
eot^)  from  the  thunder-claps  of  conscience.  Can  such  say 
they  have  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  instruct  themselves 
in  this,  and  can  meet  with  no  satisfaction  ?  Were  it  an  abstruse 
truth  it  might  not  be  wondered  at;  but  not  to  meet  with  satis- 
{action  in  this  which  every  thing  minds  us  of,  and  helpeth,  is 
the  fruit  of  an  extreme  negligence,  stupidity,  and  a  willingness 
to  be  unsatisfied,  and  a  judicial  process  of  God  against  them. 
It  is  strange  any  man  should  be  so  dark  in  that  upon  which  de- 
pends the  conduct  of  his  life,  and  the  expectation  of  happiness 
hereafter.  Idonotknow  what  some  of  you  may  think,  but  I  be- 
lieve these  things  are  not  useless  to  be  proposed  for  ourselves  to 
answer  temptations;  we  know  not  what  wicked  temptation  in  a 
debauched  and  sceptic  age,  meeting  with  a  corrupt  heart,  may 
prompt  men  to;  and  though  there  may  not  be  any  atheist  here 
present,  yet  I  know  there  is  more  than  one,  who  have  acciden- 
tally met  with  such,  who  openly  denied  a  Deity;  and  if  the 
like  occasion  happen,  these  considerations  may  not  be  imuseful 
to  apply  to  their  consciences.  But  I  must  confess,  that  since 
those  that  live  in  this  sentiment,  do  not  judge  themselves  wor- 
thy of  their  own  care,  they  are  not  worthy  of  the  care  of  others; 
aiul  a  man  must  have  all  the  charity  of  the  Christian  religion, 
which  they  despise,  not  to  contemn  them,  and  leave  them  to 
their  own  folly.  As  we  are  to  pity  mad  men,  who  sink  under 
an  unavoidable  distemper,  we  are  as  much  to  abominate  them, 
who  wilfully  bug  this  prodigious  frenzy. 

Use  111.  If  it  be  the  atheist's  folly  to  deny  or  doubt  of  the 
being  of  God,  it  is  our  wisdom  to  be  firmly  settled  in  this  truth, 
that  God  is.  We  should  never  be  without  our  arms  in  an  age 
wherein  atheism  appears  barefaced  without  a  disguise.  You 
may  meet  with  suggestions  to  it,  though  the  devil  formerly 
never  attempted  to  demolish  this  notion  in  (he  world,  but  was 
willing  to  keep  it  up,  so  the  worship  due  to  God  might  run  in 
his  own  channel,  and  was  necessitated  to  preserve  it,  without 
which  he  could  not  have  erected  that  idolatry,  which  was  his 
Vol.  I.— 11 
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great  demgti  in  opposition  to  God ;  yet  since  the  foundationa 
of  that  are  torn  up,  and  never  like  to  be  rebuilt, he  may  endea:- 
Tour  as  his  last  refuge,  to  banish  the  notion  of  God  out  of  the 
world,  that  he  may  reign  as  absolulely  without  it,  as  he  did 
before  by  the  mistakes  about  the  divine  nature.  But  we  must 
not  lay  all  upon  Salan ;  the  corruption  of  our  own  hearts  min- 
isters matter  to  such  sparks.  It  is  not  said  Satan  hath  suggested 
to  the  fool,  but '  the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart'  there  is  no  God. 
But  let  them  come  from  what  principle  soever,  silence  them 
quickly,  give  them  their  dismissal ;  oppose  the  whole  scheme  of 
nature  to  fight  against  them,  as  the  stars  did  against  Sisera. 
Stir  up  sentiments  of  conscience  to  oppose  sentiments  of  corrup- 
tion. Resolve  sooner  to  believe  that  yourselves  are  not,  than 
that  God  is  not;  and  if  you  suppose  they  at  any  time  coma 
from  Satan,  object  to  him  that  you  know  he  belieres  the  con- 
trary to  what  he  suggests.  Settle  this  priucipla  firmly  inyoa, 
'let  us  behold  him  that  is  invisible,'  as  Moses  did;'  let  us  have 
the  sentiments  following  upon  the  notion  of  a  God,  to  be  re- 
strained by  a  fear  of  him,  excited  by  a  love  to  him,  not  to  vio- 
late his  laws  and  oSend  his  goodness.  He  is  not  a  God  care- 
less of  our  actions,  negligent  to  inflict  punishment,  and  bestow 
rewards,  'he  forgets  not  the  labour  of  our  love,"  nor  the 
integrity  of  our  ways;  he  were  not  a  God,  if  he  were  not  a 
governor;  and  punishments  and  rewards  are  as  essential  to 
government,  as  a  foundation  to  a  building.  His  being  and  hil 
government  in  rewarding,  which  implies  punishment,  (for  the 
neglects  of  him  are  linked  together)^  are  not  to  be  separated  in 
our  thoughts  of  him. 

I.  Without  this  truth  fixed  in  tis,  we  can  never  give  him  lh« 
worship  due  to  his  name.  When  the  knowledge  of  any  thing 
is  fluctuating  and  uncertain,  our  actions  about  it  are  caieleas. 
We  regard  not  that  which  we  think  doth  not  much  concern  us. 
If  we  do  not  firmly  believe  there  is  a  God,  we  shall  pay  him 
no  steady  worship;  and  if  we  believe  not  the  ezcellen<^  of  his 
nature,  we  shall  otfer  him  but  a  slight  service.*  The  Jews  call 
the  knowledge  of  the  being  of  God  the  foundation  and  pillar  of 
wisdom.'  The  whole  frame  of  religion  is  dissolved  without 
this  apprehension,  and  totters  if  this  apprehension  be  wavering. 
Religion  in  the  heart  is  as  water  in  a  weather-glass,  which 
riseth  or  falls  according  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  this  be- 
lief How  can  any  man  worship  that  which  he  believes  not 
to  be,  or  doubts  of?  Could  any  man  omit  the  paying  a  homage 
to  one,  whom  he  did  believe  to  be  an  omnipotent,  wise  being, 
possessing  (infinitely  above  our  conceptions)  the  perfections  of 
all  creatures  ?     He  must  either  think  there  is  no  such  being,  or 
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diat  he  is  an  easy,  drowsy,  inobserTanl  Qod,  and  not  Bach  an 
one  as  oar  naturai  notions  of  him,  if  listened  to  as  well  a*  the 
Scripture  represents  htm  (o  be. 

2.  Without  being  rooted  in  this,  we  cannot  order  our  lives. 
All  our  baseness,  stupidity,  dulness,  wanderings,  vanity,  spring 
from  a  wavering  and  unsettlednesa  in  this  principle.  This 
gives  ground  to  brutish  pleasure,  not  only  to  solicit,  but  con- 
quer OS.  Abraham  expected  violence  in  any  place  where  God 
was  not  owned  (Gen.  xx.  11,)  'Surely  the  fear  of  God  is  not  in 
this  place,  and  they  will  slay  me  for  my  wife's  sake.'  The 
natural  knowledge  of  God  firmly  impressed,  wonid  choke  that 
which  would  stifle  our  reason  and  deface  our  souls.  The  belief 
that  God  is,  and  what  he  is,  would  have  a  mighty  influence  to 
persuade  us  to  a  real  religion,  and  serious  consideration,  and 
cast  about  how  to  be  like  to  him  and  united  with  him. 

3.  Without  it  wo  cannot  have  any  comfort  of  our  lives.  Who 
would  willingly  live  in  a  stormy  world,  void  of  a  God?  If  we 
waver  m  this  principle,  to  whom  should  we  make  our  com- 
plaiots  in  our  afflictions  7  Where  should  we  meet  with  Biip> 
ports?  How  could  we  satisfy  ourselves  with  the  hopes  of  a 
future  happiness?  There  is  a  sweetness  in  the  meditation  of 
his  existence,  and  that  he  is  a  Creator.'  Thoughts  of  othsr 
things  have  a  bitterness  mixed  with  them:  houses,  lands,  chil- 
dren, DOW  are,  shortly  they  will  not  be  -,  but  God  is,  that  made 
the  world :  his  faithfulness,  as  he  is  a  Creator,  is  a  ground  to 
deposit  our  souls  and  concerns  in  our  innocent  sufferings.*  So 
far  as  we  are  weak  in  the  acknowledgment  of  God,  we  de- 
prive ourselves  of  our  content  in  the  view  of  his  infinite  per- 
fections. 

4.  Without  the  rooting  of  this  principle,  we  cannot  have  a  ^ 
firm  belief  of  Scripture.  The  Scripture  will  be  a  slight  thing 
to  one  that  hath  weak  sentinrtents  of  God.  The  belief  of  a  Qoci 
must  necessarily  precede  the  belief  of  any  revelation ;  the  lat- 
ter cannot  take  place  without  the  former  as  the  foundation. 
We  must  firmly  believe  the  being  of  a  God,  wherein  our  hap- 
piness doth  consist,  before  we  can  believe  any  means  which 
conduct  us  to  him.  Moses  begins  with  the  Author  of  creation, 
before  he  treats  of  the  promise  of  redemption.  Paul  preached 
God  as  a  Creator  to  a  university,  before  he  preached  Christ  as 
Mediator.*  What  influence  can  the  testimony  of  God  have  in 
his  revelation  upon  one  that  doth  not  firmly  assent  to  the  truth 
of  his  being?  All  would  be  in  vain  that  is  so  often  repeated, 
'Thus  saith  the  Lord,'  if  we  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Lord  that 
speaks  iL  There  could  be  no  awe  from  his  sovereignty  in  his 
commands,  nor  any  comfortable  taste  of  his  goodness  in  his 
promises.     The  more  we  are  strengthened  in  this  principle,  the 
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more  credit  we  shall  be  able  to  give  to  divine  revelatisn,  to  rest 
in  his  promise,  and  to  reverence  his  precept;  the  authority  of  all 
depends  upon  the  being  of  the  Revealer. 

To  this  purpose,  since  we  have  handled  this  subject  by  na- 
tural arguments, 

1.  Stndy  God  in  the  creatures  as  welt  as  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  primary  use  of  the  creatures,  is  to  acknowledge  God  hi 
them ;  they  were  made  to  be  witnesses  of  himself  and  his  good- 
Dess,  and  heralds  of  his  glory,  which  glory  of  God  as  Creator 
'shall  endure  forever:'  (Psalm  civ.  31 :)  that  whole  Psalm  is  a 
lecture  of  creation  and  providence.  The  world  is  a  sacred  tem- 
ple; man  is  introduced  to  contemplate  it,  and.  behold  with  praise 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  pieces  of  his  art.  As  grace  doth  not 
destroy  nature,  so  the  book  of  redemption  blots  not  out  that  of' 
creation.  Had  he  not  shown  himself  in  his  creatures,  he  could 
never  have  shown  himself  in  his  Christ;  the  order  of  things  re- 
quired it.  God  must  be  read  wherever  he  is  legible;  the  crea- 
tures are  one  book,  wherein  he  hath  written  a  part  of  the  excel- 
lency of  his  name,'  as  many  arlisls  do  in  their  woite  and 
watches.  God's  glory  like  the  filings  of  gold,  is  too  precious 
to  be  lost  wherever  it  drops:  nothing  so  vile  and  base  in  the 
world,  but  carries  in  it  an  instruction  for  man,  and  drives 
in  further  the  notion  of  a  God.  As  he  said  of  his  cottage,  Enter 
here.  Sunt  hie  etiam  Bit,  God  disdains  not  this  place:  so  the 
least  creature  speaks  to  man,  every  shrub  in  the  field,  every  fly 
in  the  air,every  Hmb  in  a  body;  Consider  me,  God  disdains  not 
to  appear  in  me;  he  hath  discovered  in  me  his  being  and  a  part 
of  his  skill,  as  well  as  in  the  highest.  The  creatures  manifest 
the  being  of  God  and  part  of  his  perfections.  We  have  indeed 
a  more  excellent  way,  a  revelation  setting  him  forth  in  a  more 
excellent  manner,  a  firmer  object  of  dependence,  a  brighter  ob- 
ject of  love,  raising  our  hearts  from  self  confidence  to  a  confi- 
dence in  him.  Though  the  appearance  of  God  in  the  one  be 
clearer  than  in  the  other,  yet  neither  is  to  be  neglected.  The 
Scripture  directs  us  to  nature  to  view  God;  it  had  been  in 
vain  else  for  the  apostle  to  make  use  of  natural  arguments.  Na- 
ture is  not  contrary  to  Scripture,  nor  Scripture  to  nature ;  un- 
less we  should  think  God  contrary  to  himself,  who  is  the  author 
of  both. 

2,  View  God  in  your  own  experiences  of  him.  There  is  « 
taste  and  eight  of  his  goodness,  though  no  sight  of  bis  essence.' 
By  the  taste  of  his  goodness  you  may  know  the  reality  of  tbe 
foimtain,  whence  it  springs  and  from  whence  it  Sows;  this  sur- 
passeth  the  greatest  capacity  of  a  mere  natural  understanding. 
Experience  of  the  sweetness  of  the  ways  of  Christianity  is  a 
mighty  preservative  against  atheism.    Many  a  man  knows  not 
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how  to  prove  honey  to  be  sveet  by  bia  reason,  but  by  bis- 
sense ;  and  if  all  the  reason  in  the  world  be  brought  against  it, 
he  will  not-be  reasoned  out  of  what  he  tasles.  Have  not  many 
found  the  delightful  illapses  of  Ood  into  their  souls,  often 
sprinkled  with  his  inward  blessings  upon  their  seeking  of  him; 
lud  secret  warnings  in  their  approaches  to  him;  and  gentle 
rebukes  in  their  conscienees  upon  their  swerringa  from  him? 
Have  not  many  found  sometimes  an  invisible  hand  raising 
tb«D  up  when  they  were  dejected;  some  unexpected  provi- 
dence stepping  in  for  their  relief;  and  easily  perceived  that  it 
could  not  be  a  work  of  chance,  nor  many  limes  the  intention  of 
ttie  instruments  he  hath  used  in  it?  You  have  often  found  that 
be  is,  by  finding  that  he  is  a  rewarder,  and  can  set  to  your 
seals  that  he  is  what  he  hath  declared  himself  to  be  in  his  word, 
(laa.  zliii.  IS:}  'I  have  declared,  and  have  saved;  therefore 
you  are  my  witnesses,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  am  God.'  The 
secret  touches  of  God  upon  the  heart,  and  inward  converses 
with  him,  are  a  greater  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
and  infinitely  good  Being,  than  all  nature. 

UseiV.  Is  it  a  folly  to  deny  or  doubt  of  the  being  of  Ood? 
It  is  a  folly  also  not  to  worship  God,  when  we  acknowledge 
his  existence;  it  is  out  wisdom  then  to  worship  him.  As  it  is 
not  indiSereat  whether  we  believe  there  is  a  God  or  no;  so  it 
is  not  indifferent  whether  we  will  give  honour  to  that  God  or 
so.  A.  worship  is  his  right  as  he  is  the  Author  of  our  being, 
and  fountain  of  our  happiness.  By  this  only  we  acknowledge 
hia  Deity;  though  we  may  profess  his  being,  yet  we  deny  that 
profession  in  neglects  of  worship.  To  deny  him  a  wordiip  is 
as  great  a  folly,  as  to  deny  his  being.  He  that  renounceth  aU 
homage  to  his  Creator,  envies  him  the  being  which  he  cannot 
deprive  him  of.  The  natural  inclination  to  worship  is  as  uni-  ' 
versal  as  [he  notion  of  a  God;  idolatry  else  had  never  gained 
footing  in  the  world.  The  existence  of  God  was  never  owned 
in  any  nation,  but  a  worship  of  him  was  appointed.  And  many 
people  who  have  turned  their  backs  upon  some  other  parts  of 
the  law  of  nature,  have  paid  a  continual  homage  to  some  supe- 
rior and  invisible  being.  The  Jews  give  a  reason  why  man 
was  created  in  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath,  because  he  should 
begin  his  being  with  the  worship  of  -bis  Maker.  As  soon  as 
ever  he  found  himself  to  be  a  creature,  his  first  solemn  act 
should  be  a  particular  respect  to  his  Creator.  '  To  fear  God 
and  keep  his  commandment,  is  the  whole  of  man,'  or  is  whole 
man  ;*  he  is  not  a  man  but  a  beast,  without  observance  of  God. 
Religion  is  as  requisite  as  reason  to  complete  a  man :  he  were 
not  reasonable  if  he  were  not  religions;  because  by  neglecting 
religion,  he  neglects  the  ohiefest  dictate  of  reason.    Either  <3od 
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framed  the  world  with  so  much  order,  elegancy,  and  variety  to 
no  purpose,  or  this  was  his  end  at  least,  that  reasomble  crea- 
tures should  admire  him  in  it,  and  honour  him  for  it.  The 
notion  of  God  wae  not  stamped  upon  men,  the  shadows  of  God 
did  not  appear  in  the  creatures,  to  be  the  subject  of  an  idle 
contemplation,  but  the  motive  of  a  due  homage  to  God.  He 
created  the  world  for  his  glory,  a  people  for  himself,  that  he 
might  have  the  honour  of  his  works;  that  since  we  lire  and 
move  in  him,  and  by  him,  we  should  live  and  more  to  him  and 
for  him.  It  was  the  condemnation  of  the  heathen  world,  tliat 
when  they  knew  there  was  a  God,  they  did  not  give  him  the 
glory  due  to  him. '  He  that  denies  his  being,  is  an  atheist  to 
bis  essence:  he  that  denies  his  worship,  is  an  atheist  to  his 
honour. 

If  it  be  a  folly  to  deny  the  being  of  God,  it  will  be  our  wis- 
dotn,  then,  since  we  acknowledge  his  being,  often  to  think  of 
bim.  Thoughts  are  the  first  issue  of  a  creature  as  reasonable:' 
He  that  hath  given  us  the  faculty  whereby  we  are  able  to 
think,  should  be  the  principal  object  about  which  the  power  of 
it  should  be  exercised.  It  is  a  justice  to  God,  the  author  of 
our  undersUndings,  a  justice  to  the  nature  of  our  understand- 
ings, that  the  noblest  faculty  should  be  employed  about  the 
most  excellent  object.  Our  minds  are  a  beam  from  God;  and, 
therefore,  as  the  beams  of  the  sun,  when  ihey  touch  the  earth, 
ahould  reflect  back  upon  God.  As  wc  seem  to  deny  the  being 
of  God  not  to  think  of  him ;  we  seem  also  to  unsoul  our  souls  in 
misemploying  the  activity  of  them  any  other  way,  like  dies,  to 
be  oftener  on  dunghills  than  flowers.  It  is  made  the  black 
mark  of  an  ungodly  man,  or  an  atheist,  that '  God  is  not  in  all 
his  thoughts,  (Psat.  x.  4.)  What  comfort  can  be  had  in  the 
being  of  God  without  thinking  of  him  with  reverence  aad  de- 
light?   A  God  foi^otten  is  as  good  as  no  God  to  us. 


DISCOURSE  II. 

OK    PBACTICAL    ATHEISM. 

FuLif  ziT.  l^-Tbo  Fool  bath  uid  in  hU  heart,  There  i*  no  God.    The;  tue  cor. 
nipt,  (he;  have  done  aboiniiiBble  work*,  there  is  none  that  doelh  food. 

Fkactical  atheism  is  natural  to  man  in  his  depraved  state, 
and  very  frequent  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men. 

The  fool  hath  said  in  hia  heart.   There  is  no  God.-   He 
regards  bim  as  liule  as  if  he  had  no  being.    He  said  in  his 
>  Rom.!.  91.  t  FroT.h.  93. 
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heart,  not  with  bis  tongue,  nor  in  his  fae^d :  be  never  firmly 
thought  it,  nor  openly  asserted  it.  Shame  put  a  bar  to  the  first, 
and  natural  reason  to  ihe  second;  yet,  perhaps,  he  had  some- 
times some  doubts  whether  there  were  a  God  or  no.  He  wish* 
fld  there  were  not  any,  and  sometimes  hoped  there  were  none 
at  all.  He  could  not  raze  out  the  notion  of  a  Deity  in  his  mind, 
but  he  neglected  the  fixing  the  senae  of  God  in  his  heart,  and 
made  it  too  much  his  business  to  deface  and  blot  out  those  cha- 
racters of  God  in  his  eoul,  which  had  been  left  under  the  ruins 
of  original  nature.  Men  may  have  atheistical  hearts  without 
atheistical  heads.  Their  reasons  may  defend  the  notion  of  a 
Deity,  while  their  hearts  are  empty  of  affectionslo  the  Deity, 
Job's  children  may  curse  God  in  their  hearts,  though  not  with 
their  lips.  * 

There  U  no  God.  Most  understand  it  of  a  denial  of  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  as  I  have  said  in  opening  the  former  doctrine. 
He  denies  some  essential  attribute  of  God,  or  the  exercise  of 
that  attribute  in  the  world.  •  He  that  denies  any  esaenlial  attri- 
bute, may  be  said  to  deny  the  being  of  God.  Whosoever  denies 
angels  or  men  to  have  reason  and  will,  denies  the  human  and 
angelical  nature,  because  understanding  and  will  are  essential 
to  both  those  natures;  there  could  neither  be  ang«l  nor  man 
without  them.  No  nature  can  subsist  without  the  perfections 
essential  to  that  nature,  nor  God  be  conceived  of  without  his. 
The  apostle  tells  us,  (Eph.  ii.  IS,)  that  the  gentiles  were  '  with- 
out God  in  the  world.'  So,  in  some  sense,  all  unbelievers  may 
be  termed  atheists;  for  rejecting  the  Mediator  appointed  by 
God,  they  reject  that  God  who  appointed  him.  But  this  is  be- 
yond the  intended  scope,  natural  atheism  being  the  only  sub- 
ject ;  yet  this  is  deducible  from  it.  That  the  title  of  i«ia>  doth 
not  only  belong  to  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  God,  or  to 
those  who  contemn  all  sense  of  a  Deity,  and  would  root  the 
conscience  and  reverence  of  God  out  of  their  souls;  but  it  be- 
longs also  to  those  who  give  not  that  worship  to  God  which  is 
due  to  him,  who  worship  many  gods,  or  who  worship  one  God 
in  a  fklse  and  superstitious  manner,  when  they  have  not  right 
c<mceptions  of  God,  nor  intend  an  adoration  of  him  according 
to  the  excellency  of  his  nature.  All  those  that  are  unconcern- 
ed for  any  particular  religion  fall  under  this  character:  though 
they  own  a  God  in  general,  yet  are  willing  to  acknowledge 
any  God  that  shall  be  coined  by  the  powers  under  whom  they 
live.  The  gentiles  were  without  God  in  the  world;  without 
the  true  netion  of  God,  not  without  a  God  of  their  own  fram- 
ing.   This  general  or  practical  atheism  is  natural  to  men. 
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1.  Not  natural  by  created,  but  by  corrapted  nature.  It  is 
against  oaturei,  as  nature  came  out  of  the  band  of  Qod;  but 
universally  natural,  as  nature  hath  been  sophisticated  and  in- 
fected by  the  serpent's  breath.  Inconsideration  of  God,  or 
miuepresentations  of  his  nature,  are  as  agreeable  to  corrupt 
nature,  as  the  disowning  the  being  of  a  God  is  contrary  to  com- 
mon  reason.     God  is  not  denied,  naturd  sed  vitiis.' 

i.  It  is  universally  natural:  '  The  wicked  are  estranged  from 
the  womb.  (Psalm  Iviii.  3.)  They  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  be 
born:  their  poison  is  like  the  poison  of  a  serpent.'  TAetoiekedf 
(and  who  by  his  birth  hath  a  better  title?)  they  go  astray  from 
the  dictates  of  God  and  the  rule  of  their  creation  as  soon  as  ever 
they  be  born.  Their  poison  is  like  the  poison  of  a  serpent,  which 
is  radically  the  same  in  all  of  the  same  species.  It  is  semtnally 
and  fundamentally  in  all  men,  though  there  may  be  a  stronger 
restraint  by  a  divine  hand  upon  some  men  than  upon  otben. 
This  phnciple  runs  through  the  whole  stream  of  nature.  The 
natural  bent  oi  every  man's  heart  is  distant  from  Ood.  When 
we  attempt  any  thing  pleasing  to  God,  it  is  like  the  climbing  up 
a  hill,  against  nature;  when  any  thing  is  displeasing  to  him,  it 
is  like  a  current  running  down  the  channel  in  its  natural  course; 
when  we  attempt  any  thing  that  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
hoUness  of  God,  we  are  fain  to  rush,  with  arms  in  our  hands, 
through  a  multitude  of  natural  passions,  and  fight  the  way 
through  the  oppositions  of  our  own  sensitive  appetite. .  How 
softly  do  we  naturally  sink  down  into  that  which  sets  us-  at  a 
greater  distance  from  God!  There  is  no  active,  potent,  effica- 
cious sense  of  a  God  by  nature.  'Tbe  heart  of  the  sons  of  men 
is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil.'  (Eccl.  viii.  1 1.)  The  heart,  in 
the  singular  number,  as  if  there  were  but  one  common  heaxi 
beat  in  all  mankind,  and  bent,  as  with  one  pulse,  with  a  joint  con- 
sent  and  force  to  wickedness,  without  a  sense  of  the  authority  of 
God  in  the  earth,  as  if  one  heart  actuated  every  mao  in  the  world. 
The  great  apostle  cites  the  text  to  verify  the  charge  he  tHTOD^bt 
against  all  mankind.'  In  his  interpretation,  the  Jews,  who 
owned  one  God,  and  were  dignified  with  special  privileges,  as 
well  as  the  gentiles  that  maintained  many  gods  are  within  the 
compass  of  this  character.  The  apostle  leaves  out  the  first  part 
of  the  text,  '  The  fool  hath  said  io  his  heart,'  but  takes  in  the 
latter  part,  and  the  verses  following.  He  charges  all,  because 
all,  every  man  of  them,  was  under  sin, — 'There  ia  none  that 
seeks  God ;'  and  ver.  1 9,  he  adds, '  What  the  law  saith,  it  spei^ 
to  them  that  are  under  the  law,'  that  none  should  imagine  tte 
included  only  the  gentiles,  and  exempted  the  Jews  from  &\t 
description.  The  leprosy  of  atheism  had  infected  the  whole 
mass  of  human  natuie.    No  man,  among  Jews  or  gentiles,  did 
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naturally  seek  God;  and,  iherefors,  all  vera  Toid  of  any  spark 
of  the  practical  sense  of  the  Deity.  The  effects  of  this  aiheiAtn 
are  not  id  all  externally  of  an  equal  size;  yet  in  the  funda- 
mentals and  radicals  of  it,  there  is  not  a  hair's  diflerance  between 
the  best  and  the  worst  men  that  erer  traversed  the  world.  The 
distinction  is  laid  either  in  comtnoD  grace,  bounding  and  aup< 
preaaing  it;  or  in  special  grace,  killing  and  crucifying  it.  It  ia 
in  every  one  either  triumphant  or  militant,  reigning  or  deposed. 
No  maD  is  any  more  born  with  sensible  acknowledgments  of 
God,  than  he  is  born  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
all  the  stars  in  the  heavens,  or  plants  upon  the  earth.  None 
seek  after  God.*  None  seek  God  as  his  rule,  as  his  end,  as  his 
happiness,  which  ia  a  debt  the  creature  naturally  owes  to  God. 
He  desires  no  communion  with  God;  he  places  his  happiness 
in  any  thing  inferior  to  God;  he  prefers  every  thing  before  him, 
glorifies  every  thing  above  him;  he  hath  no  delight  to  know 
him;  he  regards  not  those  paths  which  lead  to  him;  he  loves 
his  own  filth  better  than  God's  holiness;  his  actions  are  tinc- 
tured and  dyed  with  self,  and  are  void  of  that  respect  which  ia 
due  from  him  to  God. 

The  noblest  facuhy  of  man,  his  understanding,  wherein  the 
remaining  hneaments  of  the  image  of  God  are  visible;  the 
highest  operation  of  that  faculty,  which  is  wisdom,  is,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  devilish,  whilst  it  is  earthly  and 
sensual;*  and  the  wisdom  of  the  best  man  is  no  better  by  na- 
ture ;  a  legion  of  impure  spirits  possess  it;  devilish,  as  the  devil, 
who,  though  he  believe  there  is  a  God,  yet  acts  as  if  there  were 
none,  and  wishes  he  had  no  superior  to  prescribe  him  a  law, 
and  inflict  that  punishment  upon  him  which  his  crimes  have 
merited.  Hence  the  poison  of  man  by  nature  is  said  to  be  like 
tbe  poison  of  a  serpent,*  alluding  to  that  serpentine  temptation 
which  first  infected  mankind,  and  changed  the  nature  of  man 
into  the  likeness  of  that  of  the  devil;  so  that,  notwithstanding 
the  harmony  of  tbe  world,  that  presents  men  not  only  with  the 
notice  of  the  being  of  a  God,  but  dans  into  their  minds  some 
remarks  of  his  power  and  eternity;  yet  the  thoughts  and  rea- 
sonings of  man  are  so  corrupt,  as  may  well  be  called  diabolical, 
and  as  contrary  to  the  perfection  of  God,  and  the  original  law 
of  their  nature,  as  the  actings  of  the  devil  are;  for  since  every 
natural  man  is  a  child  of  the  devil,  and  is  actuated  by  the  diabo- 
lical spirit,  he  must  needs  have  that  nature  which  his  father  hath, 
and  the  infusion  of  that  venom  which  thespirit  that  actuates  him 
is  possessed  with,  though  the  full  discovery  of  it  may  be  restrained 
by  various  circumstances.  (Eph.  ii.  S.)  To  conclude :  though  no 
man,  or  at  least  very  few,  arrive  to  a  round  and  positive  con- 
elusion  ia  their  hearts  that  there  is  no  God,  yet  there  is  no  man 
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that  naturally  hath  in  his  heart  any  reverence  of  God,  Iq 
general,  before  I  come  to  a  particular  proof,  take  some  proposi- 
tions. 

Prop.  I.  Actions  are  a  greater  discovery  of  a  principle  than 
words.  The  testimony  of  works  is  louder  and  clearer  than  that 
of  words;  and  the  frame  of  men's  heads  must  be  measured 
rather  by  what  they  do  than  by  what  they  say.  There  may 
be  a  mighty  distance  between  the  tongue  and  the  heart,  but  a 
course  of  actions  is  as  little  guilty  of  lying  as  interest  is,  accord- 
ing to  our  common  saying.  All  outward  impieties  are  the 
branches  of  an  atheism  at  the  root  of  our  nature,  as  all  pesti- 
lential sores  are  expressions  of  the  contagion  in  the  blood;  sin 
is  therefore  frequently  called  ungodliness  in  our  English  dialect. 
Men's  practices  are  the  best  indexes  of  their  principles:  the 
current  of  a  man's  life  is  the  counterpart  of  the  franae  of  hia 
heart.  Who  can  deny  an  error  in  th©  spring  or  wheels,  whea 
he  perceives  an  error  in  the  hand  of  the  dial?  Who  can  deny 
an  atheism  in  the  heart,  when  so  much  is  visible  in  the  life? 
The  taste  of  the  water  discovers  what  mineral  it  is  strained 
through.  A  practical  denial  of  God  is  worse  than  a  verbal, 
because  deeds  have  usually  more  of  deliberation  than  words; 
words  may  be  (he  fruit  of  a  passion,  but  a  set  of  evil  actions 
are  the  fruit  and  evidence  of  a  predominant  evil  principle  in 
the  heart.  All  slighting  words  of  a  prince  do  not  argue  an 
habitual  treason;  but  a  successionof  overt  treasonable  attempts 
signify  a  settled  treasonable  disposition  in  the  mind.  Those, 
therefore,  are  more  deservedly  teemed  atheists,  who  acknow- 
ledge a  God,  and  walk  as  if  there  were  none,  than  those  (if 
there  can  be  any  such)  that  deny  a  God,  and  walk  as  if  there 
were  one.  A  sense  of  God  in  the  heart  would  burst  out  in  the 
life;  where  there  is  no  reverence  of  God  in  the  life,  it  ia  easily 
concluded  there  is  less  in  the  heart.  What  doth  not  influence 
a  man  when  it  hath  the  addition  of  the  eyes,  and  cansures  of 
outward  spectators,  and  the  care  of  a  reputation  (so  much  the 
god  of  the  world)  to  strengthen  it  and  restrain  the  actios,  must 
certainly  have  less  power  over  the  heart  when  it  is  single, 
without  any  other  concurrence.  The  flames  breaking  out  of  a 
house  discover  the  fire  to  be  much  stronger  and  fiercer  within. 
The  apostle  jodgeth  those  of  the  circumcision,  who  gave  heed 
to  Jewish  fables,  to  be  deniers  of  God,  though  he  doth  not  tax 
them  with  any  notorions  pro&neness:  (Tit.  i.  16,)  'They  pro- 
fess that  they  know  God,  but  in  works  they  deuy  him.'  He 
gives  them  epithets  contrary  to  what  they  arrogated  to  tbem- 
selves.'  They  boasted  themselves  to  be  boly;  the  apostle  calli 
them  abominable:  they  bragged  that  they  fulfilled  the  law,  and 
observed  the  traditions  of  their  fathers;  the  apostle  calls  them 
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disobedient,  or  unpersuadable:  they  boasted  that  Ihey  only  had 
the  rule  of  righteousness,  and  a  sound  judgment  concerning  it; 
the  apostle  said  they  had  a  reprobate  sense,  and  unfit  for  any 
good  work;    and  judges  against  all  their  vainglorious  brags, 
that  they  had  not  a  reverence  of  God  in  their  hearts ;  there  was 
more  of  the  dental  of  Ood  in  their  works  than  there  was  ac- 
knowledgment of  God  in  their  words.  Those  that  have  neither 
God  in  their  thoughts,  nor  in  their  tongues,  nor  in  their  works, 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  acknowledge  him.  Where  the  honour 
of  God  ia  not  praclically  owned  in  the  lives  of  men,  ihe  being 
of  God  is  not  sensibly  acknowledged  in  the  hearts  of  men.  The 
principle  must  be  of  the  same  kind  with  the  actions;  if  the 
actions  be  atheistical,  the  principle  of  them  can  be  no  better. 

Prop.  II.  Alt  sin  is  founded  in  a  secret  atheism.  Atheism 
is  the  spirit  of  every  sin;  all  the  floods  of  impieties  in  the  world 
break  in  at  Ihe  gate  of  a  secret  atheism,  and  though  several 
sioa  may  disagree  with  one  another,  yet,  like  Herod  and  Pilate 
against  Christ,  they  join  hand  in  band  against  the  interest  of 
God.  Though  lusts  and  pleasures  be  diverse,  yet  they  are  all 
united  to  disobedience  to  him.'  All  the  wicked  inclinations  in 
the  heart,  and  struggling  motions,  secret  repinings,  self-applaud- 
ing confidences  in  our  own  wisdom,  strength,  &c.  envy,  ambi- 
tion, revenge,  are  sparks  from  this  latent  fire;  the  language  of 
every  one  of  these  is,  I  would  be  a  Lord  to  myself,  and  would 
not  have  a  God  superior  to  me.  The  variety  of  sins  against 
the  first  and  second  (able,  the  neglects  of  God,  and  violences 
against  man,  are  derived  from  this  in  the  text;  first,  'The  fool 
bath  said  in  his  heart,'  and  then  follows  a  legion  of  devils.  Aa 
all  virtuous  actions  spring  from  an  acknowledgment  of  Godj 
so  all  vicious  actions  rise  from  a  lurking  denial  of  him:  a)l 
licentiousness  goes  glib  down  where  there  is  no  sense  of  God, 
Abraham  judged  himself  not  secure  from  murder,  nor  his  wife 
from  defilement  in  Gerar,  if  there  Were  no  fear  of  God  there.' 
He  that  makes  no  conscience  of  sin  has  no  regard  to  the  honour, 
and,  consequently,  none  to  the  being  of  God,  '  By  the  fear  of 
God  men  depart  from  evil:'  (Prov.  xvi.  6;}  by  the  non-regarding 
of  God  men  rush  into  evil.  Pharaoh  oppressed  Israel  because 
he  'knew  not  the  Lord,'  If  he  did  not  deny  the  being  of  a 
Deity,  yet  he  had  such  an  unworthy  notion  of  God  as  was 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  a  Deity;  he,  a  poor  creature, 
(bought  himself  a  mate  for  the  Creator.  In  sins  of  omission 
■we  own  not  God,  in  neglecting  to  perform  what  he  enjoins;  in 
mns  of  commiiaion  we  set  up  some  lust  in  the  place  of  God, 
and  pay  to  that  the  homage  which  is  due  to  our  Maker,  In 
both  we  disown  him;  in  the  one  by  not  doing  what  he  com- 
mands,  in  the  other  by  doing  what  he  forbids.  We  deny  his 
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sovereignty  when  we  violate  his  laws;  we  disgrace  his  hoU- 
ness  when  we  cast  our  filth  before  his  face;  we  disparage  his 
wisdom  when  we  set  up  another  nile  as  the  guide  of  our  actinna 
than  that  law  he  haih  fixed;  we  slight  his  sufficiency  when  we 
prefer  a  satisfaction  in  sin  before  a  happiness  in  him  alone;  and 
his  goodness,  when  we  judge  it  not  strong  enough  to  attract  ua 
to  him.  Every  sin  invades  the  rights  of  God,  and  strips  him 
of  one  or  other  of  his  perfections.  It  is  such  a  vilifying  of  God 
.  as  if  he  were  not  God;  as  if  he  were  not  (he  Supreme  Creator 
and  Benefactor  of  the  world;  as  if  we  had  not  our  being  from 
him;  as  if  the  air  we  breathed  in,  the  food  we  hved  by,  were 
our  own  by  right  of  supremacy,  not  of  donation.  For  a  sub- 
ject to  slight  his  sovereign,  is  to  slight  his  royalty;  or  a  servant 
bis  master,  is  to  deny  his  superiority. 

Prop.  III..  Sin  implies  that  God  is  unworthy  of  a  being. 
Every  sin  is  a  kind  of  cursing  God  in  the  heart;'  an  aim  ai  the 
destruction  of  the  being  of  God;  not  actually,  but  virtually; 
not  in  the  intention  of  every  sinner,  but  in  the  nature  of  every 
sin.  That  affection  which  excites  a  man  to  break  his  law, 
■would  excite  him  to  annihilate  his  being  if  it  were  in  his  power. 
A  man  in  every  sin  aims  to  set  up  his  own  will  as  his  rule,  and 
his  own  glory  as  the  end  of  his  actions  against  the  will  and 
glory  of  Gad ;  and  could  a  sinner  attain  his  end,  God  would  be 
destroyed.  God  cannot  outlive  his  will  and  his  glory;  God 
cannot  have  another  rule  but  his  own  will,  nor  another  end  but 
his  own  honour.  Sin  is  called  a  turning  the  back  upon  God,* 
a  kicking  against  him,'  as  if  he  were  a  slighter  person  than  the 
meanest  beggar.  What  greater  contempt  can  be  shown  to  the 
meanest,  vilest  person,  than  to  turn  the  back,  lift  up  the  heel, 
and  thrust  away  with  indignation?  alt  which  actions,  though 
they  signify  that  such  a  one  hath  a  being;  yet  ihey  testify  also 
that  he  is  unworthy  of  a  being,  that  he  is  an  unuseful  being 
in  the  world,  and  that  it  were  well  the  world  were  rid  of  him. 
All  sin  against  knowledge  is  called  a  reproach  of  God.*  Re- 
proach is  a  vilifying  a  man  as  unworthy  to  be  admitted  into 
company.  We  naturally  judge  God  unfit  to  be  conversed  with. 
God  is  the  term  turned  from  by  a  sinner;  sin  is  the  term  turned 
to,  which  implies  a  greater  excellency  in  the  nature  of  sin  ihao 
in  the  nature  of  God;  and  as  we  naturally  judge  it  more  worthy 
to  have  a  being  in  our  affections,  so  consequently  more  worthy 
lo  have  a  being  in  the  world,  than  that  infinite  nature' from 
whom  we  derive  our  beings  and  our  all,  and  upon  whom,  with 
a  kind  of  disdain,  we  turn  our  backs.  Whosoever  thinks  the 
notion  of  a  Deity  unfit  lo  be  cherished  in  his  mind  by  warm 
meditation,  implies  that  he  cares  not  whether  he  hath  a  being 
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in  the  world  or  do.  Nov  though  ihe  light  of  a  Deity  shines 
so  cYeatly  in  man,  and  the  stings  of  conscience  are  so  smart, 
that  he  cannot  absolutely  deny  the  being  of  a  God,  yet  naost 
men  eadeavour  to  smother  this  knowledge,  and  make  the  notion 
of  a  God  a  sapless  and  useless  thing;  (Rom.  i.  26 :)  '  They  like 
not  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge.'  It  is  said  '  Cain  went 
oat  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord:'  (Gen.  iv.  18:)  that  is,  from 
the  worship  of  God.  Our  refusing  or  abhorring  the  presence 
of  a  man  implies  a  carelessness  whether  he  continue  in  the 
world  or  no;  it  is  a  using  him  as  if  he  had  no  being,  or  as  if 
we  were  not  concerned  in  it.  Hence  all  men  in  Adam,  under 
the  emblem  of  the  prodigal,  are  said  to  go  into  a  far  country; 
not  in  respect  of  place,  because  of  God's  omnipresence,  but  in 
respect  of  acknowledgment  and  affection:  they  mind  and  lore 
any  thing  but  God.  And  the  descriptions  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  lying  in  the  rains  of  Adam's  fall,  and  the  dregs  of  that 
revolt,  is  that  they  know  not  God.  They  foi^et  God,  as  if  there 
were  no  such  being  above  them;  and,  indeed,  he  that  doth  the 
works  of  the  devil,  owns  the  devil  to  be  more  worthy  of  ob- 
servance, and,  consequently,  of  a  being,  than  God,  whose  nature 
be  forgets,  and  whose  presence  he  abhors. 

Prop.  IV.  Every  sin  in  its  own  nature  would  render  God  a 
foolish  and  impure  being.  Many  transgressors  csteein  their 
acts,  which  are  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  both  wise  and  good: 
if  so,  the  law  against  which  they  are  committed,  must  be  both 
foolish  and  impure.  What  a  reflection  is  there  then  upon  the 
Lawgiver!  The  moral  law  is  not  properly  a  mere  act  of  God'a 
will  considered  in  itself,  or  a  tyrannical  edict,  like  those  of 
whom  it  may  well  be  said,  slal  pro  raliotie  voluntas j  but  it 
comnnands  those  things  which  are  good  in  their  own  nature, 
and  prohibits  those  ihmgs  which  are  in  their  own  nature  evil; 
and  therefore  is  an  act  of  his  wisdom  and  righteousness;  the 
result  of  his  wise  counsel,  and  an  extract  of  his  pure  nature; 
as  all  the  laws  of  just  lawgivers  are  not  only  the  acts  of  their 
will,  but  of  a  will  governed  by  reason  and  justice,  and  for  the 
good  of  the  public,  whereof  they  are  conservators.  If  the 
moral  commands  of  God  were  only  acta  of  bis  will,  and  had 
not  an  intrinsic  necessity,  reason  and  goodness,  God  might  have 
commanded  the  quite  contrary,  and  made  a  contrary  law, 
whereby  that  which  we  now  call  vice,  might  have  been  canon- 
ized for  virtue:  he  might  then  have  forbid  any  worship  of  him, 
love  to  him,  and  fear  of  his  name :  he  might  then  have  com- 
tnanded  murders,  thefts,  adulteries.  In  the  first  he  would  have 
untied  the  link  of  duty  from  the  creature,  and  dissolved  the 
obligations  of  creatures  to  him,  which  is  impossible  to  be  con 
ceieed  ;  for  from  the  relation  of  a  creature  to  God,  obligatioaa 
(0  Ood,  and  duties  upon  those  obligations,  do  necessarily  lesutt. 
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It  had  been  against  the  rule  of  goodness  and  justice  to  hare 
commanded  the  creature  not  to  lore  him,  and  fear  and  obey 
him :  this  had  been  a  command  against  righteousness,  goodness, 
and  intrinsic  obligations  to  gratitude.  And  should  murder, 
adulteries,  rapines,  hare  been  commanded  instead  of  the  con- 
trary, God  would  have  destroyed  his  own  creation ;  he  would 
have  acted  against  the  rule  of  goodness  and  order;  he  had  been 
an  unjust  tyrannical  governor  of  the  world:  public  society 
would  have  been  cracked  in  pieces,  and  the  world  become  a 
shambles,  a  brothel-house,  a  place  below  the  commoti  senti- 
ments of  a  mere  man.  All  sin,  therefore,  being  against  the 
law  of  God,  the  wisdom  and  holy  rectitude  of  God's  nature  is 
denied  in  every  act  of  disobedience.  And  what  is  the  conse- 
quence of  this,  but  that  God  is  both  foolish  and  unrighteous  in 
commanding  that,  which  was  neither  an  act  of  wisdom,  as  a 
governor,  nor  an  act  of  goodness,  as  a  benefactor  to  his  crea- 
ture? As  was  said  before,  presumptuous  sins  are  called  re- 
proaches of  God  (Numb.  xv.  30 :) '  The  soul  that  doth  aught 
presumptuously  reproacheth  the  I^rd.'  Reproaches  of  men 
are  either  for  natural,  moral,  or  intellectual  defects.  All  re- 
proaches of  God  must  imply  a  charge  either  of  unrighteousness 
or  ignorance :  if  of  unrighteousness,  it  is  a  denial  of  his  holi- 
ness; if  of  ignorance,  it  is  a  blemishing  his  wisdom.  If  God's 
laws  were  not  wise  and  holy,  God  would  not  enjoin  them :  and 
if  they  are  so,  we  deny  infinite  wisdom  and  holiness  in  God  by 
not  complying  with  them.  As  when  a  man  believes  not  God 
when  he  promises,  he  makes  him  a  liar;  (1  John  v.  10;)  so  he 
that  obeys  not  a  wise  and  holy  God  commanding,  makes  him 
guilty  either  of  folly  or  unrighteousness. 

Now,  suppose  you  knew  an  absolute  atheist  who  denied  the 
being  of  a  God,  yet  had  a  life  free  from  any  notorious  spot  or 
defilement ;  would  you  in  reason  cotmt  him  so  bad  as  the  other 
that  owns  a  God  in  being,  yet  lays,  by  his  course  of  action, 
such  a  black  imputation  of  folly  and  impurity  upon  the  God 
he  professeth  to  own;  an  imputation  which  renders  any  man  a 
most  de^icable  creature. 

Prop.  V.  Sin  in  its  own  nature  endeavours  to  render  God 
the  most  miserable  being.  It  is  nothing  but  an  opposition  to 
the  will  of  Goil:  the  will  of  no  creature  is  so  much  contradict- 
ed as  the  will  of  God  is  by  devils  and  men :  and  there  is  nothing 
under  the  heavens  that  the  affections  of  human  nature  stand 
more  point  blank  against,  than  against  God.  There  is  a  slight 
of  him  in  all  the  faculties  of  man;  our  souls  are  as  unwilling 
to  know  him,  as  our  wills  are  averse  to  follow  him;  "The 
carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  for  it  is  not  subject  lo  the 
law  of  God,  nor  can  be  subject"  Rom.  viii.  7.  It  is  true,  God's 
will  eatmot  be  hindered  of  its  effect,  for  Aen  God  would  not 
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be  supremely  bletsed,  but  unhappy  a&d  miaerable.  All  miseiy 
atiseth  from  a  want  of  that,  which  a  nature  would  have,  and 
ought  to  have.  Besides,  if  any  thing  could  frustrate  God's  will 
it  would  he  superior  to  him;  God  would  not  bo  omnipotent, 
and  so  would  lose  the  perfection  of  the  Deity,  and  consequently 
the  Deity  itself;  for  that  which  did  wholly  defeat  God's  will 
would  be  more  powerful  than  be.  But  sin  is  a  contradiciioa 
to  the  wilt  of  God's  revelation,  to  the  will  of  his  precept;  and 
therein  doth  oaturally  tend  to  a  superiority  over  God,  and 
would  usurp  his  omnipotence,  and  deprive  him  of  hia  blessed- 
ness. For  if  God  had  not  an  infinite  power  to  turn  the  designs 
of  it  to  his  own  glory,  but  the  wilt  of  sin  could  prevail,  God 
would  be  totally  deprived  of  his  blessedness.  Doth  not  sin 
endeavour  to  subject  God  to  the  extravagant  and  contrary  wills 
of  men,  and  make  him  more  a  slave  than  any  creature  can  be? 
For  the  will  of  no  creature,  not  the  meanest  and  most  despica- 
ble creature,  is  so  much  crossed  as  the  will  of  God  is  by  sin. 
**  Tliou  hast  made  me  to  serve  with  thy  sins."  Isa.  zliii.  S4. 
Thou  hast  endeavoured  to  make  a  mere  slave  of  me  by  sin. 
Sin  endeavours  to  subject  the  blessed  God  to  the  humour  and 
lust  of  every  person  in  the  world. 

Prop.  VI.  Men  sometimes  in  some  circumstances  do  wish 
the  uot  being  of  God.  This  some  think  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  text,  "The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God:" 
that  is,  he  wishes  there  were  no  God.  Many  tamper  with  their 
own  hearts,  to  bring  them  to  a  persuasion  that  there  is  no  God; 
and  when  they  cannot  do  that,  they  conjure  up  wishes  that 
there  were  none.  Men  naturally  have  some  conscience  of  sin, 
and  some  notices  of  justice.  They  know  the  judgment  of  God, 
Rom.  i.  33;  and  they  know  the  demerit  of  sin.  They  know 
the  judgment  of  God,  and  that  they  which  do  such  tilings  are 
worthy  o/  death.  What  is  the  consequent  of  this  but  fear  of 
punishment?  and  what  is  the  issue  of  that  fear,  but  a  wishing 
the  Judge  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  vindicate  the  honour 
of  hi*  violated  law?  When  God  is  the  object  of  stich  a  wish, 
it  is  a  virtual  undeifying  of  him:  not  to  be  able  to  punish,  is  to 
be  impotent;  not  to  be  willing  to  punish,  is  to  be  unjust; 
imperfections  inconsistent  with  the  Deity.  God  cannot  be  sup- 
posed without  an  infinite  power  to  act,  and  an  infinite  right- 
coDsness  as  the  rule  of  acting.  Fear  of  God  is  natural  to  all 
Bien;  not  a  fear  of  offending  him,buta  fear  of  being  punished 
by  him:  the  wishing  the  extinction  of  God  has  its  degree  in 
men,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  fears  of  his  just  ven- 
geance ;  and  though  such  a  wish  he  not  in  its  meridian  but  in 
the  damned  in  hell,  yet  it  hath  its  starts  and  motions  in  affright- 
ed aud  awakened  conscienceB  on  the  earth.    Under  this  rank 
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of  wishers  that  there  were  no  God,  or  that  Ood  were  destroyed, 
do  fall, 

(1.)  Terrified  consciences,  that  are  Magor-missabib,  see  no- 
thing but  matter  of  fear  round  about.  As  they  have  lived 
without  the  bounds  of  the  law,  they  are  afraid  to  fell  under 
the  stroke  of  his  justice.  Fear  wishes  the  destruction  of  that 
which  it  apprehends  hurtful :  it  considers  him  as  a  God  to  whom 
vengeance  belongs,  as  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  Psal.  zciv. 
1,  2.  The  less  hopes  such  a  one  hath  of  his  pardon,  the  mare 
joy  he  would  have  lo  hear  that  his  Jndge  should  be  stripped  of 
his  life.  He  would  entertain  with  delight  any  reasons  (hat 
might  support  him  in  the  conceit  that  there  were  no  God.  In 
his  present  state  such  a  doctrine  would  be  his  security  from  an 
accoutit.  He  would  as  much  rejoice,  if  there  were  no  God  to 
inflame  a  hell  for  him,  as  any  guilty  malefactor  would  if  there 
were  no  judge  to  order  a  gibbet  for  him.  Shame  may  bridle 
men's  words,  but  the  heart  will  be  casting  about  for  some  argu- 
ments this  way  lo  secure  itself.  Such  as  are  at  any  lime  in 
Spira's  case,  would  be  willing  to  cease  to  be  creatures,  that  Ood 
might  cease  to  be  judge.  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart, 
There  is  no  Etohim,  no  judge,"  fancying  God  without  any  ex- 
ercise of  his  judicial  authority.  And  there  is  not  any  wicked 
man  under  anguish  of  spirit,  but,  were  it  within  the  reach  of 
his  power,  would  take  away  the  life  of  God,  and  rid  himself 
of  his  fears,  by  destroying  his  avenger. 

(2.)  Debauched  persons  are  not  without  such  wishes  some- 
times. An  obstinate  servant  wishes  his  master's  death,  from 
whom,  he  expects  correction  for  his  debaucheries.  As  man 
stands  in  his  corrupt  nature,  it  is  impossible  but  one  lime  or 
other  most  debauched  persons,  at  least,  have  some  kind  of  im- 
perfect wishes.  It  is  as  natural  to  men  to  abhor  those  things 
which  are  unsuitable  and  troublesome,  as  it  is  to  please  them- 
selves in  things  agreeable  to  their  minds  and  humours:  and 
since  man  is  so  deeply  in  love  with  sin  as  to  count  it  the  most 
estimable  good,  he  cannot  but  wish  the  abolition  of  that  law 
which  checks  it,  and  consequently  the  change  of  the  Lawgiver 
which  enacted  it;  and  in  wishing  a  change  in  the  holy  nature 
of  God,  he  wishes  a  destniction  of  God,  who  could  not  be  God 
if  he  ceased  to  be  immutably  holy.  They  do  as  certainly  wish 
that  God  had  not  a  holy  will  to  command  them,  as  despairing 
souls  wish  that  God  had  not  a  righteous  will  to  punish  them; 
and  to  wish  conscience  extinct  for  the  molestations  they  receive 
from  it,  is  to  wish  the  power  conscience  represents  out  of  the 
world  also. 

Since  the  state  of  sinners  is  a  state  of  distance  from  God,  and 
the  language  of  sumers  to  God  is,  "  Depart  from  us,"  Job  xxi. 
14;  they  desire  as  little  the  coDtinuance  of  bis  being  as  they 
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desire  the  knowledge  of  his  ways.  The  same  reason  which 
lAoves  them  to  desire  God's  distance  from  them,  would  move 
them  to  desire  God's  not  being.  Since  the  greatest  distance 
would  be  most  agreeable  to  themi  the  destruction  of  God  must 
be  so  too;  because  there  ia  no  greater  distance  from  us  than  in 
not  being.  Men  would  rather  have  God  not  to  be,  than  them- 
selves under  control,  that  sensuality  might  range  at  pleasure. 
He  is  like  a  heifer  sliding  from  the  yoke,  Hos.  iv.  16.  The 
cursing  of  God  in  the  heart  feared  by  Job  of  his  children,  intL> 
mates  a  wishing  God  despoiled  of  his  authority,  that  theit 
pleasure  might  not  be  damped  by  his  law.  Besides,  is  (here 
any  natural  man  (hat  sins  against  actuated  knowledge,  but 
eiUier  thinks  or  wishes  that  God  might  not  see  him,  that  God 
might  not  know  his  actions?  and  is  not  this  to  wish  the  destruc- 
tion of  God,  who  could  not  be  God  unless  he  were  immense 
and  omniscient? 

(3.)  Under  this  rank  fall  those  who  perform  external  duties 
only  out  of  a  principle  of  slavish  fear.  Many  men  perform 
those  duties  that  the  law  enjoins  with  the  same  sentiments  that 
slaves  perform  their  drudgery,  and  are  constrained  in  their 
duties  by  uo  other  considerations  but  those  of  (he  whip  and 
the  cudgel.  Since,  therefore,  Ihey  do  it  with  reluctancy,  and 
secretly  murmur  while  they  seem  to  obey,  they  would  be  will- 
ing that  both  (he  command  were  recalled,  and  the  master  that 
comnoanda  them  were  in  another  world.  The  spirit  of  adoption 
makes  men  act  towards  God  as  a  Father,  a  spirit  of  bondage 
only  eyes  him  as  a  Judge.  Those  that  look  upon  their  supe- 
riors as  tyrannical,  will  not  be  much  concerned  in  their  welfare; 
and  would  be  more  glad  to  have  their  nails  pared  than  be  un> 
der  perpetual  fear  of  them. 

Many  men  regard  not  his  infinite  goodness  in  their  service 
of  him,  but  consider  him  as  cruel,  tyrannical,  injurious  to  (heir 
liberty.  Adam's  pos(eri(y  are  not  free  from  the  sentiments  of 
their  common  tather,  till  (hey  are  regenerate.  You  know  what 
conceit  was  the  hammer  whereby  the  hellish  Jael  struck  the 
nail  into  our  first  paren(s,  which  conveyed  dea(h,  togeiher  with 
(he  same  imaginadon,  (o  all  their  posteri(y:  "God  knows  that 
in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye 
shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil."  Gen.  iii.  5.  Alas, 
poor  soula!  God  knew  what  he  did,  when  he  forbade  yon  that 
fruit:  he  was  jealous  you  should  be  too  happy!  It  was  a  cru- 
elty in  him  to  deprive  you  of  a  food  so  pleasant  and  delicious! 
The  apprehension  of  the  severity  of  God's  commands  riseth  up 
no  less  in  desires  that  there  were  no  God  over  us,  than  Adam's 
apprehension,  of  envy  in  God  for  the  restraint  of  one  (ree, 
moved  him  to  attempt  to  be  equal  with  God:  fear  is  as  power- 
fill  to  produce  the  one  in  his  posterity,  as  pride  was  to  produce 
Vol..  I.— 13 
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the  other  in  the  common  tool  When  we  apprehend  a  thing 
hurtful  to  us,  we  desire  so  much  evil  lo  it  as  may  render  it  in- 
capable of  doing  us  the  hurt  we  fear.  As  we  wish  the  preser- 
vation of  what  we  love  or  hope  for;  so  we  are  naturally  apt 
to  wish  the  not  being  of  that  whence  we  fear  some  hurt  or 
trouble.  We  must  not  understand  this  as  if  any  man  did  for- 
mally wish  the  destruction  of  God  as  God.  God  in  himself  is 
an  infiniie  mirror  of  goodness  and  ravishing  loveliness.  He  is 
infinitely  good,  and  universally  good,  and  nothing  but  good; 
and  is  therefore  so  agreeable  lo  a  creature  as  a  creature,  that 
it  is  impossible  that  the  creature,  while  it  bears  itself  lo  God 
as  a  creature,  should  be  guilty  of  this,  but  thirst  after  him,  and 
cherish  every  motion  to  Um.  As  no  man  wishes  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  creature,  as  a  creature,  but  as  it  may  conduce  to 
something  which  he  counts  may  be  beneficial  to  himself;  so 
no  man  doth,  nor  perhaps  can  wish  the  cessation  of  the  being 
of  God  as  God;  for  then  he  must  wish  bis  own  being  to  cease 
also:  but  as  he  considers  him  clothed  with  some  perfections, 
which  he  apprehends  as  injurious  to  him;  as  his  holiness  in 
forbidding  sin,  his  justice  iu  puni^iog  sin;  and  God  being 
judged  in  those  perfections  contrary  to  what  the  revolted  crea- 
ture thinks  convenient  and  good  for  himself,  he  may  wish  God 
stripped  of  those  perfections,  that  thereby  he  may  be  free  from 
all  fear  of  trouble  and  grief  from  him  in  his  fallen  state.  In 
wishing  God  deprived  of  those,  he  wishes  God  deprived  of  his 
being;  because  God  cannot  retain  his  Deity  without  a  love  of 
righteousness  and  hatred  of  iniquity;  and  he  could  not  testify 
his  love  to  the  one,  or  his  loathing  of  the  other,  without  en- 
couraging goodness,  and  testifying  bis  anger  against  iniquity. 

Let  us  now  appeal  to  ourselves,  and  examine  our  own  con- 
sciences. Did  we  never  please  ourselves  sometimes  in  the 
thoughts,  how  happy  we  should  be,  how  free  in  our  vain  plea- 
sures, if  there  were  no  God?  Have  we  not  desired  to  be  oar 
own  lords  without  control,  subject  to  no  law  but  our  own,  and 
be  guided  by  no  will  but  that  of  the  flesh?  Did  we  never  rage 
against  God  under  his  afflicting  hand?  Did  we  never  wish  God 
stripped  of  his  holy  will  to  command,  and  his  righteous  will  to 
punish? 

Thus  much  for  the  general. 

For  the  proof  of  this,  many  considerations  will  bring  in  evi- 
dence; most  may  be  reduced  to  these  two  generals. 

Man  would  set  himself  up.  First,  as  his  own  rule;  Secondly, 
as  his  own  end  and  happiness. 

Jlssertion  1.  Man  would  set  himself  up  as  his  own  rule, 
instead  of  God.  This  will  be  evidenced  in  this  method. — Man 
naturally  disowns  the  rule  God  sets  bim. — He  owns  any  other 
rule  rather  than  that  of  God's  prescribing.— These  he  does  ra 
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OT^r  to  '  the  setting  himself  up  bs  his  own  rule, — He  make« 
hiiBsetf  not  only  his  own  rale,  but  would  make  himself  the 
rale  of  God,  and  give  lawa  to  his  Creator. 

(1.)  Man  naturally  disowns  the  rule  God  sets  him.  It  is  all 
one  to  deny  his  royalty  and  to  deny  his  being;  when  we  dis- 
own his  anthority,  we  disown  his  Godhead;  it  is  the  right  of 
God  to  be  the  SoTereign  of  his  creatures;  and  it  mnst  be  a  very 
loose  and  trivial  assent  that  such  men  hare  to  God's  superiority 
over  them,  (and  consequently  to  the  excellency  of  his  being, 
upon  which  that  authority  is  founded,)  who  are  scarce  at  ease 
in  themselves,  but  when  they  are  invading  his  rights,  breaking 
his  bands,  casting  away  his  cords,  and  contradicting  his  will. 

Every  man  naturally  is  a  son  of  Belial,  would  be  without  a 
yoke,  and  leap  over  God's  enclosures;  and  in  breaking  out 
against  his  sovereignty,  we  disown  his  being  as  God;  for  to  be 
God  and  Sovereign  are  inseparable.  He  could  not  be  God  if 
he  were  not  supreme;  nor  could  he  be  a  Creator  without  being 
a  Lawgiver.  To  be  God,  and  yet  inferior  to  another,  is  a  con- 
tradictien.  To  make  rational  creatures  without  prescribing 
them  a  kw,  is  to  make  them  without  holiness,  wisdom,  and 
goodness. 

[I.]  There  is  in  man  natnrally  an  unwillingness  to  have  any 
acquaintance  with  the  rnle  God  sets  him.  None  that  did  under- 
stand and  seek  God.  Psal.  ziv.  8.  The  refusing  instruction  and 
casting  his  word  behind  the  back  is  a  part  of  atheism.  Psal.  t. 
17.  We  are  heavy  in  hearing  the  instructions  either  of  law  or 
gospel,  and  slow  in  the  apprehension  of  what  we  hear.  Heb. 
V.  11, 12.  The  people  that  God  had  hedged  in  from  the  wil- 
derness of  the  world  for  his  own  garden,  were  foolish,  and  did 
not  know  God;  were  sottish,  and  had  no  imderstanding  of  him. 
Jer.  iv.  22.  The  law  of  God  is  accounted  a  strange  thing, 
Hos.  Tin.  12;  a  thing'  of  a  different  climate,  and  a  far  country 
from  the  heart  of  man,  wherewith  the  mind  of  man  had  no 
natural  acquaintance,  and  had  no  desire  to  have  any;  or  they 
regarded  it  as  a  sordid  thing.  What  God  accounts  great  and 
valuable,  they  account  mean  and  despicable.  Men  may  show 
a  civility  to  a  stranger,  but  scarce  coniraci  an  intimacy:  there 
can  be  no  amicable  agreement  between  the  holy  will  of  God 
and  the  heart  of  a  depraved  creature.  One  is  holy,  the  other 
tmholy;  one  is  universally  good,  the  other  worth  naught.  The 
purity  of  the  divine  rule  renders  it  nauseous  to  the  impurity  of 
a  carnal  heart.  Water  and  fire  may  as  well  kiss  each  other 
and  live  together  without  quarrelling  and  hissing,  as  the  holy 
will  of  God  and  the  unregenerate  heart  of  a  fallen  creature. 

The  nauseating  a  holy  rule  is  an  evidence  of  atheism  in  the 
heart,  as  the  nauseating  wholesome  food  is  of  the  unhealthy 
Mate  of  the  stomach.     It  is  found  more  ot  less  in  every  Chhs- 
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tian,  in  the  remains,  ihough  not  in  a  fuU  empire.  As  tbere  is 
a  law  in  his  miud  whereby  he  delights  in  the  law  of  God,  so 
there  is  a  law  in  his  members  whereby  he  wars  against  the  law 
of  God.  Rom.  vii.  22,  23.  35.  How  predominant  is  this  loath- 
ing of  the  law  of  God,  when  corrupt  nature  is  in  iu  full 
strength,  without  any  principle  to  control  it!  There  is  in  the 
mind  of  such  a  one  a  darkness  whereby  it  is  ignorant  of  il,  and 
in  the  will  a  depravedness  whereby  it  is  repugnant  to  it.  If 
man  were  naturally  willing  and  able  to  have  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  and  delight  in  the  law  of  God,  it  had  not  been 
such  a  signal  favour  for  God  to  promise  to  write  the  law  id  the 
heart.  A  man  may  sooner  engrave  the  chronicle  of  a  whole 
nation,  or  all  the  records  of  God  in  the  Scripture,  upon  the 
hardest  marble  with  his  bare  finger,  than  write  one  syllable  of 
the  law  of  God  in  a  spiritual  manner  upon  his  heart.     For, 

Men  are  uegligent  in  using  the  means  for  the  knowledge  of 
God's  will.  All  natural  men  are  fools,  who  kqow  not  how  to 
use  the  price  God  puts  into  their  hands,  Frov.  xvii,  16;  they 
put  not  a  due  estimate  upon  opportunities  and  means  of  grace, 
and  account  that  law  folly  which  is  the  birth  of  an  infinite  and 
holy  wisdom.  The  knowledge  of  God  which  they  may  glean 
from  creatures,  and  which  is  more  pleasant  to  the  natural  taste 
of  men,  is  not  improved  to  the  glory  of  God,  if  we  believe  the 
indictment  the  apostle  brings  against  the  gentiles.  Rom.  i.  21. 
And  most  of  those  that  have  dived  into  the  depths  of  nature, 
have  been  more  studious  of  the  qualities  of  the  creatures,  than 
of  the  excellency  of  the  nature,  or  the  discovery  of  the  mind 
of  God  in  them;  who  regard  only  the  rising  and  motions  of 
the  star,  but  follow  not  with  the  wise  men  its' conduct  to  the 
King  of  the  Jews.  How  often  do  we  see  men  filled  with  an 
eager  thirst  fur  all  other  kind  of  knowledge;  that  cannot  acqui- 
esce in  a  twilight  discovery,  but  are  inquisitive  into  the  causes 
and  reasons  of  effects,  yet  are  contented  with  a  weak  and  lan- 
guishing knowledge  of  God  and  his  law,  and  are  easily'lired 
with  proposals  of  them! 

He  now  that  nauseates  the  means  whereby  he  may  come  to 
know  and  obey  God,  has  no  intention  to  make  the  law  of  God 
his  rule;  there  is  no  man  that  intends  seriously  an  end,  but  he 
intends  means  in  order  to  that  end.  As  when  a  man  intends 
the  preservation  or  recovery  of  his  health,  he  will  intend  means 
in  order  to  those  ends,  otherwise  he  caunol  be  said  to  intend 
bis  health;  so  he  that  is  not  diligent  in  using  means  to  know 
the  mind  of  God,  has  no  sound  intention  to  make  the  will  of 
and  law  of  God  his  rule.  Is  not  the  inquiry  after  the  will  of 
Ood  made  a  work  by  the  by,  fain  to  lackey  after  other  concerns 
of  an  inferior  nature,  if  it  hath  any  place  at  all  in  the  soul  ? 
which  is  a  despising  the  beitig  of  God.    The  notion  of  the 
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Mvereignty  of  God,  besra  the  same  dale  with  the  notion  of  his 
Godhead;   and  by  the  same  way  that  he  reveals  himseir,  tie 
nveals  his  sutfaority  ovef  us,  whether  it  be  by  creatures  with- 
out, or  conscience  within.  All  authority  over  rational  creatures 
consists   in   commanding  and  directing;  the  duty  of  rational 
creatuTes  in  compliance  with  that  authority  consists  in  obeying. 
Where  there   is  therefore  a  careless  neglect  of  those  means 
which  comrey  the  knowledge  of  God's  will  and  our  duty,  there 
is  an  utter  disowning  of  God  as  our  sovereign  and  our  rule. 

When  any  part  of  (he  mind  and  will  of  God  breaks  in  upon 
men,  they  endeavour  to  shake  it  off,  as  a  man  would  a  sergeant 
that  comes  to  arrest  himj  they  like  not  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge.  Rom.  i.  38.  A  natural  man  receives  not  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God;  that  is,  into  his  affection;  he  pusheth  them 
back  as  men  do  troublesome  and  importunate  beggars;  tbey 
have  no  kindness  to  bestow  upon  them.  They  thrust  with  both 
shoulders  against  the  truth  of  God,  when  it  presseth  in  upon 
them;  and  dash  aa  much  contempt  upon  it  as  the  Pharisees  did 
upon  the  doctrine  out  Saviour  directed  against  their  covetous- 
ness.  As  men  naturally  delight  to  be  without  God  in  the  world, 
so  they  delight  to  be  without  any  offspring  of  God  in  their 
thoughts.  Since  the  spiritual  palate  of  man  is  depraved,  divine 
truth  is  utisavoury  and  ungrateful  to  us,  till  our  taste  and  relish 
is  restored  by  grace :  hence  men  damp  and  quench  the  motions 
of  the  Spirit  to  obedience  and  compliance  with  the  dictates  of 
God;  strip  them  of  their  life  and  vigour,  and  kill  them  in  the 
womb.  How  unable  are  our  memories  to  retain  the  substance 
of  spiritual  truth;  but,  like  sand  in  a  glass,  put  in  at  one  part, 
it  runs  out  at  the  otherl  Have  not  many  a  secret  wish  that  the 
Scripture  had  never  mentioned  some  truths,  or  that  they  were 
blotted  ont  of  the  Bible,  because  they  face  their  consciences, 
and  discourage  those  boiling  lusts  they  would  with  eagerness 
and  delight  pursue?  Methinks  that  interruption  John  gives  our 
Saviour  when  he  was  upon  the  reproof  of  their  pride,  looks 
little  better  than  a  design  to  divert  him  from  a  discourse  so 
much  against  the  grain,  by  telling  him  a  story  of  their  prohibit- 
ing  one  to  cast  out  devils,  because  he  follow^  not  them.  Mark 
iz.  33.  38.  How  glad  are  men  when  they  can  raise  a  battery 
against  a  command  of  God,  and  raise  some  smart  objection 
whereby  they  may  shelter  themselves  from  the  strictness  of  itl 
When  men  cannot  shake  off  the  notices  of  the  will  and  mind 
of  God,  tbey  have  no  pleasure  in  the  consideration  of  theoL 
Which  could  not  possibly  be,  if  there  were  a  real  and  fixed 
design  to  own  the  mind  and  law  of  God  as  our  rule:  subjects 
or  servants  that  love  to  obey  their  prince  and  master,  will 
delight  to  read  and  execute  his  orders.  The  devils  under- 
Hand  the  law  of  God  in  their  minds,  but  they  loathe  (he  im- 
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presnons  of  it  apon  their  villa.  Those  miflerabie  spirits  an 
bound  in  chains  of  darkness,  evil  habits  in  their  wills,  that  they 
have  not  a  thought  of  obeying  that  law  they  know.  It  was 
an  unclean  beast  under  the  law,  that  did  not  chew  the  end: 
it  is  a  corrupt  heart  that  doth  not  chew  truth  by  meditation. 
A  natural  man  is  said  not  to  know  God,  or  the  things  of  God; 
he  may  know  them  notionally,  but  he  knows  them  not  affec- 
tionately. A  sensual  soul  can  hare  no  delight  in  a  spiritual 
law.  To  be  sensual  and  not  to  hare  the  Spirit,  are  inseparable. 
Jude  19. 

Natural  men  may  indeed  meditate  upon  the  law  and  tnith  of 
God,  but  without  delight  in  it :  if  they  take  any  pleasure  in  it, 
it  is  only  as  it  is  knowledge,  not  as  it  is  a  rule;  for  we  delight 
in  nothing  that  we  desire,  but  upon  the  same  account  that  wa 
desire  it.  Natural  men  desire  to  know  God  and  some  part  of 
his  will  and  law,  not  out  of  a  sense  of  their  practical  excel- 
lency, but  a  natural  thirst  after  knowledge:  and  if  they  ba.7e 
a  delight,  it  is  in  the  act  of  knowing,  not  in  the  object  known, 
not  in  the  duties  that  stream  from  that  knowledge ;  they  design 
the  furnishing  Iheir  understandings,  not  the  quickening  thnr 
affections;  like  idle  boys  that  strike  fire,  not  to  warm  themsetves 
by  the  heat,  but  sport  themselves  with  the  sparks;  whereas,  a 
gracious  soul  accounts  not  only  his  meditation,  or  the  operalionfl 
of  his  soul  about  God  and  his  will  to  be  sweet,  bnt  he  hath  a 
joy  in  the  object  of  that  meditation.  Psal.  civ.  34.  Many  have 
the  knowledge  of  God  who  have  no  delight  in  him  or  his  wilL 
Owie  have  eyes  to  perceive  that  there  is  a  sun,  but  by  raaaoa 
of  the  weakness  of  their  sight  have  no  pleasure  to  look  upon 
a  beam  of  it;  so  neither  can  a  man  by  nature  love  or  delight 
in  the  wilt  of  God,  because  of  his  natural  corruption:  that  law 
that  riseth  up  in  men  for  conviction  and  instruction,  they  k«ep 
down  under  the  power  of  corruption;  making  their  souls  not 
the  sanctuary,  but  prison  of  truth.  Rom.  i.  18.  They  will  keep 
it  down  in  their  hearts,  if  they  cannot  keep  it  oiu  of  their  heads, 
and  will  endeavoar  not  to  know  and  taste  the  spirit  of  it. 

There  is,  further,  a  rising  and  swelling  of  the  heart  agasoat 
the  will  of  God. — Internal.  God's  law  cast  against  a  hard 
heart,  is  like  a  ball  thrown  against  a  stone  wall,  by  reason  of 
the  resistance  rebounding  the  further  from  it.  The  meeting  of  a 
divine  truth  and  the  heart  of  man,  is  like  the  meeting  of  two 
tides,  the  weaker  swells  and  foams.  We  have  a  natural  antipa< 
thy  against  a  divine  rule;  and  therefore  when  it  is  clapped 
close  to  onr  consciences,  there  is  a  snuffing  at  it,  and  tugh 
Teasonings  against  it.  Corruption  breaks  out  more  strongly; 
as  water  poured  on  lime  sets  it  on  fire,  and  the  more  water 
is  cast  upon  it  the  more  furiously  it  bums;  or  aa  the  sun- 
beam shining  upon  a  duoghilt  makea  the  ateama  the  ibkkef 
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^stA  the  stescb  the  more  noi*oin«,  neither  being  the  positivs 
cause  of  the  smoke  in  the  lime,  or  the  stench  in  the  dunghill, 
but  by  accident  the  causes  of  the  eruption.  "  Bat  sin,  taking 
occasioa  by  the  commandment,  wrought  in  me  all  manner  of 
concupisceBce :  ibr  without  the  law  sin  was  dead."  Rom.  vii. 
8.  &n  waa  iu  a  languishing  posture,  as  if  it  were  dead;  like  a 
lazy  gsxrison  in  a  city,  till  upon  an  alarm  from  the  adversary, 
it  takes  arois  and  revives  ilg  courage:  all  the  sin  in  the  heart 
gailiers  together  ils  force  to  maintain  its  standing;  like  the 
vapours  of  the  night,  which  unite  themselves  more  closely  to 
resist  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun.  Deep  conviction  often  pro- 
vokes fierce  opposition ;  and  sometimesdisputes  against  a  divine 
rule  end  in  blasphemies.  Acts  xiii.  45.  Contradicting  and  blas- 
pheming are  coupled  together.  Men  naturally  desire  tbinga 
that  are  forbidden,  and.  reject  things  commanded,  from  the  cor- 
ruption of  nature,  which  affects  an  unbounded  liberty,  and  is 
impatkdit  of  returning  under  that  yoke  It  hath  shaken  off;  and 
tiurefore  rageth  against  the  bars  of  the  law  as  the  waves  roar 
agaiitet  the  restraint  of  a  bank.  Wlien  the  understanding  ia 
dark  and  the  mind  ignorant,  sin  lies  as  dead:  "A  man  scarce 
knows  he  hath  such  motions  of  concupiscence  in  him,  he  finds 
not  the  least  breath  of  wind,  but  a  full  calm  in  his  soul;  but 
when  he  is  awakened  by  the  law,  then  the  viciousness  of  nature 
being  sensible  of  an  invasion  of  ils  empire,  arms  itself  against 
the  divine  law,  and  the  more  the  command  is  urged,  the  more 
vigorously  it  bends  its  strength,  and  more  insolently  lifts  up 
itself  against  it;'"  he  perceives  more  and  more  atheistical  lusts 
than  before;  all  manner  of  concupiscence,  more  leprous  and 
contagious  than  before.  When  there  are  any  motions  lo  turn 
to  God,  a  reluctancy  is  presently  perceived ;  atheistical  thoughts 
bluster  in  the  mind  like  the  wind,  they  know  not  whence  they 
eonie,  nor  whither  they  go:  so  unapt  is  the  heart  to  any  ac- 
knowledgment of  God  as  his  ruler,  and  any  re-union  with  him. 
Hence  men  are  said  to  resist  the  Holy  Ghost,  Acts  vii.  51;  to 
fall  against  it,  as  the  word  signifies,  as  a  stone  or  any  ponder- 
ous Irady  falls  against  that  which  lies  in  its  way:  the^  would 
dash  lo  pieces  or  grind  to  powder  that  very  motion  which  is 
made  for  their  instruction,  and  the  Spirit  too  which  makes  it, 
and  that  not  from  a  fit  of  passion,  but  an  habitual  repugnance. 
"  Ye  aJways  resist!" — External;  it  is  a  fruit  of  atheism,  in  iha 
foartb  verse  of  this  Psalm:  "  Who  sat  up  ny  people  as  they 
eat  bread.'*  How  do  the  revelations  of  the  muid  of  God  meet 
with  oppoeition!  and  the  carnal  world,  like  dogs,  bark  against 
the  abining  of  the  moon!  so  mitch  men  hate  the  lights,  that 
(bey  spam  at  the  laniboms  that  bear  it;  and  because  they  can- 
not endure  the  treasure,  often  ffing  the  earthen  vessels  against 
<  Tbtm.  Bafanni.  De  Bpiritn  SeniUitii,  ThM.  19. 
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the  ground  wherein  it  ia  beld.  If  the  entrance  of  troth  render 
the  market  worse  for  Diana's  shrines,  the  whole  city  will  be  in 
an  uproar.  Acts  xix.  24.  28,  29.  When  Socrates,  upon  natural 
principles,  confuted  the  heathen  idolatry,  and  asserted  the  unity 
of  God,  the  whole  cry  of  Athens,  a  learned  university,  is  against 
him;  and  because  he  opposed  the  publicly  received  religion, 
though  with  an  undoubted  truth,  he  must  end  his  life  by  vio- 
lence. How  has  every  corner  of  the  world  streanied  with  the 
blood  of  those  that  would  maiuuin  the  authority  of  God  in 
the  world !  The  devil's  children  will  follow  the  steps  of  their 
father,  and  endeavour  to  bruise  the  heel  of  divine  truth,  that 
would  endeavour  to  break  the  head  of  corrupt  lust. 

Men  often  seem  desirous  to  be  acquainted  wilh  the  will  of 
God,  not  out  of  any  respect  to  his  will  and  to  make  i(  their 
rule,  but  upon  some  other  consideration.  Truth  is  scarcely  re- 
ceived as  truth.  There  is  more  of  hypocrisy  than  sincerity  in 
the  pale  of  the  church,  and  attendance  on  the  mind  of  God. 
The  outward  dowry  of  a  religious  profession  makes  it  pften 
more  desirable  than  the  beauty.  Judas  was  a  follower  of  Christ 
for  the  bag,  not  out  of  any  affection  to  the  divine  revelation. 
Men  sometimes  pretend  a  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  will 
of  God,  to  satisfy  their  own  passions,  rather  than  to  conform 
to  God's  will.  The  religion  of  such  is  not  the  judgment  of  the 
man,  but  the  passion  of  the  brute.  Many  entertain  a  doctrine 
for  the  person's  sake,  rather  than  a  person  for  the  doctrine's 
sake;  and  believe  a  thing  because  it  comes  from  a  man  they 
esteem,  as  if  his  lips  were  more  canonical  than  Scripture. 

The  apostle  implies  in  the  commendation  he  gives  the  The»- 
salonians,  1  Thess,  ii.  13,  that  some  receive  the  word  for  human 
interest,  not  as  it  is  in  truth  the  word  and  will  of  God,  to  com- 
mand and  govern  their  consciences  by  its  sovereign  authority: 
or  else  ihey  have  the  truth  of  God  (as  St.  James  speaks  of  the 
faith  of  Christ)  with  respect  of  persons,  James  ii.  l,  and  receive 
it  not  for  the  sake  of  the  fountain,  but  of  the  channel.  So  that 
many  times  the  same  truth  delivered  by  another  is  disregarded, 
which  when  dropping  from  the  fancy  and  mouth  of  a  man's 
own  idol,  is  cried  up  as  an  oracle.  This  is  to  make  not  God, 
but  man,  the  rule;  for  though  we  entertain  that  which  materi- 
ally is  the  truth  of  God,  yet  not  formally  as  his  truth,  but  a« 
conveyed  by  one  we  esteem.  And  that  we  receive  a  truth  and 
not  an  error,  we  owe  the  obligation  to  the  honesty  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  not  to  the  strength  and  clearness  of  our  own  judg- 
ment. Wrong  considerations  may  give  admittance  to  an  unclean 
as  well  as  a  clean  beast  into  the  ark  of  the  soul:  that  which  is 
contrary  to  the  mind  of  God,  may  be  entertained  as  well  as 
that  which  is  agreeable.  It  is  all  one  to  such  that  have  no 
respect  to  God,  what  they  have;  as  it  is  all  one  to  a  spunge  to 
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nek  np  tbe  fimleat  vater  or  tbs  svealetf  win*,  wfasn  etther  Is 
applied  to  it. 

Many  that  entertain  the  notions  of  iha  will  and  miikl  of  God, 
*diaU  them  with  unsnttted  and  vaverisg  ailwtions.  There  ia 
a  groat  levity  in  tfae  heart  of  Kao.  The  Jews  that  one  day 
applaud  our  Sariour  with  boMDNalia  as  their  King,  rote  ha 
croci&xion  the  next,  and  treat  idm  as  a  ntuFderer.  We  begin  it 
the  Spirit  and  end  ia  the  flaab.  Our  hearts,  like  lute-strioga, 
are  ohaoged  with  every  ^aoga  of  weather,  with  every  appear- 
anoe  of  a  temptation;  scaras  one  motion  of  tiod  in  a  thousand 
preTaila  with  us  for  a  selUad  aJrode.  It  is  a  bard  task  to  malu 
asiguatiire  of  those  tmiha  i4>oa  our  affections,  which  will  with 
ease  pass  ourFent  with  oar  uaderstandiogs;  our  affectioaa  will 
as  soon  loose  them,  aaoiir  undsEstaadtngsaaibrace  ihera.  The 
heart  of  man  is  unstable  as  water.  Gan.  xlix.  4;  James  i.  8. 
Some  were  wilKag  (o  rejoice  in  John's  light,  which  reflected  a 
Inatre  on  their  minds;  but  not  in  his  heat,  which  wrndd  bare 
conveyed  a  Wftrmtb  to  ttwir  hearts:  and  (he  light  was  pleasing 
to  them  but  for  a  seasoD,  while  thair  oorruptions  lay  as  if  they 
■were  dead,  not  wbea  they  were  awakened.  John  r.  35.  Truth 
nay  be  admitted  one  day,  aed  the  next  day  rejected.  As  Aub- 
Ua  sailh  of  a  wicked  man,  he  loves  the  truth  shining,  but  he 
hates  the  truth  reproving.  This  ia  not  to  maJos  God,  but  ow 
own  humour,  oar  rule  and  measure. 

Maay  deem  an  acqtiaintaoee  witk  the  law  and  truth  ^  Ood, 
with  a  design  to  gratify  some  lost  by  it,  to  turn  the  mmi  d 
God  ta  be  a  pasdor  to  the  breaob  «^  his  law.  This  is  so  £tf 
fimoB  auktog  God's  will  our  ntls,  thai  we  nnke  our  own  vila 
affecuona  the  rule  of  his  law.-  How  Maey  forced  in(erpfii|»< 
iieas  of  Scripture  have  baen  coined  to  ^v«  oonteM  to  the  Insis 
of  meflj  and  the  divitus  rale  forced  to  head  and  be  squared  t* 
BMfi'a  loose  and  carnal  appnhenskmel  It  is  a  part  ef  the  insta- 
bility or  falseness  of  the  heart  to  wrest  the  Scsiplores  to  their 
own  destruction,  2  Pet.  iii.  1 6 ;  which  they  could  not  do,  ii  thay 
did  oot  £rst  wring  them  to  couotenanoc  some  detestable  «rror 
4ir  SAtkf  QTi-»^  irx  T»>rndise  the  first  iDteniretatwn  made  of  the 
first  law  of  God,  was  paint  blaokagaiiist  the  mind  of  ihe  Law- 
giver, and  venomous  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind.  Paid 
hiasacrlf  iaared  (hat  some  might  put  bia  dootriee  of  grace  to  so 
ill  a  uae,  as  to  be  sD  aliar  and  saneauary  to  shelter  thair  pr»- 
snnption;  "Shall  we  ibcn  continue  in  sin,  ^w^gwBWdtfWT ^ 
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by  &Uh  19  made  use  of  to  depress  a  holy  life,  or  God's  readi- 
ness to  receive  returning  sinners,  an  encouragement  to  defer 
repentance  till  a  death>bed.  A  liar  will  hunt  for  shelter  in  the 
reward  God  gave  the  midwives  that  lied  to  Pharaoh  for  the 
preservation  of  the  males  of  Israel,  and  Sahab's  saving  the 
spies  by  false  intelligence.  God  knows  how  to  disringuish  be- 
tween grace  and  corruption,  that  may  lie  close  together,  or 
between  something  of  moral  goodness  and  moral  evil,  which 
may  be  mixed :  we  find  their  fidelity  rewarded,  which  was  a 
moral  good,  but  not  iheir  lie  approved,  which  was  a  morel  evil. 
Nor  will  Christ's  conversing  with  sinners  be  a  plea  for  any  to 
thrust  themselves  into  evil  company.  Christ  conversed  with 
sinners  as  a  physician  with  diseased  persons,  to  cure  them,  not 
approve  them ;  others  with  profligate  persons  to  receive  infec- 
tion from  them,  not  to  communicate  holiness  to  them.  Satan's 
children  have  studied  Iheir  father's  art,  who  wanted  not  per- 
verted Scripture  to  second  his  temptations  against  our  Saviour. 
Matt.  iv.  4.  6,  How  often  do  carnal  hearts  turn  divine  revelation 
to  carnal  ends,  as  the  sea  turns  fresh  water  into  salt!  As  men 
subject  the  precepts  of  God  to  carnal  interests,  so  they  subject 
the  truths  of  God  to  carnal  fancies.  When  men  will  allegorize 
the  word,  and  make  a  humorous  and  crazy  fancy  the  interpre- 
ter of  divine  oracles,  and  not  the  Spirit  speaking  in  the  word, 
this  is  to  enthrone  our  own  imaginations  as  the  rule  of  God's 
law,  and  depose  his  law  from  being  the  rule  of  our  reason : 
this  is  to  rifie  truth  of  its  true  mind  and  intent.  It  is  more  to 
rob  a  man  of  his  reason,  the  essential  constitutive  part  of  man, 
than  of  his  estate.  This  is  to  refuse  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  bis  will.  We  shall  never  tell  what  is  the  nnalter  of  a  pre- 
cept, or  the  matter  of  a  promise,  if  we  impose  a  sense  upon  it 
contrary  to  the  plain  meaning  of  it:  thereby  we  shall  make 
the  law  of  God  to  have  a  distinct  sense  according  to  the  variety 
of  men's  imaginations,  and  so  make  every  man's  fancy  a  law 
to  himself. 

Now  that  this  unwillingnesB  to  have  a  spiritual  acquaintance 
with  divine  truth,  is  a  disowning  Gorl  ■»  *"  '"^t  and  >  setting 
up  self  in  his  stead,  is  evident;  because  this  unwillingness  re- 
spects truth. 

As  it  is  most  spiritual  And  holy.  A  fleshly  mind  is  most 
contrary  to  a  spiritual  law,  and  particularly  as  it  is  a  searching 
and  discovering  law,  that  would  dethrone  all  other  rules  in  tire 
^*"*  I  ■  -"r  'aye  to  be  withoot  a  holy  God  in  the  world,  ao 
/^^^  J  !■  *''.'^r  -'"^  ^*'  *«  transcript  and  iroige 
hgh^kmdled  by  the  Father  of  lights.  As  the  holiness  of  God, 
so  the  holiness  of  the  law  mosi  offends  a  carnal  heart.  «  Caus^ 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel  to  cease  h,„  bejbre  ua:  pi«pbesy  not 
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mto  US  rig;ht  things."  Ita.  xxx.  10,  11.  They  could  not  endnre 
Qod  as  a  Holy  One.    Herein  God  places  iheir  rebellion,  reject- 
ing him  as  tbeir  rule:  "Rebellious  children,  that  will  not  hear 
the  iaw  of  tbe  Lord."  rer.  9.  The  more  pure  and  precious  any 
^Bcoveiy  of  God  is,  the  more  it  is  disrelished  by  the  world; 
■A  spiritual  sins  are  sweetest  to  a  carnal  heart,  so  spiritual  truths 
ue  most  distasteful.  Tbe  more  of  the  brightness  of  the  sun  any 
beam  conveys,  the  more  offensive  it  is  to  a  distempered  eye. 
As  it  doth  most  relate  to  or  lead  to  God.     The  devil  directs 
bis  fiercest  batteries  against  those  doctrines  in  (he  word,  and 
those  graces  in  the  heart  which  most  exalt  God,  debase  man, 
aud  bring  men  to  the  lowest  subjection  to  their  Creator;  such 
ttlhe  doctrine  and  grace  of  justifying  faith.     That  men  haW 
Dot  knowledge  as  knowledge,  but  as  it  directs  them  to  choose 
tbe  fear  of  the  Lord,  was  the  determination  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
h>ng  ago :  "  For  that  they  hated  knowledge,  and  did  not  chooso 
the  fear  of  the  Lord."  Prov.  i.  »9.     Whatsoever  respects  God, 
dean  up  guilt,  witnesses  man's  revolt  to  him,  rouses  up  con- 
acieuce,  and  moves  to  a  reluru  to  God,  a  man  naturally  runs 
from,  as  Adam  did  from  God,  and  seeks  a  shelter  in  some  weak 
bushes  of  error,  rather  than  appear  before  il.     Not  (hat  men 
are  unwilling  to  inquire  into  and  contemplate  some  diviAe 
truths,  which  lie  furthest  from  the  heart,  and  concern  not  them- 
selves immediately  with  the  rectifying  the  soul.     They  may 
view  them  with  stKh  a  pleasure  as  some  might  lake  in  behold- 
ing  tbe  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  who  could  not  endure  his 
searching  doctrine.    The  light  of  speculation  may  be  pleasant, 
but  the  light  of  conviction  is  gnerous-,  that  wliich  galls  their 
consciences,  and  would  aSact  them  with  a  sense  of  their  duty 
to  God. 

Is  it  not  easy  to  perceive,  that  when  a  man  begins  to  be  seri- 
ous in  the  concerns  of  the  honour  of  God  and  the  duty  of  his 
soul,  be  feels  a  lelactancy  within  him,  even  against  the  pleas 
of  conscience;  which  evidences  that  some  unworthy  principle 
has  got  footing  in  the  hearts  of  men,  which  fights  against  the 
declarations  of  God  wilhout,  and  the  impreraions  of  the  law 
of  God  within,  at  the  same  time  when  a  man's  own  conscience 
takes  part  with  it,  which  is  the  substance  of  the  apostle's  dis- 
course. Rom.  vii.  15,  IS. 

Close  discourses  of  the  honour  of  God,  and  our  doty  to  him, 
ate  irksome  when  men  are  merry.  They  are  like  a  damp  in  a 
mine,  that  takes  away  their  breath;  they  shuffle  them  out  as 
Soon  as  they  can,  and  are  as  unWilHng  to  retain -the  speech  of 
them  in  their  mouths  as  the  knowledge  of  them  in  their 
hearts.  Gracious  speeches,  instead  of  bettering  many  men,  dia- 
temper  them,  as  sometimes  sweet  perfumes  affect  a  weak  head 
triib  achea. 
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As  it  i>  most  oootraiy  to  selt  Men  are  uawilling  to  Requunt 
themselves  with  any  triiUi  that  leads  to  God,  becaoss  it  taada 
from  self-  Every  part  of  the  will  ot  God  ia  more  or  leu  dis- 
pleasing, as  it  sounds  haxsh  against  Bome  caroal  intereat  niea 
Vould  set  above  God,  at  on  a  level  with  him.  Man  caooot 
desire  any  intimacy  with  that  law  which  he  regards  as  a  bird 
of  prey,  to  pick  out  his  right  eye,  (HC  gnaw  off  his  right  hand, 
bis  lust  dearer  than  himself.  The  reason  we  have  such  hard 
thoughts  of  God's  will,  is  because  we  have  saeh  high  thoughts 
of  ourselves.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  believe  or  will  that  whioh 
tus  no  affinity  with  some  principle  in  the  understanding,  and 
BO  interest  in  our  will  and  passions.  Our  unwiUingness  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  will  of  God  arises  from  the  disproportion 
between  that  and  our  corrupt  hearts;  we  are  ahenatad  from 
the  life  of  God  in  our  nunds.  Eph.  iv.  18, 19.  As  we  live  not 
UIk  Ood,  80  ve  neither  think  nor  will  as  God.  There  ie  an 
QBtipathy  ia  the  heart  of  man  agaiast  that  doctrine  which 
tvaohes  us  to  deny  ourselves  and  be  under  the  rule  of  another; 
but  whatsoever  favours  the  ambition,  lusts,  and  profits  of  men, 
)$  easily  entertainable.  Many  are  fond  of  those  Kienees,  which 
piay  enrich  their  understandings,  and  grate  not  upon  their  sen* 
nial  delights.  Many  have  an  admirable  dexterity  in  finding 
out  philosophical  reasons,  mathematical  ^monstrationa,  oi 
raising  observations  upon  the  recorda  of  history,  and  spend 
much  time  and  laiaay  serious  and  affectionate  thoaghts  in  tb9 
study  of  them;  in  those  they  have  not  immediately  to  do  with 
God,  their  beloved  pleasures  are  not  impaired.  It  ia  a  satisfac- 
tion  to  self  without  the  exepcise  of  any  hostility  against  it.  But 
had  those  sciences  been  against  self,  as  much  as  the  law  and 
will  of  God,  they  had  long  since  been  rooted  out  of  the  world. 
Why  did  the  young  man  turn  his  back  upon  the  law  of  Christ? 
Because  of  hia  worldly  sel^  Why  did  the  Pharisees  mock  at 
the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour,  and  not  at  their  own  traditions? 
Because  of  covetous  self.  Why  did  the  Jews  slight  the  persoo 
of  our  Saviour  and  put  him  to  death,  after  the  reading  bo  many 
eredentiaia  of  his  being  sent  from  heaven  ?  Because  of  ambi- 
tious self,  that  the  Romans  might  not  come  and  take  away  their 
kingdom.  If  the  law  of  God  were  fitted  to  the  humours  of  self, 
it  would  be  readily  and  cordially  observed  by  all  men.  Self  is 
the  measure  of  a  world  of  seeming  religious  actions ;  while 
God  seems  to  be  the  object  and  his  law  the  motive,  self  is  liw 
rule  and  end;  ^'Sid  you  fast  unto  me,"  &c.  Zech.  vii.  5. 

[S.]  As  men  discover  their  disowning  the  will  of  God  as  a 
rule  by  unwilltngness  (o  be  acquainted  with  it,  so  they  ^scover 
it  by  the  contempt  of  it,  after  they  cannot  avoid  the  notiona 
and  some  impressions  of  it.  The  nile  of  God  is  bordemsoBM  I* 
a  siimer,  he  flies  IVom  it  as  from  a  frightful  bugbear  aodiui- 
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pltwMiM  yoke.  Sia  agaioat  the  Imovlfidga  of  the  l»w  a  thne^ 
fore  called,  n  goiag  b&ek  from  the  cosimantiment  of  God's  lips. 
Job  zxiii.  12  i  a  casting  of  God's  word  behiod  them,  Psal.  J. 
17,  aa  a  contemptible  thing,  fitter  to  be  trodden  in  the  dirt  than 
lodged  in  tb«  heart.  Nay,  it  is  a  casting  it  oS  as  an  abomina- 
ble thing,  for  fo  the  word  ra  sigaifies ;  "  Israel  bath  cast  off 
the  tbipg  that  is  good,"  Hes.  viil  3:  an  uiter  refuaal  of  God; 
"  As  for  the  word  that  thou  hast  spoken  unto  us  in  the  aame 
of  the  Lord,  we  will  not  hearken."  ier.  xViv.  16.  In  iha  slight 
of  his  precepts  hia  eEsenliai  perfections  ate  slightfld.  In  dis- 
owning his  will  aa  a  rule,  we  disown  all  those  attributes  which 
flow  from  bis  will,  as  goodness,  ngbteousuess,  and  truth.  As 
an  act  of  the  Dirioe  understanding  is  supposed  to  precede  the 
act  of  the  Divine  will,  so  we  slight  the  infinite  reason  of  God. 
Every  law,  though  it  prooceds  from  the  will  of  the  lawgiver, 
and  does  fonnally  consist  in  an  act  of  the  will,  yet  it  presup- 
poses an  act  of  the  understanding.  If  the  commandment  be 
holy,  just,  and  good.  Bom.  vii.  12 ;  if  it  be  the  image  of  God's 
bolioess,  a  tr&nsccipt  of  his  righteousness,  and  the  efflux  of  his 
goodoees}  then  in  every  breach  of  it  dirt  is  cast  upon  those 
attributes  which  shine  io  it,  and  a  slight  of  all  the  regards  he 
has  to  his  own  honour,  and  all  the  provisions  he  makes  for  his 
creature.  This  atheism  or  contempt  of  God,  is  more  taken  no- 
tice of  by  God  than  the  matter  of  the  sin  itself:  as  a  respect  to 
God  in  a  weak  uid  imperfect  obedience,  is  more  than  the  mat- 
ter of  the  obedience  itself,  because  it  is  an  acknowledgment  of 
God;  so  a  conleaipt  of  God  in  an  act  of  disobedience,  is  mora 
than  the  matter  ot  disobedience.  The  creature  stands  in  such 
an  act  not  only  in  a  posture  of  distance  from  God,  but  defienoe 
of  bim:  it  was  not  the  bars  act  of  murder  and  adultery  whieh 
Nathan  charged  upon  David,  but  the  atheistical  principle  which 
spirited  (hose  evil  acts.  The  despising  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord  was  the  veaotn  of  them.  S  Sam.  xii.  9,  lo.  'It  is 
possible  to  break  a  law  witboat  contempt;  but  when  men  pre- 
tend to  behave  there  is  a  God,  and  tfaat  this  is  the  law  of  God, 
it  shows  a  contempt  of  his  majesty:  men  natumlly  account 
God's  laws  too  strict,  his  yoke  too  heavy,  and  bis  limits  too 
strait;  and  be  that  lives  io  a  contempt  of  this  law,  curses 
God  in  his  life.  How  can  they  believe  there  is  a  Ood,  who 
dei^ise  him  aa  a  Ruler?  How  can  they  believe  him  to  be  a 
;Guide,  that  disdaiu  to  foUow  him?  To  think  we  firmly  believe 
a  God  without  living  eondormaUe  to  his  law,  is  an  idle  and 
vain  ina^ation.  The  true  and  Mesible  notion  oii  God  can- 
Dot  subsiBt  wiUi  disorder  and  an  aficcted  unrlgbteousoess. 
TUa  contempt  is  seen, 

In  OBV  preaiUBptHOUS  breach  of  any  part  of  his  lav.    Such 
■  C1m& 
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sins  are  freqaantly  called  in  Scripture  robelUoQS,  which  are  a 
denial  of  the  allegiance  we  owe  to  him.  By  a  wilful  refusal 
of  liis  right  in  one  part,  ve  root  up  the  foundation  of  that  rule 
he  doth  justly  challenge  over  us :  his  right  is  as  extensive  to 
command  us  in  one  thing  as  in  another :  and  if  it  be  disowned 
in  one  thing,  it  is  virtually  disowned  in  all,  and  the  whole 
statute  book  of  God  is  contemned.  "  Whosoever  shall  keep  the 
whole  law,  and  yet  offeud  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all." 
Jam.  ii.  10.  A  willing  breaking  one  part,  though  there  be  a 
willing  observance  of  all  the  other  paints  of  it,  is  a  breach  of  the 
whole,  because  the  authority  of  God,  which  gives  sanction  tt> 
the  whole,  is  slighted.  The  obedience  to  the  rest  is  dissembled: 
for  the  love,  which  is  the  root  of  all  obedience,  is  wanting;  for 
*'  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." '  Rom.  liii.  10.  The  rest  are 
obeyed  because  they  cross  not  carnal  desire  so  much  as  the 
other,  and  so  it  is  an  observance  of  himself,  not  of  God.  Besides, 
the  authority  of  God,  which  is  not  prevalent  to  restrain  us  from 
the  breach  of  one  point,  would  be  of  as  tittle  force  with  us  to 
restrain  us  from  the  breach  of  all  the  rest,  did  the  allurements 
of  the  flesh  give  us  as  strong  a  diversion  from  the  one,  ss  froin 
the  other;  and  though  the  command  that  is  transgressed  be  the 
least  in  the  whole  law,  yet  the  authority  which  enjoins  it  is  ibe 
same  with  that  which  enacts  the  greatest.  And  it  is  not  so 
much  the  matter  of  the  command,  as  the  authority  commanding 
which  lays  the  obligation. 

This  is  also  seen  in  the  natural  averseness  to  the  declarations 
of  God's  will  and  mind,  which  way  soever  they  tend.  Since 
man  affected  to  be  as  God,  he  desires  to  be  boundless ;  he  would 
not  have  fetters,  though  they  be  golden  ones,  and  conduce  (o 
his  happiness;  though  the  law  of  God  be  a  strength  to  them, 
yet  they  will  not;  "  In  returning  shall  be  your  strength,  and 
you  would  not."  Isa.  xxx.  15.  They  would  not  have  a  bridle 
to  restrain  them  from  running  into  the  pit,  nor  be  hedged  in  by 
the  law,  though  for  their  security:  as  if  they  thought  it  too- 
slavish  and  low-spirited  a  thing  to  be  guided  by  the  wUI  of 
another.  Hence  man  is  compared  to  a  wild  ass,  that  lores  to 
snuff  up  the  wind  in  the  wilderness  at  her  pleasure,  rather  than 
come  Under  the  guidance  of  God.  Jer.  ii.  24.  From  whatsoever 
quarter  of  the  heavens  you  pursue  her,  she  will  run  the  other. 

The  Israelites  could  not  endure  what  was  commanded,  Heb. 
zii.  SO,  though,  in  regard  of  the  moral  part,  agreeable  to  what 
they  found  written  in  their  own  nature;  and  to  the  observance 
whereof  they  had  the  highest  obligations  of  any  people  under 
heaven,  since  God  had  by  many  prodigies  delivered  them  from 
a  cruel  slavery;  the  memory  of  which  prefaced  the  decalogue; 
"  I  am  the  Lord,  thy  God,  which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  out  of  (be  house  of  bondage."    Ezod.  xz.  2. 
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They  eoald  not  tfiink  of  the  nile  of  their  duty,  but  they  tnnst 
leflect  upon  the  grand  incentive  of  it  in  their  redemption  from 
Egyptian  thraldons.  Yet  this  people  were  cross  to  God,  which 
way  soever  he  mored :  when  they  were  in  the  brick-kilns,  tbey 
ched  for  deliTeraoce;  when  they  had  heavenly  manna,  ihey 
longed  for  their  onions  and  garlick.  In  Numb.  ziv.  3,  they 
repent  of  their  deUrerance  from  Egypt,  and  talk  of  returning 
again  to  seek  the  reioedy  of  their  evils  in  the  hands  of  their 
most  eruel  enermies;  and  wouM  rather  put  themselves  into  the 
irons,  whence  God  hath  delivered  them,  than  believe  one  word 
of  the  promise  of  God  for  giving  them  a  fmitful  land.  But 
when  Moses  tells  them  God's  order,  that  they  should  turn  back 
by  the  way  of  the  Red  sea,  ver.  95,  and  that  Ood  had  confirmed 
it  by  an  oath,  that  they  should  not  see  the  land  of  Canaan,  ver. 
88,  they  then  run  cross  to  this  eommand  of  God,  and  instead  of 
marching  towards  the  Red  sea,  which  they  had  wished  for 
before,  they  will  go  up  to  Canaan,  as  in  spile  of  God  and  his 
threatening:  "  We  wilt  go  to  the  place  which  the  I^ord  hath 
promised,"  ver.  40;  which  Moses  calls  a  transgressing  the 
commandnent  of  the  Lord,  ver.  41.  They  would  presume  to 
go  np,  notwithstanding  Moses's  prohibUion,  and  are  smitten  by 
the  Amalekites.  When  God  gives  them  a  precept,  with  a 
promise  to  go  up  to  Canaan,  tbey  kuig  for  Egypt;  when  God 
commands  them  to  return  to  the  Red  sea,  which  was  nearer  to 
the  place  they  k>Dged  for,  tbey  will  tibiit  sides  and  go  up  to 
Cafiaao.^  And  when  they  found  they  were  to  traverse  the 
solitodee  of  the  desert,  they  took  pet  against  God;  and  instead 
of  thanking  him  for  the  late  victory  against  the  Canauiitee, 
they  repioech  him  for  his  conduct  from  Egypt,  and  the  manna 
wherewith  he  nourished  them  in  the  wilderness.  They  would 
not  go  to  Canaan,  the  way  God  had  chown,  nor  preserve 
themaeives  by  the  mesne  God  had  ordained.  They  would  not 
be  at  God's  disposal,  but  complain  of  the  badness  of  the  way, 
and  the  lightness  of  manna,  empty  of  any  necessary  juice  to 
sustain  their  nature.  Tbey  murmurhigly  solicit  the  will  and 
power  of  God  to  change  all  that  order  which  he  had  resolved 
in  his  council,  and  take  another,  conformable  to  their  vam, 
foolish  desires.  And  tbey  signified  thereby  that  they  would 
mrade  bis  conduct,  and  that  he  should  act  according  to  Uieir 
fancy;  which  the  psalmist  calls  a  tempting  of  God,  and  limiting 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel  Psa.  Ixxviii.  41. 

To  what  point  soever  the  declarations  of  God  stand,  the  will 
of  man  turns  the  quite  contrary  way.  Is  not  the  conduct  of 
this  nation  the  best  then  iii  the  world  for  discovery  of  the  depth 
of  our  natural  corruption;  how  cross  man  is  to  God:  and  that 
enlarge  Ood  bhogs  agaiust  ibem,  may  be  brought  against  all 

I  Numb.  uL  4, 3.  wid  D«ilfc  Senn.  I  C<«. «.  Ber.  9.  p.  S34, 935.  «. 
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men  by  natute,  that  they  despise  his  judgmeots,  and  hare  a 
rooted  abhorrence  of  his  statutas  io  thek  soul,  Lev.  zxvi.  43l 
No  sooner  had  they  recorered  from  one  rebellion,  but  they  re- 
Tolted  to  another.  So  difficult  a  thing  it  is  for  loan'a  nature  to 
be  rendered  capable  of  conforming  to  the  will  of  God.  Tha 
carriage  of  his  people  is  but  a  copy  of  the  nature  of  mankind. 
Mid  is  wiitten  for  our  admonition,  1  Cor.  x.  11.  From  this 
temper  men  are  said  to  make  void  the  lav  of  God,  Psal.  «xiz. 
186;  to  make  it  of  no  obligation,  an  antiquated  and  motb-eatea 
record.  And  the  pharisees,  by  setting  up  their  tradilions  a^nat 
the  will  of  Ood,  are  said  to  make  his  lav  of  none  effect,  to  strip 
it  of  all  ita  authority,  as  the  vord  signifies,  Matt.  xv.  S.  itavpinan. 

Again,  ve  have  the  greatest  slight  of  UiU  vm  of  God  which 
is  most  for  his  honour  and  his  greatest  pleasure.  It  it  the  na- 
ture of  man,  ever  since  Adam,  to  do  so.  God  "  deeired  mercy 
and  not  sacrifice,  the  knovledge  of  hitoself  more  than  burnt 
offering;  but  tfaey,  like  men,  (as  Adam,]  hare  trangreased  the 
covenant,"  invaded  God's  rights,  and  not  let  him  be  Lord  of 
-one  tree.  Hob.  vi.  6,  7. 

We  are  more  curioas  observers  of  the  fringes  ml  tbe  lav, 
than  of  the  greater  coocems  of  it  The  Jews  were  diligeat  m 
sacrifices  and  offerings,  whioh  God  did  not  urge  upon  them  as 
principles,  but  as  types  of  other  things,  bat  Q^lgent  of  the 
foith  which  was  to  be  established  by  him:  holinete,  mercy, 
pity,  whidi  concerned  llie  honour  of  God,  as  Govemov  of  tbe 
world,  -and  were  imitations  e^  the  holiness  and  goednsss  at 
God,  they  were  strangers  to.  This  is  God's  complaint.  Jaa.  i 
IJ,  13,  Ifi,  17. 

We  shall  find  our  hearts  most  averse  to  the  obaarvation  of 
those  laws  which  are  eternal  and  essential  to  righteousness; 
BOch  diat  he  could  not  but  ctnnmand,  as  he  is  a  righteous  Gover- 
nor; in  the  observation  of  w^di,  we  come  nearest  to  him  and 
express  his  image  most  clearly;  as  tlMse  laws  Jbr  an  inward 
and  spiritual  worship,  a  supreme  affeclien  to  him.  Ged  in  re- 
gard of  the  righteonsness  and  holiness  of  his  nattin,  and  the 
excellency  of  las  being,  could  not  oommand  the  coairary  to 
these.  But  this  part  of  his  will  ota"  hearts  moat  swell  agauiit, 
our  connption  doth  most  seari  at;  whereas  theeeJaVs  which 
ara  only  positrve,  awl  have  no  intrinsic  rightaouBoesa  In  tbemj 
toit  depend  purdy  upcm  tbe  will  of  the  LAwgiter;  sad  may  be 
changed  at  his  pleasure,  (whidi  the  other,  that  hate  an  Intrin- 
atc  righteonsness  hi  them,  csnnot,)  we  better  oomply  trith|  than 
^at  part  of  his  will  that  doth  egress  move  tbe  tighteonsnsas 
-of  hie  nature,  Psal.  1.  6.  17.  19;  such  as  tbe  c«rem«nial  part  of 
worship,  »nd  the  ceremonial  Uw  among  the  Jews.  '  W«  are 
Hiotre  willing  to  observe  «rder  ia  mom  oatwsad  atlendanoefi 
and  ostentatious  devotions,  than  disi^ird  secret  affections  to 
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evil,  cnicify  inward  lusts  and  delightfbl  thoughts.  A  hanging 
down  the  head  like  a  bulrush  is  not  difficult,  but  the  breaking 
die  heart  like  a  potter's  vessel  to  shreds  and  dust,  (a  sacrifice 
God  delights  in,  whereby  the  excellency  of  God  and  the  vile- 
ness  of  the  creature  is  owned}  goes  against  the  grain.  To  cut 
off  an  outward  branch  is  not  go  hard  as  to  hack  at  the  rooL 
What  God  most  loathes,  as  most  contrary  to  his  will,  we  most 
lore:  no  sin  did  God  so  severely  hate,  and  no  sin  were  the 
Jews  more  inclined  iinto,  than  that  of  idolatry.  The  heathen 
bad  not  changed  their  gods,  as  the  Jews  had  changed  their 
glory.  Jer.  iL  II.  And  all  men  are  naturally  tainted  with  this 
sin,  which  is  so  contrary  to  the  holy  end  excellent  nature  of 
God.  By  how  much  the  more  defect  there  is  of  purity  in  our 
respects  to  God,  by  so  much  the  more  respect  there  is  to  %ome 
idol  within  or  without  lis — to  humour,  custom,  or  interest. 

Never  did  any  law  of  God  meet  with  so  much  opposition  as 
Christianity,  which  was  the  design  of  God,  from  the  first  pro- 
mise to  the  exhibiting'of  the  Redeemer,  and  from  thence  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  All  people  drew  swords  at  first  against  it: 
the  Romans  prepared  yokes  for  their  neighbours,  but  provided 
temples  for  the  idols  those  people  worshipped.  But  Chrisrianily, 
the  choicest  design  and  most  delightful  part  of  the  will  of  God, 
never  met  with  a  kind  entertainment  at  first  in  any  place. 
Rome,  that  entertained  all  others,  persecuted  this  with  fire  and 
sword,  though  sealed  by  greater  testimonies  from  heaven,  than 
their  own  records  could  report  in  favour  of  their  idols. 

And  we  run  great  iiazards,  and  expose  ourselves  to  more 
trouble  to  cross  the  will  of  God  than  is  necessary  to  the  observ- 
ance of  it.  It  is  a  vain  charge  men  bring  against  the  divine 
precepts,  that  Ihey  are  rigorous,  severe,  and  difficult;  when, 
besides  the  contradiction  to  our  Saviour,  who  tells  us  his  yoke 
is  easy  and  his  burden  light,  they  thwart  their  own  calm  reason 
and  judgment.  Is  there  not  more  difficulty  to  be  vicious,  covet- 
ous, violent,  cruel,  than  to  be  virtuous,  charitable,  kind?  Doth 
the  will  of  God  enjoin  that  which  is  not  conformable  to  right 
reason,  and  secretly  delightful  in  the  exercise  and  issue?  And, 
on  the  contrary,  what  doth  Satan  and  the  world  engage  us  in, 
that  is  not  full  of  molestation  and  hazard?  Is  it  a  sweet  and 
comely  thing  to  combat  continually  against  our  own  coik 
seietices,  and  resist  our  own  light,  and  commence  a  perpetual 
quarrel  against  ourselves,  as  we  ordinarily  do  when  we  sin? 
They  in  the  prophet  would  be  at  the  expense  of  thousands  of 
rams,  and  ten  thousand  rivers  of  oil,  if  Ihey  could  compass 
them:  yea,  would  atrip  themselves  of  their  natural  a&clran  to 
their  first-born  to  expiate  the  sin  of  their  soul,  raiher  than  do 
justice,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  God,  Mic  vi. 
6 — 8;  things  mote  conducive  to  the  honour  of  God,  the  wel- 
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foT8  of  the  worlfl,  thfl  security  of  their  aouls,  and  of  a  mote 
easy  practice  than  the  offerings  they  wished  for. 

Do  not  men  then  disown  God  when  they  will  walk  in  ways 
hedged  with  thorns,  wherein  they  meet  with  the  arrows  of 
conscience  at  every  turn  in  their  sides,  and  slide  down  to  an 
everlasting  punishment,  sink  under  an  intolerable  slavery  to 
contradict  the  will  of  God  ?  When  they  will  prefer  a  sensual 
satisfaction,  with  remorse  in  their  consciences,  violation  of 
their  reason,  gnawing  cares  and  weary  travels,  before  the 
honour  of  God,  the  dignity  of  their  natures,  the  happiness  of 
peace  and  health,  which  might  be  preserved  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
than  they  are  at  to  destroy  them  t 

It  is  also  seen  in  the  unwillingneaa  and  awkwardness  of  the 
heart,  when  it  is  to  pay  God  a  service.  Men  do  evil  with  both 
hands  earnestly,  Mic.  vii.  3,  but  do  good  with  one  hand  faintly; 
DO  life  in  the  heart,  nor  any  diligence  in  the  hand.  What  slight 
and  loose  thoughts  of  God  doth  this  unwillingness  imply!  It  is 
a  wrong  to  his  providence,  as  though  we  were  not  under  his 
government,  and  had  no  need  of  his  assistance;  a  wrong  to  his 
excellency,  as  though  there  were  no  amiableness  in  him  to 
make  his  service  desirable ;  an  injury  to  his  goodness  and 
power,  as  if  he  were  not  able  or  willing  to  reward  the  crea- 
ture's obedience,  or  careless  not  to  take  notice  of  it.  It  is  s 
sign  we  receive  little  satisfaction  in  him,  and  that  there  is  s 
great  unsuitahleness  between  him  and  us. 

There  is  a  kind  of  constraint  in  the  first  engagement  We 
are  rather  pressed  to  it  than  enter  ourselves  volunteers.  Whial 
we  call  service  to  God,  is  done  naturally  much  against  our 
vills;  it  is  not  a  delightful  food,  but  a  bitter  potion;  we  are 
lather  haled,  than  run  to  it.  There  is  a  contradiction  of  sin 
within  us  against  our  service,  as  there  was  a  conlradiclion  of 
sinners  without  our  Saviour  against  his  doing  the  will  of  God. 
Our  hearts  are  unwieldy  to  any  spiritual  service  of  God;  we 
are  fain  to  use  a  violence  with  them  sometimes.  Hezekiah,  it 
is  said,  walked  before  the  Lord  with  a  perfect  heart,  S  Kings 
zx.  S;  he  walked,  <  he  made  himself  to  walk.'  Man  naturally 
cares  not  for  a  walk  with  God:  if  he  hath  any  communion  with 
him,  it  is  with  such  a  dulness  and  heaviness  of  spirit,.a8  if  h« 
wished  himself  out  of  his  company.  Man's  nature,  being  coa- 
trary  to  hoHness,  hath  an  aversion  to  any  act  of  homage  to 
God,  because  holiness  must  at  least  be  pretended.  In  every 
duty  wherein  we  have  a  communion  with  God,  holiness  is  re- 
quisite.  Now  as  men  are  against  the  truth  of  holiness,  because 
it  is  unsuitable  to  them,  so  they  .are  not  friends  to  those  duties 
which  require  it,  and  for  some  space  divert  them  from  the 
thoughts  of  their  beloved  lusts.  The  word  of  the  Lord  is  a 
yoke,  prayer  a  drudgery,  obedience  a  slrai^  elemenL    W« 
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are  like  fish,  that  drink  op  mtquity  like  vster,  Job  xv.  16,  and 
come  not  to  the  bank  without  the  ferce  of  an  angle;  no  more 
willing  to  do  service  for  God,  than  a  fish  ia  of  itself  to  do  ser- 
vice for  man.  It  is  a  constrained  act  to  satisfy  conscience,  and 
such  are  serrile,  not  son-lika  perfonnanoea,  and  spring  from 
bondage  more  than  affection:  if  conscience,  like  a  task-master, 
did  not  scourge  them  to  duty,  they  would  never  perform  it 

Let  OS  appeal  to  ourselres,  whether  we  are  not  more  unwil- 
ling to  secret,  closet,  hearty  duty  to  Qod,  than  to  join  with  others 
in  some  external  service;  as  if  those  inward  -services  were  a 
going  to  the  rack,  and  rather  our  penance  than  privilege.  How 
much  service  hath  God  in  the  world  from  the  same  principle 
that  T&grants  perform  their  task  in  bridewell!  How  glad  are 
many  of  evasions  to  back  them  in  the  neglect  of  the  commands 
of  God,  of  corrupt  reasonings  from  the  fiesh  to  waylay  an  act 
of  obedience,  and  a  mnltitude  of  excuses  to  blunt  the  edge  of 
the  precept !  The  very  service  of  God  shall  be  a  pretence  to 
deprive  him  of  the  obedience  due  to  him.  Saul  will  not  be 
ruled  by  God's  will  in  the  destroying  the  cattle  of  the  Amalek- 
ites  but  by  his  own :  and  will  impose  upon  the  wilt  and  wisdom 
of  God,  judging  God  mistaken  in  his  command,  and  that  the 
cattle  God  thought  fittest  to  be  meat  to  the  fowls,  were  fitter  to 
be  sacrifices  on  the  altar.  1^  Sam.  xv.  9,  9.  15.  21. 

If  we  do  perform  any  part  of  his  will,  is  it  not  for  our  own 
ends,  to  have  some  deliverance  from  trouble?  "  In  trouble  have 
they  visited  thee;  they  poured  out  a  prayer  when  thy  chasten- 
ing  was  upon  them."  Isa.  xzvi.  16.  In  affliction  he  shall  find 
them  kneeling  in  homage  and  devotion.  Id  prosperity  he  shall 
feel  them  kicking  with  contempt.  They  can  poar  out  a  prayer 
in  distress,  and  scarce  drop  one  when  they  are  delivered. 

There  is  a  slightness  in  our  service  of  God.  We  are  loth  to 
come  into  his  presence,  and  when  we  do  come,  we  are  loth  to 
continue  with  him.  We  pay  not  a  homage  to  him  heartily,  at 
to  our  Lord  and  Governor;  we  regard  him  not  as  out  Master, 
whose  work  we  ought  to  do,  and  whose  honour  we  ought  to 
aim  at. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  service.  When  the  torn,  the  lame, 
and  the  sick  are  offered  to  Qod,  Mai.  i.  13,  14;  so  thin  and  leaa 
a  sacrifice,  that  you  might  have  thrown  it  to  the  ground  with 
a  puff,  so  some  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "  you 
have  snuffed  at  it."  Men  have  naturally  such  slight  thoughts 
of  the  majesty  and  law  of  God,  that  they  think  any  service  is 
good  onough  for  him,  and  conformable  to  his  law.  The  dullest 
and  deadest  times  we  think  fittest  to  pay  God  a  service  in; 
when  sleep  is  ready  to  close  our  eyes,  and  we  are  unfit  to  serve 
ourselves,  we  think  it  a  fit  lime  to  open  our  hearts  to  Ood, 
How  few  morning  sacrifices  hath  God  from  many  per«Jo»  ana 
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families?  Men  ]eap  out  of  their  beds  to  their  carnal  pleasares  or 
worldly  employments,  without  any  thought  of  their  Creator 
and  Preserver,  or  any  refledion  upon  his  will  as  the  rule  of  our 
daily  obedience.  And  as  many  reserve  the  dregs  of  their  lives, 
their  old  age,  to  offer  up  their  souls  to  God ;  so  they  reserve  the 
dregs  of  the  day,  their  sleeping  time,  for  the  offeriog  up  (heir 
service  to  him.  How  many  grudge  to  spend  their  best  time  in 
the  serving  the  will  of  God,  and  reserve  for  him  the  sickly  and 
rheumatic  part  of  their  lives;  the  remainder  of  that  which  the 
devil  and  their  own  lusts  have  fed  upon  ! 

Would  not  any  prince  or  governor  judge  a  present  half  eateo 
up  hy  wild  beasts,  or  that  which  died  in  a  ditch,  a  contempt  of 
his  royalty?  A  corrupt  thing  is  too  base  and  vile  for  so  great  a 
king  as  God  is,  whose  name  is  dreadful.  Mai.  i.  14.  When  by 
age  men  are  weary  of  their  own  bodies,  they  would  present 
them  to  God;  yet  grudgingly,  as  if  a  tired  body  were  too  good 
for  him,  snuffing  at  the  command  for  service.  God  calls  for  our 
best,  and  we  give  him  the  worst.  ' 

In  respect  of  frame.  We  think  any  frame  will  serve  God'a 
turn,  which  speaks  our  slight  of  God  as  a  Ruler.  Man  natH- 
rally  performs  duty  with  an  unholy  heart,  whereby  it  becomes 
an  abomination  to  God :  "  He  that  turneih  away  hia  ear  from 
hearing  the  law,  even  his  prayer  shall  be  abomination"  to  Gad. 
Prov.  zzviii.  9.  The  services  which  he  commands,  he  hales  for 
their  evil  frames  or  corrupt  ends,  "  I  hate,  I  despise  your  feast- 
days,  and  I  will  not  smell  in  your  solemn  assemblies."  Amos 
v.  21.  God  requires  gracious  services,  and  we  give  him  corrupt 
ones.  We  do  not  rouse  up  our  hearts,  as  David  called  upon  his 
iute  and  harp  to  awake.  Fsa.  Ivii.  8.  Our  hearts  are  not  given 
to  him,  we  put  him  off  with  bodily  exercise:  the  heart  is  but 
ice  to  what  it  doth  not  affect.  There  is  not  that  natural  vigour 
in  the  observance  of  God,  which  we  have  in  worldly  business: 
when  we  see  a  liveliness  in  men  in  other  things,  change  the 
scene  into  a  motion  towards  God,  bow  suddenly  doth  their 
vigour  shrink,  and  their  hearts  freeze  into  sluggishness!  Many 
times  we  serve  God  as  languishingly  as  if  we  were  afraid  he 
should  accept  us,  and  pray  as  coldly  as  if  we  were  unwilling  he 
should  hear  us,  and  take  away  that  lust  by  which  we  are  gov- 
erned, and  which  conscience  forces  us  to  pray  against,  as  if  we 
were  afraid  God  should  set  up  bis  own  throne  and  government 
in  our  hearts.  How  fleeting  are  we  in  Divine  meditation,  how 
sleepy  in  spiritual  exercises  !  but  in  other  exercises  how  active ! 
The  soul  doth  not  awaken  itself,  and  excite  those  animal  and 
▼ital  spirits,  which  it  will  in  bodily  recreations  and  sports; 
much  less  the  powers  of  the  soul;  whereby  it  is  evident  we 
prefer  the  latter  before  any  service  to  God.  Since  there  is  a 
fulness  of  animai  spirits,  why  might  they  not  be  excited  in  holy 
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duties  as  well  aa  in  other  operations,  but  ihat  there  is  a  reluc- 
tancy  in  the  soul  to  exercise  its  supremacy  in  this  case,  and 
perfornn  any  thing  becoming  a  creature  in  subjection  to  God  as 
a  Ruler  ? 

It  is  evident  also  in  the  distractions  wo  have  in  his  serrice: 
hov  loth  are  we  to  serve  God  fixedly  one  hour,  nay,  a  part  of 
an  hour,  notwithstanding  all  the  thoughts  of  his  majesty,  and 
the  eternity  of  glory  set  before  our  eye?  What  man  is  (here 
since  the  fall  of  Adam,  that  served  God  one  hour  without  many 
wanderings  and  unsuitable  thoughts  unfit  for  lhat  service?  How 
ready  fire  our  hearts  to  start  out,  and  unite  themselves  with 
any  worldly  objects  that  please  us! 

Weariness  in  it  evidenceth  it.  To  be  weary  of  our  dulness 
ngnifies  a  desire;  to  be  weary  of  service  signifies  a  discontent 
(o  be  ruled  by  God,  How  tired  are  we  in  the  performance 
of  spiritual  duties,  when  in  the  vain  triflings  of  time  we  have 
a  perpetual  motion!  How  will  many  willingly  revel  whole 
nights,  when  their  hearts  will  fiag  at  the  threshold  of  a  reli- 
gious service!  Like  Dagnn,  1  Sam.  v.  4,  we  lose  both  our  heads 
to  think,  and  hands  to  act,  when  the  ark  of  God  is  present. 
Some  in  the  prophet  wished  the  new  moon  and  the  sabbath 
over,  that  they  might  sell  their  corn,  and  be  busied  again  in 
their  worldly  affairs.  Amos  viti.  5.  A  slight  and  weariness  of 
the  sabbath  was  a  slight  of  the  Lord  of  the  sabbath,  and  of  that 
freedom  from  the  yoke  and  rule  of  sin,  which  was  signified  by 
it.  The  design  of  the  sacrifices  in  the  new  moon  was  to  sig- 
nify a  rest  from  the  tyranny  of  sin,  and  a  consecration  to  the 
spiritual  service  of  God.  Servants  that  are  quickly  weary  of 
their  work,  are  weary  of  the  authority  of  their  master,  that 
enjoins  it.  If  our  hearts  had  a  value  for  God,  it  would  be  with 
us  as  with  (he  needle  10  the  loadstone;  there  would  be  upon 
bis  beck  a  speedy  motion  to  him,  and  a  fixed  union  with  him. 
When  the  judgments  and  affections  of  the  saints  shall  be  fully 
refined  in  glory,  they  shall  be  willing  to  behold  the  face  of  God, 
and  be  under  his  government  to  eternity,  without  any  weari- 
ness: as  the  holy  angels  have  owned  Ood  as  their  sovereign 
nearly  these  six  thousand  years,  without  being  weary  of  run- 
ning on  his  errands.  But  alas!  while  the  flesh  elogs  us,  there 
will  besome  relics  of  unwillingness  to  hear  his  injunctions,  and 
weariness  in  performing  them;  though  men  may  excuse  those 
thiogs  by  extrinsic  causes,  yet  God's  unerring  judgment  calls 
its  weariness  of  hinueif.  «Thon  hast  not  called  upon  me,  0 
Jacob;  but  thou  hast  been  weary  of  me,  0  Israel."  Isa.  xliii, 
S3.  Of  this  he  taxelh  his  own  people,  when  he  tells  them  he 
vould  have  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  dragons  and  the  owls; 
the  gentiles,  that  the  Jews  counted  do  better  than  such,  to  honour 
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him  and  acknowledge  him  their  rule  io  a  way  of  duty.  Ver. 
SO,  21. 

This  contempt  is  seen  in  a  deserting  the  rule  of  God,  when 
our  expectations  are  not  answered  upon  our  service.  When 
services  are  performed  from  carnal  principles,  they  are  soon 
cast  off  when  carnal  ends  meet  not  with  desired  satis&ction. 
But  when  we  own  ourselves  God's  servants,  and  God  our 
Master,  our  eyes  will  wait  upon  him  till  he  have  mercy  on  us. 
Psal.  cxziii.  2.  U  is  one  part  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  God  as 
our  master  in  heaven,  to  continue  in  prayer,  Col.  iv.  l,  2 ;  and 
by  the  same  reason  in  all  other  service,  and  to  watch  in  the 
same  with  thanksgiving.  To  watch  for  occasions  of  praise,  to 
watch  with  cheerfulness  for  further  manifestations  of  his  will, 
strength  to  perform  it,  success  in  the  performance,  that  we  may 
from  all  draw  matter  of  praise:  as  we  are  in  a  posture  of  obe- 
dience to  his  precepts,  so  we  should  be  in  a  posture  of  waiting 
for  the  blessing  of  it. 

But  naturally  we  reject  the  duty  we  owe  to  God,  if  he  do 
not  speed  the  blessing  we  expect  from  him.  How  many  do 
secretly  mutter  the  same  as  they  in  Job  zxi.  15,  "  What  is  the 
Almighty,  that  we  should  serve  him?  and  what  profit  shall  we 
have  if  we  pray  to  him  ?"  They  serve  not  God  out  of  con- 
science to  his  commands,  but  for  some  carnal  profit;  and  if 
God  make  them  to  wait  for  it,  they  will  not  stay  his  leisure, 
but  cease  soliciting  him  any  longer.  Two  things  are  expressed 
that  God  was  not  worthy  of  any  homage  from  them.  "  What 
is  the  Almighty,  that  we  should  serve  him:"  and  that  the  ser- 
vice of  him  would  not  bring  them  in  a  good  revenue,  or  an 
advantage  of  that  kind  they  expected.  Interest  drives  many 
men  on  to  some  kind  of  service,  and  when  they  do  not  find  an 
advance  of  that,  they  will  acknowledge  God  no  more;  but  like 
some  beggars,  if  you  give  them  not  upon  their  asking,  and  call- 
ing you  good  master,  from  blessing  they  will  turn  to  cursing. 

How  often  do  men  do  that  secretly,  practically,  if  not  plainly, 
which  Job's  wife  advised  him  to,  "  curse  God,"  and  oast  off 
that  disguise  of  integrity  they  had  assumed.  "  Dost  thou  still 
retain  thine  integrity  ?  Curse  God."  Job  ii.  9.  What  a  stir, 
and  pulling,  and  crying  is  here !  cast  off  all  thoughts  of  religious 
service,  and  be  at  daggers-drawing  with  that  God,  who  for  all 
thy  service  of  him  has  made  thee  ao  wretched  a  spectacle  to 
men  and  a  banquet  for  wormsl  The  like  temper  is  deciphered 
in  the  Jews:  "  It  is  in  vain  to  serve  God-,  and  what  profit  is  it 
that  we  have  kept  his  ordinance,  and  that  we  have  walked 
mournfully  before  the  Lord?"  Mai.  Hi.  14.  What  profit  is  it 
that  we  have  regarded  his  statutes,  and  carried  oorselves  in  a 
way  of  subjection  to  God,  as  our  Sovereign,  when  ws  inherit 
nothing  but  sorrow,  and  our  idolatrous  neighbours  swim  in  all 
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kind  of  pleasures?  As  if  it  were  the  coost  miserable  thing  to 
■LckDOwledge  God.  If  men  have  not  the  benefits  they  expect, 
they  think  God  unrighteous  in  himself,  and  injurious  to  them, 
in  not  conferring  the  favour  they  imegioe  tbey  have  merited: 
and  if  tbey  have  not  that  recompense,  they  will  deny  God  that 
subjection  they  ove  to  him  as  creatures.  Grace  moves  to  God 
upon  a  sense  of  duty ;  corrupt  nature  upon  a  sense  of  interest; 
sincerity  is  encouraged  by  gracious  returns,  but  is  not  melted 
avay  by  God's  delay  or  refusal;  corrupt  nature  would  have 
God  at  its  bocic,  and  steers  a  course  of  duty  by  hope  of  some 
carnal  profit,  not  by  a  sense  of  the  sovereignly  of  God. 

This  contempt  is  seen  in  breaking  promises  with  God. 
"  One  while  the  conscience  of  a  man  makes  vows  of  new 
obedience,  and  perhaps  binds  himself  with  many  an  oath,  but 
they  prove  like  Jonah's  gourd,  withering  the  next  day  after 
their  bijth.  This  was  Pharaoh's  temper;  under  a  storm  he 
would  submit  (o  God,  and  let  Israel  go;  but  when  the  storm  is 
ended,  he  will  not  be  under  God's  control;  and  Israel's  slavery 
shall  be  increased.  The  fear  of  Divine  wrath  makes  many  a 
sinner  torn  his  back  upon  his  sin,  and  the  love  of  his  ruling 
lust  makes  bim  turn  his  back  upon  his  true  Lord.  This  is  from 
the  prevalency  of  sin,  that  disputes  with  God  for  the  sove- 
reignty."' 

When  God  hath  sent  a  sharp  disease,  as  a  messenger  to  bind 
men  to  their  beds,  and  make  an  interruption  of  their  sinful 
pleasures,  theu:  mouths  are  full  of  promises  of  a  new  life,  in 
hope  to  escape  the  just  vengeance  of  God.  The  sense  of  hell 
which  strikes  strongly  upon  them,  makes  them  full  of  such  pre- 
tended resolutions  when  tbey  howl  upon  their  beds.  But  if 
God  be  pleased  in  his  patience  to  give  them  a  respite,  to  lake 
off  the  chains  wherewith  he  seemed  to  be  binding  them  for 
destruction,  and  recruit  their  strength,  they  are  more  earnest  in 
their  sins,  than  they  were  in  their  promises  of  a  reformation; 
as  if  they  had  got  the  mastery  of  God,  and  had  outwitted  him. 
How  often  doth  God  charge  them  with  not  returning  to  him 
after  a  succession  of  judgments !  Amos  iv.  6.  10,  1 1.  So  hard 
it  is,  not  only  to  allure,  but  to  scourge  men  to  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  God  as  their  Ruler. 

Consider  then, 

-Are  we  not  naturally  inclined  to  disobey  the  knoVn  will  of 
God  ?  Can  we  say.  Lord,  Cor  thy  sake  we  refrain  the  thing  to 
which  our  hearts  incline?  Do  we  not  allow  ouraeives  to  be 
licentious,  earthly,  vain,  proud,  revengeful,  though  we  know  it 
will  offend  him?  Have  we  not  been  peevishly  cross  to  his 
declared  will,  and  ran  counter  to  bim  and  those  laws  which 
express  most  of  the  glory  of  his  holiness?  Is  not  this  to  disown 

■  HajnoUi. 
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him  as  our  nile?  Did  we  nerer  wish  there  Were  no  law  to  bind 
us,  no  precept  to  check  our  idols?  What  is-  this,  but  to  wish 
that  God  would  depose  himself  from  being  our  goremor,  and 
leave  us  to  our  own  conduct  ?  or  else  to  wish  that  he  were  as 
unholjr  as  ourselves,  as  careless  of  his  own  laws  as  we  are,  that 
is,  that  he  were  no  more  a  God  than  we,  a  God  as  sinful  and 
unrighteous  as  ourselves?  He  whose  heart  riseth  against  tJie 
law  of  God  to  unlaw  it,  riseth  against  the  Author  of  that  law 
to  undeify  him.  He  that  casts  contempt  upon  the  dearest  thing 
God  bath  in  the  world,  that  which  is  the  image  of  his  holiness, 
the  delight  of  his  soul;  that  which  he  hath  given  a  special 
charge  to  maintain,  and  that  because  it  is  holy,  jnst,  and  good ; 
would  not  stick  to  rejoice  at  the  destruction  of  God  himself.  If 
God's  holiness  and  righteousness  in  the  stream  be  despised, 
much  more  will  an  immense  goodness  and  holiness  in  the  foun- 
tain be  rejected.  He  that  wisheth  a  beam  far  from  his  eyes, 
because  it  offends  and  scorches  him,  can  be  no  friend  to  the 
sun,  from  whence  that  beam  doth  issue.  How  unworthy  a 
creature  is  man,  since  he  only,  a  rational  creature,  is  the  sole 
being  that  withdraws  itself  from  the  rule  of  God  in  this  earth! 
And  how  miserable  a  creature  is  he  also,  since  departing  from 
the  order  of  God's  goodness,  he  falls  into  the  order  of  his  jus- 
tice; and  while  he  refuseth  God  to  be  the  rule  of  his  life,  he 
cannot  avoid  him  being  the  judge  of  his  punishment?  It  is 
this  is  the  original  of  all  sin,  and  the  fountain  of  all  our  misery. 

This  is  the  first  thing  man  disowns,  the  rule  which  God  sets 
him. 

(2.)  Man  naturally  owns  any  other  rale  than  that  of  God's 
prescribing.  The  law  of  God  orders  one  thing,  the  heart  of  man 
desires  another.  There  is  not  the  basest  thing  in  the  world,  but 
man  would  sooner  submit  to  be  guided  by  it,  rather  than  by  the 
holiness  of  God;  and  when  any  thing  that  God  commands 
crosses  our  own  wills,  we  value  it  no  more  than  we  would  the 
advice  of  a  poor  despicable  beggar. 

How  many  are  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God? 
2  Tim.  iii.  4.  To  make  something  which  contributes  to  the  per* 
fection  of  nature,  as  learning,  wisdom,  moral  virtues,  our  rule, 
would  be  more  tolerable;  but  to  pay  that  homage  to  a  dwinirii 
pleasure,  which  is  the  right  of  God,  is  an  inexcusable  contempt 
of  him.  The  greatest  excellency  in  the  world  is  infinitely  below 
God;  much  more  a  bestial  delight,  which  is  both  disgraceful 
and  below  the  nature  of  man.  If  we  made  the  vilest  creature 
on  earth  our  idol,  it  is  more  excusable  than  to  be  the  slave  of 
a  brutish  pleasure.  The  viler  the  thing  is  that  doth  possess  the 
throne  in  our  heart,  the  greater  contempt  it  is  of  him  who  can 
only  claim  a  right  to  it,  and  is  worthy  of  it.  Sin  is  the  first 
object  of  man's  election,  as  soon  as  the  faculty  whereby  he 
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ebooee*  eomeA  te  cxeicue  its  pover;  and  it  is  so  dear  to  man, 
that  it  is,  ID  the  estimalc  of  our  Saviour,  couuud  as  the  right 
tiand,  and  th«  right  ^e,  dear,  precious  and  useful  membore. 

[1.]  The  rule  of  Satna  is  ovnsd  before  the  rule  of  God.  The 
jutuial  naau  would  racbw  bo  tMider  the  guidance  of  Satan  tliau 
the  yoke  of  his  Creator.  Adam  obose  niin  to  be  his  goverow 
in  paradise.  No  sooner  had  Satan  spoke  of  God  in  a  way  <^ 
deraioo,  "  Yea,  hath  {ilod  said  ?"  Geo.  iii.  1.  H,  but  man  fol- 
lows his  counsel  and  appror«s  of  the  scoff;  and  the  greateat 
^art  of  bis  posterity  have  not  been  wiser  by  his  fall,  but  would 
rather  nunble  in  the  devil's  wilderness,  than  to  stay  in  God's 
fold.  It  is  by  the  sin  of  man  that  the  devil  is  become  the  god 
of  the  world,  as  if  men  were  the  electors  of  him  to  the  govern- 
jaeot:  sin  is  an  electioD  of  hintfora  lord,  and  a  putting  the  soul 
,Qnder  his  gorerninenL  Those  that  live  according  to  the  course 
of  the  world,  and  are  loth  to  displease  it,  are  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  prince  of  it.  The  greatest  part  of  the  works  done 
in  the  world  is  to  enlarge  the  kingdom  of  Satan.  For  how 
anany  ages  were  the  laws  whereby  the  greateet  part  of  the 
w«rid  was  governed  in  the  affairs  of  religion,  the  fruiis  of  ius 
usurpation  and  policy,  when  temples  were  erected  to  bim, 
rpriests  conseualed  to  his  aervice!  The  rites  used  in  most  <^  the 
worship  of  the  world  were  either  of  his  own  coining,  or  the 
juisapplying  the  rites  God  had  ordained,  to  himself  under  the 
motion  of  a  God:  whence  the  apostle  calls  alt  idolatriMis  feasts, 
the  table  of  devils,  the  cup  of  devils,  sacrifice  to  devils,  fellow- 
ship with  devils,  I  Cor.  z.  SO,  91;  devils  being  the  real  object 
of  the  pogui  worah^,  though  not  foraially  intended  by  the 
worshipper:  though  iu  some  parts  of  the  Indies,  the  direct  and 
peculiar  worship  ia  to  the  devil,  that  he  might  not  hurt  them. 
And  though  the  intention  of  others  was  to  offer  to  God,  and  not 
the  devil,  yel,  since  the  action  was  contrary  to  the  will  of  God, 
iie  regards  itas  a  sacrifice  to  devils.  It  was  not  the  intention 
of  Jeroboam  to  establish  priests  to  the  devil,  when  he  conae- 
orated  them  to  the  service  of  his  calves,  for  Jehu  afterwards 
calls  them  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  S  Kings  x.  23,  "  See  if  there 
before  none  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord,"  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  servants  of  Baal;  signifying  that  the  true  God  was 
worshipped  under  those  images,  and  not  Baal,  nor  any  of  the 
gods  of  the  healhens;  yet  Scripture  couples  the  calves  and 
devils  together,  and  ascribes  the  worship  given  to  one,  to  be 
{iveu  to  the  other.  "He  ordained  him  prieUs  for  the  high 
places,  and  for  the  devils,  and  for  the  calves  which  he  had 
:inade;"  2  Chron.  xi.  ISi  so  that  they  were  sacrifices  to  devils, 
flotwilhstauding  the  intention  of  Jeroboam  and  his  subjects  that 
had  set  Ihem  up  and  worshipped  them;  because  they  werecoo- 
Mary  to  the  miod  of  God,  and  agreeable  to  the  docUine  aod 
Vol--  I— •« 
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mind  of  Satan,  though  the  object  of  their  wonhip  in  their  own 
intention  waa  not  the  devil,  but  some  deified  man  or  some 
canonized  saint.  The  intention  makes  not  a  good  action:  if 
Bo,  when  men  kill  the  best  aerrants  of  God  with  a  design  to  do 
God  service,  as  our  Saviour  foretells,  John  zvi.  3,  the  action 
would  not  be  murder ;  yet  who  can  call  it  otherwise,  since  God 
is  wronged  in  the  persons  of  his  servants?  Since  most  of  the 
worship  of  the  world,  whichmen'scorrupt  natures  incline  them 
to,  b  false,  and  different  from  the  revealed  will  of  God,  it  is  a 
practical  acknowledgment  of  the  devil,  as  the  governor,  by  ac- 
knowledging and  practising  those  doctrines,  which  have  not  the 
stamp  of  Divine  revelation  upon  them,  but  were  invented  by 
Salan  to  depress  the  honour  of  God  in  the  world.  It  doth  con- 
cern  men  then  to  take  good  heed,  that  in  their  acts  of  worship 
they  have  a  Divine  rule;  otherwise  it  is  an  owning  the  devil  as 
the  rule:  for  there  is  no  medium.  Whatsoever  is  not  from  God, 
is  from  Satan. 

But  to  bring  this  closer  to  us,  and  consider  that  which  is  more 
common  among  ns:  men  that  are  in  a  natural  condition  and 
wedded  to  their  lusts,  are  under  the  paternal  government  of  Sa- 
tan, "  Ye  are  of  your  fother  the  devil,  and  rhe  lusts  of  your  father 
ye  will  do."  John  viii.  44.  If  we  divide  sin  into  spiritual  and 
carnal,  which  division  comprehends  all,  the  devil's  authority  is 
owned  in  both:  in  spiritual,  we  conform  to  his  example,  be- 
cause those  he  commits;  in  carnal,  we  obey  his  will,  because 
those  he  directs.  He  acts  the  one,  and  sets  us  a  copy:  he 
tempts  to  the  other,  and  gives  us  a  kind  of  a  precept.  Thus 
man  by  nature  being  a  willing  servant  of  sin,  is  more  desirous 
to  be  bound  in  the  devil's  iron  chains,  than  in  God's  silken 
cords. 

What  greater  atheism  can  there  be  than  to  use  God  as  if  he 
were  inferior  to  the  devil?  to  take  the  part  of  his  greatest 
enemy,  who  drew  all  others  into  the  faction  against  him?  to 
please  Satan  by  offending  God,  and  gratify  our  adversary 
with  the  injury  of  our  Creator?  Foe  a  subject  to  take  arms 
against  his  prince  with  the  deadliest  enemy,  that  both  himself 
and  prince  hath  in  the  whole  worid,  adds  a  greater  blackness  to 
the  rebellion. 

[2.]  The  more  visible  rule  preferred  before  God  in  the  world, 
is  man.  The  opinion  of  the  world  is  more  our  rule  than  the 
precept i3f  God;  and  many  men's  abstinence  from  sin  is  not 
from  a  sense  of  the  Divine  will,  no,  nor  from  a  principle  of  rea- 
son, but  from  an  affection  to  some  man  on  whom  they  depend, 
or  fear  of  punishment  from  a  superior:  the  same  principle  with 
that  in  a  ravenous  beast,  who  abstains  from  what  he  desires 
for  fear  only  of  a  stick  or  club.  Men  will  walk  with  the  herd, 
'  go  in  iashion  with  the  most,  speak  and  act  as  the  moM  do. 
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While  ve  conform  to  the  world,  we  caonot  perforo)  a  reasona- 
ble service  to  God,  nor  prove,  nor  approve  practically  what 
the  good  and  acceptable  will  of  God  is.  The  apostle  puta  them 
in  oppouttan  to  one  another.  Rom.  zii.  1,  2.- 

This  appears, 

la  complyiog  more  with  the  dictates  of  men  than  the  will  of 
God.  Men  draw  encouragement  from  God's  forbearance  to 
sin  BQore  freely  against  him;  but  the  fear  of  puniehment  for 
breaking  the  will  of  man,  lays  a  restraint  upon  them.  The 
fear  of  man  is  a  more  powerful  curb,  to  restrain  men  in  their 
duly,  than  the  fear  of  God :  if  we  may  please  a  friend,  a  mas- 
ter, a  governor,  we  are  regardless  whether  we  please  God  or 
no:  men  pleasers  are  more  than  God  pleasers.  Man  is  more 
advanced  as  a  rule  than  God,  when  we  submit  to  human  orders 
and  stagger  and  dispute  against  divine.  Would  not  a  prince 
thiuic  himself  slighted  in  his  authority,  if  any  of  his  servants 
should  decline  his  commands,  by  the  order  of  one  of  his  sub* 
jecu?  And  will  not  God  make  the  same  account  of  us,  when 
we  deny  or  delay  our  obedience,  for  fear  of  one  of  his  crea* 
tares?  fn  the  fear  of  man,  we  as  Utile  acknowledge  God  for 
our  sovereign,  as  we  do  for  our  comforter:  "  I,  even  I  am  he 
that  comfortelfa  you :  who  art  thou,  that  thou  shouldest  be  afraid 
of  a  man  (hat  shall  die — and  forgettest  the  Lord  thy  Maker?" 
Isa.  li.  IS,  13.  We  put  a  slight  upon  God,  as  if  he  were  not 
able  to  bear  us  out  in  our  duty  to  him,  and  incapable  to  balance 
the  strength  of  an  aim  of  flesh. 

In  observing  that  which  is  materially  the  will  of  God,  not 
t>ecause  it  is  his  will,  bat  the  injunctions  of  men.  As  the  word 
of  God  may  be  received,  yet  not  as  his  word,  so  the  will  of 
God  may  be  performed,  yet  not  as  his  will.  It  is  materially 
done,  but  not  formally  obeyed.  An  action,  and  obedience  in 
that  action,  are  two  things:  as  when  man  commands  the  ceas- 
ing from  all  works  of  the  ordinary  calling  on  the  Sabbath,  it  is 
the  same  that  God  enjoins;  the  cessation,  or  attendance  of  his 
servants  on  the  hearing  the  word,  are  conformable  in  the  mat-, 
ter  of  it  to  the  will  of  Ood;  but  it  is  only  conformable  in  the 
obediential  part  of  the  acts  to  the  will  of  man,  when  it  is  done 
only  with  respect  to  a  humau  precept.  As  God  hath  a  right 
to  enact  his  laws  without  consulting  his  creatures  in  ihe  way  of 
his  government,  so  man  is  bound  to  obey  those  laws  without 
consulting  whether  they  he-agreeable  to  men's  laws  or  not.  If 
we  act  the  will  of  God,  because  the  will  of  our  superiors  con- 
curs with  it,  we  obey  not  God  in  that,  but  man;  a  human  will 
being  the  nile  of  our  obedience,  and  not  the  divine.  This  is 
to  vilify  God,  and  make  him  inferior  to  man  in  our  esteem,  and 
to  value  the  rule  of  man  above  that  of  our  Creator. 

since  Ood  is  the  highest  perfection  and  infinitely  good,  what- 
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sMver  ru)«  he  gives  the  creature  must  be  good,  el^  it  cannot 
proceed  from  God.  A  base  thing  cannot  be  the  product  of  an 
infinite  excellency;  and  an  unreasonable  thing  cannot  be  the 
product  of  an  infinite  Visdofn  and  goodness.  The^fore  as  the 
respecting  God's  will  before  the  will  of  man  is  exeelletit  and 
vorlhy  of  a  Creature,  and  is  an  aeltnowledging  the  ejfcellfflicy, 
goodness,  and  wisdom  of  God,  so  the  eyeing  the  Will  of  mad 
before  and  above  the  will  of  Ood,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  deDial 
of  all  those  in  a  Inmp,  and  a  preferring  the  wisdom,  goodness, 
and  power  of  man  in  his  htw  above  all  those  perfections  of 
God  in  his.  Whatsoever  men  do  that  looks  like  moral  virtue 
or  abstinence  from  vices,  not  out  of  obedience  to  the  rule  God 
has  set,  bnt  because  of  custom,  necessity,  example,  or  Itnitft- 
tion,  they  may  in  the  doing  of  it  be  rather  said  to  be  apes  than 
Christians. 

In  obeying  the  will  of  man,  when  it  is  conlrafy  to  Uie  will 
of  Ood.  As  the  Israelites  willingly  Walked  after  the  command- 
ment, Hos.  v.  II,  not  of  God,  but  of  Jeroboam  in  the  case  of 
the  calveS;  atid  made  the  Idng's  heatt  glad  with  Iheir  lies. 
Hos.  vii.  3.  They  cheered  him  with  their  ready  obedience  to 
his  command  for  idolatry,  which  was  a  lie  in  itself,  and  a  He  in 
them,  against  the  commandment  of  Ood  and  the  Warnings  of 
the  prophels;  rather  than  cheer  the  heart  of  God  with  their 
obedience  to  his  worship  instituted  by  him.  Nay,  and  when 
God  ofl^red  to  cure  their  wound,  their  Iniquity  breaks  out 
afresh;  they  would  neither  have  him  as  a  Lord  to  rule  them, 
nor  a  Physician  to  cure  them:  "When  I  would  have  heal&d 
Israel,  then  the  iniquity  of  Ephraim  was  discovered."  Hoir. 
Tii.  1 ,  The  whole  Persian  nation  shrunk  at  once  from  a  duty  due 
by  the  light  of  nature  (o  the  Deity,  upon  a  decree  that  neithet 
God  nor  man  should  be  petitioned  to  for  thirty  days,  but  only 
Iheir  king.  Dan.  vi.  One  only,  Daniel,  excepted  against  it,  who 
preferred  his  homage  to  God  above  obedience  to  his  prince. 
An  adulterous  generation  is  many  times  made  the  rule  of  men's 
professions,  as  is  implied  iii  those  words  of  oar  Saviour; 
"  Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and  my  Words  ia  this 
adulterous  and  sinful  generation,"  Mark  viii.  38,  that  is,  own 
him  among  his  disciples,  and  be  ashamed  of  him  among  hit 
enemies.  Thus  men  are  said  to  deny  God,  Tit.  i.  16,  when 
they  attend  to  Jewish  fables  and  the  precepis  of  men,  rather 
than  the  word  of  God;  when  the  decrees  or  canons  of  falttblfe 
men  are  valued  at  a  higher  rate,  and  preferred  beibre  the  wri- 
tings of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  his  apOstles. 

As  man  naturally  disowns  (he  rule  God  sets  hiiil,  ithd  owns 
any  other  rule  rather  than  that  of  God's  prescribing,  so, 

(3.)  He  does  Ibis  in  order  to  the  setting  himself  up  as  his 
own  rule.     As  though  our  own  wills,  aad  not  God's,  were  the 
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tfne  square  antf  me&soK  of  goodness.  We  make  an  idol  of 
oorowQ  wills;  and  as  much  as  self  is  exalted,  God  is  deposed. 
The  more  vre  esteem  our  own  irilla,  the  more  we  endeavour 
to  annihilate  the  will  of  God;  accoatit  nothing  of  him,ihe  more 
wcacconnt  of  otiraelres;  and  endeavour  to  render  ourselves 
hia  BQperiors  by  exalting  our  own  wills.  No  prince  but  would 
look  upon  bis  authority  as  invaded,  and  his  royalty  derided,  if  a 
Subject  should  resolve  to  be  a  law  to  himself,  in  opposition  to 
bis  known  will.  Tnis  piety  Is  to  hate  ourselves,  deny  our- 
selves, and  cleave  solely  to  the  service  of  God.  To  make  our- 
seUres  otir  own  rale,  and  the  object  of  our  cfaiefest  love,  is 
atheism.  If  self-denial  be  the  greatest  part  of  godliness,  the 
great  letted  In  the  alphabet  of  religion,  self-love  is  the  great  letter 
in  the  alphabet  of  practical  atheism.  Self  is  the  great  anti- 
christ and  antigod  in  the  world,  that  sets  up  itself  above  all  that 
Is  called  God.  Self-Jove  is  the  captam  of  that  black  band ;  2 
Tim.  iii.  S.  It  sits  in  the  temple  of  God,  and  would  be  adored 
aa  God.  Self-loTe  begins,  but  denying  the  power  of  godiinesa, 
which  is  the  same  with  denying  the  ruling  power  of  God,  ends 
the  list.  It  is  so  far  from  binding  to  the  righteous  will  of  (he 
Creator,  that  it  would  have  the  eternal  will  of  God  stoop  to  the 
hnmour  and  unrighteous  will  of  a  creature:  and  this  is  the 
ground  t>f  the  contention  between  the  desh  and  the  spirit  in 
file  heart  of  a  renewed  man ;  flesh  wars  for  the  godhead  of 
self,  and  spirit  fights  for  the  godhead  of  God.  The  one  would 
settle  the  throne  of  the  Creator,  and  the  other  maintain  a  law 
of  covetotLsness,  ambition,  envy,  lust,  in  the  stead  of  God. 

The  evidence  of  this  will  appear  in  these  propositions. 

yi."]  This  ia  natural  to  man  as  he  is  corrupted.  Whatwasthe 
venom  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  is  naturally  derived  with  bis  nature 
to  all  his  posterity.  It  Was  not  the  eating  a  forbidden  fruit,  or 
the  pleasing  his  palate,  that  Adam  aimed  at,  or  was  the  chief 
object  of  his  desire ;  but  to  live  independently  on  his  Creator, 
attd  be  a  god  to  himself;  "  Ye  shall  be  as  gods."  Gen.  iii.  5. 
That  which  was  the  (tiatter  of  the  devil's  temptation,  was  the 
iltcentiTC  of  man's  rebellion.  A  likeness  to  God  he  aspired  to 
!b  the  judgment  of  God  himself,  an  infallible  interpreter  of 
ttian's  thoughts;  "behold,  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know 
good  and  evil,"  in  regard  of  self-sufficiency  and  being  a  rale  te 
himself.  The  Jews  understood  the  ambition  of  man  to  reach 
no  farther  than  an  equality  with  the  angelic  nature:  but  Jeho^ 
Tah  here  understands  it  in  another  sense.  God  had  ordered  maa 
by  this  prohibition  not  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil;  not  to  attempt  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil  of  himaetf,  but  to  wait  upon  the  dictates  of  God ;  not 
to  trust  to  his  own  counsels,  but  to  depend  wholly  upon  him  for 
direction  and  giudance.  Gutuoly  he  that  would  not  hold  off  hia 
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hand  from  bo  small  a  thing,  when  he  had  his  choice  of  the  fruit 
of  the  garden,  would  not  have  denied  himself  any  thing  his 
appetite  had  desired  when  that  principle  had  prevailed  upon 
him.  He  would  not  have  stuck  at  a  greater  matter  to  please 
himself,  wilh  the  displeasing  of  God,  when  for  so  small  a  tbinf 
he  would  incur  the  anger  of  his  Creator. 

Thus  would  he  deify  his  own  understanding  against  the  wis- 
dom of  God,  and  his  ownappetile  against  the  will  of  God.  Thia 
desire  of  equality  with  God,  a  learned  man  >  thinks  the  apostle 
iutimates  in  the  words,  "  Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God, 
thought  it  not  tobhery  lo  be  equal  with  God."  Phil.  ii.  6.  The 
Son's  being  in  the  form  of  God,  and  thinking  it  not  robbery  to 
be  equal  with  God,  implies  that  the  robbery  of  sacrilege  com- 
mitted by  our  first  parents,  for  which  the  Son  of  God  humbled 
himself  to  the  death  of  the  cross,  was  an  attempt  to  be  equal 
with  God,  and  depend  no  more  upon  God's  directions,  but  hia 
own  conduct,  which  could  be  no  less  than  an  invasion  of  the 
throne  of  God,  and  an  endeavour  to  put  himself  into  a  posture 
to  be  his  equal.  Other  sins,  adultery  and  theft,  &c.  could  not 
be  committed  by  him  at  that  time,  but  he  immediately  puts 
forth  his  hand  to  usurp  the  power  of  his  Maker :  this  treason  is 
the  old  Adam  in  every  man.  The  first  Adam  contradicted 
the  wilt  of  God  to  set  up  himself:  the  second  Adam  humbled 
himself,  and  did  nothing  but  by  the  command  and  will  of  bis 
Father.  This  principle,  wherein  the  venom  of  the  old  Adam 
lies,  must  be  crucified,  to  make  way  for  the  throne  of  the  hum- 
ble and  obedient  principle  of  the  new  Adam,  or  quickening 
Spirit.  Indeed  sin  in  its  own  nature  is  nothing  else  but  a  wU- 
ling  according  to  self,  and  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  Lusts 
are  therefore  called  the  wills  of  the  fleshandof  themind;  Epb. 
ii.  3.  As  the  precepts  of  God  are  God's  will,  so  the  violations 
of  these  precepts  is  man's  will:  and  thus  man  usurps  a  godhead 
to  himself,  by  giving  that  honour  to  his  own  will  which  belongs 
to  God;  appropriating  the  right  of  rule  to  himself,  and  denying 
it  to  his  Creator.  That  servant  that  acts  accordii;g  lo  his  own 
will,  with  a  neglect  of  his  master's,  refuseth  the  duty  of  a  ser- 
vant,  and  invades  the  right  of  his  master.  This  self-love  and 
desire  of  independency  on  God  has  been  the  root  of  all  sin  ia 
the  world:  the  great  controversy  between  God  and  man  hath 
been,  whether  he  or  they  shall  be  God;  whether  his  reason  or 
theirs,  bis  will  or  theirs,  shall  be  the  guiding  principle.  As  gracs 
is  the  union  of  the  will  of  God  and  the  will  of  the  creature,  so 
sin  is  the  opposition  of  the  will  of  self  to  the  will  of  Ood. 
Leaning  to  our  own  understanding,  is  opposed,  as  a  natural 
evil,  to  trusting  in  the  Lord,  a  supernatural  grace;  Prov.  iii.  5. 
Men  commonly  love  what  is  their  own,  their  owa  iaveDtioDS* 
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their  own  fiknciet;  itwrefore  the  ways  of  a  wicked  niao  are 
caUed  the  wajrs  of  his  own  heart,  Eccles.  zi.  9-,  and  thfl  ways 
of  a  suiierstitious  man  his  own  devices;  "we  will  walk  after 
OUT  own  deTices,"  Jer.  zviii.  13,  we  will  be  &  law  to  ourselves. 
And  what  the  psalmist  saith  of  the  tongue,  "Our  tongues  are 
oar  own,  who  shall  control  us  ?  is  as  truly  the  language  of  men's 
hearts,  Our  wills  are  our  own,  who  shall  check  us? 

[2.]  This  13  evident  in  the  dissatisfaclion  of  men  with  their 
own  consciences  when  they  contradict  the  desires  of  self.  Con- 
science  is  nothing  but  an  actuated  or  reflex  knowledge  of  a 
superior  power  and  an  equitable  law;  a  law  impressed,  and  a 
power  above  it  impressing  it.  Conscience  is  not  the  lawgiver, 
but  the  remembrancer,  to  remind  us  of  that  law  of  nature  im- 
printed upon  our  souls,  and  actuate  the  considerations  of  the 
daty  and  penalty,  to  apply  the  rule  to  our  acts,  and  pass  judg- 
ment upon  matter  of  fact;  it  is  to  give  the  charge,  urge  the 
rule,  enjoin  the  practice  of  those  notions  of  right,  as  part  of 
our  duty  and  obedience. 

But  man  is  -as  much  displeased  with  the  directions  of  con- 
science, as  he  is  out  of  love  with  the  accusations  and  con- 
demning sentence  of  this  officer  of  God.  We  cannot  naturally 
endure  any  quick  and  lively  practical  thoughts  of  God  and  his 
will,  and  we  distaste  our  own  consciences  for  putting  us  in  mind 
of  it.  They  therefore  like  not  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge, 
Rom.  i.  28,  that  is,  God  in  their  own  consciences;  they  would 
blow  it  out  as  it  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord  in  them  to  direct 
tfaem,  and  their  acknowledgmenta  of  God,  to  secure  themselves 
against  the  praclk%  of  its  principles.  They  would  stop  all  the 
avenues  to  any  beam  of  light,  and  would  not  suffer  a  sparkle 
of  divine  knowledge  to  flutter  in  their  minds,  in  order  to  set 
up  another  directing  rule  suited  to  the  fleshly  appetite;  and 
when  they  cannot  stop  the  tight  of  it  from  glaring  in  their  faces, 
they  rebel  against  it,  and  cannot  endure  lo  abide  in  its  paths; 
Job  xiiv.  13.  He  speaks  not  of  those  who  had  the  written 
word  or  special  revelations;  but  only  a  natural  light,  or  tradi- 
tional, handed  from  Adam:  hence  are  all  the  endeavours  to 
sliU  it,  when  it  begins  to  speak,  by  some  camal  pleasures,  as 
Saul's  evil  spirit  with  a  fit  of  music;  or  bribe  it  with  some  fits 
of  a  showy  devotion,  when  it  holds  the  hiw  of  God  in  its  com- 
manding authority  before  the  mind.  They  would  wipe  out  all 
the  impreaeicms  of  it  when  it  presses  the  advancement  of  God 
above  self,  and  entertain  it  with  no  better  compliment  than 
Ahab  did  Elisha,  "  Hast  thou  fonnd  me,  0  my  enemy?" 

If  we  are  like  to  God  in  any  thing  of  our  natural  fabric,  it 
is  in  the  superior  and  more  spiritual  part  of  our  souls.  The 
resistance  of  that  which  is  most  like  to  God,  and  instead  of  God 
in  u»    is   »  disowning  of  tlia  Sovereign  i^resented  by  that 
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effioer.  He  that  would  be  without  omscienee,  veuld  ^  vttfa- 
out  God,  whfise  vicegerent- it  is,  and  make  the  sensitive  put, 
whicb  coDsdeoca  opposes,  his  lawgiver.  Tbrn  a  va»a,  out  of 
respect  to  sinful  self,  quarrels  with  his  natural  self,  and  canjost 
comport  himself  in  a  friendly  behaviour  to  his  internal  md- 
planted  principles:  he  hates  to  come  under  the  rebukes  of  them 
as  much  as  Adam  hated  lo  come  iaio  the  presenoe  of  Ood,  after 
he  turned  traitor  against  bim.  The  bad  entertainment  God's 
deputy  has  in  us,  reflects  upon  that  God  whose  cause  it  pleads; 
it  is  upon  no  other  account  that  men  loathe  the  upright  lan- 
guage c^  4heir  own  reason  in  tbose-matters,  aud  wish  the  eter- 
nal silence  of  their  own  consciences,  but  as  they  maintain  the 
lights  of  God,  and  would  hinder  the  idol  of  self  from  usurping 
his  Godhead  and  prerogative.  Though  this  power  be  part  of 
a  man's  self,  rooted  in  bis  nature,  as  essential  to  hiot  Atul  inse- 
parable from  him  as  the  best  part  of  his  being;  yet  he  quarrele 
with  it  as  it  is  God's  deputy,  and  stickling  for  the  honour  of 
God  in  hb  soul,  and  quarrelling  with  tbet  sinful  self  be  would 
cherish  above  God.  We  are  not  displeaaed  with  this  Aiculty 
barely  as  it  exercises  a  self-reflection,  but  as  it  is  God's  vice- 
gerent, and  bears  the  noark  of  his  authority  in  it.  {n  et^oe  -cases 
this  self-reflecting  act  meets  with  good  entertainaaent,  w-ben  it 
acts  [rat  in  contradiction  to  self,  but  suitable  to  natural  affec- 
tions. As,  suppose  a  man  has  in  his  passion  struck  his  chfld, 
jind  caused  thereby  some  great  mischief  to  him,  the  redeotieD 
-of  conscience  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  him;  wiU  work  some 
'tenderness  m  him,  because  it  takes  the  part  of  aelf  and  of  natu- 
ral affection.  Bw  in  the  more  spiritual  coDoeros  of  God,  it  will 
be  rated  as  a  busy-body. 

[3.]  Many,  if  not  most  actions,  materially  good  ia  tbe  world, 
are  done  more  because  they  are  agreeable  to  «etf,  than  as  they 
are  honourable  to  God.  As  the  word  of  God  'fnay  be  heard 
.B«t  as^s  word,  1  Thees.  ii.  13,  but  as  there  may  be  pleasing 
notions  in  it,  or  disoourses  againA  an  (pinion  or  party  we  dis- 
afiect;  so  Che  will  of  God  may  be  performed,  Bot  -as  his  will, 
but  as  it  may  gratify  some  selflsh  oonsidcFation,  when  we  will 
please  God  so  far  as  it  may  not  displease  ouiselves,  and  £erve 
irnn  as  onr  Master  so  far  as  his  command  may  :be.a  aervaiit  to 
our  humour;  when  we  consider  not  who  it  is  that  «ommahds, 
but  how  short  it  comes  of  displeasing  that  sin  which,  rules  in 
our  heart,  pick  and  choose  what  is  least  burdensoBie  to  Ibe^flesh 
.and  distasteful  to  our  lusts. 

He  that  doth  the  will  of  God,  not  out  of  consct^nee  of  that' 
-will,  but  because  it  is  agreeable  to  himself,  casts  down  the  wilt 
of  God,  and  sets  his  own  will  in  the  place  of  it;  takes  the  crown 
'from  the  head  of  God,  and  places  it  i^on  the  head  of  self.  If 
^iage  are  done,  not  becauM  they  are  commanded  by  fioA,  but 
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desirable  to  us ;  it  is  b  disobedient  obedience;  a  coAformity  li^ 
God's  will  in  regard  of  the  matter,  a  conformity  to  our  own 
will  in  regard  of  the  motive;  either  as  the  IhingB  done  are 
agreeable  to  natural  and  moral  aelf,  or  sinful  self. 

As  they  are  agreeable  to  natural  or  moral  self.  When  men 
will  practise  some  points  of  religion,  and  walk  in  the  track  of 
some  Divine  precepts,  not  because  they  are  Divine,  but  because 
theyare,  agreeable  to  their  humour  or  constitution  of  nature; 
from  the  sway  of  a  natural  bravery,  the  bias  of  a  secular  inte- 
rest, not  from  an  ingenuous  sense  of  God's  authority,  or  a 
Toluntacy  submission  to  his  will;  as  wben  a  man  will  avoid 
excess  in  drinking,  not  because  it  is  dishonourable  to  Ood,  but  as 
it  is  a  blemish  to  his  own  reputation,  or  an  Impairing  of  the  health 
of  his  body :  doth  this  deserve  the  name  of  an  observance  of  the 
Divine  injunction,orTather  an  obedience  to  ourselves?  Of  when 
a  man  will  be  liberal  in  the  distribution  of  his  charity',  not 
with  an  eye  to  God's  precept,  but  in  compliance  with  his  own 
natural  compassion,  or  to  iudulge  the  generosity  of  his  nature. 
The  one  is  obedience  to  a  man's  own  preservation,  the  other 
an  obedience  to  the  interest  or  impulse  of  a  moral  virtue.  It  is 
not  respect  to  the  rule  of  God,  but  the  authority  of  self;  and  at 
the  beet,  is  but  the  performance  of  the  material  part  of  the 
Divine  rale,  without  any  concurrence  of  a  spiritual  molite  or  a 
spiritual  manner.  That  only  is  maintaining  the  rights  of  God, 
when  we  pay  an  observance  to  his  rule,  without  examining  the 
agreeabteness  of  it  to  our  secular  interest,  or  consulting  with  the 
humour  of  flesh  and  blood;  when  we  will  not  decline  his  ser- 
vice, though  we  find  it  cross,  and  hath  no  affinity  with  the  plea- 
sure of  our  own  nature  :  such  an  obedience  as  Abraham  mtini- 
lested  in  his  readiness  To  sacrifice  his  son ;  such  an  obedience  as 
our  Saviour  demands  in  cutting  off  the  right  hand.  When  we 
observe  any  thing  of  divine  order  upon  the  account  of  its  suita- 
bleness to  our  natural  sentiments,  we  shall  readily  divide  from 
him.  When  the  interest  of  nature  turns  its  point  against  the  inte- 
rest of  God's  honour,  we  shall  fall  off  from  him  according  to  the 
change  we  find  in  our  own  humours.  And  can  that  be  valued 
as  a  setting  up  the  rule  of  God,  which  must  be  deposed  upon 
the  mutable  interest  of  an  inconsmnt  mind?  Esau  had  no  regard 
to  God  in  delayii^  the  execution  of  his  resolution  to  shorten  his 
brother's  days,  though  he  was  awed  by  the  reverence  of  his 
father  to  delay  it :  he  considered,  peibaps,  how  justly  he  hiight 
lie  under  the  imputation  of  hastening  aged  Isaac's  death,  by 
depriving  him  of  a  beloved  son.  But  had  the  old  man's  head 
been  laid,  neither  the  contrary  command  of  God,  nor  the  near- 
ness of  a  firatemal  relation,  could  have  bound  his  bands  from 
the  act,  no  more  than  ihey  did  his  heart  from  the  resolution. 
"Esau  hated  Jacob  because  of  the  blessing  wherewith  his 
Vol.  I.— 17 
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Father  blessed  him:  and  Esau  said  in  his  heart,  The  days  of 
mourning  for  my  father  are  at  hand,  then  will  I  slay  my  bro- 
ther," Gen.  xxvii.  41. 

So,  many  children  that  expect  at  the  death  of  their  parents 
great  inheritances  or  portions,  may  be  observant  of  them,  not  io 
regard  of  the  rule  fixed  by  God,  but  to  their  own  hopes,  which 
ihey  would  not  frustrate  by  disobliging  ihetn.  Whence  is  it 
that  many  men  abstain  from  gross  sins,  but  in  love  to  their 
reputation?  Wickedness  may  be  acted  privately,  which  a  man's' 
own  credit  puts  a  bar  to  the  open  commission  of.  The  pre- 
serving his  own  esteem  may  divert  him  from  entering  into  a 
brolhel-house,  to  which  he  hath  set  his  mind  before,  against  a 
known  precept  of  his  Creator.  As  Pharaoh  parted  with  the 
Israelites,  so  do  some  men  with  their  blemishing  sins;  not  out 
of  a  sense  of  God's  rule,  but  the  smart  of  present  judgments,  or 
fear  of  a  future  wrath.  Our  security  then,  and  reputation,  are  set 
up  in  the  place  of  God. 

This  also  may  be  and  is  in  renewed  men,  (who  have  the  lav 
written  in  their  hearts,  that  is,  an  habitual  disposition  to  aa 
agreement  with  the  law  of  God,)  when  what  is  done  is  with  a 
respect  to  this  habitual  inclination,  without  eyeing  the  Divine 
precept,  which  is  appointed  to  be  their  rule.  This  also  is  to  set 
up  a  creature,  as  renewed  self  is,  instead  of  the  Creator,  and 
that  law  of  his  in  his  word,  which  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  our 
actions.  Thus  it  is  when  men  choose  a  moral  life,  not  so  much 
out  of  respect  to  the  law  of  nature  as  it  is  the  law  of  God,  but 
as  it  is  a  law  beoome  one  with  their  souls  and  constitutions; 
there  is  more  of  self  in  this,  than  consideration  of  God;  for  if  it 
were  the  latter,  the  revealed  law  of  God  would  upon  the  same 
reason  be  received  as  well  as  his  natural  law.  From  this  prin- 
ciple of  self,  morality  comes  by  some  to  be  advanced  above 
evangelical  dictates. 

As  they  are  agreeable  to  sinful  self.  Not  that  the  commands 
of  God  are  suited  to  bolster  up  the  corruptions  of  men,  no  more 
than  the  taw  can  be  said  to  excite  or  revive  sin.  Rom.  vii.  8, 9. 
But  it  is  like  a  scandal  taken,  not  given;  an  occasion  taken 
by  the  tumultuousness  of  our  depraved  nature.  The  Phari- 
sees were  devout  in  long  prayers,  not  from  a  sense  of  duty,  or 
a  care  of  God's  honour;  but  to  satisfy  their  ambition,  and 
rake  together  fuel  for  their  covetousness,  that  they  might  have 
the  greater  esteem  and  richer  offerings,  to  free  by  their  prayers 
the  souls  of  deceased  persons  from  purgatory;  an  opinion  that 
some  think  the  Jewish  synagogue  had  then  entertained,'  since 
some  of  their  doctors  have  defended  such  a  notion.  Men  may 
observe  some  precepts  of  God,  to  have  a  better  conveniency  to 
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\»Teak  others.  Jeho  was  ordered  to  cut  off  the  house  of  Ahab. 
The  service  he  undertook  was  in  itself  acceptable,  but  corrupt 
B&ture  misacted  that  which  holiness  and  righteousness  com- 
Toanded.  God  appointed  it  to  magiiifjr  his  justice,  and  check 
the  idolatry  that  had  been  supported  by  that  family:  Jehu  acted 
it  10  satisfy  his  revenge  and  ambition;  he  did  it  to  fulfil  his 
hist,  not  the  will  of  God  who  enjoined  him.  Jehu  applauds  it 
as  zea),  and  God  abhors  it  as  murder,  and  therefore  would 
"avenge  the  blood  of  Jezreel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu."  Hos. 
i.  4.  Such  kind  of  services  are  not  paid  to  God  for  his  own 
sake,  but  to  ourselves  for  our  lusts'  sake. 

[4.]  This  is  evident  in  neglecting  to  lake  Cod's  direction  upon 
emergent  occasions.  This  follows  the  text,  "none  did  seek 
God."  When  we  consult  not  with  him,  but  trust  more  to  our 
own  will  and  counsel,  we  make  ourselves  our  own  governors 
and  lords,  independent  upon  him.  As  though  we  could  be  our 
own  counsellors,  and  manage  our  concerns  without  his  leave 
and  assistance;  as  though  our  works  were  in  our  own  hands, 
and  not  in  ihe  hands  of  God,  Eccles.  ix.  I,  that  we  can  by  our 
own  strength  and  sagacity  direct  them  toa  successful  end  with- 
out him.  If  we  must  acquaint  ourselves  with  God  before  we 
decree  a  thing.  Job  xxii.  28,  then  to  decree  a  thing  without 
acquainting  God  with  it,  is  to  prefer  our  purblind  wisdom  be- 
fore the  infinite  wisdom  of  God.  To  resolve  without  consulting 
God,  is  to  depose  God,  and  dpify  self,  our  own  wit  and  strength. 
We  would  rather,  like  Lot,  follow  our  own  humour  and  stay 
in  Sodom,  than  observe  the  angels' order  to  go  out  of  it. 

[5-5  As  we  account  the  actions  of  others  to  be  good  or  evil, 
as  they  suit  with  or  spurn  against  our  fancies  and  humours. 
Virtue  is  a  crime,  and  vice  a  virtue,asit  is  contrary  to  or  concur- 
rent with  our  humours.  Little  reason  have  many  men  to  blame 
the  actions  of  others,  but  because  they  are  not  agreeable  to 
what  they  affect  and  desire:  we  would  have  all  men  take 
directions  from  us,  and  move  according  to  our  beck.  Hence 
that  common  speech  in  the  world;  Such  an  one  is  an  honest 
friend:  why?  because  he  is  of  their  humour,  and  lackeys  ac- 
cording to  their  wills.  Thus  we  make  self  the  measure  and 
square  of  good  and  evil  in  Ihe  rest  of  mankind,  and  judge  of  it 
by  our  own  fancies,  and  not  by  the  will  of  God,  the  proper  rule 
of  judgment. 

Welt  then  let  us  consider, 

Is  not  this  very  common?  are  we  not  naturally  more  willing 
to  displease  God  than  displease  ourselves,  when  it  comes  to  a 
point  that  we  must  do  One  or  other?  Is  not  our  own  counsel  of 
more  value  with  us  than  conformity  to  the  will  of  the  Creator? 
Do  not  our  judgments  often  run  counter  to  the  judgment  of 
God?  Have  his  laws  a  greater  respect  from  us  than  our  own 
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humours?  Do  we  scruple  the  stainiDg  bis  honour  wben  it  comes 
io  competition  witb  our  own?  Are  not  the  Lives  of  most  men  a 
pleasing  themselves,  without  a  repentance  that  ever  they  dis- 
pleased God?  Is  not  this  to  undeify  God,  to  deify  ourselves,  apd 
disown  the  propriety  he  hath  ia  us  by  the  right  of  creation  aod 
beneficence?  We  order  our  own  ways  by  our  own  bumouis,  as 
though  we  were  the  authors  of  oiu  own  being,  and  had  given 
ourselves  life  and  understanding.  This  is  to  destroy  the  order 
that  God  hath  plained  between  our  wills  and  his  own,  aod  a 
lifting  up  of  the  foot  above  the  head;  it  is  the  deformity  of  the 
creature.  The  honour  of  every  rational  creature  consists  in  the 
service  of  the  first  cause  of  his  being;  as  the  welfare  of  every 
creature  consists  in  the  orders  and  proportionable  motion  of  its 
members,  according  to  the  law  of  its  creation. 

He  that  moves  and  acts  according  to  a  law  of  his  own,  oQen 
a  manifest  wrong  to  God,  the  highest  wisdom,  and  chiefest 
good;  disturbs  the  order  of  the  world;  annuls  the  design  of  the 
righteousness  and  holiness  of  God.  The  law  of  God  is  the  rule 
of  that  order  he  would  have  observed  in  the  world:  be  that 
makes  another  law  his  rule,  thrusts  out  the  order  of  the  Crea- 
tor, and  establishes  the  disorder  of  the  creature. 

But  this  will  yet  be  more  evident  in  the  fourth  thing. 

(4.)  Man  would  make  himself  the  rule  of  God,  and  give 
laws  to  Iiis  Creator.  We  are  willing  God  should  be  our  beoe- 
lactor,  but  not  our  ruler;  we  are  content  to  admire  hia  excel- 
lency and  pay  him  a  worship,  provided  he  will  walk  by  our  rule, 

"  This  commits  a  riot  upon  his  nature:  to  think  him  to  b« 
what  we  ourselves  would  have  him  and  wish  him  to  be.  Psal. 
L  81.  We  would  amplify  his  mercy  and  contract  his  justice. 
We  would  have  his  power  enlarged  to  supply  our  wants,  and 
straitened  when  it  goes  about  to  revenge  our  crimes.  We  would 
have  him  wise  to  defeat  our  enemies,  but  not  to  disappoint  our 
unworthy  projects;  we  would  have  him  all  eye  to  regard  our 
indigence,  and  blind,  uot  to  discern  our  guilt:  we  would- have 
him  true  to  his  promises,  regardless  of  his  precepts,  and  false 
to  his  threateninga  We  would  form  anew  the  nature  of  God 
according  to  our  models,  and  shape  a  God  according  to  our 
fancies,  as  he  made  us  at  first  according  to  his  own  ii^ge:  ia- 
stead  of  obeying  him,  we  would  have  him  obey  us:  instead 
of  owning  and  admiring  his  perfections,  we  would  have  him 
strip  himself  of  his  infinite  excellency,  and  clothe  himself  with 
a  nature  agreeably  to  our  own.  This  is  not  only  to  set  up 
self  as  the  law  of  God,  but  to  make  our  own  imaginations  the 
model  of  the  nature  of  God." ' 

Corrupted  man  takes  a  pleasure  to  accuse  or  suspect  the  ac- 
tions of  God.    We  would  uot  have  him  act  conveniently  to  his 

<  Dns&7  td  Ouirtiui  Pi^^,  p.  169. 
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Datare;  but  act  ■vtha.t  doth  gratify  us,  aod  abstain  from  what  i^ 
diatasleful  to  us.  Maqi  is  oever  «(ell,  but,  wheQ  he  ia  impeach- 
ing one  OT  other  perfection  of  God's  nature,  and  undermiDing 
his  glory ;  as  if  all  his  attributes  iftust  stand  indicted  at  the  bar 
of  our  purblind  reason.  This  weed,  shoots  up  in  the  exercise 
of  grace  i  Peter  intended  the  refusal  of  our  Saviour's  washing 
his  feet  as  an  act  of  bumihty,  but  Christ  understands  it  to  be  a 
prescribing  a  lav  to  himself^  a  correcting  his  love.  John  xiii. 
8,9. 

This  is  evidenced, 

[1.]  Id  the  strivings  against  his  law.  How  many  men  iqiply 
by  their  lives  that  they  would  have  God  deposed  from  his 
government,  and  some  unrighteous  being  step  into  his  throne; 
as  if  G-od  had  or  should  change  his  laws  of  holiness  into  laws 
of  liceatiousness;  as  if  he  should  abrogate  his  own  eternal  pre- 
cepts, and  enact  contrary  ones  in  their  stead !  What  is  the  Ian- 
guage  of  such  practices,  but  that  they  would  be  God's  lawgivers 
and  iKtt  bis  subjects?  that  he  should  deal  with  them  according 
to  their  own  wills,  and  not  according  to  his  righteousness?  that 
they  could  make  a  more  holy,  wise,  and  righteous  law  than  the 
law  of  God  ?  that  their  imaginations,  and  not  God's  righteous- 
ness, should  be  the  rule  of  hb  doing  good  to  them?  "  They  have 
forsaken  my  law,  apd  walked  after  the  imaginations  of  their 
own  heart."  Jer.  iz.  13,  14. 

When  an  act  is  known  to  be  a  sin,  and  the  law  that  forbid* 
it  acknowledged  to  be  the  law  of  God,  and  after  this  we  per- 
sist in  that  which  is  contrary  to  it,  we  tax  his  wisdom  as  il  be 
did  not  understand  what  was  convenient  for  us;  we  would 
teach  God  knowledge,  Job  xxi.  3S;  it  is  an  implicit  wish  that 
God  had  laid  aside  the  holiness  of  his  nature,  and  framed  a  lav 
to  humour  our  lusls.  When  God  calls  for  weeping,  and  mouro- 
ing,  and  girding  with  sackcloth  upon  approaching  judgment^ 
then  the  corrupt  heart  is  for  joy  and  gladness,  eating  of  flesh 
and  drinking  of  wine,  because  to-morcow  they  should  die,  Isa. 
xziL  12, 13:  as  if  God  had  mistaken  himself  when  he  ordered 
them  so  much  sorrow,  when  their  lives  were  sanear  an  end; 
and,  had  lost  his  understanding,  when  he  ordered  such  a  pre- 
cept. Disobedience  is  thereforex^lied contention;  "contentious 
and  obey  not  the  truth,"  Rom.  ii.  8;  contention  against  God, 
whose  truth  it  is  that  they  disobey;  a  dispute  with  him,  as  to 
which  hath  more  of  wisdom  in  itsalf  and  conveniency  for  them, 
bis  truth  or  their  imaginations.  The  more  the  love,  goodness, 
and  holiness  of  God  appears  in  any  command,  the  more  are  we 
naturally  averse  from  it,  and  cast  an  imputation  on  him,  as  if 
be  were  foolish,  unjust,  cruel,  and  that  we  could  h^ye  advised 
and  directed  him  better.  The  goodness  of  God  is  eminent  to 
us  in  appointing  a  day  foi  his  own  woisbip,  wheieia  "vo  might 
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conTerm  with  him  and  he  with  us,  and  our  souls  be  refreshed 
wilh  spiritual  comtnunications  from  him;  and  we  rather  use  it 
for  the  ease  of  our  bodies,  than  the  advancement  of  our  souls; 
as  if  God  were  naistaken  and  injured  his  creature,  when  he 
urged  the  spiritual  part  of  duty.  Every  disobedience  to  the 
law  is  an  implicit  giving  law  to  him,  and  a  charge  against  him 
that  he  might  have  provided  better  for  his  creatures. 

[8.]  In  disapproving  the  methods  of  God's  government  of 
Ihe  world.  If  the  counsels  of  Heaven  roll  not  about  according 
to  their  schemes,  instead  of  adoring  the  unsearchable  depths  of 
bis  judgments,  they  call  him  to  the  bar,  and  accuse  him,  because 
they  are  not  fitted  to  their  narrow  vessels;  as  if  a  nut-shell 
could  contain  an  ocean.  As  corrupt  reason  esteems  the  highest 
truths  foolishness,  so  it  counts  the  most  righteous  ways  unequal. 
Thus  we  commence  a  suit  against  God,  as  though  he  had  not 
acted  righteously  and  wisely,  but  must  give  an  account  of  his 
proceedings  at  our  tribunal.  This  is  to  make  ourselves  God's 
superiors,  and  presume  to  instruct  him  better  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  as  though  God  hindered  himself  and  the 
world,  in  not  making  us  of  his  privy  council,  and  not  ordering 
his  affairs  acviording  to  the  contrivances  of  our  dim  understand- 
ings. 

Is  not  this  manifest  in  onr  immoderate  complaints  of  God's 
dealings  with  his  church,  as  though  there  were  a  coldness  of 
God's  afiections  to  his  church,  and  a  glowing  heat  towards  it 
only  in  us?  Hence  are  those  importunate  desires  for  things 
which  are  not  established  by  any  promise,  as  though  we  would 
overrule  and  over-persuade  God  to  comply  with  our  humour. 
We  have  an  ambition  to  be  God's  tutors,  and  direct  him  in  his 
counsels.  "  Who  hath  been  his  counsellor?"  saith  the  aposile. 
Rom.  xi.  34.  Who  ought  not  to  be  his  counsellor?  saith  cor- 
rupt nature.  Men  will  find  fault  with  God  in  what  he  suffers 
to  be  done  according  to  their  own  minds,  when  they  leel  the 
bitter  fruit  of  it.  When  Cain  had  killed  his  brother,  and  his 
conscience  racked  him,  how  saucily  and  discontentedly  does  h« 
answer  God,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  Gen.  iv.  9.  Since 
thou  dost  own  thyself  the  Rector  of  the  world,  thou  shouidest 
have  preserved  his  person  from  my  fury ;  since  thou  dost  ac- 
cept his  sacrifice  before  my  offering,  preservation  was  due  as 
well  as  acceptance.  If  this  temper  be  found  on  earth,  no  won- 
der it  is  lodged  in  hell.  That  deplorable  person  under  the 
sensible  stroke  of  God's  sovereign  justice,  would  oppose  his 
nay  to  God's  will,  "  And  he  said,  Nay,  father  Abraham :  but 
if  one  went  unto  them  from  the  dead  they  will  repent,"  Luke 
xvi.  30,  He  would  presutne  to  prescribe  more  effectual  means 
than  Aloses  and  the  prophets,  to  inform  men  of  the  danger  they 
inconed  by  their  sensuality.    David  was  displeased,  it  is  said, 
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vhen  the  LfOrd  had  made  a  breach  upon  Uzuh,  S  Sam.'  Ti.  8; 
not  with  Uzzah,  who  was  the  object  of  his  pity,  but  vith  God, 
vho  was  the  indicterof  that  punishmeul. 

When  any  of  our  friends  have  been  struck  with  a  rod  against 
oui  sentiments  and  wishes,  have  not  our  hearts  been  apt  to 
swell  in  complaints  against  God,  as  though  he  disregarded  the 
goodness  of  such  a  person,  did  not  see  with  our  eyes,  and  mea- 
sure him  by  our  esteem  of  him?  As  if  he  should  have  asked 
our  counsel  before  he  had  resolved,  and  managed  himself  ac- 
cording to  our  will  rather  than  his  own.  If  he  be  patient  to 
the  wicked,  we  are  apt  to  tax  his  holiness,  and  accuse  him  as 
an  enemy  to  his  own  law.  If  he  Inflict  severity  upon  the  right- 
eous, we  are  ready  to  suspect  his  goodness,  and  charge  him  to 
be  an  enemy  to  his  affectionate  creature.  If  he  spare  the  Nim- 
rods  of  the  world,  we  are  ready  to  ask,  "  Where  is  ihe  God  of 
judgment?"  Mai.  ii.  17.  If  he  afflict  the  pillars  of  the  earth, 
we  are  ready  to  question,  where  is  the  God  of  mercy  ?  It  is 
impossible,  since  the  depraved  nature  of  man,  and  the  various 
inleiesu  and  passions  in  the  world,  that  infinite  power  and 
wisdom  can  act  righteously  for  the  good  of  the  universe,  but 
be  will  shake  some  corrupt  interest  or  other  upon  the  earth;  so 
various  are  the  inclinations  of  men,  and  such  a  weathercock- 
judgment  hath  every  man  io  himself,  that  the  Divine  method 
he  applauds  this  day,  upon  a  change  of  his  interest,  he  will 
cavil  at  the  next.  It  is  impossible  foe  the  just  orders  of  God 
to  please  the  same  person  many  weeks,  scarce  many  minutes 
together.  God  must  cease  to  be  God,  or  to  be  holy,  if  he  should 
manage  the  concerns  of  the  world  according  to  the  fancies  of 


How  unreasonable  is  it  thus  to  impose  laws  upou  God? 
Must  God  revoke  his  own  orders?  govern  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  creature?  Must  God,  who  only  hath  power  and 
wisdom  to  sway  the  sceptre,  become  the  obedient  subject  of 
every  man's  humour,  and  manage  every  thing  to  serve  the 
design  of  a  simple  creature?  This  is  not  to  be  God,  but  to  set 
the  creature  in  his  throne.  Though  this  be  not  formally  done, 
yet  that  it  is  interpretatively  and  practically  done,  is  every 
hour's  experience. 

[3.]  In  impatience  in  our  particular  concerns.  It  is  ordinary 
with  man  to  charge  God  in  his  complaints  in  the  time  of  afflic- 
tion. Therefore  it  is  the  commendation  the  Holy  Ghost  gives 
to  Job,  that  ill  all  this,  that  is,  in  those  many  waves  that  rolled 
over  him,  he  did  not  chai^  God  foolishly,  he  never  spoke  nor 
thought  any  thing  unworthy  of  the  majesty  and  righteousnesa 
of  God.  Jobi.  2S.  Yet  af^wards  we  find  him  warping;  he 
nicknames  the  affliction  to  be  God's  oppression  of  him,  and  no 
act  of  his  goodness;  "  Is  it  good  unto  thee  that  thou  shouldest 
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oppress?"  Job  X.  3.  He  seems  to  charge  God  with  injustice, 
for  punishing  him  when  he  was  not  wicked ;  for  which  he  ap- 
peals to  God,  "  Thou  knowest  that  I  am  not  wicked,"  ver.  7; 
and  that  God  acted  not  like  a  Creator,  ver.  8. 

If  OUT  projects  are  disappointed,  what  fretfiilness  against 
God's  management  are  our  hearts  racked  withl  How  do  un- 
comely passions  bubble  up  in  us,  interpretatirely  at  least,  wish- 
ing that  the  arms  of  his  power  had  been  bound,  and  the  eye  of 
his  omniscience  been  hoodwinked,  that  we  might  haVe  been 
left  to  our  ovn  liberty  and  designs !  And  this  oftentimes  when 
we  have  more  reason  to  bless  him  than  repine  at  him.  The 
Israelites  murmured  more  against  God  ih  the  wilderness,  with 
manna  in  their  mouths,  than  they  did  at  Pharaoh  in  the  brick- 
kilns, with  their  garlic  and  onions  between  their  teeth.  Though 
we  repine  at  instruments  in  olir  afBictions,  yet  God  counts  it  a 
reflection  upon  himself.  The  Israelites'  Speaking  against  Moses, 
was  in  God's  interpretation  a  rebellion  against  himself,  Numb. 
XVI.  41,  compared  with  xvii.  10.  And  rebellion  is  always  a 
desire  of  imposing  laws  and  conditions  upon  those  against  whom 
the  rebellion  is  raised.  The  sottish  dealings  of  the  vine-dressers 
in  Franconia  with  the  statue  of  St.  Urban,  the  protector  of  the 
vines,  upon  his  own  day,  is  an  emblem  of  our  dealing  with 
God.  Ifitbeaclear  day  and  portend  a  prosperous  vintage, 
they  honour  the  statue  and  drink  healths  to  it;  if  it  be  a  rainy 
daj^,  and  presage  a  scantiness,  they  daub  it  with  dirt  in  indig- 
nation. We  cast  out  our  mire  and  dirt  against  God  when  he 
acts  cross  to  our  wishes,  and  flatter  him  when  the  wind  of  his 
Providence  joins  itself  to  the  tide  of  our  interest. 

Men  set  a  high  price  upon  themselves,  and  are  angry  God 
values  them  not  at  the  same  rate ;  as  if  their  judgment  concern- 
ing themselves  were  more  piercing  than  his.  This  is  to  dis- 
annul God's  judgment,  and  condemn  him,  and  count  ourselves 
righteous,  as  it  is  in  Job  xl.  8.  This  is  the  epidemical  disease 
of  human  nature;  they  think  they  deserve  caresses  instead  of 
rods,  and  Upon  crosses  are  more  ready  to  tear  out  the  heart  of 
God,  than  reflect  humbly  upon  their  own  hearts.  When  we 
accuse  God,  we  applaud  ourselves,  and  make  ourselves  his 
superiors,  intimating  that  we  have  acted  more  righteously  to 
him  than  he  to  us,  which  is  the  highest  manner  of  imposing 
laws  upon  him;  as  that  emperor  accused  the  justice  of  God  for 
snatching  him  out  of  the  world  too  soon. '  What  a  high  piece 
of  practical  atheism  fs  this,  to  desire  that  that  infinite  wisdom 
should  be  guided  by  our  folly,  and  asperse  the  righteousness  of 
God  rather  than  blemish  our  own!  Instead  of  silently  submit- 
ting to  his  will  and  adoring  his  wisdom,  we  declaim  agftinst 
him,  as  an  unwise  and  unjust  Governor.     We  would  invert  his 

I  QbIoci  nii[doieni  TiUm,  &&    Tils  Titi,  c.  10. 
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order>  make  him  the  steward,  and  ourselves  the  proprietors  of 
what  we  are  and  hare  :  we  deny  ourselreB  to  be  sinners,  and 
otu  Kiercias  to  be  forfeited. 

[4.3  It  is  evidenced,  in  envying  the  gifts  and  prosperities  of 
others.  Envy  hath  a  deep  tincture  of  practical  atheism,  and  is 
a  cause  of  atheism.'  We  are  nnwilhng  to  leave  God  to  be  (he 
Proprietor,  and  do  what  he  will  with  hta  own,  and,  as  a  Crea- 
tor, to  do  what  he  pleases  with  bis  creatures:  we  assume  a 
liWrtjr  to  direct  God  what  poriions,  when  and  how  he  should 
bestow  upon  his  creatures:  we  would  not  let  him  choose  his 
own  favourites,  and  pitch  upon  his  own  instruments  for  his 
glory:  as  if  God  should  have  asked  counsel  of  us  how  he  should 
dispose  of  his  benefits.  We  are  unwllhng  to  leave  lo  his  wi»- 
dom  the  maDagement  of  his  own  judgments  10  the  wicked,  and 
the  dispensation  of  his  own  love  to  ourselves.  This  temper  is 
natural.  It  is  as  ancient  as  the  first  age  of  the  world.  Adam 
envied  God  a  felicity  by  himself,  and  would  not  spare  a  tree 
that  he  had  reserved  as  a  mark  of  his  sovereignty.  The  passion 
thai  God  bad  given  Cain  to  employ  against  his  sin,  he  turns 
against  his  Creator :  he  was  wroth  with  God,  Gen.  iv.  5,  and 
wilh  Abel;  but  envy  was  at  the  root,  because  his  brother's 
aacrifice  was  accepted,  and  his  refnsed.  How  could  he  envy 
bis  accepted  person,  without  reflecting  upon  the  accepter  of  his 
offering?  Good  men  have  not  been  free  from  it.  Job  quesliona 
the  goodness  of  God,  that  he  should  shine  upon  the  counsel  of 
tbo  wicked.  Job.  x.  3.  Jonah  had  too  much  of  self  in  fearisg  to 
be  counted  a  false  prophet,  when  he  came  with  absolute  denon- 
oiations  of  wiath.  Jonah  iv.  8.  And  when  he  could  not  bring 
a  volley  of  destroyingjndgments  upon  the  Ninevites,  he  would 
shoot  his  fury  against  his  Master,  envying  those  poor  people  the 
benefit,  and  God  the  honour  of  his  mercy;  and  this  alter  he  had 
been  ssiil  into  the  whale's  belly  to  learn  humiliation;  which, 
tbotigh  he  exercised  there,  yet  those  two  great  branches  of  self- 
pride  and  envy  were  not  lopped  ofi'from  him  in  the  belly  of 
hell.  And  God  was  fain  t&take  pains  with  him,  and,  byagourd, 
aearce  makes  him  ashamed  of  his  peevishness.  Envy  is  not  like 
to  eease,  till  all  atheism  be  cashiered,  and  that  is  in  heaven. 

ThissiD  is  an  imitation  of  the  dievil,  whose  first  tin  upon 
earth  was  envy,  as  his  first  sin  in  heaven  was  pride.  It  is  a 
wishing  (hat  lo  ourselves  which  the  devil  asserted  as  his  right, 
to. give  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  whom  he  pleased,  Luke 
iv.  6;  it  is  an  anger  with  God,  because  he  hath  not  given  us  a 
patent  for  government.  It  utters  the  same  language  in  dis-' 
paragemeBt  of  God,  as  Absalom  did  in  reflection  on  his  father. 
If  I  were  king  in  Israel,  justice  should  be  better  managed :  if  I 

•  BcuDM  wick«d  men  Souruh  in  the  world— SoUicitor  nuUoi  ewB  pulwa  Dem, 
*J  am  M  to  tbiok  Uwre  «n  no  god*." 
Vol.  I.— 18 
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vere  lord  of  the  world,  there  should  be  more  wisdom  to  discern 
the  merits  of  men,  and  more  righteousness  in  distributing  to 
them  iheir  several  portions.  Thus  we  impose  laws  upon  God, 
and  would  have  the  righteousness  of  his  will  submit  to  the  cor- 
ruptions of  ours,  and  have  him  lower  himself  to  gratify  oar 
minds,  rather  than  fulfil  his  own :  we  charge  the  Author  of 
those  gifts  with  injustice,  that  he  hath  not  dealt  equally;  or  with 
ignorance,  that  he  hath  mistaken  his  mark.  In  the  same  breath 
that  we  censure  him  by  our  peevishness,  we  would  guide  him 
by  our  wills. 

This  is  an  unreasonable  part  of  atheism.  If  all  were  in  the 
same  state  and  condition,  the  order  of  the  world  would  be  im- 
paired, la  God  bound  to  have  a  care  of  thee,  and  neglect  all  the 
world  besides?"  Shall  the  earth  be  forsaken  for  thee?"  Job 
xviii.  4.  Joseph  had  reason  to  be  displeased  wilh  his  brothers, 
if  they  had  muttered  because  he  gave  Benjamin  a  double  por- 
tion, and  the  rest  a  single.  It  was  unfit  that  they,  who  had 
deserved  no  gift  at  all,  should  prescribe  him  rules  how  to  dis- 
pense his  own  gifts;  much  more  unworthy  it  is  to  deal  so  with 
God;  yet  this  is  too  common. 

[5.]  It  is  evidenced  in  corrupt  matter  or  ends  of  prayer  and 
praise.  When  we  are  importunate  for  those  things,  that  we 
know  not  whether  the  righteousness,  holiness,  and  wisdom  of 
God  can  grant,  because  he  hath  not  discovered  his  will  in  any 
promise  to  bestow  them;  we  would  then  impose  such  coodi- 
lioDS  OD  God,  which  he  never  obliged  himself  to  grant;  when 
we  pray  for  things  not  so  much  to  glorify  God,  which  ought  lo 
be  the  end  of  prayer,  as  to  gratify  ourselves.  We  acknowledge 
indeed  by  the  act  of  petitioning,  that  there  is  a  God;  but  we 
would  have  him  undeify  himself  to  be  at  our  beck,  and  debase 
himself  to  serve  our  turns,  when  we  desire  those  things  which 
are  repugnant  to  those  attributes,  whereby  he  doth  manage  the 
government  of  the  world,  or  when  by  some  superficial  services 
we  think  we  have  gained  indulgence  to  sins:  which  seems  to 
be  the  thought  of  the  strumpet  in  her  paying  her  vows,  to  wallow 
more  freely  in  the  mire  of  her  sensual  pleasure;  "  I  have  peace 
offerings  with  me;  this  day  have  I  paid  my  vows:"  I  have 
made  my  peace  with  God,  and  have  eniertainment  for  thee, 
Prov.  vii.  14;  or  when  men  desire  God  to  bless  them  in-  the 
commission  of  some  sin.  As  when  Balak  and  Balaam  offered 
sacrifices,  that  they  might  prosper  in  the  cursing  of  the  Israel- 
ites. Numb,  xxiii.  1. 

So  for  a  man  to  pray  to  God  to  save  him  while  he  neglects 
the  means  of  salvation  appointed  by  God,  or  to  renew  him, 
when  he  slights  the  word,  the  only  instrument  to  that  purpose, 
this  is  to  impose  laws  upon  God,  contrary  to  the  declared  will 
and  wisdom  of  God,  and  lo  desire  him  to  slight  hia  own  inat^ 
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tations.  When  we  come  into  the  prasence  of  God  with  lusta 
Teeking  in  our  hearts,  and  leap  from  sin  to  duty,  we  would  im- 
pose the  law  of  our  corruption  on  (he  holiness  of  God.  While 
we  pray  the  "will  of  God  may  be  done,"  self-love  wishes  its 
own  will  may  be  performed,  as  though  God  should  serve  our 
humoois,  when  we  will  not  obey  his  precepts.  And  when  we 
make  vows  under  any  affliciion,  what  is  it  often  but  a  secret 
contrivance  to  bend  and  flatter  him  to  out  conditions?  We  will 
serve  him  if  he  will  restore  us;  we  think  thereby  to  compound 
the  business  with  him,  and  bring  him  down  to  our  terms. 

(|6.]  It  is  evidenced  in  positive  and  bold  interpretations  of 
the  judgments  of  God  in  the  world.  To  interpret  the  judgments 
of  God  to  the  diaadvanta^  of  the  sufferer,  unless  it  be  an  un- 
usual judgment,  and  have  a  remarkable  hand  of  God  in  it,  and 
the  sin  be  rendered  plainly  legible  in  the  affliction,  is  a  pre- 
sunaption  of  this  nature;  as  when  men  will  judge  the  Galileans, 
whose  blood  Pilate  mingled  with  their  sacrifices,  greater  sinners 
than  others,  and  themselves  righteous,  because  no  drops  of  it 
'Were  dashed  upon  them;  or  when  Shimei,  being  of  the  house 
of  Sant,  shall  judge  according  to  bis  own  interest,  and  desires, 
David's  flight  upon  Absalom's  rebellion,  to  be  a  punishment 
for  invading  the  rights  of  Saul's  family,  and  depriving  him  of 
the  succession  iirthe  kingdom,  2  Sam.  zvi.  5,  as  if  he  had  been 
of  God's  privy  council,  when  he  decreed  such  acts  of  justice  in 
the  world. 

Thus  we  would  fasten  our  own  wills  as  a  law  or  motive 
upon  God,  and  interpret  his  acts  according  to  the  motions  of 
Bolf.  Is  it  not  too  ordinary  when  God  sends  an  affliction  upon 
those  that  bear  ill  will  to  us,  to  judge  it  to  be  a  righting  of  our 
cause,  to  be  a  fruit  of  God's  concern  for  us  in  revenging  our 
wrongs,  as  if  we  had  heard  the  secrets  of  God,  or  as  Eliphaz 
saith,  had  turned  over  the  records  of  heaven.  Job  xv,  8.  This 
ia  a  judgment  according  to  self-love,  not  a  divine  rule;  which 
imposes  taws  upon  heaven,  implying  a  secret  wish  (hat  God 
would  take  care  only  of  them,  make  our  concerns  his  own,  not 
in  ways  of  kindness  and  justice,  but  according  to  our  fancies. 
And  this  is  common  in  the  profane  world,  in  those  curses  they 
BO  readily  denounce  upon  any  affront,  as  if  God  were  bound  to 
draw  his  arrows  and  shoot  them  into  the  heart  of  all  their 
offenders  at  their  beck  and  pleasure. 

[7.]  It  ia  evidenced  in  mixing  rules  for  the  worship  of  God 
with  those  which  have  been  ordered  by  him.  Since  men  are 
most  prone  to  live  by  sense,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  sensible 
worship,  which  affects  their  outward  sense  with  some  kind  of 
amazement,  is  dear  to  them,  and  spiritual  worship  most  loath- 
•ome. 
Pompons  rites  have  been  the  great  engine  wherewith  the 
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devil  baU)  deceived  the  soula  of  men,  and  wrought  them  to  « 
nauseating  the  simplicity  of  divine  worship,  as  unworthy  ihe 
majesty  and  excellency  of  God.  2  Cor.  xi.  3.  Thus  Ihe  Jews 
would  not  understand  the  glory  of  the  second  temple  in  the 
presence  of  the  Messiah,  because  it  had  not  the  poaipoin 
grandeur  of  that  of  Solomon's  erecting. 

Hence  in  all  ages  men  have  been  forward  to  disfignre  God't 
models,  and  dress  up  a  child  of  their  own,  as  though  God  had 
been  defeclive  in  providing  for  his  own  honour  in  his  institu- 
tions without  the  assistance  of  his  creature.  This  has  always 
been  in  the  world :  the  old  world  bad  their  imaginalions,  and 
the  new  world  has  continued  them.  The  Israelites  in  the 
midst  of  miracles,  and  under  the  memory  of  a  lamous  delivet- 
BDce,  would  erect  a  calf.  The  Pharisees,  that  sat  in  Mows' 
chair,  would  coin  new  traditions,  and  enjoin  them  to  be  as  cur> 
Tent  as  the  law  of  God.  Malt.  zv.  6.  Papists  will  be  blending 
the  Christian  appointments  with  Pagan  ceremonies,  to  pleass 
the  carnal  fancies  of  the  common  people.  Altars  have  beea 
tnultiplied  under  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  God.  Uos.  viiL 
11.  Interest  is  made  the  balance  of  the  convoniency  of  God's 
injunctions.  Jeroboam  fitted  a  worship  to  politic  ends,  and 
posted  up  calves  to  prevent  his  subjects  revolting  from  his 
sceptre,  which  might  be  occasioned  by  their  resort  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  converse  widi  the  body  of  the  people  from  whom  they 
were  separated.  1  Kings  xii.  27.  Men  will  be  pulting  in  their 
own  dictates  with  God's  laws,  and  are  unwilling  he  should  be 
the  sole  Governor  of  the  world  without  their  counsel;  they  will 
Bot  suSer  him  to  be  Lord  of  that  which  is  purely  and  solely 
bis  concern.  How  <^n  have  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
church,  the  custom  wherein  we  are  bred,  the  sentiments  of  our 
ancestors,  been  owned  as  a  more  authentic  rule  in  matters  «f 
worship,  than  the  mind  of  God  delivered  in  his  word !  It  is 
natural  by  creation  to  worship  God;  and  it  is  as  natural  by  cor- 
ruption for  man  to  worship  him  in  a  human  way,  and  not  in  a 
divine.  Is  not  this  to  impose  laws  upon  God?  to  esteem  ouiv 
selves  wiser  than  he?  to  think  bim  negligent  of  his  own  service, 
and  that  our  feeble  brains  can  find  out  ways  to  accommodate 
his  honour,  better  than  himself  has  done?  Thus  do  men  for 
the  most  part  equal  their  own  imaginations  to  God's  oracles: 
as  Solomon  built  a  high  place  to  Moloch  and  Ghemosh,  upsa 
the  mount  of  Olives,  to  face  on  the  east  part  Jerusalem  and 
the  temple.  I  Kings  xi,  7.  This  u  not  only  to  impose  laws  on 
God,  but  also  to  make  self  the  standard  of  them. 

[8.]  It  is  evidenced  in  fitting  interpretations  of  Sniptora  to 
their  own  minds  and  humours.  Like  the  Lacedemonians,  that 
dressed  the  images  of  their  gods  according  to  the  fashioo  of 
their  own  country,  we  would  wrest  Scripture  to  serve  our  own 
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designs^  and  judge  the  law  of  God  by  the  law  oi-a\v^  and  make 
the  serpentine  seed  in  us  (o  be  the  interpreter  of  divine  ora«Je& 
This  is  like  Belshazzar,  to  drink  heallhs  out  of  the  sacred  res- 
tets.  As  God  is  the  author  of  his  law  aad  word,  so  he  is  th« 
best  interpreter  of  it;  the  Scripture  having  an  impress  of  divia* 
wisdoio,  holiness,  and  goodoen,  must  be  regarded  aooording  to 
that  impiese,  with  a  submtwioD  and  meekness  of  spirit  and 
teverence  of  God  in  it.  But  when  in  our  inquiries  into  the 
word,  we  inquire  not  of  God,  but  consult  flesh  and  biood, 
Ibe  temper  of  the  tisies  wherein  we  live,  or  the  satisfaction  of 
a  party  we  side  withal,  and  impose  glosses  upon  it  aooording 
to  our  own  fancies,  it  is  I*  put  laws  upon  God,  and  make  aeU" 
lite  rule  of  him.  He  that  ioterprels  the  law  to  bolster  up  boom 
eager  appetite  againat  the  will  of  the  lawgiver,  asnibes  to 
binaself  as  great  aa  authority  as  to  him  that  enacted  iL 

[9.}  Ill  falling  i^  from  God  after  some  fair  compliances, 
when  his  will  graleth  upon  os  and  crosseth  ours.  They  wiH 
walk  with  him  as  far  as  he  pleaseth  them,  and  leave  him  upon 
the  first  distaste,  as  though  God  most  observe  their  humours 
more  than  they  his  will.  Amos  must  be  suspended  from  pro- 
pfaesyii^  because  the  land  could  not  bear  his  words,  at>d  his 
discourses  condemned  their  unworthy  practices  against  God. 
Aj»os  viL  10,  &c.  The  young  man  came  not  to  receive  direc- 
tions from  our  SaviDur,  but  expected  a  confirmation  of  hisowa 
rules,  rather  than  an  imposition  of  new.  Mark  x.  17.  2S.  He 
rather  cares  for  commeodaUons  than  instructjons,  and  upon  the 
disappointment  turns  his  back.  He  was  sad,  that  Cln-ist  wovU 
not  suffer  him  to  be  rich  and  a  Christian  together,  and  leatrea 
him  because  his  oommand  was  not  auitaUe  to  the  law  of  hi* 
covetousoess.  Some  truths  that  are  at  a  further  distance  from 
us,  we  can  hear  gladly.  But  when  the  conscience  begins  to 
wnart  under  others,  if  God  will  not  observe  our  wills,  we  wiU 
with  Herod,  be  a  law  to  oureehres.  Mark  vi.  SO.  S7. 
More  iBstan<%s might  bo  observed; 

Ingratitude  is  a  setting  up  self,  and  an  imposing  laws  on  God. 
It  is  as  much  as  to  say,  God  did  no  more  than  he  was  obliged 
to  do;  as  if  the  mercies  we  have  were  an  act  of  duty  in  God, 
and  not  of  bounty. — ^Insatiable  desires  after  wealth;  henoe  are 
Uhose  apeecbss,  "  We  will  go  into  such  a  city,  and  buy  and  sell, 
andgetgaio."  James  ir.  13.  As  though  they  had  the  command 
of  God,  and  God  must  lackey  aAer  thair  wills. — When  our 
hearts  are  not  contented  with  any  supply  of  our  wants,  but  are 
craving  an  overplus  for  onr  lust:  whan  we  are  unsatisfied  in 
the  mtdst  of  plenty,  and  still,  like  the  grave,  cry.  Give,  give. 
Incorrigibleoeas  iind«  afflictioa  also  erincae  this. 
'jit^ertian  B.  As  man  would  be  a  law  to  himself,  so  be  would 
be  his  ovra  and  tui  happiness  in  opposUioa  to  God. 
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Here  four  things  should  be  discoursed  on.  Man  would  make 
himself  his  own  end  and  happiness. — He  would  make  any 
thing  his  end  and  happiness  rather  than  God. — He  would  make 
himself  the  end  of  all  creatures. — He  would  make  himself  the 
end  of  God. 

(1.)  Man  would  make  himself  his  own  end  and  happiness. 
As  God  ought  to  be  esteemed  the  first  cause,  in  point  of  our 
dependence  on  him,  so  he  ought  to  be  our  last  end,  in  point  of 
our  enjoymenl  of  him.  When  we  therefore  trust  in  ourselves, 
we  refuse  him  as  the  Srst  cause;  and  when  we  act  for  ourselves 
and  expect  a  blessedness  from  oui^elves,  we  refuse  him  as  the 
chiefest  good  and  last  end,  which  is  an  undeniable  piece  of 
atheism.  For  man  is  a  creature  of  a  higher  rank  than  others 
in  the  world,  and  was  not  made  as  animals,  plants,  and  other 
works  of  the  Divine  power,  materially  lo  glorify  God;  but  a 
rational  creature,  intentionally  to  honour  God  by  obedience  to 
his  rule,  dependence  on  his  goodness,  and  zeal  for  his  glory. 
It  is  therefore  as  much  a  slighting  of  Ood,  for  man,  a  creature, 
to  set  himself  up  as  his  own  end,  as  to  regard  himself  as  his 
own  law. 

For  the  discovery  of  this,  observe  that  there  is  a  tbree-fold 
self-love. 

Natural;  which  is  common  to  us  by  the  law  of  nature  with 
other  creatures,  inanimate,  as  well  as  animate;  and  so  closely 
twisted  with  the  nature  of  every  creature,  that  it  cannot  be  dis- 
solved, but  with  the  dissolution  of  nature  itself.  It  consisted 
Dot  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  to  create  an  unna- 
tural nature,  or  to  command  any  thing  unnatural.  Nor  doth 
he;  for  when  he  commands  us  to  sacrifice  ourselves  and  dear- 
est lives  for  himself,  it  is  not  without  a  promise  of  a  more  noble 
«tate  and  being,  in  exchange  for  what  we  lose.  This  self-love 
is  not  only  commendable,  but  necessary,  as  a  rule  to  measuiB 
that  duty  we  owe  to  our  neighbour,  whom  we  cannot  love  as 
ourselves  if  we  do  not  first  love  ourselves.  God  having  planted 
this  self-love  in  our  nature,  makes  this  natural  principle  the 
measure  of  our  affection  to  all  mankind  of  the  same  blood  with 
ourselves. 

Carnal;  when  a  man  loves  himself  above  God,  in  opposition 
to  God,  with  a  contempt  of  God;  when  our  thoughts,  affiHitiona, 
designs,  centre  only  in  our  own  fleshly  interest;  and  rifle  God 
of  his  honour,  to  make  a  present  of  it  to  ourselves.  Thus  the 
natural  self-love,  in  itself  good,  becomes  criminal  by  the  excess, 
when  it  would  be  superior  and  not  subordinate  lo  God. 

Gracious;  when  we  love  ourselves  for  higher  ends  than  the 
nature  of  a  creature,  as  a  creature,  dictates,  namely,  in  subser- 
viency to  the  glory  of  God.  This  is  a  reduction  of  the  revolted 
creature,  to  hia  true  and  happy  order.    A  Christian  is  therefore 
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said  to  be  crested  io  Christ  to  good  works.  Eph.  ii.  1 0.  As  all 
creatures  were  created,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the 
hoDOUT  of  God,  80  the  grace  of  the  new  creatioa  carries  a  man 
to  answer  this  end,  and  to  order  all  his  operations  to  the  honour 
of  God,  and  bis  well  pleasing. 

The  first  is  from  natnre,  the  second  from  sin,  the  third  from 
grace.  The  first  is  implanted  by  creation,  the  second  the  fruit 
of  corruption,  and  the  third  is  by  the  powerful  operations  of 
grace. 

Now  the  carnal  self-love  is  set  up  in  the  stead  of  God  aa  our 
last  end;  like  the  sea,- which  all  the  little  and  great  streams  of 
our  actions  ruD  to  and  rest  in. 

And  this  is, 

NaturaL  It  sticks  as  close  to  us  as  our  souls;  it  is  as  natural 
as  sin;  the  foundation  of  all  the  evil  in  the  world.  As  self- 
abhorrence  is  the  first  stone  that  is  laid  in  conversion,  so  aa 
inordinate  self-love  was  the  first  inlet  to  all  iniquity:  as  grace 
is  a  rising  from  self  to  centre  in  God,  so  is  sin  a  shrinking  from 
God  into  the  mire  of  a  carnal  selfishness.  Since  every  creature 
is  nearest  to  itself  and  next  to  God,  it  cannot  fall  from  God,  but 
must  immediately  sink  into  self.  Aad  therefore  all  sins  are 
well  said  to  be  branches  or  modifications  of  this  fundamental 
passion.'  What  is  wrath,  but  a  defence  and  strengthening  of 
self  against  the  attempts  of  some  real  or  imaginary  evil? 
Whence  springs  envy,  but  from  a  self-love,  grieved  at  its  own 
wants  in  the  midst  of  another's  enjoyment,  able  to  supply  it? 
What  is  impatience,  but  a  regret  that  self  is  not  provided  for  at 
the  rate  of  our  wish,  and  that  it  has  met  with  a  shock  against 
supposed  merit  I  What  is  pride,  but  a  sense  of  self-worth,  a  de> 
elre  to  have  self  of  a  higher  elevation  than  others?  What  is 
drunkenness,  but  a  seekuig  a  satisfaction  for  sensual  self  in  the 
spoils  of  reason?  No  sin  is  committed  as  sin,  but  as  it  pretends 
a  self-satisfaction.  Sin  indeed  may  well  be  termed  a  man's  self, 
because  it  is,  since  the  loss  of  original  righteousness,  the  form 
that  overspreads  every  part  of  our  souls.  The  understanding 
assents  to  nothing  false  but  under  the  notion  of  true,  and  the 
will  embraces  nothing  evil  but  under  the  notion  of  good;  but 
the  rule  whereby  we  measure  the  truth  and  goodness  of  pro- 
posed objects,  is  not  the  unerring  word,  but  the  incUnatious  of 
self,  the  gratifying  of  which  is  the  aim  of  our  whole  Uves. 

Sin  and  self  are  all  one.  What  is  called  a  living  to  sin  in  one 
place,  Rom.  vi.,  is  called  a  living  to  self  in  another.  "That  they 
tbat  live  should  not  hve  unto  themselves."  X  Cor.  v.  15.  And 
upon  this  account  it  is  that  both  the  Hebrew  word,  'w*  and  the 
Greek  word,  o/tapr^wte,  used  in  Scripture  to  express  sin,  pro- 
perly sigai^T  ^  1^  the  mark,  and  swerve  bom  that  object  to 
■  M(M,DML3.^n.  p.974. 
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which  all  our  actions  shonld  be  directed,  Qamely,  the  gtory-  of 
God.  When  we  fell  to  loving  ourselves,  we  felt  from  loving 
God:  and  therefore  when  (he  psalmist  saith,  there  were  noue 
that  sought  God,  namely,  as  the  last  end,  he  presently  adds, 
"  they  are  all  gone  aside,"  namely,  from  their  true  mark,  and 
therefore  become  filthy.  Psal.  xiv.  3. 

Since  it  is  natural,  it  is  also  universal.  Ps.  xiv.  1.  The  not 
seeking  God  is  as  universal  as  our  ignorance  of  him.  No  man 
in  a  Slate  of  nature,  but  has  it  predominant;  no  renewed  man 
on  this  side  heaven  but  has  it  partially:  the  one  has  it  fiourish- 
ing,  the  other  has  it  struggling.  If  to  aim  at  the  glory  of  God 
as  the  chief  end,  and  not  to  live  to  ourselves,  be  the  greatest 
mark  of  the  restoration  of  the  Divine  image,  S  Cor.  v,  15,  and 
a  conformity  to  Christ,  who  glorified  not  himself,  Heh.  v.  S,  but 
the  Father,  John  xvii.  4,  then  every  man  wallowing  in  the  mire 
of  corrupt  nature,  pays  a  homage  to  self,  as  a  renewed  man  ia 
biassed  by  the  honour  of  God. 

The  Holy  Ghost  excepts  none  from  thiscrime,  "all  seek  their 
own."  Phil.  ii.  81.  It  is  rare  for  them  to  look  above  or  beyond 
themselves':  whatsoever  may  be  the  immediate  subject  of  their 
thoughts  and  inquiries,  yet  the  utmost  end  and  stage  is  theii 
profit,  honour,  or  pleasure:  whatever  it  be  that  immediately 
possesses  the  mind  and  will,  self  sits  tike  a  queen,  and  swayB 
the  sceptre,  and  orders  things  at  that  rate  that  Ood  is  excluded, 
and  can  find  no  room  in  his  thoughts;  "  The  wicked,  through 
the  pride  of  his  countenance,  will  not  seek  after  God;  God  is 
not  in  ail  his  thoughts."  Psal.  x.  4.  The  whole  little  world  ot 
man  b  so  overflowed  with  a  deluge  of  self,  that  the  dove,  the 
glory  of  the  Creator,  can  find  no  place  where  to  aet  ila  foot; 
and  if  ever  it  gain  the  favour  of  admittance,  it  is  to  di^uise 
and  be  a  vassal  to  some  carnal  project ;  a&  the  glory  of  God  wa« 
a  mask  for  the  ontrdering  his  servants.- 

It  is  from  the  power  of  this  principle  that  the  difficulty  oi 
conversion  arises.  As  there  is  no  greater  pteasure  ta  a  believing 
Kul  than  the  giving  itself  tip  to  God,  and  no  stronger  desire  in 
it  than  to  have  a  fixed  and  unchan^able  will  t»  serve  the  de- 
signs of  bis  honour:  so  there  is  no  greater  torment  to  a  widced 
man  than  to  part  with  his  carnal  ends,  and  lay  down  the  Da- 
gou  of  self  at  the  feet  of  the  ark.  Self-iovs  and  salf-opinon 
in  the  Pharisees,  waylaid  all  the  entertainment  of  truth.  They 
sought  honour  one  of  another,  and  not  the  honour  which  comes 
from  God.  John  v.  44.  It  is  of  so  large  an  extent,  and  aa  in- 
rimiating  a  nature,  that  it  winds  itself  into  the  exercise  of 
moral  virtues,  mixes  with  our  charity.  Matt.  vi.  S,  and  find* 
nourishment  in  the  ashes  of  martyrdom,  1  Cor.  xiii.  3. 

This  making  ourselves  our  end,  will  appear  in  a  few  things. 

[1.]  In  frequent  Bsl£-BpplaaBeay  and  inward  OTerweeoiog 
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leflecttotHi.  Nothing  ia  more  ordinary  in  the  natarea  of  mea, 
dian  a  doting  on  their  own  perfections,  acquisitions,  or  actions 
in  tbe  world.  Most  think  of  themselves  above  what  they  ought 
to  think.  Rom.  xii.  3.  Few  think  of  themselves  so  meanly  as 
Uiey  ought  to  ihiuk.  This  sticks  as  close  to  us  as  our  skin. 
And  as  humility  is  the  beauty  of  grace,  this  is  the  fihhiest  soil 
of  nature.  Our  thoughts  run  more  delightfully  upon  the  track 
of  our  own  perfections,  than  the  excellency  of  God.  And  whea 
-ire  find  any  thing  of  a  seeming  worth,  that  may  make  U3  glitter 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  how  cheerfully  do  we  grasp  end  em'' 
brace  ourselves!  When  the  grosser  profanenesses  of  men  have 
been  discarded,  and  the  floods  of  them  dammed  up ;  the  head  of 
corruption,  whence  they  sprang,  will  swell  the  higher  within, 
in  aelf-applauding  speculations  of  their  own  reformation,  with* 
out  acknowledgments  of  their  own  weaknesses,  and  desires  of 
Divine  assistance  to  make  a  further  progress.  "  I  thank  Ood,  I 
am  not  like  this  publican."  Luke  xviii.  11.  A  self-reflection, 
with  a  contempt  rather  than  compassioa  to  his  neighbour,  is 
frequent  in  every  Pharisee.  The  vapours  of  self-affections,  in 
our  clouded  understandings,  like  those  in  the  air  in  misty  morn- 
ings,  alter  the  appearance  of  things,  and  make  them  look  bigger 
than  they  are.  This  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  sin  of  the 
fallen  angels,  who  reflecting  upon  their  own  natural  excellency 
superior  to  other  creatures,  would  find  a  blessedness  in  their 
own  nature,  as  Ood  did  in  his;  and  make  themselves  the  last 
end  of  their  actions.  It  is  from  this  principle  we  are  naturally 
so  ready  to  compare  ourselves,  rather  with  those  that  are  below 
OS*  than  with  those  that  are  above  us;  aAd  often  think  those 
that  are  above  us,  inferior  to  us,  and  secretly  glory  that  we  are 
become  none  of  the  meanest  and  lowest  in  natural  or  morat 
excellencies. 

How  far  were  the  gracious  penmen  of  the  Scripture  from 
this,  who  when  possessed  and  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood, 
and  filled  vithasenseof  him,  instead  of  applauding  themselves, 
publish  upon  record  their  own  faults  to  all  the  eyes  of  the 
world!  And  if  Peter,  as  some  think,  dictated  the  gospel  which 
Mark  wrote  as  his  amanuensis,  it  is  observable,  tiiat  his  crime 
in  denying  his  Master  is  aggravated  in  that  gospel  iu  some 
circumstances,  and  less  spoken  of  his  repentance,  than  in  the 
other  evangelists.  "  When  he  thought  thereon,  he  wept,"  Mark 
liv.  72;  but  in  the  other,  "  He  went  out,  and  wept  bitterly." 
Malt.  xxVL  75.  Luke  zxii.  62. 

This  is  one  part  of  atheism  and  self-idolatry,  to  magnify 
ourselves  with  the  forgetfulness  and  to  the  injury  of  our  Crea- 
tor. 

[2.]  In  ascribing  the  glory  of  what  we  do  or  have,  to  our- 
selves, to  our  own  wisdom,  power^and  virtue.    How  flaunting 
Vol.  I.— 19 
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is  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  prospect  of  Babylot^  which  he  bad 
exalted  to  be  the  head  of  so  great  an  empire,  "Is  Dot  this  great 
Babylon  that  I  have  built?"  Dan.  iv.  30.  He  struts  upon  (he 
battlements  of  his  palace,  as  if  there  were  no  God  but  himself 
in  the  world,  while  his  eye  could  not  but  see  the  heaTeiwabove 
him  to  be  none  of  his  own  framing;  attributing  his  acquisitions 
to  his  own  arm,  and  referring  them  to  his  own  honour,  for  his 
own  delight;  not  for  the  honour  of  God,  as  a  creature  ought; 
nor  for  the  advantage  of  his  subjects,  as  the  duty  of  a  princs: 
ha  regards  Babylon  as  his  heaven,  and  himself  as  bis  idol,  as  if 
be  were  all,  and  God  nothing.  An  example  of  this  we  have  in 
the  present  age.  But  it  is  oflen  observed,  that  God  vindicates 
bis  own  honour,  brings  the  most  heroical  men  to  contempt  and 
unfortunate  ends,  as  a  punishment  of  their  pride,  as  he  did 
here,  "  While  the  word  was  in  the  king's  mouth,  there  Cell  « 
voice  from  heaven."  I)an.ir.  31.'  This  was  Herod's  crime,  to 
suffer  others  to  do  it:  he  had  discovered  his  eloquence  actively, 
and  made  himself  his  own  end  passively,  in  approving  the  fliU- 
teries  of'ihe  people;  and  offered  not  with  oue  hand  to  God  the 
glory  he  received  from  his  people  with  the  other.  Acta  zii 
SS,  23.  Samosatenus  is  reported  to  have  put  down  the  hyoma 
which  were  sung  for  the  glory  of  God  and  Christ,  and  caused 
songs  to  be  sung  in  the  temple  for  his  own  honour. 

When  any  thing. succeeds  well,  we  are  ready  to  attribute  it 
to  our  own  prudence  and  industry:  if  we  meet  with  a  cross, 
we  fret  against  the  stars  and  fortune,  and  second  causes,  and 
sometimes  against  God;  as  they  curse  God  as  well  as  tbsir 
king,  Isa.  viii.  SI,  not  acknowledging  any  defect  in  themselves. 
The  psalmist  by  his  repetition  of  "  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  u^ 
but  to  thy  name  give  glory,"  Fsal.  cxv.  1,  implies  the  nato- 
rality  of  this  temper,  and  the  difficulty  to  cleanse  our  hearts 
from  those  self-renections.  If  it  be  angelical  to  refuse  an  undue 
glory  stolen  from  God's  throne.  Rev.  xxii.  8,  9,  it  is  diabolical 
to  acc^t  and  cherish  it.  To  seek  our  own  glory  is  not  glory, 
Prov.  zxv.  37.  It  is  vile,  and  the  dishonour  of  a  creature,  who 
by  the  law  of  his  creation  is  referred  to  another  end.  So  much 
as  we  sacrifice  to  our  own  credit,  to  the  dexterity  of  our  hands, 
or  the  sagacity  of  our  wit,  we  detract  from  God. 

[3.]  In  desires  to  hare  .self-pleasing  doctrines;  when  we 
oannot  endure  to  hear  any  thing  that  crosses  the  flesh ;  though 
the  wise  man  tells  us,  "  It  is  better  to  hear  the  rebuke  of  the 
wise,  than  the  song  of  fools."  Eccles.  vii.  5.  If  Hanani  the 
saet  reprove  king  Asa  for  not  relying  on  the  Lord,  his  passion 
shall  be  armed  for  self  against  the  prophet,  and  arrest  him  a 
prisoner.  2  Chron.  xvL  1 0.  If  Micaiah  declare  to  Ahab  the 
evil  Uiat  shall  befall  him,  Amon  the  governor  idiall  receive 
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orders  to  clap  him  op  in  a  dangeoD.  Fire  doth  sot  sooner 
seize  upoo  combustible  matter,  than  fury  will  be  kindled,  if 
self  be  but  pinched.  This  interest  of  lustful  self  barred  the 
heart  of  Heiodias  against  the  entertainment  of  the  troth,  and 
caosed  her  savagely  to  dip  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  Bap- 
tist, to  make  him  a  sacrifice  to  that  inward  idol.  Mark  vi.  18, 
19.  28. 

[4.]  In  being  highly  concerned  for  injuries  done  to  ourselves, 
and  little  or  not  at  all  concerned  for  injuries  done  to  God.  How 
will  the  blood  rise  in  us,  when  otir  honour  and  reputation  are 
invaded,  and  scarce  reflect  upon  the  dishonour  God  suffers  in 
our  sigbA  and  hearing.  Violent  passions  will  transform  us  ints 
Boanerges  in  the  one  case,  and  our  unconcerned  ness  render  us 
Gallics  in  the  other.  We  shall  extenuate  that  which  concerns 
God>  and  aggravate  that  which  concerns  ourselves.  Nothing 
but  the  death  of  Jonathan,  a  first  born-and  a  generous  son,  wilt 
flatisfy  his  father  Saul,  when  the  authority  of  his  edict  was 
broken  by  his  tasting  of  honey;  though  he  had  recompensed 
bis  crime  committed  in  ignorance,  by  the  purchase  of  a  gallant 
▼ictory.  But  when  the  authority  of  God  was  violated  in  saving 
tbe  Amalekites'  cattle,  against  the  command  of  a  greater  Sove- 
reign than  himself;  he  can  datib  the  business,  and  excuse  it 
with  a  design  of  sacrificing.  He  was  not  so  earnest  in  hinder- 
mg  the  people  from -the  breach  of  God's  command,  as  he  was 
in  vindicating  the  honour  of  his  own,  1  Sam.  zv.  81.  Ha 
eould  hardly  admit  of  an  excuse  to  salve  his  own  honour;  but 
in  the  concerns  of  God's  honour,  pretend  piety,  to  cloak  his 
avarice. 

And  it  is  often  seen,  when  tbe  violation  of  God's  authority 
and  the  stain  of  our  own  reputation  are  coupled  together;  we 
are  more  troubled  for  what  disgraces  us,  than  for  what  di»> 
henouiB  God;  when  Saul  had  thus  transgressed,  he  is  desirous 
that  Samuel  would  turn  again  to  preserve  his  own  honour 
before  the  elders,  rather  than  grieved  that  he  had  broken  the 
command  of  God.  ver.  30. 

[5.]  In  trusting  in  ourselves.  When  we  coosult  with  our 
own  wit  and  wisdom,  more  than  inquire  of  God,  and  ask  leave 
<rf  him:  as  the  Assyrian, "  By  the  strength  of  my  hand  I  have 
done  it,  and  by  my  wisdom;  for  I  am  prudent."  Isa.  z.  13. 
When  we  atteaipt  ^ings  in  the  strength  of  our  own  heads  and 
parts,  and  trust  in  our  own  industry,  without  application  to 
Ood,  for  direction,  blessing,  and  success,  we  affect  the  privilege 
of  the  Deity,  and  make  gods  of  ourselves.  The  same  language 
in  reality  with  Ajax  in  Sophocles:  "  Others  think  to  overcome 
with  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  but  I  hope  to  gain  honour 
without  them."  Dependence  and  trust  is  an  act  doe  from  the 
creature  only  to  Ood.     Hwice  God  aggravates  the  crime  of  the 
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Jews  in  trusting  in  Egypt,  "  the  Egyptians  are  men,  and  not 
God."  Isa.  xxxi.  3.  Confidence  in  ourselves  is  a  defection  from 
God.  Jer.  xvii.  5.  And  when  we  depart  from  and  cast  off 
God  10  depend  upon  ourselves,  which  is  but  an  arm  of  flesh, 
■we  choose  the  arm  of  flesh  for  our  god;  we  rob  God  of  that 
confidence  we  ought  to  place  in  him,  and  that  adoration  which 
is  due  to  him,  and  build  it  upon  another  foundation:  not  that 
we  are  to  neglect  the  reason  and  parts  God  hath  given  as,  oi 
spend  more  time  in  prayer  than  in  consulting  about  onr  own 
afi'airs;  but  to  mix  our  own  intentions  in  business  with  ejacula- 
tions to  Heaven,  and  lake  God  along  with  us  in  every  motion. 
But  certainly  it  is  an  idolizing  of  self,  when  we  are  more  dili- 
gent in  our  attendance  on  our  own  wit,  than  fervent  in  oar 
recourses  to  God. 

[6.]  The  power  of  sinful  self,  above  the  efficacy  of  the  no- 
tion of  God,  is  evident  in  our  workings  for  carnal  self  against 
the  light  of  our  own  consciences.  When  men  of  sublime  rea- 
son and  clear  natural  wisdom,  are  voluntary  staves  to  their  own 
lusts,  row  against  the  stream  of  their  own  consciences,  serve 
carnal  self  with  a  disgraceful  and  disturbing  drudgery,  making 
it  their  god,  sacrificing  natural  self,  all  sentiments  of  virtue,  and 
the  quiet  of  their  lives,  to  the  pleasure,  honotur,  and  satisfaction 
of  carnal  self;  this  is  a  prostituting  God,  in  his  deputy  con- 
science, to  carnal  affections,  when  their  eyes  are  shut  against 
the  enlightenings  of  it,  and  their  ears  deaf  to  its  voice,  but  open 
to  the  least  breath  and  whisper  of  self;  a  debt  that  the  creature 
owes  supremely  to  God. 

Much  more  might  be  said,  but  let  us  see  what  atheism  lurks 
in  this,  and  how  it  intrenches  upon  God. 

It  is  a  usurping  God's  prerogative.  It  is  God's  prerogative 
to  be  his  own  end,  and  act  for  his  own  glory,  because  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  him  in  excellency  and  goodness  to  act  for: 
be  had  not  his  being  from  any  thing  without  himself,  whereby 
he  should  be  obliged  to  act  for  any  thing  but  himself.  To  make 
otirselves  then  our  last  end,  is  to  co-rival  God  in  his  being  the 
supreme  good,  and  blessedness  to  himself:  as  if  we  were  our 
own  principle,  the  author  of  our  own  being,  and  were  not 
obliged  to  a  higher  power  than  ourselves  for  what  we  are  and 
have.  To  direct  the  lines  of  all  our  motions  to  ourselves,  is  to 
imply  that  they  first  issued  only  from  ourselves.  When  we  are 
rivals  to  God  in  his  chief  end,  we  own  or  desire  to  be  rivals  to 
him  in  the  principle  of  his  being:  this  is  to  set  ourselves  in  the 
place  of  God.  AH  things  have  something  without  them,  and 
above  them  as  their  end :  all  inferior  creatures  act  ,for  some 
superior  order  in  the  rank  of  creation;  the  lesser  animals  are 
designed  for  the  greater,  and  all  for  man;  man,  therefore,  fw 
something  nobler  than  himself    To  make  ourselves  therefore 
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oar  own  end  is  to  deny  any  superior,  (o  whom  we  are  to  direct 
oar  actions.  God  alone  being  the  Supreme  Being,  can  be  his 
own  ultimate  end,  for  if  there  were  any  thing  higher  and  bet- 
ter than  God,  the  purity  and  righteousness  of  his  own  nature 
would  cause  him  to  act  for  and  toward  that  as  his  chiefest  mark. 
This  is  the  highest  sacrilege,  to  alienate  the  proper  good  and 
rights  of  God,  and  employ  them  for  our  own  use;  to  steal  from 
him  his  own  honour,  and  put  it  into  our  own  cabinets;  like 
those  birds  that  ravished  the  sacrifice  from  the  altar  and  car- 
ried it  to  their  own  nests.  When  we  lore  only  ourselves,  and 
act  for  no  other  end  but  ourselves,  we  invest  ourselves  with  the 
dominion  which  is  the  right  of  God,  and  take  the  crown  from 
his  head:  for  as  the  crown  belongs  to  the  king,  so  (o  love  his 
ovD  will,  to  will  by  his  own  will  and  for  himself,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  God,  because  he  has  no  other  will,  no  other  end  above 
bim  to  be  the  rule  and  scope  of  his  actions. 

When  therefore  we  are  by  self-love  transformed  wholly  into 
ourselves,  we  make  ourselves  oar  own  foundation,  without  God 
and  agsinst  God;  when  we  mind  our  own  glory  and  praise, 
-we  would  have  a  royal  state  equal  with  God,  who  created  all 
things  for  himself.  Prov.  xvi,  4.  What  can  man  do  more  for 
God  than  be  naturally  does  for  himself,  since  he  does  all  those 
things  for  himself  which  he  should  do  for  God?  we  own  our- 
selves to  be  our  own  creators  and  benefactors,  and  fling  off  all 
sentiments  of  gratitude  to  him. 

It  is  a  vilifying  of  God.  When  we  make  ourselves  our  end, 
it  is  plain  language  that  God  is  not  our  happiness:  we  postpone 
God  to  ourselves,  as  if  he  were  not  an  object  so  excellent  and 
fit  for  our  love  as  ourselves  are ;  for  it  is  irrational  to  make 
that  our  end  which  is  not  God,  and  not  the  chiefest  good.  It 
is  to  deny  bim  to  be  better  than  we,  to  make  him  not  to  be  so 
good  as  ourselves,  and  so  fit  to  be  our  chiefest  good  as  ourselves 
are;  that  he  has  not  deserved  any  such  acknowledgment  at 
our  hands  by  all  that  he  has  done  for  us.  We  assert  ourselves 
his  superiors  by  such  kind  of  acting,  though  we  are  infinitely 
more  inferior  to  God  than  any  creature  can  be  to  us.  Man 
cannot  dishonour  God  more  than  by  referring  that  to  his  own 
glory  which  God  made  for  his  own  praise,  upon  account  where- 
of he  only  has  a  right  to  glory  and  praise,  and  none  else.  He 
thus  changes  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  a  cor- 
mptible  image,  Rom.  i.  S3;  a  perishing  fame  and  reputation, 
which  extends  but  little  beyond  the  limits  of  bis  own  habita- 
tion, or  if  it  does,  survives  but  a  few  years,  and  perishes  at  last 
with  the  age  wherein  he  lived. 

It  is  as  much  as  in  us  lies  a  destroying  of  God.  By  this  tem- 
per we  destroy  that  God  that  made  us,  because  we  destroy  hia 
iDloDtion  and  his  honour.    God  cannot  ontlive  his  will  and  his 
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glorjr,  beeaase  he  cuinot  have  any  other  rule  but  his  own  wiA, 
or  any  othar  end  but  his  ovn  honour.  The  setting  up  self  u 
our  end,  puts  a  nullity  upon  the  true  Deiry:  by  paying  to  our- 
selves that  respect  and  honour  which  is  due  to  ti«d^ve  make 
the  true  God  as  no  God.  Whosoever  makes  himself  a  king  ctf 
his  prince's  rights  and  territories,  manifests  an  intent  to  throw 
him  out  of  his  government.  To  choose  ourselves  as  our  end 
is  to  undeify  God,  since  to  be  the  last  end  of  a  rational  creatore 
is  a  right  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  the  Deity;  and  there- 
fore not  to  set  God,  but  self,  always  before  us,  is  to  acknow- 
ledge no  being  but  ourselves  to  be  Ood. 

{2.  ]  The  second  thing  is,  man  would  make  any  thing  his  end 
and  happiuess  rather  than  God.  An  end  is  so  necessary  in  all 
our  actions,  that  he  deserves  not  the  name  of  a  rational  crea^ 
ture  that  proposes  not  one  to  himself.  This  is  the  distinction 
between  rational  creatures  and  others;  they  act  with  a  formal 
intention,  whereas  other  creatures  are  directed  to  their  end  by 
a  natural  instinct,  and  moved  by  nature  to  what  the  others 
should  be  moved  to  by  reason.  When  a  man  therefore  acts  for 
that  end,  which  was  not  intended  him  by  the  law  of  his  crea- 
tion, nor  la  suited  to  the  noble  faculties  of  his  soul,  he  acts  con- 
trary to  God,  overturns  his  order,  and  merits  no  better  a  title 
than  that  of  an  atheist. 

A  man  may  be  said  two  ways  to  make  a  thing  bis  last  end 
and  chief  good. 

Formally.  When  he  actually  judges  this  or  that  thing  to  be 
bis  diiefest  good,  and  orders  all  things  to  it.  So  man  does  not 
formally  judge  sin  to  be  good,  or  any  object  which  is  the  incen- 
tive of  sin  to  be  his  last  end:  this  cannot  be  while  he  has  the 
exercise  of  his  rational  faculties. 

Virtually  and  implicitly.  When  he  lores  any  thing  against 
the  command  of  God,  and  prefers  in  the  stream  of  his  actitms 
the  enjoyment  of  that,  before  the  fruition  of  God ;  and  lays  ont 
more  strength  and  expends  more  time  in  the  gaining  that,  than 
answering  the  true  end  of  his  creation:  when  he  acts  so  as  if 
•omething  below  God  could  make  him  happy  without  God, 
or  that  God  could  not  make  him  happy  without  the  addi- 
tion of  something  else.  Thus  the  glutton  makes  a  god  of  his 
dainties;  the  ambitious  man  of  his  honour;  the  incontinent  man 
of  his  lust;  and  the  covetous  man  of  his  wealth;  and  conse- 
quently esteems  them  as  his  chiefest  good,  and  the  most  noble 
end,  to  which  he  directs  his  thoughts.  Thus  be  vilifies  and 
lessens  the  true  God,  which  can  make  him  happy,  in  a  multi- 
tude of  false  gods,  that  can  only  render  him  miserable.  He  that 
loves  pleasure  more  than  God,  says  in  his  heart  there  is  no  Ood 
but  his  pleasure.  He  that  loves  his  belly  mora  than  God,  says 
in  his  heart  there  is  no  god  but  hia  belly.    Their  h 
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tMM  accounted  to  lie  in  that  God  that  made  the  world,  but  in  the 
pleasure  or  profit  they  make  their  god. 

Id  this,  though  a  created  object  be  the  immediate  and  subor- 
dinate term  to  which  we  turD,  yet  principally  and  ultimately, 
the  affection  to  it  terminates  in  self:  nothing  is  naturally  enter- 
tained by  us,  but  as  it  affects  our  sense,  or  mingles  with  some 
promise  of  advantage  to  us. 
This  is  seen, 

[I.]  Id  Uie  fewer  thoi^hts  we  have  of  God,  than  of  any 
thing  else.  Did  we  apprehend  God  to  be  our  chiefest  good  and 
highest  end,  should  we  grudge  him  the  pains  of  a  few  days' 
thoughts  upon  him?  Men  in  Iheii  travels  are  frequently  think- 
ing upon  their  intended  stage;  but  our  thoughts  run  upon  new 
acquisitions  to  increase  our  wealth,  rear  up  our  families,  re- 
venge our  injuries,  and  support  our  reputation.  I'rides  posseai 
us;  but  God  is  not  in  all  our  thoughts,  Psa.  x.  4,  seldom  the 
aole  object  of  them.  We  have  durable  thoughts  of  transitory 
tlni^;s,  and  flitting  thoughts  of  a  durable  aqd  eternal  good.  The 
covenaut  o£  grace  engages  the  whole  heart  to  God,  and  ban 
any  thing  else  from  engrossing  it.  But  what  strangers  are  God 
and  the  souls  of  most  meni  Though  we  have  tiie  knowledge  of 
him  by  creation,  yet  he  is  for  the  most  part  an  unknown  God 
in  the  relations  wherein  be  stands  to  us,  because  a  God  unde- 
lighted  in.  Hence  it  is,  as  one  observes,'  that  because  we  ob- 
serve not  the  ways  of  God's  wisdom,  conceive  not  of  him  in  his 
vast  perfections,  nor  are  stricken  with  an  admiration  of  his 
goodness,  we  have  fewer  good  sacred  poems  than  of  any 
other  kind.  The  wits  of  men  hang  the  wing  when  they  come 
to  exercise  their  reason  and  fancies  about  God.  Farts  and 
strength  are  given  us,  as  well  as  corn  and  wine  to  the  Israelites 
for  the  service  of  God :  but  those  are  consecrated  to  some  cursed 
Baal.  Hoa.  ii.  8.  Like  Venus  in  the  poet,  we  forsake  heaven  to 
follow  some  Adonis. 

[2,1  In  the  greedy  pursuit  of  the  world.  When  we  pursue 
worldly  wealth  or  worldly  reputation  with  more  vehemence 
than  the  riches  of  grace,  oi  the  favour  of  God.*  When  we  have 
a  foolish  imagination,  that  our  happiness  consists  in  them,  we 
prefer  earth  before  heaven,  broken  cisterns  which  can  hold  no 
water,  before  an  ever-springing  fountain  of  glory  and  blisi; 
and,  as  though  there  were  a  defect  in  God,  cannot  be  content 
with  him  as  oar  portion,  without  an  addition  of  something  infe- 
rior to  him.  When  we  make  it  our  hopes,  and  say  to  the  golden 
wedge,  "  Thou  art  my  confidmoe:"  and  rejoice  more  becanse 

■  Julwon,  Me  book  1.  cap.  14.  ^  46. 

*  Qaod  quiaqae  pra  cetera  petit,  ■DfitDDDm  jn^ic&t  bononi.  "  What  b  nun  por- 
n««*b«t«  alliAbnr  tIili>si,tlutbei«dfwhuoliiefsi>od."    Boat  lib.  3.  p.  M. 
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it  is  great,  and  because  our  hand  bath  gotten  much,  than  in  the 
privilege  of  communion  wilh  God  and  the  prorniae  of  an  ever- 
lasting fruition  of  him,  Job.  zxxi.  24,  25.  This  is  so  gross,  that 
Job  joins  it  with  the  idolatry  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  he 
purgeth  himself  of,  ver.  26.  And  the  apostle,  when  he  mea- 
tions  covetonsness  or  covetous  men,  passes  it  not  over  without 
the  title  of  idolatry  to  the  vice,  and  idolater  to  the  person.  Col. 
ill,  5.  Eph.  V.  5;  in  that  it  is  a  preferring  clay  and  dirt  as  an 
end  more  desirable  than  the  original  of  all  goodness,  in  regard 
of  aSeciion  and  dependence. 

[3.]  In  a  strong  addictedness  to  sensual  pleasures.  Who 
make  thoir  belly  their  God,  Phil.  iii.  19;  subjecting  the  truths 
of  God  to  the  maintenance  of  their  luxury.  In  debasing  the 
higher  faculties  to  project  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  sensitive 
appetite  as  their  chief  happiness,  whereby  many  render  them- 
selves no  better  than  a  rout  of  sublimated  brutes  among  men, 
and  gross  atheists  to  God.  When  men's  thoughts  run  also  upon 
inventing  new  methods  to  satisfy  their  bestial  appetite,  for- 
saking the  pleasures  which  are  to  be  had  in  God,  which  are  the 
delights  of  angels,  for  the  satisfaction  of  brutes.  This  is  an  open 
and  unquestionable  refusal  of  God  for  otir  end,  when  our  reat 
is  in  them,  as  if  they  were  the  chief  good,  and  not  God. 

[4.]  In  paying  a  service  upon  any  success  in  (he  world,  to 
instruments^more  than  to  God  the  Sovereign  Author.  When 
they  sacri&ce  to  their  net,  and  burn  incense  to  their  drag.  Hab. 
i.  16.  Not  that  the  Assyrian  did  offer  a  sacrifice  to  his  arms, 
but  ascribed  to  them  what  was  due  only  to  Ood,  and  appro- 
priated the  victory  to  his  forces  and  arms.  The  prophet  alludes 
to  those  that  worshipped  their  warlike  instruments,  whereby 
they  had  attained  great  victories;  and  those  artificers  who  wor- 
shipped the  tools  by  which  they  had  purchased  great  wealth,  in 
the  stead  of  God ;  preferring  them  as  the  causes  of  their  happi- 
ness before  God  who  governs  the  world. 

Atid  are  not  our  affections,  upon  the  receiving  of  good  things, 
more  closely  fixed  to  the  instruments  of  conveyance,  than  to  the 
chief  Benefactor,  from  whose  cofiers  they  are  taken  ?  Do  ve 
not  more  delight  in  them,  and  hug  them  with  a  greater  endear- 
edness,  as  if  all  our  happiness  depended  on  them,  and  God 
were  no  more  than  a  bare  spectator  7  Just  as  if  when  a  man 
were  warmed  by  a  beam,  he  should  adore  that,  and  not  admire 
the  sun,  that  darts  it  out  upon  him. 

[5.]  In  paying  a  respect  to  man  more  than  God.  When  in  a 
pnblie  attendance  on  his  service,  we  will  not  laugh,  or  be  garish, 
because  men  see  us,  but  our  hearts  shall  be  in  a  ridiculous  pos- 
ture, playing  with  feathers  and  trifling  fancies,  though  God  sees 
US;  as  though  our  happiness  consisted  in  the  pleasing  of  meo,- 
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and  our  mtsety  in  a  respect  to  God.  There  is  no  foot  that  saith 
in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God,  but  he  sets  ap  something  in  his 
heart  as  a  god. 

This  is,  a  debasing  of  God  in  setting  up  a  creature.  It 
speaks  God  less  amiable  than  the  creature,  short  of  those 
perfections  which  some  silly^,  sordid  thing,  which  haih  en- 
grossed their  affections,  is  possessed  with;  as  if  the  cause 
of  all  being  could  be  transcended  by  his  creature,  and  a  vile 
lust  could  equal,  yea,  surmount  the  loveliness  of  God.  It 
15  to  say  to  God,  as  the  rich  to  the  poor,  "  stand  tbou  there, 
or  sit  here  under  my  footstool,"  James  ii.  3:  it  is  to  sink 
him  below  the  mire  of  the  world,  to  order  him  to  come  down 
from  his  glorious  throne,  and  take  his  place  below  a  con- 
temptible creature,  which  in  regard  of  its  in&aite  distance  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  him.  It  strips  God  of  the  love  that 
ia  due  to  him  by  the  right  of  his  nature,  and  tha  greatness 
of  his  d^ity;  and  of  the  trust  that  is  due  to  him, .as  the  first 
cause  and  the  chiefest  good,  as  though  he  were  too  feeble  and 
mean  to  be  our  blessedness.  This  is  intolerable,  to  make 
that  which  is  God's*  footstool,  the  earth,  to  climb  tip  into  his 
throne;  to  set  that  in  our  heart  which  God  hath  made  even 
below  ourselves,  and  put  under  our  feet;  to  make  that  which 
we  trample  apon,  to  dispose  of  the  right  which  God  has  to  our 
hearts;'  it  is  worse  than  if  a  queen  should  fall  in  love  with  the 
little  image  of  the  prince  in  the  palace,  and  slight  the  beauty 
of  his  person;  and  as  if  people  should  adore  the  footsteps  of  a 
king  in  the  dirt,  and  turn  their  backs  upon  his  presence. 

It  doth  stUl  more  debase  him  to  set  up  a  sin,  a  lust,  a  carnal 
affection,  as  our  chief  end.  To  steal  away  the  honour  due  to 
Ood,  and  appropriate  it  to  that  which  is  no  work  of  his  hands, 
to  that  which  is  loathsome  in  his  sight,  hath  disturbed  his  rest, 
and  wrung  out  his  just  breeth  to  kindle  a  hell  for  its  eternal 
lodging,  a  God-dishonouring  and  a  soul-murdering  lust — is 
worse  than  to  prefer  Barabbas  before  Christ.  The  baser  the 
thing,  the  worse  is  the  injury  to  him  with  whom  we  would 
associate  it.  If  it  were  some  generous  principle,  a  thing  useful 
to  the  world,  that  we  place  in  an  equality  with,  or  a  superiority 
above  him,  though  it  were  a  vile  usage,  yet  it  were  not  alto- 
gether BO  criminal :  but  to  gratify  some  unworthy  appetite,  with 
lbs  displeasure  of  the  Creator,  something  below  the  rational 
nature  of  man,  much  more  infinitely  below  the  excellent  majesty 
of  God,  is  a  more  unworthy  usage  of  him.  To  advance  one  of 
the  most  virtuous  nobles  in  a  kingdom  as  a  mark  of  our  service 
and  subjection,  is  not  so  dishonourable  to  a  despised  prince,  as 
to  take  a  shabby  beggar,  or  a  carcass,  to  place  in  his  throne. 
Creeping  things,  abominable  beasts,  the  Egyptian  idols,  cats, 
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and  ciocodiles,  were  greater  abominations,  and  a  gTeaier  despite 
done  to  God,  than  the  image  of  jealousy  at  the  gate  of  the  altar. 
Ezek.  viii.  5,  6.  10. 

And  let  not  any  excuse  themselves,  that  it  is  but  one  lust  or 
one  creature  which  is  preferred  as  the  end:  is  not  he  an  idola- 
ter that  worships  the  sun  or  moon,  or  one  idol,  as  well  as  be 
that  worships  the  whole  host  of  heaven? 

The  inordinacy  of  the  heart  to  one  lust  may  imply  a  stronger 
contempt  of  him,  than  if  a  legion  of  lusts  did  possess  the  heart. 
It  argues  a  greater  diseateem,  when  he  shall  be  slighted  for  a 
single  vanity.  The  depth  of  Esau's  profaneness  in  contemning 
his  birthright,  and  God  in  it,  is  aggravated  by  hb  selling  it  for 
one  morsel  of  meat,  Heb.  xil.  16,  and  that  none  of  the  daintiest, 
none  of  the  costliest,  a  mess  of  pottage;  implying,  had  he  parted 
with  it  at  a  greater  rate,  it  had  been  more  tolerable,  and  his 
profaneness  more  excusable.  And  it  is  reckoned  as  a  high 
aggravationof  the  corruption  of  the  Israelite  judges,  that  "they 
sold  the  poor  for  a  pair  of  shoes,"  Amos  ii.  6 ;  that  is,  that  they 
would  betray  the  cause  of  the  poor  for  a  bribe  of  no  greater 
value,  thau  might  purchase  them  a  pair  of  shoes.  To  place  any 
one  thing  as  oui  chief  end,  though  never  so  light,  does  not  excuse: 
be  that  will  not  slick  to  break  with  God  for  a  trifle,  a  small 
pleasure,  will  leap  the  hedge  upon  a  gieatei  tempt^tioo. 

Nay,  and  if  wealth,  riches,  friends,  and  the  best  thing  in  the 
world,  our  own  lives,  be  preferred  before  God,  as  our  chief 
happiness  and  end  but  one  moment,  it  is  an  ingnile  wrong; 
because  the  infinite  goodness  and  excellency  fff  God  is  denied. 
As  though  the  creature  or  lust  we  love,  or  our  own  life  which 
we  prefer  in  that  short  moment  before  him,  had  a  goodness  in 
itself  superior  to,  and  more  desirable  than  the  blessedness  in 
God.  And  though  it  should  be  but  one  minute,  and  a  man  in 
all  the  periods  of  his  days  both  before  and  after  that  failure, 
should  actually  and  intentionally  prefer  God  before  all  other 
things;  yet  he  does  him  an  infinite  wrong,  because  God  in 
every  moment  is  in&uitely  good,  and  absolutely  desirabls,  and 
can  never  cease  to  be  good,  and  cannot  have  the  least  shadow 
of  change  in  him  and  his  perfectious. 

It  is  a  denying  of  God. 

"  If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking 
in  brightness,  and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my 
mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand;  this  also  were  an  iniquity  to  be 
punished  by  the  judge;  for  I  should  have  denied  the  God  that 
is  above,"  Job  xxxi.  26 — 28.  This  denial  of  God  is  not  only 
the  act  of  an  open  idolater,  but  the  consequent  of  a  secret  con- 
fidence, and  immoderate  Joy  in  worldly  geods:  this  denial  of 
God  is  to  be  referred  to  ver.  84,25.  When,  a  maneaith  to  gold, 
"  Thou  art  my  confidence,"  and  rejoices  because  his  wealth  is 
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great;  be  denies  that  Ood  who  is  superior  to  all  those,  and  the 
proper  object  of  trust:  both  idolatries  are  coupled  here  to- 
gether; that  which  has  wealth,  and  that  which  has  those  glo- 
rious creatures  in  heaven  for  its  object.  And  though  some 
may  think  it  a  light  sin,  yet  the  crime  being  of  deeper  guilt,  a 
denial  of  God,  deserves  a  severer  punishment,  and  falls  under 
the  sentence  of  the  just  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  under  that  no- 
tion; which  Job  intimates  in  those  words,  "  This  also  were  an 
iniqnity  to  be  punished  by  the  Judge." 

The  kissing  the  hand  to  the  sun,  moon,  or  any  idol,  was  an 
external  sign  of  religious  worship  among  those  and  other  na- 
tions. This  is  far  less  than  an  inward,  hearty  confidence,  and 
an  affectionate  trust;  if  the  motion  of  the  hand  be,  much  more 
ia  the  affection  of  the  heart  to  a  creature  or  a  brutish  pleasure, 
a  denial  of  God,  and  a  kind  of  an  abjuring  of  him,  since  the 
supreme  affection  of  the  soul  is  undoubtedly  and  solely  the 
right  of  the  Sovereign  Creator,  and  not  to  be  given  in  common 
toothers,  as  iheoutvard  gesture  may  in  a  way  of  civil  respect. 
Nothing  that  is  an  honour  peculiar  to  God,  can  be  given  to  a 
creature,  without  a  plain  exclusion  of  God  to  be  God ;  it  being 
a  disowniag  the  rectitude  and  excellency  of  his  nature.  If  God 
should  command  a  creature  such  a  lore,  and  such  a  confidence 
in  any  thing  inferior  to  him,  he  would  deny  to  himself  his  own 
glory.  He  would  deny  himself  to  be  the  most  excellent  being. 
Can  the  Romanists  be  free  from  this,  when  they  call  the  cross 
"  Spenn  unicam,"  "  The  only  hope,"  and  say  to  the  vii^n,  "  In 
le,  Domina,  speravi,"  "  In  thee,  I^dy,  have  I  hoped,"  as  Bona- 
veuture  has  it. 

Good  reason  therefore  have  worldlings  and  sensnalists,  per- 
sona of  immoderate  fondness  to  any  thing  in  the  world,  to 
reflect  upon  themselves;  since  though  they  own  the  being  of 
a  God,  they  are  guilty  of  so  great  disrespect  to  him,  that  it 
cannot  be  excused  from  the  tide  of  an  unworthy  atheism;  and 
those  that  are  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  may  here  see 
ground  of  a  daily  humiliation  for  the  frequent  end  too  common 
excursions  of  their  souls  after  creature  confidences  and  affec- 
tions, whereby  they  fall  under  the  charge  of  an  act  of  practical 
atheism,  though  they  may  be  free  from  a  habit  of  it. 

(3.)  The  third  thing  is,  man  would  make  himself  the  end  of 
all  creatures.  Man  would  sit  in  the  seat  of  God,  and  set  his 
heart  as  the  heart  of  God,  as  the  Lord  saiih  of  Tyrns.  Ezek. 
xxviii.  2.  What  is  the  consequence  of  this,  but  to  be  esteem- 
ed the  chief  good  and  end  of  other  creatures?  A  thing,  that 
the  heart  of  God  cannot  be  set  upon,  it  being  an  inseparable 
right  of  the  Deity,  who  most  deny  himself,  if  he  deny  this 
affection  of  the  heart. 

Since  it  is  the  nature  of  man  derived  from  this  root,  to  desire 
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to  be  eqtial  with  God,  it  follows  that  he  desires  no  creature 
should  be  equal  wilh  him,  but  subservient  to  his  ends  and  hia 
glory.  He  that  would  make  himself  God,  would  have  the 
honour  proper  to  God:  he  that  thinks  himself  worihy  of  his 
own  supreme  affection,  thinks  himself  worthy  to  be  the  objecl 
of  the  supreme  affection  of  others:  whosoever  counts  himself 
the  chiefest  good  and  last  end,  would  have  the  same  place  in 
the  thoughts  of  others.  Nothing  is  more  natural  to  man  than 
a  desire  to  have  his  own  judgment,  the  rule  and  measure  of 
the  judgments  and  opinions  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  that 
sets  himself  in  the  place  of  the  prince,  does  by  that  act  chal- 
lenge all  the  prerogatives  and  dues  belonging  to  the  prince; 
and  apprehending  himself  fit  to  be  a  king,  apprehends  himself 
also  worthy  of  the  homage  and  fealty  of  the  subjects.  He  that 
loves  himself  chiefly,  and  all  other  things  and  pecsons  for  him* 
self,  would  make  himself  the  end  of  all  creatures.  It  has  do! 
been  once  or  twice  only  in  the  world  that  some  vain  princes 
have  assumed  (o  themselveffthe  title  of  gods,  and  caused  divine 
adorations  to  be  given  to  them,  and  altars  to  smoke  with  sacn- 
fices  for  theii  honour.  What  has  been  practised  by  one,  is  bf 
nature  seminally  in  all :  we  would  hare  all  pay  an  obedience 
to  us,  and  give  to  us  the  esteem  that  is  due  to  God. 

This  is  evident, 

[1.]  In  pride.  When  we  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  our- 
selves, and  act  for  our  own  reputes,  we  dispossess  God  from 
our  own  hearts;  and  while  we  would  have  oui  fame  to  be  in 
every  man's  mouth,  and  be  admired  in  the  hearts  of  men,  we 
would  chase  God  out  of  the  hearts  of  others,  and  deny  his  glory 
a  residence  any  where  else;  that  our  glory  should  reside  more 
in  their  minds  than  the  glory  of  God ;  that  their  thoughts  should 
be  filled  with  our  achieventents,  more  than  the  works  and  ex- 
cellency of  God;  with  our  image,  and  not  with  the  Divine. 
Pride  would  be  paramount  with  God  in  the  affections  of  others, 
and  justle  God  out  of  their  souls;  and  by  the  same  reason  that 
man  does  thus  in  the  place  where  he  lives,  he  would  do  so  ia 
the  whole  world,  and  press  the  whole  creation  froii*  the  service 
of  their  true  Lord  to  his  own  service.  Every  proud  roan  would 
be  counted  by  others  as  he  counts  himself,  the  highest,  chiefest 
piece  -of  goodness;  and  be  adored  by  others,  as  much  as  he 
adores  and  admires  himself  No  proud  man,  in  his  self-love  and 
self-admiration,  thinks  himself  in  an  error:  and  if  he  be  worthy 
of  his  own  admiration,  he  thinks  himself  worthy  of  the  highest 
esteem  of  others;  that  they  should  value  him  above  themselves, 
and  value  themselves  only  for  him.  What  did  Nebuchadnezzar 
intend  by  setting  up  a  golden  image,  and  commanding  all  bis 
subjects  to  worship  it,  upon  the  highest  penalty  he  could  inflict, 
but  that  all  should  aim  only  at  the  pleasing  his  humour? 
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[9.3  In  vmng  the  creatures  contrary  to  the  end  God  has  ap- 
pointed. God  created  the  world  and  all  things  in  it,  as  slepa 
■whereby  men  might  ascend  to  a  prospect  of  him,  and  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  glory;  and  we  would  use  them  to  dis^ 
honour  God  and  gratify  ourselves.  He  appointed  them  to  supply 
our  necessities,  and  support  our  rational  delights;  and  we  use 
them  to  cherish  our  sinful  lusts.  We  wring  groans  from  (he 
creature  in  diverting  them  from  their  true  scope,  to  one  of  our 
own  fixing,  when  we  use  them  not  in  his  service,  but  purely 
for  our  own,  and  turn  those  things  he  created  for  himself  to  be 
instruments  of  rebellion  against  him  to  serve  our  turns;  and 
hereby  endeavour  to  defeat  the  ends  of  God  in  them,  to  esta- 
blish our  own  ends  by  them.  This  is  a  high  dishonour  to  God, 
a  sacrilegious  undermining  of  his  glory;  to  reduce  what  God 
has  made,  to  serve  our  own  glory  and  our  own  pleasure:'  it 
perverts  the  whole  order  of  the  world,  and  directs  it  to  another 
end  than  what  God  has  constituted;  to  another  intention,  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  God,  and  thus  man  makes  himself  a 
God  by  his  own  authority.  As  all  things  were  made  by  God, 
so  they  are  for  God:  but  while  we  aspire  to  the  end  of  the 
creation,  we  deny  and  envy  God  the  honour  of  being  Creator. 
We  cannot  make  ourselves  (he  chief  end  of  (he  creatures 
against  God's  order,  but  we  imply  thereby  that  we  were  their 
fint  principle;  for  if  we  lived  under  a  sense  of  the  Creator  of 
them  while  we  enjoy  them  for  our  use,  we  should  return  the 
glory  to  the  right  owner. 

This  is  diabolical :  though  the  devil  for  his  first  affecting  an 
authority  in  heaven,  has  been  hurled  down  from  the  slate  of 
an  angel  of  light  into  that  of  darkness,  viteness,  and  misery,  to 
be  the  most  accursed  creature  living;  yet  he  still  aspires  to 
match  God,  contrary  to  the  knowledge  of  the  impossibility  of 
success  in  it.  Neither  the  terrors  he  feels,  nor  the  future  tor- 
ments he  doth  expect,  do  a  jot  abate  his  ambition  to  be  com- 
petitor with  his  Creator.  How  often  has  he  since  his  first  sin 
arrogated  to  himself  the  honour  of  a  god  from  the  blind  world, 
and  attempted  to  make  the  Son  of  God  by  a  partictilar  wor- 
^ip,  count  him  as  the  chiefest  good  and  benefactor  of  the 
worid?  Matt.  iv.  9.  Since  all  men  by  nature  are  the  devil's 
children,  the  serpent's  seed,  they  have  something  of  this  venom 
m  their  natures,  as  well  as  others  of  his  qualities.  We  see  thdt 
there  may  be,  and  is  a  prodigious  atheism  lurking  under  the 
belief  of  a  God.  The  devil  knows  there  is  a  God,  but  acts  like 
an  atheist,  and  so  do  his  children. 

(4.)  Man  would  make  himself  the  end  of  God.  This  neces- 
sarily follows  upon  the  former.  Whosoever  makes  himself  his 
own  law  and  his  own  end  in  the  place  of  God,  would  make 
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Ood  the  subject  in  making  himself  the  sovereign :  he  that  steps 
into  the  throne  of  a  prince,  sets  the  prince  at  his  footstool;  and 
while  he  aaenmes  the  prince's  prerogative,  demands  a  subjec- 
tion from  him.  The  order  of  ihe  creation  has  been  inverted  by 
the  entrance  of  sin.  God  implanted  an  affection  in  man  with 
a  donble  aspect,  the  one  to  pitch  upon  God,  the  oiher  to  respect 
ourselves,  but  wiih  this  proviso,  that  our  affection  to  God  should 
be  infinite,  in  regard  of  the  object  and  centre  In  him  as  the 
chiefest  happiness  and  highest  end.'  Our  affections  to  ourselves 
should  be  finite,  and  refer  ultimately  to  God  as  the  original  of 
our  being;  but  sin  has  turned  man's  affections  wholly  to  htm> 
self.  Whereas  he  should  love  God  first,  and  himnelf  in  order 
to  God;  he  now  loves  himself  first,  and  God  in  order  to  him- 
self; love  to  God  is  lost,  and  love  to  self  has  usurped  the  throne. 
As  God  by  creation  put  all  things  under  the  feet  of  man,  Psal. 
viii.  6,  reserving  the  heart  for  himself;  man  by  corruption  has 
dispossessed  God  of  his  heart,  and  put  him  under  his  own  feet. 
We  often  intendourselves,  when  we  pretend  the  honour  of  God, 
and  make  God  and  religion  a  handle  to  some  designs  we  have  in 
hand;  our  Creator  a  tool  for  our  own  ends. 

This  is  evident, 

[1.]  In  our  loving  God,  because  of  some  self-pleasing  bene- 
fits  distributed  by  him.  There  is  In  men  a  kind  of  natural  lore 
to  God,  but  it  is  but  a  secondary  one,  because  God  gives  them 
the  good  things  of  this  world,  spreads  their  table,  fills  their  cup, 
stuffs  their  coffers,  and  does  them  some  good  turns  by  anez- 
pected  providences.  This  is  not  an  affection  to  God  for  the 
unbounded  excellency  of  his  own  nature,  but  for  his  benefi- 
cence, as  he  opens  his  hand  for  them ;  an  affection  to  themselves, 
and  those  creatures,  their  gold,  their  honour,  which  their  hearts 
are  most  fixed  upon,  without  a  strong  spiritual  inclination  that 
God  should  be  glorified  by  them  in  the  use  of  those  mercies. 
It  is  rather  a  disowning  of  God,  than  any  love  to  him;  because 
it  postpones  God  to  those  things  they  love  him  for.  This  would 
appear  to  be  no  love,  if  God  should  cease  to  be  their  benefac- 
tor, and  deal  with  them  as  a  Judge;  if  he  should  change  his 
outward  smiles  into  afflicting  frowns,  and  not  only  shut  his 
hand,  but  strip  them  of  what  he  sent  them.  The  motive  of 
their  love  being  expired,  the  affection  raised  by  it  must  cease 
for  want  of  fuel  to  feed  it:  so  that  God  is  beholden  to  sordid 
creatures,  of  no  value,  but  as  ihey  are'  his  creatures,  for  most 
of  the  love  the  sons  of  men  pretend  to  him.  The  devil  spake 
truth  of  most  men,  though  not  of  Job,  when  he  said,  They 
love  not  God  for  nought.  Job  i.  9;  it  is  but  while  he  makes  a 
hedge  about  them  and  their  families,  whilst  he  blesses  Ihe  works 
of  their  hands,  and  increases  their  honour  in  the  land.  It  is 
I  Puul,  Pwutet.  i  30.  p.  994. 
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Uke  Peter's  sharp  reproof  of  bis  Master,  when  he  spake  of  the 
ill  usage,  even  to  death,  he  was  to  meet  with'at  Jerusalem; 
"  This  shall  iiot  be  unto  thee:"  it  was  as  much  out  of  love  to 
himself,  as  zeal  for  his  Master's  interest,  knowing  his  Master 
could  not  be  in  such  a  storm  without  some  drops  lighting  upon 
tumaelf  All  the  apostasies  of  men  in  the  world  are  witnesses 
to  this.  They  fawn  whilst  they  may  have  a  prosperous  pro- 
feraion,  but  will  Dot  bear  one  chip  of  The  cross  for  the  interest 
of  God:  they  would  partake  of  his  blessings,  but  not  endure 
the  prick  of  a  lance  for  him,  as  those  that  admired  the  mira- 
cles of  our  Saviour,  and  shrunk  at  his  sufferings.  A  time  of 
trial  discovers  these  mercenary  souls  to  be  more  lovers  of  them- 
selves than  their  Maker.  This  is  a  pretended  love  of  friend- 
ship to  God,  but  a  real  love  to  a  lust,  only  to  gain  by  God.  A 
good  man*s temper  is  contrary:  "Quench  hell,  burn  heaven," 
said  a  holy  man,  "  I  will  love  and  fear  my  God." 

[2.]  It  is  evident,  in  abstinence  from  some  sins,  not  because 
they  offend  God,  but  because  they  are  against  the  interest  of 
some  other  beloved  corruption,  or  a  bar  to  somelhing  men  hunt 
after  in  ihe  world :  as  when  temperance  is  cherished,  not  to 
h<Hiour  God,  but  to  preserve  a  crazy  carcass;  prodigality  for- 
saken, out  of  a  humour  of  avarice;  uncleanness  forsaken,  not 
oat  of  a  hatred  of  lust,  but  love  to  their  money;  declining  a 
denial  of  the  interest  and  truth  of  God,  not  out  of  affection  to 
them,  but  an  ambitious  zeal  for  their  own  reputation.  There  is 
a  kind  of  conversion  from  sin,  when  God  is  not  made  the  term 
of  it :  "  If  thou  wilt  return,  0  Israel,  saith  the  Lord,  return  unto 
me."  Jer.  ir.  1.'  When  we  forbear  sin  as  dogs  do  the  meat 
they  love;  they  forbear  not  out  of  a  hatred  of  the  carrion,  but 
fear  of  the  cudgel ;  these  are  as  wicked  in  their  abstaining 
from  sin,  as  others  are  in  their  furious  committing  it.  Nothing 
of  the  honour  of  God  and  the  end  of  his  appointments  is  indeed 
in  all  this,  bnt  the  conveniences  self  gathers  from  them.  Again, 
many  of  (he  motives  the  generality  of  the  world  use  to  their 
friends  and  relations  to  draw  them  from  vices,  are  drawn  from 
self,  and  used  to  prop  up  natural  or  sinful  self  in  them.  "  Come, 
reform  yourself,  take  other  courses,  you  will  stain  your  reputa- 
tion aad  be  despicable;  you  will  destroy  your  estate  and  com- 
mence a  beggar;  your  family  will  be  undone,  and  you  may 
rot  in  a  prison;"  not  laying  close  to  them  the  duty  they  owe  to 
God,  the  dishonour  which  accrues  to  him  by  their  unworthy 
courses,  and  the  ingratitude  to  the  God  of  their  mercies.  Not 
that  (he  other  motives  are  to  be  laid  aside  and  sUghted:  mint 
and  cummin  may  be  tithed,  bnt  the  weightier  concerns  are  not 
to  be  omitted.  But  this  shows  that  self  is  the  bias,  not  only  of 
men  in  their  own  course,  but  in  their  dealings  with  others: 
■  Tnp.  on  Qbii.  p.  146. 
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what  should  be  subordinate  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  duly 
we  owe  to  him,  is  made  superior. 

[3.]  It  is  evident  in  performing  duties  merely  for  a  selfish 
interest ;  making  ourselves  the  end  of  religious  actions,  paying 
a  homage  to  that,  while  we  pretend  to  render  it  to  God:  "  Did 
ye  at  all  fast  unto  me,  even  to  me?"  Zech.  vii.  5.  Things 
ordained  by  God  may  fall  in  with  carnal  ends  affected  by  our- 
selves; and  then  religion  is  not  kept  up  by  any  interest  of  God 
in  the  conscience,  but  the  interest  of  self  in  the  heart.  We  then 
sanctify  not  the  name  of  God  in  the  duly,  but  gratify  ourselves: 
God  may  be  the  object,  self  is  the  end;  and  a  heavenly  object 
is  made  subservient  to  a  carnal  design.  Hypocrisy  passes  a 
compliment  on  God,  and  is  called  flatlery.  "  They  did  flatter 
him  wiih  their  month."  Psal.  Ixxviii.  36.  They  gave  him  a 
parcel  of  good  words  for  their  own  preservation.  Flattery  in 
the  old  notion  among  the  heathens,  is  a  vice  more  peculiar  to 
serre  our  own  turn,  and  purvey  for  the  belly.  They  knew 
they  oould  not  subsist  without  God,  and  therefore  gave  bim  a 
parcel  of  good  words,  that  he  might  spare  them,  and  make  pro- 
vision for  them.  "  Israel  is  an  empty  vine,"  Hos.  x.  1 ;  a  vine, 
say  some,  with  large  branches  and  few  clusters,  but "  bringeth 
forth  fruit  unto  himself"  While  they  professed  love  to  God 
with  their  lips,  it  was  that  God  should  promote  their  covetous 
designs,  and  preserve  their  wealth  and  grandeur.  Ezek  xxxiiL 
31.  In  which  respect,  a  hypocrite  may  be  well  termed  a  reli- 
gious atheist,  an  atheist  naasked  with  religion.  The  chief 
arguments  which  prevail  with  many  men  to  perform  some 
duties  and  appear  religious,  are  the  same  that  Hamor  and 
Shechem  used  to  the  people  of  their  city  to  submit  to  circum- 
cision, namely,  the  engrossing  of  more  wealth:  "  If  every  male 
among  us  be  circumcised,  as  they  are  circumcised,  shall  not 
their  cattle  and  their  substance  and  every  beast  of  theirs  be 
ours?"  Gen.  xxxiv.  22,  23. 

This  is  seen,  in  unwieldiness  to  religious  duties  where  self 
is  not  concerned.  With  what  lively  thoughts  will  many  ap- 
proach to  God,  when  a  revenue  may  be  brought  in  to  sup- 
port their  own  ends!  but  when  the  concerns  of  God  only 
are  in  it,  the  duty  is  not  the  delight,  but  the  clog;  such  fee- 
ble devotions  that  warm  not  the  soul,  unless  there  be  some- 
thing of  self  to  give  strength  and  heat  to  them.  Jonah  was 
sick  of  his  work,  and  ran  from  God,  because  he  thought  he 
should  get  no  honour  by  his  message;  God's  mercy  will  dis- 
credit his  prophecy.  Jonah  iv.  2.  Thoughts  of  disadvantage 
cut  the  very  sinews  of  service.  You  may  as  well  persuade 
a  merchant  to  venture  all  his  estate  upon  the  inconstant  waves, 
without  the  hopes  of  gain,  as  prevail  with  a  natural  man 
to   be  serious  in  duty,  without  expectation  of  some  warm 
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advantage.  "  What  profit  should  we  have  if  wo  pray  unto 
him,"  is  the  natural  question.  Job  xri.  15.  "  What  profit  shall 
I  have,  if  I  be  cleansed  from  my  sin  ?"  Job  xxxv,  3,  I  shall 
have  more  good  by  my  sin  than  by  my  service.  It  is  for  God 
that  1  dance  before  the  ark,  saifh  David,  therefore  I  will  be 
more  vile.  2  Sam.  vi.  22.  It  is  for  self  that  I  pray,  saich  a 
natural  man,  therefore  I  will  be  more  warm  and  quick.  Ordi* 
Qances  of  God  are  observed  only  as  a  point  of  interest,  and 
prayer  is  often  most  fervent  when  it  is  least  godly  and  most 
selfish:  carnal  ends  and  affections  will  pour  out  lively  expres- 
nons.  If  there  be  no  delight  in  the  means  that  lead  (o  God, 
there  is  no  delight  in  God  himself;  because  love  is  appeliiut 
unionia,  a  desire  of  nnion ;  and  where  the  object  is  desirable, 
the  means  that  bring  us  to  it  woutd  be  delightful  too. 

In  calling  upon  God  only  in  a  time  of  necessity.  How  offi- 
cious  will  men  be  in  affliction  to  that  God  whom  they  neglect 
in  their  prosperity!  "  When  he  slew  them,  then  they  sought 
him:  and  they  returned  and  inquired  early  after  God.  And 
they  remembered  that  God  was  their  rock."  Psa.  Ixzviii.  34,35. 
They  remembered  him  under  the  scourge,  and  fergat  him  under 
his  smiles.  They  visit  the  throne  of  grace,  knock  loud  at  hea- 
ven's gates,  and  give  God  no  rest  for  their  early  and  importu- 
&ate  devotions  when  under  distress;  but  when  their  desires  are 
answered,  and  the  rod  removed,  Ihey  stand  aloof  from  him,  and 
rest  upon  their  own  bottom,  as  Jer.  ii.  31,  "  We  are  lords;  we 
will  come  no  more  unto  thee."  When  we  have  need  of  him, 
he  shall  find  us  clients  at  his  gate;  and  when  we  have  served 
our  turn,  he  hears  no  more  of  us:  like  Noah's  dove  sent  out  of 
the  ark,  that  returned  to  him  when  she  found  no  rest  on  the 
earth,  but  came  not  back  when  she  found  a  footing  elsewhere. 
How  often  do  men  apply  themselves  to  God,  when  they  have 
some  business  far  him  to  do  for  them!  And  then,  too,  they  are 
loth  to  put  it  solely  into  his  hand,  to  manage  it  for  bis  own 
honour;  but  they  presume  to  be  his  directors,  that  he  may 
manage  it  for  their  glory.  Self  spurs  men  on  to  the  throne  of 
grace;  they  desire  to  be  furnished  with  some  mercy  they  want, 
or  to  have  the  clouds  of  some  judgments  which  they  fear,  blown 
over.  This  is  not  affection  to  God,  but  to  ourselves:  as  the 
Romans  worshipped  a  quartan  ague  as  a  goddess,  and  Timo- 
rem  et  Fallorem,  Fear  and  Paleness,  as  gods;  not  out  of  any 
aSectiott  they  had  to  the  disease  or  the  passion,  but  for  fear 
to  receive  any  hurt  by  them. 

Again,  when  we  have  gained  the  mercy  we  need,  how  little 
do  we  warm  our  souls  with  the  consideration  of  that  God  that 
gave  it,  or  lay  out  the  mercy  in  his  service!  We  are  importn- 
nate  to  have  him  our  Friend  in  our  necessities,  and  are  un- 
gratefully careless  of  him,  and  the  injuries  he  suffers  by  us  or 
Vol.  I.— 8X 
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Others.  When  he  has  discharged  us  &om  the  rock  where  ve 
stuck,  we  leare  him,  as  having  do  more  oeed  of  him,  and  able 
to  do  well  enough  without  him;  as  if  we  were  petty  gods  our- 
selves, aod  only  wanted  a  lift  from  him  at  first  This  is  not  to 
glorifjr  God  as  God,  but  as  our  servant;  not  ao  "honouring  of 
God,  but  a  self-seeking:  he  would  hardly  beg  at  God's  door,  if 
he  could  gratify  himself  without  him. 

In  begging  his  assistance  to  our  own  projects.  When  we  lay 
the  plot  of  our  own  affairs,  and  then  come  to  God,  not  for  coun- 
sel, but  blessing.  Self  only  shall  give  us  counsel  how  to  ad; 
but  because  we  believe  that  there  is  a  God  that  governs  the 
world,  we  w  ill  desire  him  to  contribute  success.  God  is  not  con- 
sulted with,  till  the  counsel  of  self  be  fixed;  then  God  must  ba 
the  executor  of  our  will:  self  must  be  the  principal,  and  G^ 
the  instrument  to  hatch  what  we  have  contrived.  It  is  worse 
when  we  beg  of  God  to  favour  some  sinful  aim;  the  psalmist 
implies  this,  "  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will 
not  hear  me."  Psa.  Izvi.  18.  Iniquity  regarded  as  the  aim  in 
prayer,  renders  the  prayer  successless,  and  the  suppliant  an 
atheist,  in  debasing  God  to  back  his  lust  by  his  holy  provi- 
dence. 

The  disciples  had  determined  revenge;  and  beoauae  they 
could  not  act  it  without  their  Master,  they  would  have  him  bo 
their  second  in  their  vindictive  passion — call  for  fire  bom 
heaven,  Luke  iz.  54. 

We  scarce  seek  God,  till  we  have  modelled  the  whole  con- 
trivance in  our  own  brains,  and  resolved  upon  the  methods  of 
performance ;  as  though  there  were  not  a  fulness  of  wisdom  in 
God  to  guide  us  in  our  resolves,  as  well  as  power  to  breathe 
success  upon  them. 

In  impatience  upon  the  refusal  of  our  desires.  How  often 
do  men's  spirits  rise  against  God,  when  he  steps  not  io  with 
the  assistance  they  want !  If  the  glory  of  God  swayed  more 
with  them  than  their  private  interest,  they  would  let  God  be 
judge  of  his  own  glory,  and  rather  magnify  his  wisdom,  than 
complain  of  his  want  of  goodness.  Selfish  hearts  will  charge 
God  with  neglect  of  them,  if  he  be  not  as  quick  in  their  aup- 
pUes  as  they  are  in  their  desires;  like  those  in  Isa.  Iviii  S. 
"  Wherefore  have  we  fasted,  say  they,  and  thou  sees!  not  ? 
wherefore  have  we  afflicted  our  soul,  and  thou  takest  no 
knowledge?"  When  we  aim  at  God's  glory  in  our  imptntu- 
nities,  we  shall  fall  down  in  humble  submissions  when  he  de- 
nies us:  whereas  self  rises  up  in  bold  expostulations,  as  if  (xod 
were  our  servant,  and  had  neglected  the  service  he  owed  us, 
not  to  come  at  our  call.  We  overvalue  the  satisfactions  of  self 
above  the  honour  of  God.  Besides,  if  what  we  desire  be  a  sin, 
our  impatience  at  a  refusal  is  more  intolerable ;  it  is  an  angei 
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that  God  will  not  lay  aside  hia  hoUnew  to  serve  our  corrap- 
tion. 

IiwUie  actual  aims  men  have  in  their  duties.  Id  prayer  for 
temporal  things — when  we  desire  heahh  for  our  own  ease, 
vealth  for  our  own  sensuality,  strength  for  our  revenge,  chiU 
dren  for  the  iacrease  of  our  family,  gifts  for  our  applause,  as 
Simon  Magus  did  the  Holy  Ohost;  or,  when  some  of  those 
ends  are  aimed  at;  this  is  to  desire  God  not  to  serve  himself  of 
us,  bat  to  be  a  servant  to  our  worldly  interest,  our  vain-glory, 
the  greateuiug  of  our  names,  and  so  on.  In  spiritual  mercies 
begged  for;  when  pardon  of  sin  is  desired  only  for  our  own 
security  from  eternal  vengeance;  sanctification  desired  only  to 
make  us  fit  for  everlasting  blessedness;  peace  of  conscience 
only  that  we  may  lead  our  Uvea  more  comfortably  in  the  world; 
when  we  have  not  actual  intentions  for  the  glory  of  God,  or 
when  our  thoughts  of  God's  honour  are  overtopped  by  the 
aims  of  self-advantage.  Not  but  that,  as  God  has  pressed  us 
to  those  things  by  motives  drawn  from  the  blessedness  derived 
to  ourselves  by  them,  so  we  may  desire  them  with  a  respect  to 
ourselves;  but  this  respect  must  be  contained  within  the  due 
banks,  in  subordination  to  the  glory  of  God,  not  above  it,  nor 
in  an  equal  balance  with  it.  That  which  is  nourishing  or 
medicinal  in  the  first  or  second  degree,  is  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
degree  mere  destructive  poison.* 

X^et  us  consider  it  seriously;  though  a  duty  be  heavenly, 
does  not  some  base  end  pollute  us  in  it? 

How  is  it  with  our  confessions  of  sin  ?  Are  they  not  more 
to  procure  our  pardon,  than  to  shame  ourselves  before  God,  or 
to  be  freed  from  the  chains  that  hinder  us  from  bringing  him 
the  glory  for  which  we  were  created ;  or  more  to  partake  of  his 
benefits,  than  to  honour  him  in  acknowledging  the  rights  of  his 
justice?  Do  we  not  bewail  sin  as  it  has  ruined  us,  not  as  it 
opposed  the  holiness  of  God?  Do  we  not  shuffle  with  God, 
Mid  confess  one  sin,  while  we  reserve  another ;  as  if  we  would 
allure  God  by  declaring  ottr  dislike  of  one,  to  give  us  liberty  to 
commit  wantonness  with  another;  not  to  abhor  ourselves,  but 
to  compromise  with  Ood? 

Is  it  any  better  in  our  private  and  family  worship?  An 
not  such  assemblies  frequented  by  some,  where  some  upon 
whom  they  have  a  dependence  may  eye  them,  and  have  a 
better  opinion  of  them,  and  affection  to  them?  If  God  were 
the  sole  end  of  our  hearts ;  would  they  not  be  as  glowing  under 
the  sole  eye  of  God,  as  our  tongues  or  carriages  are  seemingly 
aerioos  uiider  the  eye  of  man  ?  Are  not  family  duties  performed 
by  some  that  their  voiees  may  be  heard  and  their  reputation 
supported  among  godly  neighbours? 

■  GonwU.  Part  3.  p.  33T. 
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Ib  not  the  charity  of  many  men  tainted  with  (his  end  seff? 
as  the  Pharisees  were,  Matt.  vi.  1,  while  they  set  the  miserable 
object  before  them,  but  not  the  Lord;  bestowing  alms,  net  so 
much  upon  the  necessities  of  the  people,  as  the  friendship  we 
owe  them  for  some  particular  respects:  or  casting  our  bread 
upon  those  waters  which  stream  down  in  the  sight  of  the 
world,  that  our  alms  may  be  visible  to  them  and  commended 
by  them:  or  when  we  think  to  obhge  God  to  pardon  our 
transgression ;  as  if  we  merited  it  and  heaven  too  at  his  hands, 
by  bestowing  a  few  pence  upon  indigent  persons.     And 

Is  it  not  the  same  with  the  reproofs  of  men  ?  Is  not  heat 
and  ai>ger  carried  out  with  full  sail  when  our  worldly  interest 
is  prejudiced,  and  becalmed  in  the  concerns  of  God  ?  Do  not 
many  masters  reprove  their  servants  with  more  vehemency 
for  the  neglect  of  their  trade  and  business,  than  the  neglect  of 
divine  duties;  and  that  upon  religious  arguments,  pretending 
the  honour  of  God,  that  they  may  mind  their  own  interest? 
But  when  they  are  negligent  in  what  they  owe  to  God,  no 
noise  is  made,  they  pass  without  rebuke.  Is  not  this  to  make 
God  and  religion  a  handle  to  their  own  ends?  It  is  part  of 
atheism,  not  to  regard  the  injuries  done  to  God,  as  Tiberius;  * 
"  Let  God's  wrongs  be  looked  to  or  cared  for  by  himself." 

Is  it  not  thus  in  our  seeming  zeal  for  leligton?  As  Demetrius 
and  the  craftsmen  at  Ephesus  cried  up  aloud  the  greatness  of 
Diana  of  the  I^phesians,  imt  out  of  any  true  zeal  they  had  for 
her,  but  their  gain,  which  was  increased  by  the  confluence  of 
her  worshippers,  and  the  sale  of  her  own  shrines.  Acts  zix. 
24.  28. 

Our  performing  dnties  merely  for  a  selfish  interest,  is  also 
shown — in  making  use  of  the  name  of  God  to  countenance 
our  sin;  as  when  we  set  up  an  opinion  that  is  a  friend  to  oar 
lusts,  and  then  dig  deep  into  the  Scripture  to  find  crutches  to 
support  it,  and  authorize  our  practices;  when  men  will  thank 
God  for  what  they  have  got  by  unlawful  means,  fathering  the 
fruit  of  their  cheating  craft,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  chap- 
men upon  God ;  crediting  their  cosenage  by  his  name,  as  men 
do  brass  money,  with  a  thin  plate  of  silver,  and  the  stamp  and 
image  of  the  prince.  The  Jews  urge  the  law  of  God  for  the 
crucifying  his  Son,  "  We  have  a  law,  and  by  that  law  he  is  to 
die,"  John  six.  7;  and  would  make  him  a  party  in  their  pri- 
vate revenge.  Thus  often  when  we  have  faltered  in  some 
actions,  we  wipe  our  mouths,  as  if  we  sought  God  more  than 
our  own  interest,  prostituting  the  sacred  name  and  honour  of 
God,  either  to  hatch  or  defend  some  unworthy  lust  against  his 
word.' 

Is  not  all  this  a  high  degree  of  atheism? 
■  Del  injoriB  Deo  ciue.  >  BuidarwHi'i  S.  Put  3.  p.  158. 
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'  It  is  a  Tilifying  of  God,  an  abuse  of  the  highest  good.  Other 
SDs  subject  the  creature  and  outward  things  to  them;  but  act- 
ing ia  religious  services  for  self,  subjects  not  only  the  highest 
concemnaents  of  men's  souls,  but  the  Creator  himself  to  the 
creaturej  nay,  it  makes  God  contribute  to  that  which  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  devil.  It  is  a  greater  slight  than  to  cast  the 
gifts  of  a  prince  (o  a  herd  of  nasty  swine.  Il  were  more  ex- 
cusable to  serve  ourselves  of  God  upon  the  higher  accounts, 
sach  aa  materially  conduce  lo  his  glory;  but  it  is  an  intolera- 
ble wrong  to  make  him  and  his  ordinances  caterers  for  our  own 
bellies,  as  they  did,  Hos.  viii.  13.  They  sacrificed  the  rut  of 
which  the  offerer  might  eat;  not  out  of  any  reference  lo  God, 
bat  love  to  their  gluttony,  not  to  please  him,  but  to  feast  them* 
selves.'  The  belly  was  truly  made  their  god,  when  God  was 
served  only  in  order  to  the  belly,  as  though  the  blessed  God 
had  his  being,  and  his  ordinances  were  enjoined,  to  gratify 
Uieir  foolish  and  wanton  appetites:  as  though  the  work  of  God 
were  only  to  patronize  unrighteous  ends,  and  be  aa  bad  as 
themselves,  and  become  a  pander  to  their  corrupt  affections. 

Because  it  is  a  vilifying  of  God,  it  is  an  undeifying  or  de- 
throning God.  It  is  an  acting  as  if  we  were  the  lords,  and  God 
otir  vassal:  a  setting  up  those  secular  ends  in  the  place  of  God, 
who  ought  to  be  our  ultimate  end  in  every  action;  to  whom  a 
glory  is  as  due  as  his  mercy  to  us  is  utterly  unmerited  by  its. 
He  that  thinks  to  cheat  and  put  the  fool  upon  God  by  his  pre- 
tences, does  not  heartily  believe  there  is  such  a  being.  He 
could  not  have  the  notion  of  a  God  without  that  of  omniiicience 
and  justice;  an  eye  to  see  the  cheat,  and  an  arm  to  punish  it. 
The  notion  of  the  one  would  direct  him  in  the  manner  of  his 
services,  and  the  sense  of  the  other  would  scare  him  from  the 
cherishing  his  unworthy  ends.  He  that  serves  God  with  a  sole 
respect  lo  himself,  is  prepared  for  any  idolatry;  his  religion 
shall  warp  with  the  limes  and  his  interest;  he  shall  deny  the 
true  God  for  an  idol,  when  his  worldly  interest  shall  advise  him 
to  it,  and  pay  the  same  reverence  to  the  basest  image  which  he 
pretends  now  to  pay  to  God ;  as  the  Israelites  were  as  real  for 
idolatry  under  their  basest  princes  as  they  were  pretenders  to 
the  true  religion  under  those  that  were  pious. 

Before  I  come  to  the  use  of  this,  give  me  leave  to  evince  this 
practical  atheism  by  two  other  considerations. 

1.  By  oar  unworthy  imaginations  of  God. 

"The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God;"  that  is, 
he  is  not  such  a  God  as  you  report  him  to  be:  this  is  meant  by 
their  being  corrupt  in  ver.  I,  corrupt  being  taken  for  playing 
the  idolaters.  Ezod,  xixii.  7.  We  cannot  comprehend  God; 
if  we  could,  we  should  cease  to  be  finite;  and  because  we  can- 
'  Hoa.  viii.  13.    Vid.  Coce.  in  locum. 
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not  comprehend  him,  we  erect  strange  images  of  biiu  in  our 
fancies  and  affections.  And  since  guilt  came  upon  us,  because 
we  cannot  root  out  the  notions  of  God,  we  would  debase  the 
Diajesty  and  nature  of  God,  that  we  may  have  some  ease  ia 
our  consciences,  and  lie  down  with  some  comfoit  in  the  sparks 
of  our  own  kindling. 

This  is  universal  in  men  by  nature.  "  God  is  not  in  all  his 
thoughts,"  Psa.  x.  4.  Not  in  any  of  his  thoughts  according 
to  the  excellency  of  his  nature  and  greatness  of  his  majesty.  As 
the  heathen  did  not  glorify  God  as  God,  so  neither  do  they  con- 
ceive of  God  as  God;  they  are  all  infected  with  some  one  or 
other  ill  opinion  of  him,  thinking  him  not  so  holy,  powerful, 
just,  good  as  he  is,  and  as  the  natural  force  of  a  human  under- 
standing might  arrive  to.  We  join  a  new  notion  of  God  in  our 
vain  fancies,  and  represent  him  not  as  he  is,  but  as  we  would 
have  him  to  be,  fit  for  oiu*  own  use,  and  suited  to  our  own  plea- 
sure; we  set  that  active  power  of  imagination  on  work,  and 
there  comes  out  a  god,  (a  calf,)  whom  we  own  for  a  notion  of 
God. 

Adam  cast  him  into  so  narrow  a  mould,  as  to  think  that  him- 
self, who  had  newly  sprouted  up  by  his  Almighty  power,  was 
fit  to  be  his  co-rival  in  knowledge,  and  had  vain  hopes  to  graap 
as  much  as  infiniteness.  If  he  in  his  first  declining  began  to 
have  such  a  conceit,  it  is  no  doubt  but  we  have  as  bad  under  a 
mass  of  corruption.  When  holy  Agur  speaks  of  God,  he  cries 
out  that  he  had  not  the  understanding  of  a  man,  nor  the  know- 
ledge of  the  holy.  Prov.  zzz.  3,  3.  He  did  not  think  rationally 
of  God  as  man  might  by  his  strength  at  his  first  creation.  There 
are  as  many  carved  images  of  God,  as  there  are  minds  of  men, 
and  as  monstrous  shapes  as  those  corruptions,  into  which  they 
would  transform  him. 

Hence  sprang, 

(1.)  Idolatry.  Vain  imaginations  first  set  afloat  and  kept  up 
this  in  the  world;  vain  imaginations  of  the  God  whose  glory 
they  changed  into  the  image  of  corruptible  man,  Rom.  i.  81.33. 
They  had  set  up  vain  images  of  him  in  their  fancy,  before 
they  set  up  idolatrous  representations  of  him  in  their  temples; 
the  likening  him  to  those  idols  of  wood  and  stone,  and  various 
metals,  was  the  fruit  of  an  idea  erected  in  their  own  minds. 
This  is  a  mighty  debasing  the  Divine  nature,  and  rendering  him 
no  better,  than  that  base  and  stupid  matter  they  make  the  visi- 
ble object  of  their  adoration;  equalling  him  with  those  base 
creatures  they  think  worthy  to  be  the  representations  of  him. 
Yet  how  far  did  this  crime  spread  itself  in  all  corners  of  the 
world,  not  only  among  the  more  barbarous  and  ignorant,  but 
the  more  polished  and  civilized  nations!  Judea  only,  where 
God  had  placed  the  ark  of  his  presence,  was  free  from  it,  in 
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some  intervals  of  time  only,  after  some  sweeping  judgment. 
A.nd  though  they  cast  away  theii  idols  under  some  sharp 
scourge,  they  took  them  again  afler  the  heavens  were  cleared 
over  their  heads.  The  whole  book  of  Judges  makes  meniion 
o£  it*,  and  though  an  evangelical  light  has  chased  that  idolatry 
away  from  a  great  part  of  the  world,  yet  the  principle  remain- 
iog,  coins  more  spiritual  idols  in  the  heart,  which  are  brought 
before  God  in  acta  of  worship, 

(2.)  Hence  all  superstiiion  received  its  rise  and  growth. 
When  we  make  a  god  according  to  our  own  complexion,  like 
to  OS  in  mutable  and  various  passions,  soon  angry  and  soon 
appeased,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  invent  ways  of  pleasing  him 
after  we  have  offended  him;  and  think  to  expiate  tbe  sin  of 
oar  souls  by  some  melancholy  devotions  and  self-chastisementa. 
Superstition  is  nothing  else  but  an  unscriptural  and  unreasonable 
dread  of  God.'  When  they  imagined  him  a  rigorous  and  severe 
Master,  they  cast  about  for  ways  to  mitigate  him  whom  they 
thought  60  hard  to  be  pleased;  a  very  mean  thought  of  him,  as 
if  a  slight  and  pompous  devotion  could  as  easily  bribe  and  flat- 
ter him  out  of  his  rigours,  as  a  few  good  words  or  baubling 
rattles  could  please  and  quiet  little  children;  and  that  whatso- 
ever pleased  us,  could  please  a  God  infinitely  above  us.  Such 
narrow  conceits  had  the  Philistines,  when  they  thought  to  still 
the  anger  of  the  God  of  Israel,  whom  they  thought  they  pos- 
sessed in  the  ark,  with  the  present  of  a  few  golden  mice,  1  Sam. 
vi.  3,  4.  All  tbe  superstition  this  day  living  in  the  world  is  buitt 
apoD  this  foundation :  so  natural  it  is  to  man  to  pull  God  down 
to  his  own  imaginations,  rather  than  raise  his  imaginations  up 
to  God.  Hence  doth  arise  also  the  diffidence  of  his  mercy, 
though  they  repent;  measuring  God  by  the  contracted  models 
of  their  own  spirits,  as  though  his  nature  were  as  difficult  to 
pardon  their  offences  against  him,  as  they  are  to  remit  wrongs 
done  to  themselves. 

(3.)  Hence  springs  all  presumption,  the  common  disease  of 
the  world.  All  the  wickedness  in  the  world,  which  is  nothing 
else  but  presuming  upon  God,  rises  from  the  ill  interpretations 
of  tbe  goodness  of  God,  breaking  out  upon  them  in  the  works 
of  creation  and  providence.  The  corruption  of  man's  nature 
engendered,  by  those  notions  of  goodness,  a  monstrous  birth  of 
vain  imaginations.  I;Iot  of  themselves  primarily,  but  of  God ; 
whence  arose  all  that  folly  and  darkness  in  their  minds  and 
conversations,  Rom.  i.  30,  21.  They  glorified  him  not  as  God, 
but  according  to  themselves,  imagined  him  good  that  themselves 
might  be  bad;  fancied  himself  so  indulgent,  as  to  neglect  his 
owii  honour  for  their  sensuality.  How  doth  the  unclean  per- 
son represent  him  to  his  own  thoughts,  but  as  a  goat;  the  mur- 
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derer,  as^a  tiger;  the  sensual  person,  as  a  swine;  while  they 
fancy  a  god  indulgent  to  their  crimes  without  their  repentasce! 
As  the  image  on  the  seal  is  stamped  upon  the  wax,  so  the 
thoughts  of  the  heart  are  printed  upon  the  actions.  God's 
patience  is  apprehended  to  be  an  approbation  of  their  vices, 
and  from  the  consideration  of  his  forbearance,  ihey  fashion  a 
god  that  they  believe  will  smile  upon  their  crimes.  They  ima- 
gine a  god  that  plays  with  them;  and  though  he  threatens, 
doth  it  only  to  scare,  but  means  not  as  he  speaks;  a  god  they 
fancy  like  themselves,  that  would  do  as  they  would  do,  not  be 
angry  for  what  they  count  a  light  offence;  "Thou  thoughtesti 
was  such  a  one  as  thyself,"  Psa.  I.  3 1 ;  that  God  and  they  were 
as  exactly  alike  as  two  tallies.  "Our  wilful  misapprehensions 
of  God  are  the  cause  of  our  misbehaviour  in  all  hts  worship: 
our  slovenly  and  lazy  services  tell  him  to  his  face  what  sligbt 
thoughts  and  appreheosions  we  have  of  him."* 

Compare  these  two  together. 

Superstition  arises  from  terrifying  misapprehensions  of 
God;  presumption  from  seif-pleasing  thoughts.  One  repre- 
sents him  only  rigorous,  and  the  other  careless.  One  makes  us 
over-officious  in  serving  him  by  our  own  rules,  and  the  other 
over-bold  in  offending  him,  according  to  our  humours.  The 
want  of  a  true  notion  of  God's  justice  makes  some  men  slight 
him;  and  the  want  of  a  true  apprehension  of  his  goodness 
makes  others  too  servile  in  their  approaches  to  him.  One 
makes  us  careless  of  duties,  and  the  other  makes  us  look  on 
them  rather  as  physic  than  food;  an  insupportable  peaance, 
^an  a  desirable  privilege.  In  this  case,  hell  is  the  principle  of 
duty  performed  to  heaven.  The  superstitious  man  believes 
God  halh  scarce  mercy  to  pardon ;  the  presumptuous  man  be- 
lieves he  hath  no  such  perfection  as  justice  to  punish.  The  one 
makes  him  insignificant  to  what  he  desires,  kindness  and  good- 
ness; the  oiher  renders  him  insigniiicsnt  lo  what  he  fears,  hie 
vindictive  justice.  What  between  the  idolater, the  superstitious, 
the  presumptuous  person,  God  should  look  like  no  God  in  Uie 
world. 

These  unworthy  imaginations  of  God  are  likewise, 

A.  vilifying  of  him :  debttsing  the  Creator,  to  be  a  creature 
of  their  own  fancies ;  putting  their  own  stamp  upon  him ;  and 
fashioning  him  not  according  to  that  beautiful  image  he  inv- 
pressed  upon  them  by  creation,  but  the  defaced  image  they 
inherit  by  their  fall, and  which  is  worse,  the  image  of  the  devil, 
which  spread  itself  over  them  at  their  revolt  and  apostasy. 
Were  it  possible  to  see  a  picture  of  God,  according  to  the  fan- 
cies of  men,  it  would  be  the  most  monstrous  being ;  such  a  God 
that  never  was  nor  ever  can  be. 

■  Garnall,  Part  S.  p.  945, 346. 
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We  honour  Ood  vhen  ve  have  worthy  opinions  of  him, 
■uttable  to  his  nature ;  when  we  conceive  of  him  as  a  being  of 
ODbounded  loveliness  and  perfection.  We  detract  from  him 
when  we  ascribe  to  him  such  qualities  as  would  be  a  horrible 
disgrace  to  a  wise  and  good  man;  as  injustice  and  impurity. 
Thus  men  debase  God  when  they  invert  his  order,  and  would 
Gieate  him  according  to  their  image,  as  he  first  created  them 
according  to  his  own  ;  and  think  him  not  worthy  to  be  a  God, 
unless  he  fully  answer  the  mould  they  would  cast  him  into, 
and  be  what  is  unworthy  of  his  nature.  Men  do  not  ctmceive 
of  God  as  be  would  have  tbem;  but  he  must  be  what  they 
would  have  him,  one  of  their  own  shaping. 

This  is  worse  than  idolatry.  The  grosseet  idolater  commits 
not  a  crime  so  heinous,  by  changing  his  glory  into  the  image  of 
creeping  things  and  senseless  creatures,  as  the  imagining  God 
to  be  as  one  of  our  sinful  selves,  and  likening  him  to  those 
filthy  images  we  erect  in  our  fancies.  One  makes  him  an  earthly 
god,  Like  an  earthly  creature;  the  other  fancies  him  an  unjust 
and  impure  god,  like  a  wicked  creature;  one  sets  up  an  image 
of  him  in  the  «arlb,  which  is  his  footstool ;  the  other  sets  up  an 
image  of  him  in  the  heart,  which  ought  to  be  his  throne, 

Jt  is  worse  than  absolute  atheism,  or  a  denial  of  God.  Dig- 
niua  credimua  turn,  esse,  qtiodcunque  non  itafuerit,  ut  esse  de- 
beret,  was  the  opinion  of  TertulUan;  "  it  is  more  commendable 
to  think  him  not  to  be,  than  to  think  him  such  a  one  as  is  in- 
consistent with  his  nature." '  Better  to  deny  his  existence,  than 
deny  his  perfection.  No  wise  man  but  would  rather  have  his 
memory  tot,  than  be  accounted  in&mous;  and  would  be  more 
obliged  to  him  that  should  deny  that  ever  he  had  a  being  in  the 
world,  than  to  say  he  did  indeed  live,  but  he  was  a  sot,  a  de- 
bauched person,  and  a  man  not  to  be  trusted.  When  we 
apprehend  God  deceitful  in  his  promises,  unrighteous  in  his 
thieatenings,  unwilling  to  pardon  upon  repentance,  oi  resolved 
to  pardon  notwithstanding  impenitency*,  these  are  things  either 
unworthy  of  the  nature  of  God,  or  contrary  to  that  revelation 
he  hath  given  of  himself  Better  for  a  man  never  to  have  been 
bom,  than  be  for  ever  miserable;  so  better  to  be  thought  no 
God,  thasx  represented  impotent  or  negligent,  unjust  or  deceit- 
fulj  which  are  more  contrary  to  the  nature  of  God,  than  bell 
can  be  to  the  greatest  criminal.  In  this  sense  perhaps  the  apos* 
tie  affirms  the  gentiles  to  be  such  as  are  without  God  m  the 
world,  Elph.  ii.  12;  as  being  more  atheists  in  adoring  God 
under  such  notions,  as  they  commonly  did,  than  if  they  had 
acknowledged  no  God  at  al). 

By  our  natural  desire  to  be  distant  from  him,  and  unwilling- 

DSM  to  have  any  acquaintance  with  him.     Sin  set  us  first  at  a 

■  TerUiL  coot.  Huim.  lib.  1.  cap.  3. 
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distance  from  God,  and  erery  new  act  of  gross  sin  estranges 
QS  more  from  him,  and  indisposes  us  more  for  him;  it  makes 
us  both  afraid  and  ashamed  to  be  near  him.  Sensual  men  were 
of  this  frame  that  Job  discourses  of.  Job  zxi.  7 — 9.  14,  15. 
Where  grace  reigns,  the  nearer  to  God,  the  more  vigorous  the 
motioD.  The  nearer  any  thing  approaches  to  us,  that  is  the 
object  of  our  desires,  the  more  eagerly  do  we  press  forward  to 
it;  but  our  blood  rises  at  the  approaches  of  any  thing  to  which 
we  have  an  aversion.  We  have  naturally  a  loathing  of  God's 
coming  to  us,  or  our  return  to  him :  we  seek  not  after  him  as 
our  happiness;  and  when  he  oSers  himself,  we  like  it  not,  but 
piu  a  disgrace  upon  him  in  choosing  other  things  before  him. 
God  and  we  are  naturally  at  as  great  a  distance  as  light  and 
darkness,  hfe  and  death,  heaven  and  hell.  The  stronger  im- 
pression of  God  any  thing  has,  the  more  we  fly  from  it.  The 
glory  of  Ood  in  reQection  upon  Moses's  face  scared  the  Israel- 
ites; they  who  had  desired  God  to  speak  to  them  by  Moses, 
when  they  saw  a  signal  impression  of  God  upon  his  counte- 
nance, were  afraid  to  come  near  him,  as  they  were  before  un- 
willing to  come  near  to  God,  Ezod.  xxxir.  30:  not  that  the 
blessed  God  is  in  his  own  nature  a  frightful  object,  but  our  own 
guilt  renders  him  so  to  us,  and  ourselves  indisposed  to  converse 
with  him.  As  the  light  of  the  sun  is  as  irksome  to  a  distem- 
pered eye,  as  it  is  in  its  own  nature  desirable  to  a  sound  one. 
The  saints  themselves  have  had  so  much  frailty,  that  they  have 
cried  out  that  they  were  undone,  if  they  had  any  more  than 
ordinary  discoveries  of  God  made  unto  them,  as  if  they  wished 
him  more  remote  from  them.  Vileness  cannot  endure  the  splen- 
dour of  majesty,  nor  guilt  the  glory  of  a  judge. 

We  have  natnratly  no  desire  of  remembrance  of  him — oi 
converse  with  him — or  thorough  return  to  him — or  close  imi- 
tation of  him;  as  if  there  were  not  any  such  being  as  God  in 
the  world,  or  as  if  we  wished  there  were  none  at  all,  so  feeble 
and  spiritless  are  our  thoughts  of  the  being  of  a  God. 

No  desire  for  the  remembrance  of  him.  How  delightful  are 
other  things  in  our  minds!  how  burdensome  the  memorials  of 
God,  from  whom  we  have  our  being!  With  what  pleasure  do 
we  contemplate  the  nature  of  creatures,  even  of  flies  and  toads, 
while  our  minds  tire  in  the  search  of  him  who  has  bestowed 
upon  us  our  knowing  and  meditating  faculties!  ThougK  God 
shows  himself  to  us  in  every  creature,  in  the  meanest  weed,  as 
well  as  the  highest  heavens,  and  is  more  apparent  in  them  to 
our  reason  than  themselves  can  be  to  our  sense,  yet  though  we 
see  them,  we  will  not  behold  God  in  them.  We  will  view 
them  to  please  our  sense,  to  improve  our  reason,  in  their  natu- 
ral perfections,  but  pass  by  the  consideration  of  God's  perfec- 
tions so  visibly  beaming  from  them.     Thus  we  play  the  beasts 
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and  atheists  in  the  very  exercise  of  reason,  and  neglect  oar 
Creator  to  gratify  our  sense;  as  though  the  pleasure  of  that  were 
more  desirable  than  the  knowledge  of  God.  The  desire  of  our 
BouV  is  not  towards  his  name  and  the  remembrance  of  him, 
Isa.  xxvi.  6,  when  we  set  not  ourselves  in  a  posture  to  feast 
OQi  aouls  with  deep  and  serious  meditations  of  him;  have  a 
thought  of  him  only  by  the  by  and  away,  as  if  we  were  afraid 
of  too  iotimate  acquaintance  with  him. 

Are  not  the  thoughts  of  God  rather  our  invaders  than  our 
guests,  seldom  invited  to  reside  and  take  up  their  home  in  our 
hearts?  Have  we  not,  when  they  have  broken  in  upon  us,  bid 
them  depart  from  us,  Job  xxii.  17,  and  warned  them  to  come 
DO  more  upon  our  ground;  sent  them  packing  as  soon  as  we 
could,  and  were  glad  when  they  were  gone?  And  when  they 
have  departed,  have  we  not  often  been  afraid  they  should  re- 
turn again  upon  us,  and  therefore  looked  about  for  other 
inmates,  things  not  good,  or  if  good,  infinitely  below  God,  to 
possess  the  room  of  our  hearts  before  any  thoughts  of  him 
should  appear  again?  Have  we  not  often  been  glad  of  excuses 
to  shake  off  present  thoughts  of  him;  and  when  we  have 
wanted  real  ones,  found  out  pretences  to  keep  God  and  our 
hearts  at  a  distance?  Is  not  this  a  part  of  atheism,  to  be  so  un- 
willing'to  employ  our  faculties  about  the  Giver  of  them,  to 
refuse  to  exercise  them  in  a  way  of  grateful  remembrance  of 
him,  as  though  they  were  none  of  his  gift,  but  our  own  acqui- 
sition; as  though  the  God  that  truly  gave  them  had  no  right  to 
ibem;  and  he  that  thinks  on  us  every  day  in  a  way  of  provi- 
dence, were  not  worthy  to  be  thought  on  by  us  in  a  way  of 
special  rentembrance? 

Do  not  the  best,  that  love  the  remembrance  of  him,  and  abhor 
this  natural  averseness,  find,  that  when  they  would  think  of 
God,  many  things  tempt  them  and  turn  them  to  think  else- 
where? Do  they  not  find  their  apprehensions  too  feeble,  their 
motions  too  dull,  and  their  impressions  too  slight?  This  natural 
atheism  is  spread  over  human  nature. 

No  desire  of  converse  with  him.  The  word  "remember" 
in  the  command  for  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  day,  including 
all  the  duties  of  the  day,  and  the  choicest  of  our  lives,  implies 
oar  natural  unwillingness  to  them,  and  forgeifulness  of  them. 
God's  pressing  this  command  with  more  reasons  than  the  rest, 
manifests  that  man  has  no  heart  for  spiritual  duties.  No  spi- 
ritual  duty,  which  sets  us  immediately  face  to  face  with  God, 
but  in  the  attempts  of  it,  we  find  naturally  a  resistance  from 
some  powerful  principle;  so  that  every  one  may  subscribe  to 
the  speech  of  the  apostle,  that  when  we  would  do  good,  evil  is 
present  with  us.  No  reason  of  this  can  be  rendered,  but  the 
natanil  temper  of  oar  bouIb,  and  an  affecting  a  distance  from 
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God  under  any  consideration.  For  thoagh  our  guilt  first  made 
die  breach,  yet  tliis  aversion  to  a  converae  with  him  steps  np 
without  any  actual  reflections  upon  our  guilt,  which  may  ren- 
der God  terrible  to  us  as  an  offended  Judge.  Are  we  not  often 
also,  in  our  attendance  upon  him,  more  pleased  with  the  modes 
of  worship  which  gratify  our  fancy,  than  to  have  our  souls 
inwardly  delighted  with  the  object  of  worship  himself? 

This  is  a  part  of  our  natural  atheism.  To  cast  such  duties  off 
by  total  neglect,  or  in  part,  by  affecting  a  coldness  in  them,  ia 
to  cast  off  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  Job.  Z7.  4.  Not  to  call  upoa 
God,  and  not  to  know  him,  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Jer. 
X.  35.  Either  we  think  there  is  no  such  being  in  the  world,  or 
that  he  is  so  slight  a  one,  that  he  deserves  not  the  respect  he 
calls  for;  or  so  impotent  and  poor,  that  he  cannot  supply  what 
our  necessities  require. 

No  desire  of  a  thorough  return  to  him.  The  first  man  ffed 
from  him  after  his  defection,  though  he  had  no  reftige  to  fly  to 
but  the  grace  of  his  Creator.  Cain  went  from  his  presence, 
would  be  a  fugitive  from  God,  rather  than  a  supplicant  to  him ; 
when  by  faith  in,  and  application  of  the  promised  Redeemer,  he 
might  have  escaped  the  wrath  to  come  for  his  brother's  blood, 
and  mitigated  the  sorrows  he  was  justly  sentenced  to  bear  ia 
the  world.  Nothing  will  separata  prodigal  man  from  common- 
ing  with  swine,  and  make  him  return  to  his  Father,  but  an 
empty  trough :  have  we  but  husks  to  feed  on,  we  shall  never 
think  of  a  Father's  presence.  It  were-  well  if  our  sores  and 
indigence  would  drive  us  to  him;  but  when  our  strength  is 
devoured,  we  will  not  return  to  the  Lord  our  God,  nor  seek 
him  for  all  this.  Hos.  viL  10.  Not  his  drawn  sword  as  a  God 
of  judgment,  nor  his  mighty  power  as  a  Lord,  nor  his  open 
arms  as  the  Lord  their  God,  could  move  them  to  turn  their  eyes 
and  their  hearts  towards  him.  The  more  he  invites  us  to  partake 
of  his  grace,  the  further  we  run  from  him  to  provoke  his  wrath: 
the  louder  God  called  them  by  his  prophets,  the  closer  they 
stuck  to  their  Baal.  Hos.  xL  s.  We  turn  our  backs  when  he 
stretches  out  his  hand,  stop  our  ears  when  he  iif^  up  his  voice; 
we  fly  from  him  when  he  courts  us,  and  shelter  ourselves  in  any 
bush  from  his  merciful  hand,  that  would  lay  hold  upon  us;  not 
will  we  set  our  faces  towards  him,  till  our  way  be  hedged  up 
with  thorns,  and  not  a  gap  left  to  creep  out  any  by-way.  Hos. 
ii.  6,  7.  Whosoever  is  brought  to  a  return,  puts  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  the  pain  of  striving;  he  is  not  easily  brought  to  a  spiritual 
subjection  to  God,  nor  persuaded  to  surrender  at  a  summons, 
but  sweetly  overpowered  by  storm,  and  victoriously  drawn  inW 
the  arms  of  God.  God  stands  ready,  but  the  heart  stands  off; 
grace  is  full  of  entreaties,  and  the  soul  full  of  excuses;  Divine 
hive  offers,  and  carnal  self-love  rejects.    Nothing  so  pleases  us, 
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aa  when  'we  are  furthest  frdra  him;  as  if  any  (hiog  were  mora 
amiable,  any  thing  more  desirable  than  himself. 

No  desire  of  any  dose  imitation  ef  him.  When  our  Savioar 
was  to  come  as  a  refiner's  fire  to  purify  the  sons  of  Leri,  the 
ety  is,  "  Who  shall  abide  the  day  of  his  coming  ?"  Mai.  iii.  2, 3. 
Since  we  are  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  we  desire  no  mora 
naturally  to  live  the  life  of  6od,  than  a  toad  or  any  other  ani- 
mal desiroB  l»  lire  the  life  of  »  man.  No  heart  that  knows  God, 
but  ha«  a  boly  ambition  to  imitate  him ;  no  soul  that  refuses 
bim  for  a  copyi  but  is  ignorant  of  his  excellency,  and  of  this 
temper  is  all  mankind  natnrally.  Man  in  corruption  is  as  loth 
to  b«  like  God  in  holiness,  as  Adam  after  his  creation  was  de- 
sirous to  be  like  God  in  knowledge;  his  posterity  are  like  their 
fether,  who  soon  turned  his  back  upon  hia  original  copy. 

What  can  be  worse  than  this  i  Can  the  denial  of  his  being 
be  a  greater  injury  than  this  contempt  of  him;  as  if  he  had  not 
goodness  to  deserre  onr  remembrance,  nor  amiableness  fit  for 
our  conferse;  aa  if  he  were  not  a  Lord  fit  for  our  subjection, 
nor  had  a  holiness  that  deserved  our  imitation? 
For  the  use  of  this. 
Use  1.  It  serves  for  information. 

(1.)  It  gives  lis  occasion  to  admire  the  wonderful  patience 
and  mercy  of  God.  How  many  millions  of  practical  atheists 
breathe  every  day  in  his  air,  and  live  upon  his  bounty,  who 
deserve  to  be  inhabitants  in  hell,  rather  than  possessors  of  the 
earth?  An  infinite  holiness  is  offended,  an  infinite  justice  is 
provoked;  yet  an  infinite  patience  forbears  the  punishment, 
and  an  infinite  goodness  relieves  our  wants.  The  more  we  had 
merited  his  justice  and  forfeited  his  favour,  the  more  is  his 
affection  enhanced,  which  makes  his  hand  so  liberal  to  us. 

At  the  first  invasion  of  his  rights,  he  mitigates  the  terror  of  the 
threatening  which  was  set  to  (kfend  his  law,  with  the  grace  of  a 
promise  to  relieve  and  recover  his  rebellious  creature,  Gen.  ill. 
15,  Who  would  have  looked  for  any  thing  but  tearing  thunders, 
sweeping  judgments,  to  rase  up  the  foundations  of  the  apos- 
tate worid?  But  0,  how  great  are  his  bowels  to  his  aspiring 
competitors!  Have  w«  not  experienced  his  contrivances  for 
omr  good,  though  we  have  refused  him  for  our  happiness  ?  Has 
he  not  opened  his  arms,  when  we  spumed  with  our  feet;  held 
out  his  alluring  mercy,  when  we  have  brandished  against  bim 
a  rebellious  sword  ?  Has  he-  not  entreated  us  while  we  have 
invaded  him,  as  if  he  were  unwOllng  to  lose  us,  who  are  ambi- 
tious to  destroy  ourselves  ?  Has  he  yet  denied  us  the  care  of 
his  providence,  while  we  have  denied  him  the  rights  of  his 
honour,  and  would  appropriate  them  to  ourselves?  Has  his 
■tin  forborea  shining  upon  us,  though  we  have  shot  our  arrowa 
i^aiost  hun?    Have  not  oar  beings  been  supported  by  hia 
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goodness,  while  -we  have  endeavoured  to  climb  up  to  his 
throne;  and  his  mercies  continued  to  charm  us,  while  we  have 
used  them  as  weapons  to  injure  him?  Our  own  necessities 
might  excite  us  to  own  him  as  our  happiness,  but  he  adds  his 
invitations  to  the  voice  of  our  wants.  Has  he  not  promised  a 
kingdom  to  those  that  would  strip  him  of  his  crown,  and  pro- 
claimed pardon  upon  repentance  to  those  that  would  take  away 
his  glory?  and  has  so  twisted  together  his  own  end,  which 
is  his  honour,  and  man's  true  end,  which  is  his  salvation,  that  a 
man  cannot  truly  mind  himself  and  his  own  salvation,  but  he 
must  mind  God's  glory;  and  cannot  be  intent  upon  God's 
honour,  but  by  the  same  act  he  promotes  himself  and  his  owa 
happiness;  so  loth  is  God  to  give  any  just  occasion  of  djssatis^ 
faction  to  his  creature,  as  well  as  dishonour  himself.  All  those 
wonders  of  his  mercy  are  enhanced  by  the  heinonsness  of  our 
atheism;  a  multitude  of  gracious  thoughts  from  him  above  the 
multitude  of  contempts  from  us,  Psal.  cvi.  7.  What  rebels  ia 
actual  arms  against  their  prince  aiming  at  his  life,  ever  found 
that  favour  from  him,  to  have  all  their  necessaries  richly  afforded 
them,  without  which  they  would  starve,  and  without  which 
they  would  be  unable  to  manage  their  attempts,  as  we  have 
received  from  God  ?  Had  not  God  had  riches  of  goodness,  for- 
bearance, and  long-suffering,  and  infinite  riches  loo ;  the  des- 
pite the  world  has  done  him  in  refusing  him  as  their  rule, 
happiness,  and  end,  would  have  emptied  him  long  ago,  Rom. 
ii.  4. 

(i.)  It  brings  in  a  justification  of  the  exercise  of  his  justice. 
If  it  gives  us  occasion  loudly  to  praise  his  patience,  it  also  stops 
our  mouths  from  accusing  any  acts  of  his  vengeance.  What 
can  be  too  sharp  a  recompense  for  the  despising  and  disgracing 
so  great  a  Being  ?  The  highest  contempt  merits  the  greatest 
anger;  and  when  we  will  not  own  him  for  our  happiness,  it  is 
fit  we  should  feel  the  misery  of  separation  from  him.  If  he 
that  is  guilty  of  treason  deserves  to  lose  his  life,  what  punish- 
ment can  be  thought  great  enough  for  him  that  is  so  disinge- 
nuous as  to  prefer  himself  before  a  God  so  infinitely  good,  and  is 
so  foolish  as  to  invade  the  rights  of  one  infinitely  powerful  ?  It 
is  no  injustice  for  a  creature  to  be  for  ever  left  to  himself,  to  see 
what  advantage  he  can  make  of  that  self  he  was  so  busily  em- 
ployed to  set  up  in  the  place  of  his  Creator.  The  soul  of  man 
deserves  an  infinite  punishment  for  despising  an  infinite  good: 
and  it  is  not  unequitable,  that  that  self,  which  man  makes  his 
rule  and  happiness  above  God,  should  become  his  torment  and 
misery  by  the  righteousness  of  that  God  whom  he  despised. 

(3.)  Hence  arises  a  necessity  of  a  new  state  and  frame  of 
soul,  to  alter  an  atheistical  nature.  We  forget  God;  think  of 
him  with  reluctaucy;  have  no  respect  to  God  in  ouj  course 
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and  acts :  thi§  cannot  be  our  original  state.    God  being  infi- 
nitely  good,  never  let  man  come  out  of  his  hands  with  this 
aciaal  unwillingness  to  acknowledge  and  serve  him:  he  never 
intended  to  dethrone  himself  for  the  work  of  his  hands,  or  that 
the  creature  should  have  any  other  end  than  that  of  his  Crea- 
tor.    As  the  apostle  saith  in  the  case  of  the  Galatians*  error, 
"This  persuasion  came  not  of  him  that  called  you,"  Gal.  v.  8; 
so  this  frame  comes  not  from  him  that  created  you.  How  much 
therefore  do  we  need  a  restoring  principle  in  us!  Instead  of 
ordering  ourselves  according  10  the  will  of  God,  we  are  desi- 
rous to  fulfil  the  wills  of  the  flesh,  Eph.  ij,  3,     There  is  a  ne- 
cessity of  some  other  principle  in  ns  to  make  us  fulfil  the  will 
of  God,  since  we  were  created  for  God,  not  for  the  fiesh. 

We  can  no  more  be  voluntarily  serviceable  to  God,  while 
oor  serpentine  nature  and  devilish  habits  remain  in  us,  than 
we  can  suppose  the  devil  can  be  willing  to  glorify  God,  while 
the  nature  he  contracted  by  his  fall  abides  powerfully  in  him. 
Our  nature  and  will  must  be  changed,  that  our  actions  may 
regard  God  as  our  end,  that  we  may  delightfully  meditate  on 
him,  and  draw  the  motives  of  our  obedience  from  him.  Since 
this  atheism  is  seated  in  nature,  the  change  must  be  in  our 
nature;  since  our  first  aspirings  to  the  rights  of  God  were  the 
fruits  of  the  serpent's  breath,  which  tainted  our  nature,  there 
must  be  a  removal  of  this  taint,  whereby  our  natures  may  be 
on  the  side  of  God  against  Satan,  as  they  were  before  on  the 
side  of  Satan  against  God.  There  must  be  a  supernatural  prin- 
ciple before  we  can  live  a  supernatural  life,  that  is,  we  nmst 
live  to  God,  since  we  are  naturally  alienated  from  the  life  of 
God.  The  aversion  of  our  natures  from  God,  is  as  strong  as 
our  inclinations  to  evil;  we  are  disgusted  with  one,  and  pressed 
with  the  other;  we  have  no  will,  no  heart,  to  come  to  God  in 
any  service.  This  nature  must  be  broken  in  pieces  and  new 
moulded,  before  we  can  make  God  oar  rule  and  our  end. 
While  men's  deeds  are  evil,  they  cannot  comply  with  God, 
John  iii.  19,  20;  moch  less  while  their  natures  are  evil.  Till 
Ibis  be  done,  all  the  service  a  man  performs  rises  from  some 
evil  imagination  of  the  heart,  which  is  evil,  only  evil,  and  that 
continually.  Gen.  vi.  5;  from  wrong  notions  of  God,  wrong 
notions  of  duty,  or  corrupt  motives.  All  the  pretensions  of 
devotion  to  God  are  but  the  adoration  of  some  golden  image. 
Prayers  to  God  for  the  ends  of  self,  are  like  those  of  the  devil 
to  our  Saviour,  when  he  asked  leave  to  go  into  the  herd  of 
swine.  The  object  was  right,  Christ;  the  end  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  swine,  and  the  satisfaction  of  malice  to  the  owners. 
There  is  a  necessity  then  that  depraved  enda  should  be  removed^ 
that  that  which  was  God's  end  in  our  framing,  may  be  our  end 
in  our  acting,  namely,  his  glory,  which  cannot  be  without  ^ 
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change  of  nature.  We  can  never  honour  him  supremely  wbom 
we  do  not  supremeir  lore.  Till  this  be,  we  cannot  glorify  God 
as  God,  though  we  do  things  by  his  command  and  order;  no 
more  than  when  God  employed  the  devil  in  afflicting  Job,  Job 
j. ;  his  performance  cannot  be  said  to  be  good,  because  bis  end 
was  not  the  same  with  God's;  he  acted  out  of  malice,  what 
God  commanded  out  of  sovereignty,  and  for  gracious  designs. 
Had  God  employed  a  holy  angel  in  his  design  upon  Job,  (he 
action  had  been  good  in  the  affliction,  because  bis  nature  was 
holy,  and  therefore  his  ends  holy ;  but  bad  in  the  devil,  because 
his  ends  were  base  and  unworthy. 

(4.)  We  may  gather  from  hence  the  difflcully  of  conversion, 
and  mortification  to  follow  thereupon.  What  is  the  reason  men 
receive  no  more  impression  from  the  voice  of  God  and  the  light 
of  Lis  truth,  than  a  dead  man  in  the  grave  does  from  the  roar- 
ing thunder,  or  a  blind  mole  from  the  light  of  the  sim?  It  is 
because  our  atheism  is  as  great  as  the  deadness  of  the  one,  or 
the  blindness  of  the  other.  The  principle  in  the  heart  is  strong 
to  shut  the  door  both  of  the  thoughts  and  affections  again^ 
God.  If  a  friend  oblige  us,  we  shall  act  for  him  as  for  our- 
selves: we  are  won  by  entreaties,  soft  words  overcome  us,  but 
oui  hefurts  are  as  deaf  as  the  hardest  rock  at  the  call  of  God. 
I^either  the  joys  of  heaven  proposed  by  him  can  allure  us,  nor 
the  Hashing  terrors  of  hell  atlright  us  to  him,  as  if  we  conceived 
God  unable  to  bestow  the  one,  or  execute  the  other.  The  true 
reason  is,  God  and  self  contest  for  the  deity ;  the  law  of  sin  is, 
God  must  be  at  the  footstool;  the  law  of  God  is,  sin  must  be 
utterly  deposed:  now  it  is  difficult  to  leave  a  htw  beloved,  for 
a  law  long  ago  discarded.  The  mind  of  man  will  hunt  after 
any  thing;  the  will  of  man  embrace  any  thing;  upon  the  pro- 
posal of  mean  objects  the  spirit  of  man  spreads  its  wings,  flies 
to  catch  them,  becomes  one  with  them ;  but  attempt  to  bring  it 
under  the  power  of  God,  the  wings  flag,  the  creature  looks  life- 
less, as  though  there  were  no  spring  of  motion  in  it.  It  is  as 
much  crucified  to  God  as  the  holy  apostle  was  to  the  world: 
the  sin  of  the  heart  discovers  its  strength,  the  more  God  disco- 
vers the  holiness  of  his  will,  Rono.  vii.  fl — 12,  The  love  of 
sin  has  been  predominant  in  our  nalnre,  and  has  quashed  a 
love  to  God,  if  not  extinguished  it. 

Hence  also  is  the  difficulty  of  morlification.  This  is  a  work 
tending  to  the  honour  of  God,  the  abasing  of  that  inordinately 
aspiring  humour  in  ourselves.  If  the  nature  of  man  be  inclined 
to  sin,  as  it  is,  it  must  needs  be  bent  against  any  thing  that  op- 
poses it.  It  is  impossible  to  strike  any  true  blow  at  any  lust, 
till  the  true  sense  of  God  be  re-entertained  in  the  soil  where  it 
ought  to  grow.  Who  can  be  naturally  willing  to  crucify  what 
is  incorporated  with  him,  his  flesh;  what  is  dearest  to  him, 
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huuself  ?  Is  it  an  easy  thiag  for  tnao,  the  eoinpetitor  wiih  Ood, 

to  turn  his  arms  agatast  hioiself;  that  self  should  overihrow  its 

OWD  empire;  lay  aside  all  iis  pretensions  to,  and  designs  for  a 

God-head;  to  hew  aS  its  own  members,  and  subdue  its  own 

affections?  It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  cover  his  sin,  lohide  it  in 

his  bosoin;" '  not  to  destroy  it,  and  as  unwillingly  part  with  his 

carnal  affections,  as  the  legion  of  devils  were  with  ihe  man  that 

had  been  long  possessed,   And  when  he  is  forced  and  fired  from 

one,  be  will  endeavour  to  espouse  some  other  lust,  as  those 

devils  desired  to  possess  swine,  when  they  were  chased  from 

their  possession  of  that  man. 

(5.)  Here  we  see  the  reason  of  unbelief.  That  which  hai 
most  of  God  in  it,  meets  with  most  aversion  from  us ;  that  which 
has  least  of  God,  finds'  better  and  stronger  inclinations  in  us. 
Wtiat  is  the  reason  that  the  heart  of  man  is  more  unwilling  to 
embrace  the  gospel,  than  acknowledge  the  equity  of  the  law? 
Because  there  is  more  of  God's  nature  and  perfection  evident 
in  the  gospel  tlidii  in  the  law.  Besides,  there  is  more  reliance 
on  God  and  distance  from  self  commanded  iu  the  gospel.  The 
law  puts  a  man  upon  his  own  strength;  the  gospel  takes  him 
off  from  his  own  bottom:  the  law  acknowledges  him  to  have  a 
power  in  himself,  and  to  act  for  his  own  reward;  the  gospel 
strips  him  of  all  his  proud  and  towering  thoughts,  2  Cor.  x.  5; 
brings  him  (o  his  due  place,  the  foot  of  God;  orders  him  to  deny 
himself  as  his  own  rule,  righteousness,  and  end;  and  henceforth 
not  to  live  to  himself.  S  Cor.  v.  15.  This  is  the  true  reason 
why  men  are  more  against  the  gospel  than  against  the  law; 
because  it  doth  more  deify  God,  and  debase  man.  Hence  it  is 
easier  to  reduce  men  to  some  moral  virtue,  than  to  faith ;  t» 
make  men  blush  at  theii  outward  vices,  but  not  at  the  inward 
impurity  of  their  natures.  Hence  it  is  observed  that  those  that 
asserted,  that  ail  happiness  did  arise  from  something  in  a  man's 
self,  as  the  Stpicsaiid  Epicureans  did,  and  that  a  wise  man  was 
equal  with  God,  were  greater  enemies  to  the  truths  of  the  gos- 
pel than  others.  Acts  xvii.  1 8,  because  it  lays  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  their  principal  opinion;  takes  the  one  from  their  self-suffi> 
ciency,  and  the  other  from  their  self-gratification;  opposes  the 
brutish  principle  of  the  one,  which  placed  happiness  in  the  plea- 
sures of  the  body,  and  the  more  noble  principle  of  the  other, 
which  placed  happiness  in  the  virtue  of  the  mind.  The  one  was 
for  a  sensual,  the  other  for  a  moral  self;  both  disowned  by  tha 
doctrine  of  the  gospel. 

(6.)  It  informs  us  consequently,  who  can  be  the  Author  of 

grace  and  conversion,  and  every  other  good  work.  No  practical 

atheist  ever  yet  turned  to  God,  but  was  turned  by  God;  atidnot 

to  acknowledge  it  to  God,  is  a  part  of  this  atheism,  since  it  is  a 

1  ••  If  I  oorar  mj  tmugrMMMi  m  Adam,"  Job  mi-  S3.      - 
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robbing  God  of  the  honour  of  one  of  his  most  glorious  works. 
If  this  praclicsl  atheism  be  natural  to  man  ever  since  the  first 
taint  of  nature  in  paradise,  what  can  be  expected  from  it  but  a 
resisting  of  the  work  of  God,  and  selting  up  all  the  forces  of 
nature  against  the  operations  of  grace,  till  a  day  of  power  dawn 
and  clear  up  upon  the  soul,  Psa.  ex.  3.  Not  all  the  angels  in 
heaven,  or  men  upon  earth,  can  be  imagined  to  be  able  to  per- 
suade a  man  to  fall  out  with  himself.  Nothing  can  turn  the  tide 
of  nature,  but  a  power  above  nature.  God  took  away  the  sanc- 
tifying Spirit  from  man,  as  a  penally  for  the  first  sin:  who  can 
regain  it  but  by  his  will  and  pleasure  ?  who  can  restore  it  but 
iie  that  removed  it?  Since  every  man  hath  the  same  fundamen- 
tal atheism  in  him  by  nature,  and  would  be  a  rule  to  himself, 
and  his  own  end;  he  is  so  far  from  dethroning  himself,  thai  all 
the  strength  of  his  corrupted  nature  is  alarmed  up  to  stand  to 
its  arms,  upon  any  attempt  God  makes  to  regain  the  fort.  The 
will  is  so  strong  against  God,  that  it  is  like  many  wills  twisted 
together;  "  wills  of  the  flesh,"  Eph.  ii.  3;  we  translate  it,  « the 
desires  of  the  flesh;"  like  many  threads  twisted  in  a  cable, 
never  to  be  snapped  asunder  by  a  human  arm:  a  power  and 
will  above  ours  can  alone  untwist  so  many  wills  in  a  knot. 
Man  cannot  rise  to  an  acknowledgment  of  God,  without  God: 
hell  may  as  well  become  heaven,  the  devil  be  changed  into  an 
angel  of  light.  The  devil  cannot  but  desire  happiness ;  he  knows 
the  misery  into  which  he  is  fallen;  he  cannot  be  desirous  of 
that  punishment  he  knows  is  reserved  for  him.  Why  does  he 
not  sanctify  God  and  glorify  his  Creator,  wherein  there  is  abun- 
dantly more  pleasure  than  in  his  malicious  course?  why  does 
he  not  petition  to  recover  his  ancient  standing?  He  will  not; 
there  are  chains  of  darkness  upon  his  faculties ;  he  will  not  be 
otherwise  than  he  is:  his  desire  to  be  god  of  the  world,  sways 
him  against  his  own  interest,  and  out  of  love  to  his  malice,  he 
will  not  sin  at  a  less  rate  to  make  a  diminution  of  his  punish- 
ment. Man,  if  God  utterly  refusoth  to  work  upon  him,  is  no 
better,  and  to  maintain  his  atheism,  would  venture  a  hell.  How 
is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  turn  himself  to  that  God,  against 
whom  he  has  a  quarrel  in  his  nature ;  the  most  rooted  and 
settled  habit  in  him  being  to  set  himself  in  the  place  of  God. 
An  atheist  by  nature  can  no  more  alter  his  own  temper,  atid 
engrave  in  himself  the  Divine  nature,  than  a  rock  can  carve 
itself  into  the  statue  of  a  man,  or  a  serpent,  that  is  an  enemy  to 
man,  could  or  would  raise  itself  to  the  nobility  of  the  human 
nature.  That  soul  that  by  nature  would  strip  God  of  his  rights, 
cannot  without  a  Divine  power  be  made  conformable  to  him, 
and  acknowledge  sincerely  and  cordially  the  rights  and  glory  of 
God. 
(7.)  -We  may  here  see  the  reason  why  there  can  b«  no  jusli- 
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fieatioa  by  the  best  and  strongest  works  of  nature.  Can  that 
which  has  atheism  at  the  root,  justify  eiiher  the  action  or  per- 
son? What  strength  can  those  works  have  which  have  neilher 
Ood's  law  for  their  rule,  nor  his  giory  for  iheir  end;  that  are 
not  wrought  by  any  spiritual  strength  from  him,  nor  lend  with 
any  spiritual  affection  to  him  f  Can  these  be  a  foundation  for 
the  most  holy  God  to  pronounce  a  creature  righteous^  They 
will  justify  his  justice  in  condemning,  but  cannot  sway  his  jus- 
tice to  an  absolution.  Every  natural  man  in  his  works  picks 
and  chooses;  he  owus  the  will  of  God  no  funher  than  he  can 
vhog  it  to  suit  the  law  of  his  members,  and  minds  not  the 
bonoiir  of  God,  but  as  it  Justles  not  with  his  own  glory  and 
secular  ends.  Can  he  be  righteoits  that  prefers  his  own  will 
and  bis  own  honoar,  before  the  will  and  honour  of  the  Crea- 
tor? However  men's  actions  may  be  beneficial  to  others,  what 
reason  has  God  to  esteem  them,  wherein  there  is  no  respect  to 
him,  but  themselves,  whereby  they  dethrone  him  in  their 
thoughts,  while  they  seem  to  own  him  in  their  religious  works? 
Every  day  reproves  us  with  something  different  from  the  rule ; 
thousands  of  wanderings  offer  themselves  to  our  eyes.  Can 
justification  bs  expected  from  that  which  in  itself  is  matter  of 
despair? 

(S.)  See  here  the  cause  of  all  the  apostasy  in  the  world. 
Practical  atheism  was  never  conquered  in  such:  they  are  still 
alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  and  will  not  live  to  God,  as  he 
lives  to  himself  and  his  own  honour,  £ph.iv.  17,  IS.  They  loathe 
his  rule,  and  distaste  his  glory;  are  loath  to  step  out  of  them- 
selves to  promote  the  ends  of  another,  find  not  the  satisfaction 
in  him  that  they  do  in  theoiselves:  they  will  be  judges  of  what 
is  good  for  them  and  righteous  in  itself,  rather  than  admit  of 
God  to  judge  for  them.  When  men  draw  back  from  truth  to 
error,  it  is  to  such  opinions  which  may  serve  more  to  foment 
and  cherish  their  ambition,  covetousness,  or  some  beloved  lust 
that  disputes  with  God  for  precedency,  and  is  designed  to  be 
served  before  him.  "They  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than 
the  praise  of  God."  John  xii.  42,  43.  A  preferring  man  before 
God  was  the  reason  they  would  ool  confess  Christ,  and  God  ia 
him. 

(9.)  This  shows  us  the  excellency  of  the  gospel  and  Chris- 
tian religion.  It  sets  man  in  his  due  place,  and  gives  to  God 
what  the  excellency  of  his  nature  requires.  It  lays  man  in  the 
dost  from  whence  he  was  taken,  and  sets  God  upon  that  throne 
where  he  ought  to  sit.  Man  by  nature  would  annihilate  God 
and  deify  himself;  the  gospel  glorifies  God  and  annihilates 
man.  In  our  first  revolt  we  would  be  like  him  in  knowledge; 
in  the  means  he  has  provided  for  our  recovery,  he  designs  to 
make  us  like  him  in  grace.    The  gospel  shows  ouraelves  to  be 
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an  object  of  humiliation,  and  God  to  be  a  glorious  object  for 
our  imitation.  The  light  of  nature  tells  us  there  is  a  God;  (he 
gospel  gives  us  a  more  magnificent  report  of  him:  the  light  of 
nature  condemns  gross  atheism,  and  that  of  the  gospel  con- 
demns and  conquers  spiritual  atheism  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

Use  2.  Of  exhortation. 

{!.)  Let  us  labour  lo  be  sensible  of  this  atheism  in  onr  na- 
ture, and  be  humbled  for  it.  How  should  we  lie  in  the  dust, 
and  go  bowing  under  the  humbling  thoughts  of  it  all  our  days! 
Shall  we  not  be  sensible  of  that  whereby  we  spill  the  blood  of 
our  souls,  and  give  a  stab  to  the  heart  of  our  own  salvation? 
Shall  we  be  worse  than  any  creature,  not  to  bewail  that  which 
tends  to  our  destruction?  He  that  does  not  lament  it,  catinot 
challenge  the  character  of  a  Christian,  has  nothing  of  the  divine 
life  and  love  planted  in  his  soul.  Not  a  man  but  shall  one  day- 
be  sensible,  when  the  eternal  God  shall  call  him  out  to  exami- 
nation, and  charge  his  conscience  to  discover  every  crime,  which 
will  then  own  the  authority  whereby  it  acted;  when  the  heart 
shall  be  torn  open,  and  the  secrets  of  it  brought  to  public  view, 
and  the  world  and  man  himself  shall  see  what  a  viperous  brood 
of  corrupt  principles  and  ends  nestled  in  his  heart.  L«t  us 
therefore  be  truly  sensible  of  it,  till  the  consideration  draw  tears 
from  our  eyes  and  sorrow  from  our  souls.  Let  us  urge  the 
thoughts  of  it  upon  our  hearts,  till  the  core  of  that  pride  be 
eaten  out,  and  our  stubbornness  changed  into  humility  ;  till  our 
heads  become  waters,  and  our  eyes  fountains  of  tears,  and  be 
a  spring  of  prayer  to  God  to  change  the  heart  and  mortify  the 
atheism  in  it.  And  consider  what  a  sad  thing  it  is  to  be  a 
practical  atheist,  and  who  is  not  so  by  nature? 

Let  us  be  sensible  of  it  in  ourselves.  Have  any  of  our  hearts 
been  a  soil  wherein  the  fear  and  reverence  of  God  has  natu- 
rally grown?  have  we  a  desire  to  know  him,  or  a  will  to  em- 
brace him?  do  we  delight  in  his  will,  and  love  the  remembrance 
of  his  name?  are  our  respects  to  him  as  God  eqnal  to  the  specu- 
lative knowledge  we  have  of  his  nature  ?  is  the  heart,  wherein 
ha  has  stamped  his  image,  reserved  for  his  residence?  ia  not 
the  world  more  affected  than  the  Creator  of  the  world,  as  though 
that  could  contribute  to  us  a  greater  happiness  than  the  Author 
of  it?  have  not  creatures  as  much  of  our  love,  fear,  trust;  nay, 
more  than  God,  that  framed  both  them  and  us?  have  we  not 
too  oflen  relied  upon  our  own  strength,  and  made  a  calf  of  our 
own  wisdom,  and  said  of  God  as  the  Israelites  of  Moses,  "  As 
for  this  Moses,  we  wot  not  what  is  become  of  him,  Ezod. 
xzzii.  I;  and  ofiener  given  the  glory  of  our  good  success  to 
oar  drag  and  our  net,  to  our  craft  and  our  industry,  than  to  the 
Wisdom  and  blessing  of  God?  Are  we  then  free  bom  this  sort 
of  atheism?  it  is  as  impossible  to  have  two  gods  at  one  time 
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in  one  heart,  as  lo  have  two  kin^  at  one  time  in  full  pover  in 
one  kingdom.'  Have  there  not  been  frequent  neglects  of  God? 
have  we  not  been  deaf  whilst  be  has  knocked  at  our  doors, 
slept  when  he  hna  sounded  in  our  ears,  as  if  there  had  been  no 
such  being  as  a  Ood  in  the  world?  How  many  slrugglings  have 
been  against  our  approaches  to  him!  Has  not  folly  often  been 
comtnitted  with  vain  imaginations,  starling  up  in  the  time  of 
religions  service,  which  we  would  scarce  vouchsafe  a  look  to 
at  another  time,  and  in  another  business,  but  would  have  thrust 
Ihem  away  with  indignation?  Had  they  slept  in  to  interrupt 
our  worldly  affairs,  they  would  have  been  troublesome  intru- 
ders, but  while  we  are  with  Qod  they  are  acceptable  guests! 
How  unwilling  have  our  hearts  been  to  fortify  themselves  with 
strong  and  influencing  considerations  of  God,  before  we  ad- 
dressed him!  Is  it  not  too  often  that  our  lifelessness  in  prayer 
proceeds  from  this  atheism;  a  neglect  of  seeing  what  ai^u- 
menta  and  pleas  may  be  drawn  from  the  diVina  perfections,  to 
second  our  suit  in  hand,  and  quicken  our  hearts  in  the  service? 
Whence  are  those  indispositions  to  any  spiritual  duty,  but  be- 
cause we  have  not  due  thoughts  of  the  majesty,  holiness,  good- 
Dess,  and  excellency  of  God?  Is  there  any  duty  which  leads  to 
a  more  particular  inquiry  after  him,  or  a  more  clear  vision  of 
him,  but  our  hearts  have  been  ready  to  rise  up  and  call  it 
cnrsed  rather  than  blessed?  Are  not  our  minds  bemisted  with 
an  ignorance  of  him,  our  wills  drawn  by  aversion  from  him, 
onr  affections  rising  in  distaste  of  him;  more  willing  to  know 
any  thing  than  his  nature,  and  more  industrious  to  do  any  thing 
^an  his  will?  Do  we  not  all  fall  under  some  one  or  other  of 
these  considerations?  Is  it  not  fit  then  that  we  should  have  a 
sense  of  them?  It  is  to  be  bewailed  by  us  that  so  little  of  God 
is  in  our  hearts,  when  so  many  evidences  of  the  love  of  God 
are  in  the  creatures;  that  God  should  be  so  little  our  end,  who 
has  been  so  much  onr  benefactor;  that  he  should  be  so  little  in 
our  thoughts,  who  sparkles  in  every  thing  which  presents  itself 
to  our  eyes. 

Let  us  be  sensible  of  it  in  others.  We  ought  to  have  a  just 
execration  of  the  too  open  iniquity  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  imi- 
tate holy  David,  whose  tears  plentifully  gushed  out,  becauss 
men  kept  not  God's  law,  Psal.  czix.  1 36.  And  is  it  not  a  time 
to  exercise  this  pious  lamentation?  Has  the  wicked  atheism  of 
any  age  been  greater,  or  can  you  find  worse  in  hell  than  we 
may  hear  of  and  behold  on  earth?  How  is  the  excellent  ma- 
jesty of  God,  adored  by  the  angels  in  heaven,  despised  and 
reproached  by  men  on  earth ;  as  if  his  name  were  published  to 
be  matter  of  their  spurt!  What  a  gasping  thing  is  a  natural 
B&Dwe  Of  God  among  men  in  the  world!  Is  not  the  law  of  God, 
>  LkwMn'«  Bod;  af  Dirini^,  p.  US,  IM. 
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a4»:on)panied  with  such  dreadful  threatenings  and  curses,  made 
light  of;  as  if  men  would  place  their  honour  in  being  above  or 
beyond  any  sense  of  that  glorious  Majesty?  How  many  \ral- 
low  in  pleasures  as  if  they  had  been  made  men  only  to  tarn 
brutes,  and  their  souls  given  them  only  for  salt  to  keep  their 
bodies  from  putrefying!  It  is  as  well  a  part  of  atheism  not  to 
be  sensible  of  the  abuses  of  God's  name  and  laws  by  others, 
as  to  violate  them  ourselves.  What  is  the  language  of  a  stupid 
senselessness  of  ihem,  but  that  there  is  no  God  in  the  world, 
whose  glory  is  worth  a  vindication  and  deserves  our  regards? 

That  we  may  be  sensible  of  the  unworthiness  of  neglecting 
God  as  our  rule  and  end;  consider, 

[1.]  The  unreasonableness  of  it  as  it  concerns  God. 

It  is  a  high  contempt  of  God.  It  is  an  inverting  the  order  of 
things;  a  making  God,  the  highest,  to  become  the  lowest,  and 
self,  the  lowest,  to  become  the  highest.  To  be  guided  by  every 
base  companion,  some  idle  vanity,  some  carnal  interest,  is  to 
acknowledge  an  excellency  abounding  in  them  which  is  want- 
ing in  God;  an  equity  in  their  orders,  and  none  in  God's  pre- 
cepts; a  goodness  in  their  promises,  and  a  falsity  in  God's:  as 
if,  infinite  excellency  were  a  mere  vanity,  and  to  act  for  God 
were  the  debasement  of  our  reason;  to  act  for  self,  or  some  piti- 
ful creature  or  sordid  lust,  were  the  glory  and  advancement  of 
it.  To  prefer  any  one  sin  before  the  honour  of  God,  is-  as  if 
that  sin  had  been  our  creator  and  benefactor,  as  if  it  were  the 
original  cause  of  our  being  and  support.  Do  not  men  pay  aa 
great  a  homage  to  that  as  they  do  to  God?  do  not  their  minds 
eagerly  pursue  it?  are  not  the  revolvings  of  itin  their  faiKies 
as  dehghtful  to  them,  as  the  remembrance  of  God  to  a  holy 
soul?  Do  any  obey  the  commands  of  God  with  more  readi- 
ness than  they  do  the  orders  of  their  base  affections?  Did  Peter 
leap  more  readily  into  the  sea  to  meet  his  Master,  than  many 
into  the  jaws  of  hell  to  meet  their  Delilahs?  How  cheeifulty 
did  the  Israelites  part  with  their  ornaments  for  the  sake  of  an 
idol,  who  would  not  have  spared  a  moiety  for  the  honour  of 
their  deliverer! '  If  to  make  God  our  end  is  the  principal  duty 
in  nature,  then  to  make  ourselves  or  any  thing  else  our  end  is 
the  greatest  vice  in  the  rank  of  evils. 

It  is  a  contempt  of  God  as  the  most  amiable  object.  God  is 
infinitely  excellent  and  desirable.  "  How  great  is  his  goodness, 
and  how  great  is  his  beauty!"  Zech.  ix.  17,  There  is  nothing 
in  him  but  what  may  ravish  our  affections;  none  that  know  him 
but  find  attraciives  to  keep  them  with  him;  be  has  nothing  in 
him  which  can  be  a  proper  object  of  contempt,  no  defects  or 
shadow  of  evil;  there  is  infinite  excellency  to  charm  us,  and 
infinite  goodness  to  allure  tis;  he  is  the  Author  of  our  beings,' 
■  All  tlie  people  brake  off  the  gotden  eu-tingt.   Eiod.  ixzii.  3. 
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die  Benefoctor  of  our  lives.  Why  then  should  dud,  who  is 
his  image,  be  so  base  as  to  slight  the  beautiful  Origiual  which 
stamped  it  on  him?  He  is  the  most  lovely  object;  therefore 
to  be  studied,  therefore  to  be  honoured,  therefore  to  be  follow- 
ed:  in  regard  of  his  perfection  he  has  the  highest  right  to  our 
thonghts.  All  oiher  beings  were  eminently  contained  in  his 
essence,  and  were  produced  by  his  iofinite  power:  the  creature 
has  nothing  but  what  it  has  from  God.  And  is  it  not  un- 
worthy to  prefer  the  copy  before  the  original,  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  picture  instead  of  the  beauty  it  represents?  The  crea- 
ture, which  we  advance  to  be  our  rule  and  end,  cao  no  mora 
report  to  us  the  true  atniableness  of  God,  than  a  few  colours, 
mixed  and  suited  together  upon  a  piece  of  cloth,  can  the  moral 
and  intellectual  loveiiness  of  the  soul  of  man.  To  contemn 
God  one  moment  is  more  base,  than  if  all  creatures  were  con- 
temned by  us  for  ever;  because  ttie  excellency  of  creatures  is 
to  God,  like  that  of  a  drop  to  the  sea,  or  a  spark  to  the  glory  of 
inconceivable  millions  of  suns.  As  much  as  the  excellency  of 
God  is  above  our  conceptions,  so  much  does  the  debasing  of 
him  admit  of  inexpressible  aggravations. 

[S.}  Consider  the  ingratitude  in  it;  that  we  should  resist  that 
God  with  our  hearts,  who  made  us  the  work  of  his  hands,  and 
count  him  as  nothing,  from  whom  we  derive  all  the  good  that 
we  are  or  have !  There  is  no  contempt  of  man  but  steps  in 
here  to  aggravate  our  slighting  of  God,  because  there  is  no 
relation  one  man  can  stand  in  to  another,  wherein  God  does 
not  more  highly  appear  to  man.  If  we  abhor  ihe  unworthy 
carriage  of  a  child  to  a  tender  father,  a  servant  to  an  indulgent 
master,  a  man  to  his  obliging  friend ;  why  do  men  daily  act 
that  towards  God,  which  they  cannot  speak  of  without  abhor- 
rence, if  acted  by  another  against  man?  Is  God  a  being  less 
to  be  regarded  than  man,  and  more  worthy  of  contempt  than 
a  creature?  "  It  would  be  strange  if  a  benefactor  should  live 
in  the  same  town,  in  the  same  house  with  us,  and  we  never 
exchange  a  word  with  him;  yet  this  is  our  case,  who  have  the 
works  of  God  in  our  eyes,  the  goodness  of  God  in  our  being, 
the  mercy  of  God  in  our  daily  food," '  yet  think  so  little  of  him, 
converse  so  little  with  him,  serve  every  thing  before  him,  and 
prefer  every  thing  above  him.  Whence  have  we  our  mercies, 
but  from  his  hand  i  Who,  besides  him,  maintains  our  breath 
this  moment?  Should  he  call  for  onr  spirits  this  moment,  they 
must  depart  from  us  to  attend  his  command.  There  is  not  a 
moment  wherein  our  unworthy  carriage  is  not  aggravated, 
beoause  there  is  not  a  moment  wherein  he  is  not  our  guardian, 
and  gives  us  not  tastes  of  a  fresh  bounty.  And  it  is  no  light 
aggravation  of  our  crime,  that  we  injure  him,  without  whose 

<  Seyniddii. 
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bounty  in  giviDg  us  our  being  we  had  not  been  capable  of 
casting  conlempt  upon  bim.  Alas!  that  he  that  has  the  great- 
est stamp  of  his  image,  man,  Bhould  deserve  the  character  of 
the  worst  of  his  rebels;  that  he,  who  hath  only  reason  by  the 
gift  of  God  to  judge  of  the  equity  of  the  laws  of  God,  should 
swell  against  them  as  grievous,  and  the  government  of  the 
Lawgiver  as  burdensome!  Can  it  lessen  the  crime,  to  use  the 
principle  wherein  we  excel  the  beasts,  to  the  disailvantage  of 
God,  who  endowed  us  with  that  principle  above  the  beasts? 

It  is  a  debasing  of  God  beyond  what  the  devil  does  at  pre* 
sent.  He  is  more  excusable  in  his  present  state  of  acting,  thao 
man  is  in  his  present  refusing  God  for  his  rule  and  end.  He 
strives  against  a  God  that  exercises  upon  him  a  vindictive  jus- 
tice; we  debase  a  God  that  loads  us  with  his  daily  meraie& 
The  despairing  devils  are  excluded  from  any  mercy  or  Divine 
patience:  but  we  are  not  only  under  the  long-suffering  of  his 
patience,  but  the  large  expressions  of  his  bounty.  He  would 
Dot  be  governed  by  him  when  he  was  only  his  bountiful  Crea- 
tor: we  refuse  to  be.  guided  by  him  after  he  hath  given  ua  the 
blessing  of  creation  from  his  own  hand,  and  the  more  obliging 
blessings  of  redemption  by  the  baud  and  blood  of  his  Son. 

It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  devils  and  the  damned  should 
ever  make  God  their  end,  since  be  has  assured  them  he  will 
not  be  their  happiness,  and  shut  up  all  his  perfections  froai 
their  experimental  notice,  but  those  of  his  power  to  preserve 
them,  and  his  justice  to  punish  them.  They  have  no  grant 
from  God  of  ever  having  a  heart  to  comply  with  his  will,  or 
ever  having  the  honour  to  be  actively  employed  for  his  glory. 
They  have  some  plea  for  their  present  contempt  of  God;  not 
in  regard  of  his  nature,  for  he  is  in&nitely  amiable,  excellent, 
and  lovely;  but  in  regard  of  his  administration  towards  them: 
but  what  plea  can  man  have  for  his  practical  atheism,  who 
lives  by  bis  power,  is  sustained  by  his  bounty,  and  solicited  by 
his  Spirit?  What  an  ungrateful  thing  is  it  to  put  off  the  nature 
of  man  for  that  of  devils;  and  dishonour  God  under  mercy,  as 
the  devils  do  under  his  wrathful  anger? 

It  is  an  ungrateful  contempt  of  God,  who  cannot  be  injurious 
to  us.  He  cannot  do  us  wrong,  because  he  cannot  be  unjust. 
"  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?"  Gen  zviii.  25, 
His  nature  doth  as  much  abhor  unrighteousness,  as  love  a  com- 
mnnicative  goodness:  he  never  commanded  any  thing,  but  what 
was  highly  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  man.  Infinite  good- 
ness can  no  more  injure  man,  than  it  can  dishonour  itself:  it 
lays  out  itself  in  additions  of  kindness,  and  whilst  we  bebase 
him,  he  continues  to  benefit  us.  And  is  it  not  an  unparalleled 
ingratitude  to  (urn  our  backs  upon  an  object  so  lovely,  an 
object  so  loving,  in  the  midst  of  varieties  of  allurements  from 
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bim  ?  Gk>d  did  create  intellectaal  creatures,  sngels  and  men, 
that  he  might  commuuicate  more  of  himself,  and  his  own  good- 
ness and  holiness  to  man,  than  creatures  of  a  lower  rank  were 
capable  of.  What  do  we  do  by  rejecting  him  as  our  rule  and 
end,  but  cross,  as  nlQch  as  in  us  lies,  God's  end  in  our  crea- 
lion,  and  shut  our  eouls  against  the  communications  of  those 
perfections  he  was  so  willing  to  bestow?  We  use  him  as  if 
he  intended  us  the  greatest  wrong,  when  it  is  impossible  for 
bim  to  do  wrong  to  any  of  his  creatures. 

Consider  the  misery  which  will  attend  such  a  temper  if  it 
continue  predominant.  Those  that  thrust  God  away  as  their 
happiness  and  end,  can  expect  no  other,  but  to  be  thrust  away 
by  him  as  to  any  relief  and  compassion.  A  distance  from  God 
here  can  look  for  nothing  but  a  remoteness  from  God  hereafter. 
When  the  devil,  a  creature  of  vast  endowments,  would  advance 
himself  above  God,  and  instruct  man  to  commit  the  same  sin, 
he  is  cursed  above  all  creatures,  Gen.  iii.  14.  When  we  will 
not  acknowledge  him  a  God  of  all  glory,  we  shall  be  separated 
from  him  as  a  God  of  all  comfort:  all  they  that  are  afar  off 
shall  perish,  Psal.  Ixziii.  27.  This  is  the  spring  of  all  woe. 
What  the  prodigal  suffered,  was  because  he  would  leave  his 
father  and  live  of  himself.  Whosoever  is  ambitious  to  be  his 
own  heaven,  will  at  last  find  his  soul  to  become  his  own  hell. 
As  it  loved  all  things  for  itself,  so  it  shall  be  grieved  with  all 
things  for  itself.  As  it  would  be  its  own  God  against  the  right 
of  God,  it  shall  theu  be  its  own  tormentor  by  the  justice  of 
God. 

(2.)  Watch  against  this  atheism,  and  be  daily  employed  in 
the  mortification  of  it.  In  every  action  we  should  make  (he 
inquiry,  What  is  the  rule  1  observe?  Is  it  God's  will  or  my 
own  ?  whether  do  my  intentions  tend  to  set  up  God  or  self?  As 
much  as  we  destroy  this,  we  abate  the  power  of  siu.  These  two 
things  are  the  head  of  the  serpent  in  us,  which  we  must  bruise 
by  the  power  of  the  cross.  Sin  is  nothing  else  but  a  turning 
from  God,  and  centring  in  self,  and  most  in  the  inferior  part  of 
self.  If  we  bend  our  force  against  these  two,  seif-will  and  self- 
ends,  we  shall  intercept  atheism  at  the  spring  bead,  take  away 
that  which  doth  constitute  and  animate  all  sin :  the  sparks  must 
Tatiish,  if  the  fire  be  quenched  which  affords  Ihem  fuel.  They 
are  but  two  short  things  to  ask  in  every  undertaking;  is  God 
my  rule  in  regard  of  his  will?  is  God  my  end  in  regard  of  his 
glory?  All  sin  lies  ia  the  neglect  of  these;  all  grace  lies  in  the 
practice  of  them. 

Without  some  degree  of  the  mortification  of  these,  we  cannot 

make  profitable  and  comfortable  approaches  to  God.  When  we 

come  with  idols  in  our  hearts,  we  shall  be  answered  according 

lo  (he  multitude  and  the  basenen  of  them  loo,  Ezek.  xiv.  4. 
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What  expectation  of  a  good  look  from  him  can  vre  have,  wben 
ve  come  before  him  with  undeifying  thoughts  of  him;  a  peti- 
tion in  our  mouths,  and  a  sword  iu  our  hearts  lo  stab  bia 
honour? 

To  this  purpose, 

[1.]  Be  often  in  the  views  of  the  excellencies  of  God.  When 
we  have  no  intercourse  with  God  by  delightful  meditations,  we 
begin  to  be  estranged  from  him,  and  prepare  ourselves  to  live 
without  God  iu  the  world.  Strangeness  is  the  mother  and  nurse 
of  disaffection.  We  slight  men  sometimes  because  we  know 
them  not.  The  very  beasts  delight  in  the  company  of  men, 
when  being  lamed  and  familiar,  they  become  acquainted  with 
their  disposition.  A  daily  converse  with  God  would  discover 
so  much  of  loveliness  in  his  nature,  so  much  of  sweetness  in  his 
ways,  that  our  injurious  thoughts  of  God  would  wear  off,  and 
we  should  count  it  our  honour  to  contemn  ourselves  and  mag- 
nify him.  By  this  means  a  slavish  fear,  which  is  both  a  dis- 
honour to  God  and  a  torment  to  the  soul,  L  John  iv.  1 8,  and  the 
root  of  atheism,  will  be  cast  out,  and  an  ingenuous  fear  of  him 
wrought  in  the  hearL  Exercised  thoughts  on  him  would  issue 
out  in  affections  to  him,  which  would  engage  our  hearts  to 
make  him  both  our  rule  and  our  end.  This  course  would  stide 
any  temptations  to  gross  atheism,  wherewith  good  souls  ars 
sometimes  haunted,  by  con&rming  us  more  in  the  belief  of  a 
God;  and  discourage  any  attempts  to  a  deliberate  practical 
atheism.  We  arc  not  like  to  espouse  any  priuciple  which  is  con- 
futed by  the  delightful  converse  we  daily  have  with  him.  The 
more  we  thus  enter  iulo  the  presence-chamber  of  God,  the  more 
we  cling  about  him  wiih  our  affections;  the  more  vigorous  and 
hvely  will  the  true  notion  of  God  grow  up  in  us,  and  be  able 
to  prevent  any  thing  which  may  dishonour  him  and  debase  9Ur 
souls. 

Let  us  therefore  consider  him  as  the  only  happiness ;  set  np 
the  true  God  in  our  understandings;  possess  our  hearts  with  a 
deep  sense  of  his  desirable  excellency  above  all  other  things. 
This  is  the  main  thing  we  are  to  do  in  order  to  our  great  busi- 
ness.  All  the  directions  in  the  world,  with  the  neglect  of  this, 
will  be  insignificant  ciphers.  The  neglect  of  this  is  common, 
and  is  the  basis  of  all  the  mischiefs  which  happen  to  the  souls 
o£  men. 

[S.]  To  this  purpose,  prize  and  study  the  Scriptures.  We 
can  have  no  delight  in  meditation  on  him,  unless  we  know  him; 
and  we  cannot  know  him  but  by  the  means  of  his  own  revela- 
tion. When  the  revelation  is  despised,  the  revealer  will  be  of 
httle  esteem.  Men  do  not  throw  off  God  from  being  their  rule, 
till  (hey  throw  off  Scripture  from  being  their  guide;  and  God 
must  needs  be  cast  off  from  being  an  end,  when  the  Scripture 
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is  rejected  from  being  a  rule.  Those  that  do  not  care  to  Imov 
his  will,  that  lore  to  be  ignorant  of  his  nature,  can  never  be 
well  affected  to  his  hononr.  Let  therefore  the  subtleties  of 
reason  submit  to  (he  doctrine  of  faith,  and  the  humour  of  the 
iriU  to  the  command  of  the  word. 

^3.]  Take  heed  of  sensual  pleasores,  and  be  very  watchful 
and  cautious  in  the  use  of  those  comforts  God  allows  us.  Job 
was  afraid  when  his  sons  feasted,  that  they  should  curse  God 
in  their  hearts,  Job.  i.  5.  It  was  not  without  cause  that  the 
apostle  Peter  joined  sobriety  with  watchfulness  and  prayer: 
"  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand:  be  ye  therefore  sober,  and 
watch  unto  prayer,"  1  PeL  \v.  7.  Use  moderately  worldly 
comforts.  Prayer  is  the  great  aclinowledgment  of  God,  and  too 
much  sensuality  is  a  hinderance  of  this,  and  a  step  to  atheism. 
Belsbazzar's  lifting  himself  up  against  the  Lord,  and  not  glori- 
fying of  God,  is  charged  upon  his  sensuality,  Dan.  v,  83. 
Nothing  is  more  apt  to  quench  the  notions  of  God,  and  root  out 
the  conscience  of  him,  than  an  addictedness  to  sensual  pleasures. 
Therefore  take  heed  of  that  snare. 

[4.J  Take  heed  of  sins  against  knowledge.  The  more  sint 
against  knowledge  are  committed,  the  more  careless  we  are, 
and  the  more  careless  we  shall  be  of  God  and  his  honour.  We 
shall  more  fear  his  judicial  power,  and  the  more  we  fear  that, 
the  more  we  shall  disaffect  that  God  in  whose  hands  vengeance 
is,  and  to  whom  it  doth  belong.  Atheism  in  conduct  proceeds 
to  atheism  in  affection,  and  that  wilt  endeavour  to  sink  into 
atheism  in  opinion  sod  jodgmenl. 

THE  SUM  or  THE  WHOLE. 

And  now  consider  in  the  whole  what  has  been  spoken. 

Afan  toou/d  set  himself  up  as  his  own  rule.  He  disowns 
the  rule  of  God,  is  uiiwiUing  to  have  any  acquaintance  with 
the  rule  God  sets  him,  is  negligent  in  using  the  means  for  the 
knowledge  of  his  will,  and  endeavours  to  shake  it  off  when  any 
notices  of  it  break  in  upon  him.  When  he  cannot  expel  it,  he 
has  no  pleasure  in  the  consideration  of  it,  and  the  heart  swells 
against  it.  When  the  notions  of  the  will  of  God  are  entertained, 
it  is  on  some  other  consideration,  or  wiih  wavering  and  imset- 
tied  affections.  Many  limes  men  design  to  improve  some  lust 
by  his  truth.  This  unwillingness  respects  truth  as  it  is  most 
spiritual  and  holy;  as  it  most  relates  and  leads  to  God;  as  it  is 
most  contrary  to  self.  He  is  guilty  of  contempt  of  the  will  of 
God,  which  is  seen  in  every  presumptuous  breach  of  his  law. 
In  the  natural  aversion  to  the  declaration  of  his  will  and  mind 
which  way  soever  he  turns.  In  slighting  that  part  of  his  wiLl 
which  is  most  for  lus  honour.    la  the  awkwardness  of  the 
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heart,  when  it  is  to  pay  God  a  service.  A  constraint  in  the 
first  engagement;  slightness  in  the  service  in  regard  of  the 
matter;  in  regard  of  the  frame,  without  a  natural  vigour. 
Many  distractions,  mnch  weariness;  in  deserting  the  rule  of 
God,  when  our  expectations  are  not  answered  upon  out  ser- 
vice ;  in  breaking  promises  with  God. 

Man  naturally  owns  any  other  rule,  rather  than  that  of  God's 
prescribing :  the  rule  of  Satan,  the  will  of  man ;  in  complying 
more  with  the  dictates  of  men  than  the  will  of  God ;  in  obser- 
ving that  which  is  materially  so,  not  because  it  is  his  will,  but 
the  injunctions  of  men;  in  obeying  the  will  of  man,  when  it  is 
contrary  to  the  wilt  of  God.  This  man  dolh  in  order  to  the 
setting  up  himself.  This  is  natural  to  man  as  he  is  corrupted. 
Men  are  dissatisfied  with  their  own  consciences  when  they 
contradict  the  desires  of  self.  Most  actions  in  the  world  are 
done,  mora  because  they  are  agreeable  to  self,  than  as  they  are 
honourable  to  God;  as  they  are  agreeable  to  natural  and  moral 
self,  or  sinful  self.  It  is  evident  in  neglect  of  taking  God's 
directions  upon  emergent  occasions.  In  counting  the  actions 
of  others  to  be  good  or  bad,  as  they  suit  with  or  spurn  against 
our  fancies  and  humours.  Man  would  make  himself  the  rule 
of  God,  and  give  laws  (o  his  Creator:  in  striving  against  his 
law;  disapproving  of  his  methods  of  government  in  the  world; 
in  impatience  in  our  particular  concerns;  envying  the  gifts  and 
prosperity  of  others ;  corrupt  matter  or  ends  of  prayer  or 
praise;  bold  interpretations  of  the  judgments  of  God  in  the 
world;  mixing  rules  in  the  worship  of  God  with  those  which 
have  been  ordained  by  him;  suiting  interpretations  of  Scripture 
with  our  own  minds  and  humours;  falling  off  from  God  after 
some  fair  compliances,  when  his  will  grates  upon  us  and 
crosseth  ours. 

Man  would  be  his  own  end.  This  is  natural  and  universal. 
This  is  seen  in  frequent  self-applauses,  and  inward  overween- 
ing reflections;  in  ascribing  the  glory  of  what  we  do  or  have 
to  ourselves;  in  desire  of  self-pleasing  doctrines;  in  being 
highly  concerned  in  injuries  done  to  ourselves,  and  little  or  not 
at  all  concerned  for  injuries  done  to  God ;  in  trusting  in  our- 
selves; in  working  for  carnal  self  against  the  light  of  onr  own 
consciences,  which  is  a  usurping  God's  prerogative,  vilifying 
God,  destroying  God,  Man  would  make  any  thing  his  end  or 
happiness  rather  than  God.  This  appears  in  the  fewer  thoughts 
we  have  of  him  than  of  any  thing  else;  in  the  greedy  pursuit 
of  tlie  world;  in  the  strong  addictedness  to  sensual  pleasures; 
in  paying  a  service  upon  any  success  in  the  world  to  instru- 
ments more  than  to  God.  This  is  a  debasing  God  in  setting  up 
a  creature;  but  more  in  setting  up  a  base  lust;  it  is  a  denying 
of  God.    Man  would  make  himself  (he  end  of  all  creatures.  In 
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pride;  using  the  creatures  contrary  to  the  end  God  hath 
appointed.  This  is  to  dishonour  God;  and  it  is  diabolical. 
Man  would  make  himself  the  end  of  God.  In  loving:  God 
because  of  some  self-pleasing  benefits  distributed  by  him;  in 
abstinence  from  some  sins,  because  they  are  against  the  interest 
of  some  other  beloved  corruption;  in  performing  duiies  merely 
for  a  selfish  interest,  which  is  evident  in  unwieldiness  in  reli- 
gious duties  where  self  is  not  concerned;  in  calling  upon  God 
only  in  a  time  of  neccessity ;  in  begging  his  assistance  to  our 
own  projects,  after  we  have  by  our  own  craft  laid  the  plot;  in 
impatience  upon  a  refusal  of  our  desires;  in  selfish  aims  we 
have  in  our  duties.  This  is  a  vilifying  God,  a  dethroning  him. 
In  unworthy  imaginations  of  God,  universal  in  man  by  nature. 
Hence  springs  idolatry,  superstition,  presumption,  the  common 
diseases  of  the  world.  This  is  a  vilifying  God ;  worse  than 
idolatry,  worse  than  absolute  atheism.  Natural  desires  to  be 
distant  from  him.  No  desires  for  the  remembrance  of  him.  No 
desires  of  converse  with  him.  No  desires  of  a  thorough  return 
to  him.     No  desire  of  any  close  imitation  of  him. 


DISCOURSE  III. 

OHOOD's     SEIKO      A      SPIHIT. 

JoHEi  iv.  31. — Qoi  ii  1  Spirit:  umI  thsf  that  wonhlp  him  miut  wanhip  him  in 
■piiit  mad  in  trath. 

Tub  words  are  part  of  the  dialogue  between  our  Saviour  and 
the  Samaritan  woman.  Christ  intending  to  return  from  Judea 
to  Galilee,  passed  through  the  country  of  Samaria,  a  place  in- 
habited not  by  Jews,  but  a  mixed  company  of  several  nations, 
and  some  remainders  of  the  posterity  of  Israel,  who  escaped 
the  captivity,  and  were  returned  from  Assyria;'  and  being 
weary  with  his  journey,  arrived  about  the  sizih  hour,  or  noon, 
(according  to  the  Jews'  reckoning  the  time  of  the  day,)  at  the 
well  that  Jacob  had  digged,  which  was  of  great  account  among 
the  inhabitanis  for  the  antiquity  of  it,  as  well  as  the  usefulness 
of  it  in  supplying  their  necessities.  He  being  thirsty,  and 
having  none  to  furnish  him  wherewith  to  draw  water,  at  last 
comes  a  woman  from  the  city,  whom  he  desires  to  give  him 
some  water  to  drink.  The  woman  perceiving  him  by  his  lan- 
guage or  habit  to  be  a  Jew,  wonders  at  the  question,  since  the 
hatred  the  Jews  bore  the  Samaritans  was  so  great  that  they 
<  Amftant    Ftnfb.  rax  Jnn. 
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"  And  God  was  the  Word."  In  all,  the  predicate,  or  what  u 
ascribed,  is  put  before  the  subject  to  which  it  is  ascribed. 

One  tells  us,  and  he  a  head  of  a  party  that  has  made  a  dis- 
tuibance  in  the  church  of  God,'  that  this  place  is  not  aptly 
brought  to  prove  God  to  be  a  Spirit:  and  that  the  reasoa  of 
Christ  runs  not  thus,  God  is  of  a  spiritual  essence,  and  there- 
fore must  be  worshipped  with  a  spiritual  worship;  for  the 
essence  of  God  is  not  the  foundation  of  his  worship,  but  his 
will;  for  then  we  were  not  to  worship  him  with  a  corporeal 
worship,  because  he  is  not  a  body:  but  with  an  invisible  and 
eternal  worship,  because  he  is  invisible  and  eternal. 

But  the  nature  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  worship,  the  will 
of  God  is  the  rule  of  worship;  the  matter  and  manner  is  to  be 
performed  according  to  the  will  of  God.  But  is  the  nature  of 
the  object  of  worship  to  be  excluded  ?  No,  as  the  object  is,  so 
ought  our  devotion  to  be  spiritual,  as  he  is  spiritual.  God  la 
his  commands  for  worship  respected  the  discovery  of  his  own 
nature;  in  the  law  he  respected  the  discovery  of  his  mercy  and 
justice,  and  therefore  commanded  a  worship  by  sacrifices.  A 
spiritual  worship  without  those  institutions  would  not  have 
declared  those  attributes,  which  was  God's  end  to  display  to 
the  world  in  Christ.  And  though  the  nature  of  God  is  to  be 
respected  in  worship,  yet  the  obligations  of  the  creature  are 
also  to  be  considered.  God  is  a  Spirit,  therefore  must  haVe  a 
spuitual  worship:  the  creature  has  a  body  as  well  as  a  soul, 
and  both  from  God;  and  therefore  ought  to  worship  God  with 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  since  one  as  well  as  me  other  is 
&eely  bestowed  upon  him. 

The  spirituaUty  of  God  was  the  foundation  of  the  change 
from  the  Judaical  carnal  worship  to  a  more  spiritual  and  evan< 
gelical. 

"  God  is  a  Spirit."  That  is,  he  hath  nothing  corporeal,  no 
mixture  of  matter,  not  a  visible  substance,  a  bodily  form. '  He 
is  a  Spirit,  not  a  bare  spiritual  substance ;  but  an  understandiag, 
willing,  Spirit,  holy,  wise,  good,  and  just  Before  Christ  spake 
of  the  Father,  verse  23,  the  £rst  person  in  the  Trinity:  now  he 
speaks  of  God  essentially.  The  word  Father  is  personal,  the 
word  God  essential.  So  that  our  Saviour  would  render  a  rea- 
son, not  from  any  one  person  in  the  blessed  Trinity,  but  from 
the  Divine  nature,  why  we  should  worship  in  Spirit,  and  there- 
fore makes  use  of  the  word  God,  the  b^ing  a  Spirit  being  com- 
mon to  the  other  persons  with  the  Father. 

This  is  the  reason  of  the  proposition,  verse  23.  "  Of  a  s^t- 
ual  worship."  Every  nature  delights  in  that  which  is  like'it, 
and  distastes  that  which  is  most  different  from  it  If  God  were 
corporeal,  he  might  be  pleased  with  the  victinis  of  beasts,  and 

'  Epiicop.    InstituL  lib.  4.  cap.  3.  '  Mehuctboa. 
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world :  and  the  prophets  had  always  rebuked  tlieni,  for  resting 
upon  their  outward  solemnilies,  Isa.  Iviii.  5;  Micah  vi.  6,7. 
Bat  a  worship  without  legal  rites  was  proper  to  an  evangelical 
state  and  the  times  of  the  gospel ;  God  having  then  exhibited 
Christ,  and  brought  into  the  world  the  substance  of  those  sha- 
dows, and  the  end  of  those  institutions.  There  was  no  more 
need  to  continue  them,  when  the  true  reason  of  them  was  ceased. 
All  laws  do  naturally  expire,  when  the  true  reason  upon  which 
they  were  first  framed  is  changed. 

Or  by  spirit  may  be  meant,  such  a  worship  as  is  kindled  in 
the  heart  by  the  breath  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Since  we  are  dead 
in  sin,  a  spiritual  light  and  flame  in  the  heart  suitable  to  the 
nature  of  the  object  of  our  worship,  cannot  be  raised  in  us 
without  the  operation  of  a  supernatural  grace:  and  though  the 
fathers  could  not  worship  God  without  the  Spirit,  yet  in  the 
gospel  limes,  there  being  a  fuller  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  the  evan- 
gelical state  is  called  the  administration  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
newness  of  the  Spirit,  in  opposition  to  the  legal  economy,  enti- 
tled the  oldness  of  the  letter,  2  Cor.  iii.  8;  Rom.  vii.  6.  The 
evangelical  state  is  more  suited  to  the  nature  of  God  than  any 
other:  such  a  worship  God  must  have,  whereby  he  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  true  sanctifler  and  quickener  of  the  soul.  The 
nearer  God  doth  approach  to  us,  and  the  more  full  his  mani- 
festations are,  the  more  spiritual  is  the  worship  we  return  to 
God.  The  gospel  pares  oiF  the  rugged  parts  of  the  law,  and 
heaven  shall  remove  what  is  material  in  the  gospel,  and  change 
the  ordinances  of  worship  into  that  of  a  spiritual  praise. 

In  the  words  there  is, 

I.  A  proposition,  "  God  is  a  Spirit,"  the  foundation  of  all 
religion.  II.  An  inference,  "  They  that  worship  him  must  wor- 
ship him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  As  God,  a  worship  belongs  to 
him ;  as  a  Spirit,  a  spiritual  worship  is  due  to  him.  In  the  infer- 
ence we  have — The  manner  of  worship,  "in  spirit  and  in 
truth" — The  necessity  of  such  a  worship,  "  must."  The  pro- 
position declares  (he  nature  of  God;  the  inference  the  duty  of 
man. 

The  observations  we  have  to  make  lie  plain. — God  is  a  pure 
spiritual  Being,  he  "  is  a  Spirit."  The  worship  due  from  the 
creature  to  God,  must  be  agreable  to  the  nature  of  God,  and 
purely  spiritual.  The  evangelical  state  is  suited  to  the  nature 
of  God. 

Observation  1.  God  is  a  pure  spiritual  Being. 

It  is  the  observation  ofone,' that  the  plain  assertion  of  God's 

being  a  Spirit  is  found  but  once  in  the  whole  Bible,  and  that  is 

iu  this  place;  which  may  well  be  wondered  at;  because  God  is 

80  often  described  with  hands,  feet,  eyes,  and  ears,  in  the  form 

■  EpucopL  Institat  L4.  c  3. 
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and  figure  of  a  man.  The  spiritual  nature  of  God  is  deducibto 
from  many  places;  but  not  any  where^  as  I  remember, asserted 
totidem  verbis,  in  so  many  words,  but  in  tliis  text.  Some  allege 
that  place,  "  the  Lord  is  that  Spirit,"  3  Cor.  iii.  17,  for  the  proof 
of  it;  but  that  seems  to  hare  a  different  sense.  In  the  text  the 
nature  of  God  is  described ;  in  that  place,  the  operations  of  God 
in  the  gospel.  "  It  is  not  the  ministry  of  Moses,  or  that  old 
covenant,  which  communicates  lo  you  that  spirit  it  speaks  of; 
but  it  is  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  delivereil 
to  him  whereby  this  spirit  and  liberty  is  dispensed  to  you:  he 
opposes  here  the  hberty  of  the  gospel  to  the  servitude  of  the 
law."  '  It  is  from  Christ,  that  a  Divine  virtue  diffuseth  itself 
by  the  gospel:  it  is  by  him,  not  by  the  law,  that  we  partake  of 
that  Spirit. 

The  spirituality  of  God,  is  as  evident  as  his  being,"  If  we 
grant  that  God  is,  we  must  necessarily  grant  that  he  cannot  be 
corporeal ;  because  a  body  is  of  an  imperfect  nature.  It  will 
appear  incredible  lo  any  that  acknowledge  God  the  first  Being 
and  Creator  of  all  things,  that  he  should  be  a  massy,  heavy 
body,  and  have  eyes  and  ears,  feet  and  hands,  as  we  have.  For 
the  explication  of  it; 

(1.)  Spirit  is  taken  various  ways  in  Scripture.  It  signifies 
sometimes  an  aerial  substance,  as  Psa.  xi.  6,  a  "  horrible  tem- 
pest;" Hebrew,  "  a  spirit  of  tempest."  Sometimes  the  breath, 
which  is  a  ihin  substance.  Gen.  vi.  1 7,  "  alt  flesh,  wherein  is  the 
breath  of  life;"  Hebrew,  "spirit  of  hfe."  A  Ihin  substance, 
though  it  be  material  and  corporeal,  is  called  spirit:  and  in  the 
bodies  of  living  creatures,  that  which  is  the  principle  of  their 
actions  is  called  spirit — the  animal  and  vital  spirits,  and  the 
finer  parts  extracted  from  plants  and  minerals  we  call  spirits, 
those  volatile  parts  separated  from:  that  gross  matter  wherein 
they  were  immersed,  because  they  come  nearest  to  the  nature 
of  an  incorporeal  substance.  And  from  this  notion  of  the  word, 
it  is  translated  to  signify  those  substances  tViat  are  purely  imma- 
lerial,  as  angels,  and  the  souls  of  men.  Angels  are  called 
spirits.  *'  Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits,"  Psa.  civ.  4.  Heb.  i. 
14:  and  not  only  good  angels  are  so  called,  but  evil  angels. 
Mark  i.  27.  Souls  of  men  are  called  spirits,  Eccl.  xii ;  and  the 
soul  of  Christ  is  called  so,  John  xix.  30.  Whence  God  is  called 
"the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,"  Numb,  xxvii.  16:  and 
spirit  is  opposed  to  flesh.  Isa.  xxxi.  3.  The  Egyptians  are 
"flesh  and  not  spirit."  And  our  Saviour  gives  us  the  notion  of 
a  spirit  to  be  something  above  the  nature  of  a  body,  Luke  xxiv. 
39;  Dot  having  flesh  and  bones,  extended  parts,  loads  of  gross 
matter.  It  is  also  taken  for  those  things  which  are  active  and 
ef&cacioiis:  because  activity  is  of  the  nature  of  a  spirit.  Caleb 
1  Amjrnldat  in  loco.  t  Snun.de  tteo,  vol.  I- 
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bad  another  spirit,  Numb.  xiv.  24,  an  actire  affection.  The 
vehement  motions  of  sin  ace  called  spirit,  Hos.  iv.  13.  '<The 
spirit  of  whoredoms"  is  used  in  that  sense.  "  A  fool  uttereih  all 
his  mind,"  all  bis  spirit,  Prov.  ixix.  11 ;  he  knows  not  bow  to 
restrain  the  vehement  motions  of  his  mind.  8o  that  the  notion 
of  a  spirit  is,  that  it  is  a  fine  immaterial  substance,  an  active 
being,  that  actuates  itself  and  other  things.  A  mere  body  cannot 
actuate  itself;  as  the  body  of  man  cannot  move  without  the  soul, 
QO  more  than  a  ship  can  move  itself  without  wind  and  waves. 

So  God  is  called  a  Spirit,  as  being  not  a  body,  not  having 
the  greatness,  figure,  thickness,  or  length  of  a  body,  wholly 
separate  from  any  thing  of  flesh  and  matter.  We  find  a  prin- 
ciple within  us  nobler  than  that  of  onr  bodies ;  and  therefore 
we  conceive  the  nature  of  God,  according  to  that  which  is  more 
worthy  in  us,  and  not  according  to  that  which  is  the  vilest  part 
of  our  natures.  God  is  a  most  spiritual  Spirit,  more  spiritual 
than  all  angels,  all  souls  :*  as  he  exceeds  all  in  the  nature  of 
being,  so  he  exceeds  all  in  Uie  nature  of  spirit :  he  hath  nothing 
gross,  heavy,  material  in  his  essence. 

(8.)  When  we  say  God  is  a  Spirit,  it  is  to  be  understood  by 
way  of  negation.  There  are  two  ways  of  knowing  or  describing 
God :  the  one  by  way  of  affirmation,  affirming  that  of  him  in 
a  way  of  eminency,  which  is  excellent  in  the  creature ;  as 
when  we  say,  God  is  wise,  good :  the  other  by  way  of  nega- 
tion, when  we  remove  from  God  in  our  conceptions  what  is 
tainted  with  imperfections  in  the  creature.  The  first  ascribes 
to  him  whatsoever  is  excellent  ;■  the  other  separates  from  him 
whatsoever  is  imperfect.  The  first  is  like  a  limning,  which 
adds  one  colour  to  another  to  make  a  comely  picture ;  the  other 
is  like  a  carving,  which  pares  and  cuts  away  whatsoever  is 
superfluous,  to  make  a  complete  statue.  This  way  of  negation 
is  mote  easy;  we  better  understand  what  God  is  not,  than  what 
he  is;  and  most  of  our  knowledge  of  God  is  by  this  way:  as 
when  we  say,  God  is  infinite,  immense,  immutable,  they  are 
negatives:  he  hath  no  limits,  is  confined  to  no  place,  admits  of 
no  change.  When  we  remove  from  him  what  is  inconsistent 
with  his  being,  we  do  more  strongly  assert  his  being,  and  know 
more  of  him  when  we  elevate  him  above  all,  and  above  our 
own  capacity.'  And  when  we  say  God  is  a  Spirit,  it  is  a  nega- 
tion; heisnotabody;  he  consists  not  of  various  parts,  extended 
one  without  and  beyond  another.  He  is  not  such  a  spirit  as  our 
souls  are,  to  be  the  form  of  any  body;  a  spirit,  not  as  angels 
and  souls  are,  but  infinitely  higher:  we  call  him  so,  because, 
in  regard  of  our  weakness,  we  have  not  any  other  term  of  ex- 
cellency to  express  or  conceive  of  him  by;  we  transfer  it  to 

■  Oerhard.  ftafotfoituf,  >  Otmicbetu,  tom.  I.  q.  3.  cap.  I.  p.  <9. 

*  Cocooi.  Sam.  TheoLcap.  8. 
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God  in  bononr,  because  spirit  is  the  highest  excellency  in  our 
nature.  Yet  we  must  apprehend  God  above  any  spirit,  since 
his  nature  is  so  great,  that  he  cannot  be  declared  by  human 
speech,  percelred  by  human  sense,  or  conceived  by  huoian 
understanding. 

Some  among  the  heathens  imagined  God  to  have  a  body; 
some  thought  him  to  have  a  body  of  air,  some  a  heavenly  body, 
some  a  human  body.'  And  many  of  them  ascribed  bodies  to 
their  gods;  but  bodies  without  blood,  without  corruption; 
bodies  made  up  of  the  finest  and  thinnest  atoms;  such  bodies, 
which  if  compared  with  ours,  were  as  no  bodies.'  The  Saddu- 
cees  also,  who  denied  all  spirits,  and  yet  acknowledged  a  God, 
most  conclude  him  to  be  a  body  and  no  spirit.  Some  among 
Christians  have  been  of  that  opinion.  Tertultian  is  charged  by 
sonoa,  and  excused  by  others :  and  some  monks  of  Egypt  were 
so  iierce  for  this  error,  that  they  attempted  to  kill  one  Theophi- 
lus  a  bishop,  for  not  being  of  that  judgment. 

But  the  wiser  heathens  were  of  another  mind,  and  esteemed 
it  an  unholy  thing  to  have  such  imaginations  of  God.*  And 
some  Christians  have  thought  God  only  to  be  free  from  any 
thing  of  body,  because  he  is  omnipresent,  immutable,  he  is 
only  incorporeal  and  spiritual ;  *  all  things  else,  even  the  angels, 
are  clothed  with  bodies,  though  of  a  finer  matter  and  a  more 
active  frame  than  ours:  a  pure  spiritual  nature  they  allowed 
to  no  being  but  God.  Scripture  and  reason  meet  together  to 
assert  the  spirituality  of  God.  Had  God  had  the  lineaments 
of  a  body,  the  gentiles  had  not  fallen  under  that  accusation  of 
changing  his  glory  into  that  of  a  corruptible  man,  Rom.  i.  23. 
This  is  signified  by  the  name  God  gives  himself,  Exod.  iil 
14,  "  I  am  that  I  am,"  a  simple,  pure,  uncompounded  being, 
without  any  created  mixture;  as  mfinitely  above  the  being  of 
creatures  as  above  the  conceptions  of  creatures:  "Touching 
the  Almighty,  we  cannot  find  him  out,"  Job  xxxviL  23.  He 
is  so  much  a  Spirit  that  he  is  the  Father  of  spirits,  Heb.  xii.  9. 
The  Almighty  Father  is  not  of  a  nature  inferior  to  his  children. 
The  soul  is  a  spirit;  it  could  not  else  exert  actions  without  the 
assistance  of  the  body,  as  the  act  of  understanding  itself  and 
its  own  nature,  the  act  of  willing,  and  willing  things  against 
the  incitements  and  interest  of  tbe  body;  it  could  not  else  con- 
ceive of  God,  angels,  and  immaterial  substances;  it  could  not 
else  be  so  active,  as  with  one  glance  to  fetch  a  compass  from 
earth  to  heaven,  and  by  a  sudden  motion,  to  elevate  the  under- 
standing  from  an  earthly  thought,  to  the  thinking  of  things  as 

'  Thft^  Sedui.  put  3..  p.  1000. 

■  Vonini,  UohL  lib.  3.  cap.  1 .    Focbai,  Iiutnuneiit,  L 1.  &  36, 

*  Flntueh.  'Ov»  osw*.  ' 

*  InoocpcnUi  ntio  diviniu  ipiritiH.    Senera. 
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high  as  the  highest  heavens.  If  we  have  this  opinion  of  our 
souls,  which  in  the  nobleness  of  their  acts  surmount  the  body, 
without  which  the  body  is  but  a  dull,  inactive  piece  of  clay; 
we  must  needs  have  a  higher  conception  of  God,  than  to  clog 
him  with  any  matter,  though  of  a  finer  temper  than  ours.  We 
must  conceive  of  him  by  the  perfections  of  our  souls,  without 
the  vileness  of  our  bodies.  If  God  made  man  according  to  bit 
image,  we  must  raise  our  thoughts  of  God  according  to  the 
noblest  part  of  that  image,  and  imagine  the  exemplar  or  copy, 
not  to  come  short,  but  to  exceed  the  thing  copied  by  it.  God 
were  not  the  moat  excellent  substance,  if  he  were  not  a  Spirit. 
Spiritual  substances  are  more  excellent  than  bodily;  the  sonl 
of  man  more  excellent  than  other  animals;  angels  more  excel- 
lent than  men:  they  contain  in  their  own  nature  whatsoever 
dignity  there  is  in  the  inferior  creatures.  God  must  hare  there- 
fore an  excellency  above  all  those,  and  therefore  is  entirely  re- 
mote from  (he  conditions  of  a  body. 

It  is  a  gross  conceit,  therefore,  to  think  that  God  is  snc^  a 
Spirit  as  the  air  is; '  for  that  is  to  be  a  body  as  the  air  is,  though 
it  be  a  thin  one;  and  if  God  were  no  more  a  Spirit  than  that 
or  than  angels,  he  would  not  be  the  most  simple  Being.  Yet 
some  think  that  the  spiritual  Deity  was  represented  by  the  air 
in  the  ark  of  the  testament.*  It  was  unlawful  to  represent  him 
by  any  image;  that  God  had  prohibited.  Every  thing  about 
the  ark  had  a  particular  signification:  the  gold  and  other  orna- 
ments about  it  signified  something  of  Christ,  but  were  unfit  to 
represent  the  nature  of  God.  A  thing  purely  invisible,  and 
falling  under  nothing  of  sense,  could  not  represent  him  to  the 
mind  of  man:  the  air  in  the  ark  was  the  fittest,  it  represented 
the  invisibility  of  God,  air  being  imperceptible  to  our  eyes. 
Air  difi'uses  itself  through  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  glide* 
through  secret  passages  into  all  creatures,  it  fills  the  space  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth;  there  is  no  place  wherein  God  is  not 


To  evidence  this, 

[1.]  If  God  were  not  a  Spirit,  he  could  not  be  Creator.  All 
multitude  begins  in  and  is  reduced  to  unity.  As  above  multi- 
tude there  is  an  absolute  unity,  so  above  mixed  creatures  there 
is  an  absolute  simplicity.  You  cannot  conceive  number  with- 
out conceiving  the  beginning  of  it  in  that  which  was  not  num- 
ber, namely,  a  unit:  you  cannot  conceive  any  mixture,  but  you 
must  conceive  some  simple  thing  to  be  the  original  and  basis  of 
it.  The  works  of  art,  done  by  rational  creatures,  have  their 
foundation  in  something  spiritual.  Every  artificer,  watchmaker, 
carpenter,  has  a  model  in  bis  own  mind  of  the  work  he  designs 
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lo  trame:  the  material  aad  outward  fabric  issqaared  according 
to  an  inward  and  spiritual  idea.  A  spiritual  idea  speaks  a 
ipiritaal  faculty  as  Uie  subject  of  it.  God  coutd  not  hare  an 
idea  of  that  vast  number  of  creatures  he  brought  into  being, 
if  he  had  not  a  spiritual  nature.  The  wisdom  whereby  the 
world  was  created  could  never  be  the  fruit  of  a  corporeal  na- 
ture; such  natures  are  not  capable  of  understanding  and  com- 
prehending the  things  which  are  within  the  compass  of  their 
nature,  much  less  of  producing  them.'  And  therefore  beasts, 
which  have  only  corporeal  faculties,  more  to  objects  by  the 
force  of  their  sense,  and  hare  no  knowledge  of  things  as  they 
are  comprehended  by  the  understanding  of  man.  All  acts  of 
-wisdom  speak  an  intelligent  and  spiritual  agent.  The  effects 
of  wisdom,  goodness,  power,  are  so  great  and  admirable,  that 
they  bespeak  him  a  more  perfect  and  eminent  Being  than  can 
possibly  be  beheld  under  a  bodily  shape.  Can  a  corporeal 
substance  put  "  wisdom  in  the  inward  parts,"  and  give  "  un- 
derstanding to  the  heart?"  Job  xxxviii.  36. 

[2,]  If  God  were  not  a  pure  Spirit,  he  could  not  be  one.  If 
Go(l  had  a  body  consisting  of  distinct  members,  as  ours,  or  all 
of  one  nature,  as  the  water  and  air  are,  yet  he  were  then  capa- 
ble of  division,  and  therefore  could  not  be  entirely  one.  Either 
those  parts  would  be  finite  or  infinite:  if  finite,  they  are  not 
parts  of  God ;  for  to  be  God  and  finite  is  a  contradiction :  if  infi- 
nite, then  there  are  as  many  infinities  as  distinct  members,  and 
therefore  as  many  deities.  Suppose  this  body  had  all  parts  of 
the  same  nature  as  air  and  water  have,  every  little  part  of  air 
is  as  much  air  as  the  greatest,  and  every  little  part  of  water  is 
as  much  water  as  the  ocean;  so  every  little  part  of  God  would 
be  as  much  God  as  the  whole;  as  many  particular  deities  to 
make  up  God,  as  little  atoms  to  compose  a  body.  What  can  be 
more  absurd?  If  God  had  a  body  like  a  human  body,  and  were 
compounded  of  body  and  soul,  of  substance  and  quality,  he 
conid  not  be  the  most  perfect  unity;  he  would  be  made  up  of 
distinct  parts,  and  those  of  a  distinct  nature,  as  the  members  of 
a  human  body  are.  Where  there  is  the  greatest  unity,  there 
must  be  the  greatest  simplicity;  but  God  is  one.  As  he  is  free 
from  any  change,  so  he  is  void  of  any  multitude.  ''The  Lord 
our  God  is  one  Lord."  Deut.  vi.  4. 

[3.]  If  God  had  a  body  as  we  have,  he  would  not  bo  Invisi- 
bifl.  Every  material  thing  is  not  visible;  the  air  is  a  body  yet 
invisible,  but  it  is  sensible ;  the  cooling  quality  of  it  is  felt  by  us 
at  every  breath,  and  we  know  it  by  our  touch,  which  is  the 
most  material  sense.  Every  body  that  hath  members  like  to 
bodies,  is  visible;  but  Godis  invisible.'  The  apostle  reckons  it 
amongst  his  other  perfections,  "  Now  unto  the  King,  eternal. 


I  Ara;raldtu,  HonL  torn.  1.  p.  983. 
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immortal,  invisible,"  1  Tim.  L  17.  He  is  invisible  to  our  sense, 
which  beholds  nothing  but  material  and  coloured  things;  and 
incompiehensible  to  our  usderstandiug,  that  conceives  nothing 
but  what  is  finite.  God  is  therefore  a  Spirit  incapable  of  being 
seen,  and  inEnitely  incapable  of  being  understood.  If  he  be  in- 
visible, he  is  also  spiritual.  If  he  had  a  body,  and  hid  it  from 
our  eyes,  he  might  be  said  not  to  be  seen,  but  could  not  be  said 
to  be  invisible.  When  we  say  a  thing  is  visible,  we  understand 
that  it  has  such  qualities  as  are  the  object  of  sense,  though 
we  may  never  see  that  which  in  its  own  nature  is  to  be  qeen. 
God  has  no  such  qualities  as  fall  under  the  perception  of  our 
senses.  His  works  are  visible  to  us,  but  not  his  Godhead.  Rodi. 
L  SO.  The  nature  of  a  human  body  is  to  be  seen  and  handled. 
Christgivesussuchadescriptionof  it,Lukexziv.  39.  "Handle 
me  and  see;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me 
have:"  but  man  has  beeo  so  far  from  seeing  God,  (hat  it  is 
impossible  he  can  see  him,  I  Tim.  vi.  16.  There  is  such  a  dis- 
proportion between  an  infinite  object  and  a  finite  sense  and 
understanding,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  either  to  behold  or 
comprehend  him.  But  if  God  had  a  body  more  luminous  and 
glorious  than  that  of  the  sun,  be  would  be  as  well  visible  to  ua 
as  the  sun,  though  the  immensity  of  that  light  would  dazzle 
our  eyes,  and  forbid  any  close  inspection  into  him  by  the  virtue 
of  oar  sense.  We  have  seen  the  shape  and  figure  of  the  sun, 
but  no  man  hath  ever  seen  the  shape  of  God,  John  v.  37.  If 
God  had  a  body  he  were  visible,  though  he  might  not  perfectly 
and  fully  be  seen  by  us:>  as  we  see  the  heavens,  though  we 
see  not  the  extension,  latitude,  and  greatness  of  them.  Though 
God  has  manifested  himself  in  a  bodily  shape,  Geo.  xviii.  1, 
and  elsewhere,  Jehovah  appeared  to  Abraham;  yet  the  sub- 
stance  of  God  was  not  seen,  no  more  than  the  substance  of 
angels  was  seen  in  their  apparitions  to  men.  A  body  was 
formed  to  be  made  visible  by  them,  and  such  actions  done  in 
that  body,  that  spake  the  person  that  did  them  to  be  of  a  higher 
eminency  than  a  bare  corporeal  creature.  Sometimes  a  repre- 
sentation is  made  to  the  inward  sense  and  imagination,  as  to 
Micaiah,  1  Kings  zxii.  ]9;  and  to  Isaiah,  chap.  vi.  1.  But 
they  saw  not  the  essence  of  God,  but  some  images  and  figures 
of  him  proportioned  to  their  sense  or  imagination.  The  essence 
of  God  no  man  ever  saw,  nor  can  see,  John  i.  18. 

Nor  does  it  follow  that  God  has  a  body,  because  Jacob  is 
said  to  see  God  face  to  (ace,*  Gen.  xzxiL  30.  And  Moses  had 
the  like  privilege,  Dent,  xxxiv.  10.  This  only  signifies  a  fuller 
and  clearer  manifestation  of  God,  by  some  representations 
ofiisred  to  the  bodily  sense,  or  rather  to  the  inward  spirit:  for 
God  tells  Moses  be  could  not  see  his  face,  Exod.  xxxiiL  SO; 
■  OoolutdeDiN.  p.94.  •  IlNdp.95,96. 
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tad  ttMt  none  0T«r  *«w  the  similUnde  of  Qod,  Deut.  ir.  is. 
Were  God  a  corporeal  aubstanoe,  he  might,  is  some  measure, 
be  Been  by  corporeal  eyes. 

[4.]  If  God  were  not  a  Spirit,  he  could  not  be  infinite.  All 
bodies  are  of  a  finite  nature:  everybody  is  material,  and  every 
material  thing  is  terminated.  The  sun,  a  vast  body,  has  a 
boanded  greatness:  the  beevena,  of  a  mighty  bulk,  yet  have 
their  limits.  If  God  had  a  body,  he  must  consist  of  parU;  those 
futs  Tould  be  bounded  and  limited,  and  vhatsoever  ia  limited 
n  of  a  finite  virtue,  and  tlwrefore  below  an  infinite  nature. 
Reason  therefore  tells  ns,  that  the  most  excellent  nature,  as 
Cod  is,  cannot  be  of  a  corporeal  condilioo;  because  of  the 
Umilatioti  and  other  acticuia  which  belong  to  every  body.  God 
is  infinite,  for  "  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  him," 
S  Chron.  iL  6.  The  largest  heavens,  and  thoae  imaginarf 
spaces  beyond  the  world,  are  no  bounda  to  him.  He  has  an 
essence  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  world,  and  cannot  be  included 
in  the  vaslness  o[  the  heavens.  If  God  be  infinite,  then  he  can 
have  no  parts  in  him;  if  be  had,  tbey  must  be  finite, or  infinite) 
finite  parts  can  never  make  np  an  infinite  being.  A  vessel  of 
gold  of  a  pound  weight  cannot  be  made  of  the  quantity  of  ao 
ounce.  Infinite  parts  they  cannot  be,  because  thee  every  part 
would  be  equal  to  the  whole,  as  infinite  as  the  whole,  which  is 
contradictory.  We  see  in  all  things  every  port  is  less  than  the 
whole  bulk  that  is  composed  of  it;  as  every  member  of  a  maa 
is  leas  than  the  whole  body  of  man.  If  all  the  parts  were  finite, 
then  God  in  his  essence  wece  finite ;  and  a  finite  God  is  not 
uoie  excellent  than  a  creature:  flo  that  if  God  were  not  a  Spirit, 
be  could  not  be  infinite. 

\^S.']  If  God  were  not  a  Spirit,  he  conld  not  be  an  indepeiu 
dent  Being.  Whatsoever  is  compounded  of  many  parts,  de- 
pends either  essentially  or  integrally  upon  those  parts;  as  the 
essence  of  a  man  depends  upon  the  conjunction  and  union  of 
his  two  main  parts,  bis  soul  and  body:  when  they  are  separat- 
ed,  the  essence  of  a  man  ceaseth ;  and  the  perfection  of  a  men 
depends  upon  every  member  of  the  body;  so  that  if  one  be 
waniing,  the  perfection  of  the  whole  is  wanting.  As  if  a  man 
has  loat  a  limb,  you  call  him  not  a  perfect  man;  because  that 
part  is  gone  upon  which  his  perfection,  as  an  entire  men,  did 
depend.  If  God,  therefore,  had  a  body,  the  perfection  of  the 
Deity  would  depend  upon  every  part  of  that  body:  and  the 
more  parts  he  were  compounded  -of,  the  more  his  dependency 
would  be  multiplied  according  to  the  number  of  those  parts  c^ 
the  body:  for  that  which  is  compounded  of  many  parts,  is  more  , 
dependent  than  that  which  is  compoimded  of  fewer. 

And  because  God  would  be  a  dependent  being  if  he  bad  a 
body,  he  could  not  be  the  first  bemg;  for  the  compoiutdiQg 
Vol.  I.— 26 
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parts  are  id  order  of  nature,  before  that  which  is  compoanded 
by  them;  as  the  soul  and  body  are  before  the  man  which 
results  from  the  union  of  them.  If  God  had  parts  and  bodily 
members  as  we  have,  or  any  composition,  the  essence  of  God 
would  result  from  those  parts,  and  those  parts  be  supposed  to 
be  before  God.  For  ihal  which  is  a  part,  is  before  that  whose 
part  it  is.  As  in  artilicial  things,  you  may  conceive  it;  all  the 
parts  of  a  watch  or  clock,  are  in  time  before  that  watch  which 
IS  made  by  selling  those  parts  together.  In  natural  things,  you 
must  suppose  the  members  of  a  body  framed,  before  you  can 
call  it  a  man;  so  that  the  parts  of  this  body  are  before  that 
which  is  constituted  by  them.  We  can  conceive  no  other  of 
God,  if  he  were  not  a  pure,  entire,  unmixed  Spirit:  if  he  had 
distinct  parts,  he  would  depend  upon  them;  those  parts  would 
be  before  him;  his  essence  would  be  the  effect  of  those  distinct 

Earts,  and  so  he  would  not  be  absolutely  and  entirely  the  first 
eing.  But  he  is  so:  "I  am  the  first  and  I  am  ihc  last,"  Isa. 
xliv.  6.  He  is  the  first;  nothing  is  before  him:  whereas  if  he 
bad  bodily  parts,  and  those  hnite,  it  would  follow,  God  is  made 
np  of  those  parts  which  are  not  God,  and  that  which  is  not 
God,  is  in  order  of  nature  before  that  which  is  God.  So  that 
we  see  if  God  were  not  a  Spirit,  he  could  not  be  independent. 
[6.]  If  God  were  not  a  Spirit,  he  were  not  immutable  and 
unchangeable.  His  immutability  depends  upon  his  simplicity. 
He  is  unchangeable  in  his  essence,  because  he  is  a  pure  and 
unmixed  spiritual  being.  Whatsoever  is  compounded  of  parts, 
may  be  divided  into  those  parts,  and  resolved  into  those  distinct 
parts  which  make  up  and  constitute  the  nature.  Whatsoever 
IS  compounded,  is  changeable  in  its  own  nature,  though  it 
should  never  be  changed.  Adam,  who  was  constituted  of  body 
and  soul,  had  he  stood  in  innocence,  had  not  died;  there  had 
been  no  separation  made  between  his  soul  and  body,  whereof 
be  was  constituted,  and  his  body  had  not  been  resolved  into 
those  principles  of  dust  from  whence  it  was  extracted.  Yet  in 
bis  own  nature  he  was  dissoluble  into  those  distinct  parts 
whereof  he  was  compounded.  And  so  the  glorified  saints  in 
heaven,  after  the  resurrection,  and  (he  happy  meeting  of  their 
souls  and  bodies  in  a  new  marriage  knot,  shall  never  be  dis- 
solved; yet  in  their  own  nature  they  are  mutable  and  dissolu- 
ble, and  cannot  be  otherwise,  because  they  are  made  up  of  sudi 
distinct  parts  that  may  be  separated  in  their  own  nature,  unless 
sustained  by  the  grace  of  God:  they  are  immutable  by  will,  the 
will  of  God,  not  by  nature.  God  is  immutable  by  nature,  as 
well  as  will :  as  he  has  a  necessary  existence,  so  he  has  a  ne- 
cessary unphangeabieness.  "  1  am  the  Lord,  I  change  not," 
Mai.  iii.  6.  He  is  as  unchangeable  in  his  essence,  as  in  lits 
veracity  and  faithfulness;  they  are  perfections  belonging  to  his 
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nature.     Bat  if  he  were  not  a  pure  Spirit,  he  could  oot  be 
immutable  by  nature. 

[7.]  If  God  were  not  a  pore  Spirit,  he  could  not  be  omni- 
present. He  is  in  heaven  above,  and  the  earth  below,  Deut. 
iv.  39.  He  fills  heaven  and  earth,  Jer.  xxiii.  24.  The  Divine 
essence  is  at  once  in  heaven  and  earth:  but  it  is  impossible  a 
body  can  be  in  two  places  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Since 
God  is  every  where,  he  must  be  spiritual.  Had  he  a  body,  he 
coald  not  penetrate  all  things;  he  would  be  circumscribed  in 
place.  He  could  not  be  every  where  but  in  parts,  not  in  the 
whole ;  one  member  in  one  place,  and  another  in  another;  for 
to  be  confined  to  a  particular  place,  is  the  property  of  a  body; 
bat  since  he  is  diffused  through  the  whole  world,  higher  than 
heaven,  deeper  than  hell,  longer  than  the  earth,  broader  than 
the  sea,  Job  xi  8,  9;  he  has  not  any  corporeal  matter.  If  he 
had  a  body  wherewith  to  iill  heaven  and  earth,  there  could  be 
no  body  besides  his  own.  It  is  the  nature  of  bodies  to  bound 
one  another,  and  hinder  the  extending  of  one  another.  Two 
bodies  cannot  be  in  the  same  place  in  the  same  point  of  earth; 
one  excludes  the  other:  and  it  will  follow  hence,  (hat  we  are 
nothing,  no  aubslances,  mere  illusions;  there  could  be  no  place 
for  any  body  else.'  If  his  body  were  as  big  as  the  world ;  as  it 
mast  be,  if  with  that  he  filled  heaven  and  earth,  there  would 
not  be  room  for  him  to  move  a  hand  or  a  foot,  or  extend  a  fin- 
ger; for  there  would  be  no  place  remaining  for  the  motion. 

[8.]  If  God  were  not  a  Spirit,  he  could  not  be  the  most  per- 
fect being.  The  more  perfect  any  thing  is  in  the  rank  of  crea- 
tures, the  more  spiritual  and  simple  it  is;  as  gold  is  the  more 
pure  and  perfect  that  has  least  mixture  of  other  metals.  If 
Ood  -were  not  a  spirit,  there  would  be  creatures  of  a  more  ex- 
cellent nature  than  God;  as  angels  and  souls,  whichthe  Scrip- 
ture calls  spirits,  in  opposition  to  bodies.  There  is  more  of  per- 
fection in  the  first  notion  of  a  spirit,  than  in  the  notion  of  a 
body.  God  cannot  be  less  perfect  than  his  creatures,  and  con- 
tribute an  excellency  of  being  to  them  which  he  wants  himself. 
If  angels  and  souls  possess  such  an  excellency,  and  God  want 
that  excellency;  he  would  be  less  than  his  creatures,  and  ex- 
cellency of  the  eSect  would  exceed  the  excellency  of  the  cause. 
But  every  creature,  even  the  highest  creature,  is  infinitely  short 
of  the  perfection  of  God ;  for  whatsoever  excellency  they  have, 
is  finite  and  limited;  it  is  but  a  spark  from  the  sun,  a  drop  from 
the  ocean;  but  God  is  nnboundedly  perfect  in  the  highest  man- 
ner, without  any  limitation;  and  therefore  above  spirits, angels, 
the  highest  creatures  that  were  made  by  him ;  an  infinite  snb- 
limity,  a  pure  act,  to  which  nothing  can  be  added,  from  which 
nothing  can  be  taken.  In  him  there  is  light,  and  no  darkness, 
■  GuMclicti*  TbeoL  torn.  1.Qnes.3.a  1. 
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1  John  i.  5;  spirituality  without  any  matter,  perfection  without 
any  shadow  or  taint  of  imperfection.  Light  ptercea  into  all 
things,  preserves  its  own  purity,  and  admits  of  no  mixture  of 
any  thing  else  with  it. 

Question.  It  may  be  said,  If  God  be  a  Spirit,  and  it  is  im- 
possible he  can  be  otherwise  than  a  Spirit ;  how  cornea  God  ao 
often  to  hare  such  members  as  we  have  in  out  bodies  aacribed 
to  him;  not  only  a  soul,  but  particular  bodily  parts;  as  heart* 
arms,  hands,  eyes,  ears,  face,  and  back-parts }  And  how  ia  it 
that  he  is  never  called  a  Spirit  in  plain  words,  but  in  this  teit 
by  our  Saviour  ? 

It  is  true,  maDy  parts  of  the  body,  and  natural  affeetiona  of 
the  human  nature,  are  reported  of  God  in  Scripture.  Head, 
Dan.  vii.  9;  eyes  and  eye-lids,  Psal.  xi.  4;  apple  of  the  eye, 
mouth,  and  so  on;  our  aSections  also,  grief,  joy,  anger.  But 
it  is  to  be  considered, 

Gnawer  1.  That  this  is  in  condescension  to  our  weaknesa. 
God  being  desirous  to  make  himself  known  to  man,  whom  he 
created  for  his  glory,  humbles  as  it  were  his  own  nature  to  such 
representations,  as  may  suit  and  assist  the  capacily  of  tho  crea- 
ture.'  Since  by  the  condition  of  our  nature  nothing  erects  » 
notion  of  itself  in  our  understanding,  but  as  it  is  conducted  io 
by  our  sense.  God  has  served  himself  of  those  things  which 
are  most  exposed  to  our  senses,  most  obvious  lo  our  understand- 
ings, to  give  us  some  acquaintance  with  his  own  nature,  and 
those  things  which  otherwise  we  were  not  capable  of  having 
any  notion  of.  As  our  souls  are  linked  with  our  bodies,  so  our 
knowledge  is  linked  with  oui  senses;  that  we  can  scarce  ima- 
gine any  thing  at  first  but  under  a  corporeal  form  and  figure, 
till  we  come  by  great  attention  to  the  object,  to  make  up  the 
help  of  reason,  a  separation  of  the  spiritual  substance  from  the 
corporeal  fitncy,  and  consider  it  in  its  own  nature.  We  are  not 
able  to  conceive  a  spirit,  without  some  kind  of  resemblance  to 
something  below  it;  nor  understand  the  actions  of  a  spirit, 
without  considering  the  operations  of  a  human  body  in  its  seve- 
ral members.  As  the  glories  of  another  life  are  signified  to  us 
by  the  pleasures  of  this ;  so  the  nature  of  God,  by  a  gracious 
condescension  to  our  capacities,  is  signified  to  us  by  a  likeness 
(0  our  own.  The  more  familiar  the  things  are  to  us  which  God 
uses  to  this  purpose,  the  more  proper  they  are  lo  leach  us  what 
be  intends  by  them. 

Answer  2,  All  such  representations  are  to  signify  the  acts  of 
God,  as  they  bear  some  likeness  to  those  which  we  perform  by 
those  members  he  ascribes  to  himself.  So  that  those  memben 
ascribed  to  him,  rather  note  his  visible  operations  to  us,  than  his 

Loquitot  lez  iecundom  fingun 
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ioTinble  mtare,  and  si^ify  tb»t  God  does  Mme  worita  like  to 
those  which  men  do,  by  the  saaistaace  of  those  organs  of  their 
bodies.  So  ihe  wisdom  of  God  is  called  bis  eye,  because  be 
knows  ihat  with  his  miDd  which  we  see  with  oi»  eyes, '  Tbo 
efficiet]cy  of  God  is  called  his  hand  and  arm;  because  as  we 
act  with  our  hands,  ao  does  God  with  bis  power.  The  Divine 
efficacies  are  tbos  ngnified :  by  his  eyes  and  ears,  we  imder- 
stand  his  otnDiscieiice ;  by  hb  face,  the  maoifestation  of  his 
faroar;  by  his  mouth,  the  revelation  of  his  will;  by  fata  nos- 
tiiia,  the  acceptation  of  our  prayers;  by  his  bowels,  the  tender- 
ness of  hia  compassion ;  by  his  heart,  the  sincerity  of  his  affec- 
tioni;  by  bis  hand,  the  strength  of  his  power:  by  his  feet,  the 
ubiquity  of  his  presence.  And  in  this,  he  intends  instruction 
and  comfort;  by  his  eyes  he  signifies  his  watchfulness  over  us; 
by  his  ears^  bis  readiness  to  hear  the  cries  of  the  oppressed, 
Psa.  xzxiT.  15 ;  by  bis  arm,  his  power,  an  arm  to  destroy  his 
enemies,  aod  as  arm  to  relieve  his  people,  Isa.  li.  9.  All  those 
are  attributed  to  God  to  signify  divine  actions,  which  he  doea 
wilboQt  bodily  oi^ns,  as  we  do  with  them. 

•Answer  3.  Consider  also,  that  only  those  members  which  at« 
Ihe  instruments  of  the  noblest  actions,  and  under  that  conside- 
ration, are  used  by  bim  to  represent  a  notion  of  him  to  our 
Blinds,  Whatsoever  is  perfect  and  excellent,  is  ascribed  to  him, 
but  nothing  that  savours  of  imperfo:ti<»i.  The  heart  is  ascribed 
to  him,  it  being  Ihe  principle  of  vital  actions,  to  signify  the  life 
that  he  has  in  himself:*  watchful  and  discerning  eyes,  not 
sleepy  and  lazy  ones:  a  mouth  to  reveal  bis  will,  not  to  take  in 
food.  To  eat  and  sleep  are  never  ascribed  to  him,  nor  those 
parts  that  belong  to  the  preparing  or  transmitting  noorishmeDt 
to  the  several  parts  of  the  body,  aa  stomach,  liver,  reins,  oor 
bowels,  under  that  consideration,  bat  as  they  are  significant  o( 
compassion :  but  only  those  parts  are  ascribed  to  him  whereby 
we  acquire  knowledge,  as  eyes  and  ears,  the  oi^na  of  learning 
and  wisdom ;  or  to  commanicate  it  to  others,  as  the  mouth,  lips, 
tongne,  as  they  are  iastrumenis  of  speaking,  not  of  tasting:  oi 
those  parts  which  signify  strength  and  power,  or  whereby  we 
perform  the  actions  of  charity  for  the  relief  of  other*.  Taste  and 
touch,  senses  that  extend  no  further  than  to  corporeal  things, 
and  are  the  grossest  of  all  the  senses,  are  never  ascribed  to  him. 
It  were  worth  consideration,  whether  this  describing  Ood  by 
the  members  of  a  human  body  were  so  much  figuratively  to  h« 
nnderstood,  as  with  respect  to  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour, 
who  was  to  assume  the  human  nature  and  all  the  members  of 
&  human  body.' 
Asaph  speaking  in  the  perron  of  God,  ''I  will  open  my 
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mouth  in  a.  parable,"  Psa.  Ixxviii.  3;  in  regard  of  God,  it  is  to 
be  understood  figuratively,  but  in  regard  of  Christ  literally,  to 
whom  it  is  applied,  Matt.  xiii.  34,  35.  And  that  apparition,  Isa. 
ri. ,  which  waa  the  appearance  of  Jehovah,  is  applied  to  Christ, 
John  lii.  40,41. 

Afler  the  report  of  the  creation,  and  the  forming  of  man,  we 
read  of  God's  speaking  to  him,  but  not  of  God's  appearing  lo 
him  in  any  visible  shape.'  A  voice  might  be  formed  in  the  air 
to  give  man  notice  of  his  duty ;  some  way  of  information  he 
must  have,  what  positive  laws  he  was  to  observe,  besides  (hat 
law  which  was  engraven  in  his  nature,  which  we  call  the  lav 
of  nature;  and  without  a  voice  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
will  could  not  be  so  conveniently  communicated  to  man. 
Though  God  was  heard  in  a  voice,  he  was  not  seen  in  a  shape : 
but  after  the  fall  we  several  times  read  of  his  appearing  in  such 
a  form.  Though  we  read  of  his  speaking  before  man's  com- 
mitting of  sin,  yet  not  of  his  walking,  which  is  more  corporeal, 
till  afterwards,  Gen,  iii.  8,  "  Though  God  would  not  have 
man  believe  him  to  be  corporeal,  yet  he  judged  it  expedient  lo 
give  some  pre-notices  of  that  Divine  incarnation  which  he  liad 
promised.* 

•/Answer  4.  Therefore  we  must  not  conceive  of  the  visible 
Deity  according  to  the  letter  of  such  expressions,  but  the  true 
intent  of  them.  Though  the  Scripture  speaks  of  his  eyes  and 
arms,  yet  it  denies  them  to  be  arms  of  flesh,  Job.  x.  4;  SChron. 
xxxii.  8.  We  must  not  conceive  of  God  according  to  the  letter, 
but  the  design  of  the  metaphor.  When  we  hear  things  de- 
scribed by  metaphorical  expressions  for  the  clearing  ihem  up 
to  our  fancy,  we  conceive  not  of  them  under  that  garb,  but  re- 
move the  veil  by  an  act  of  our  reason.  When  Christ  is  called 
a  sun,  a  vine,  bread,  is  any  so  stupid  as  lo  conceive  him  lo  be 
a  vine  with  material  branches  and  clusters;  or  to  be  of  the 
same  nature  with  a  loaf?  But  the  things  designed  by  such 
meiaphorsare  obvious  to  the  conception  of  a  mean  understand- 
ing. If  we  would  conceive  God  to  have  a  body  like  a  man, 
because  he  describes  himself  so,  we  may  conceit  him  to  be  like 
a  bird,  because  he  is  mentioned  with  wings,  Psal.  xxxvi.  7;  or 
like  a  lion,  or  leopard,  because  he  likens  hinwelf  lo  them  in  (he 
acts  of  bis  strength  and  fury,  Hos.  xiii.  7, 8.  He  is  called  a 
rock,  a  horo,  fire,  to  note  his  strength  and  wrath  :  if  any  be  so 
stupid  as  to  think  God  to  be  really  such,  they  would  make  bim 
not  only  a  roan,  but  worse  than  a  monster. 

Onkelos,  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  upon  parts  of  the  Scripture, 
was  so  tender  of  expressing  the  notion  of  any  corporeity  in 
God,  that  when  he  meets  with  any  expressions  of  that  nature, 
he  translates  them  according  to  the  true  intent  of  them ;  as  when 

■  AmjnU.  Moral  toin.  1.  p.  993, 994.  *  AmTraU. 
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Ixod  is  said  to  descend,  Gen.  xi.  5,  vbich  implies  a  local  motioD, 
a  motion  from  one  place  to  anotlier,  he  translates  it,  "  and  God 
revealed  himself."^  We  should  conceive  of  God  according  to 
(he  design  of  the  expressions.  When  we  read  of  his  eyes,  ws 
should  conceive  his  omniscience;  of  his  hand,  his  power;  of 
bis  sitting,  his  immutability;  of  his  throne,  his  majesty;  and 
conceive  of  him  as  surmounting,  not  only  the  grossness  of 
bodies,  but  the  spiritual  excellency  of  the  most  dignified  crea- 
tures; something  so  perfect,  great,  spiritual,  as  oothiog  cao  be 
conceived  higher  and  purer. 

Christ,  saith  one,  is  truly  Deus  figuratus;  and  for  his  sake, 
was  it  more  easily  permitted  to  the  Jews  to  think  of  God  in  the 
shape  of  a  man.* 

Use  1.  If  God  be  a  pure  spiritual  being,  then  maa  is  not  the 
image  of  God,  according  to  his  external  bodily  form  and 
figure.  The  image  of  God  in  man  consisted  not  in  what  is 
seen,  but  in  wbat  is  not  seen;  not  in  the  conformation  of  the 
members,  but  rather  in  the  spiritual  faculties  of  the  aoul; 
or  most  of  all  in  the  holy  endowments  of  those  faculties. 
'*  That  ye  put  on  the  new  man  which  after  God  ia  created  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness,"  E)ph.  iv.  24;  Col.  iii.  10.  The 
image  which  is  restored  by  redeeming  grace,  was  the  image  of 
God  by  original  nature.  The  image  of  God  cannot  be  in  that 
part  which  is  common  to  us  with  beasts,  but  rather  in  that 
wherein  we  excel  all  living  creatures,  in  reason,  understanding, 
and  an  immortal  spirit.  God  expressly  saith,  that  no  one  saw  a 
similitude  of  him.  Dent.  iv.  15,  16;  which  had  not  been  true, 
if  man  in  regard  of  his  body  had  been  the  image  and  simihtude 
of  God;  for  then  a  figure  of  God  had  been  seen  every  day,  at 
often  as  we  saw  a  man  or  beheld  ourselves.  Nor  would  the 
apostle's  argument  stand  good,  that  the  Godhead  is  not  like  to 
stone  graven  by  art,  Acta  xvii.  29,  if  we  were  not  the  offspring 
of  God,  and  bore  the  stamp  of  his  nature  in  our  spirits  rather 
than  our  bodies.  It  was  a  fancy  of  Fugubinus,  that  when  God 
set  upon  the  actual  creation  of  man,  he  took  a  bodily  form  for 
an  exemplar  of  that  which  he  would  express  in  his  work,  and 
therefore  that  the  words  of  Moses,  Gen.  i.  26,  are  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  body  of  man;  because  there  was  in  man  such  a 
shape  which  God  had  then  assumed.^  To  let  alone  God's  form- 
ing himself  a  body  for  that  work  as  a  groundless  fancy;  maa 
can  in  nowise  be  said  to  be  the  image  of  God,  in  regard  of  the 
substance  of  his  body;  but  beasts  may  as  well  be  said  to  be 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  whose  bodies  have  the  same  mem- 
bers as  the  body  of  man  for  the  most  part,  and  excel  men  in  the 


>  HaiiDon.  More  Neroc.  par.  1.  cap.  97. 
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aeotenesa  of  the  Benses  and  swiftnesi  of  their  motion,  agility  of 
body,  greatness  of  Nrength,  aod  in  Bome  kind  of  iDgenuitiee 
also,  vherein  man  has  been  a  scholar  to  the  brutes,  and  be- 
holden to  their  skill.  The  soul  comes  nearest  the  oatnre  of 
God,  as  being  a  spiritual  substance;  yet  considered  singly  in 
regard  of  its  spiritual  substance,  cannot  well  be  said  to  be  the 
image  of  God.  A  beast,  because  of  its  corporeity,  may  as  well 
be  called  the  image  of  a  man;  for  there  is  a  greater  similitude 
between  a  man  and  a  brute  in  the  rank  of  bodies,  than  there 
can  be  between  God  and  the  highest  tuigels  in  the  ranlc  of 
spirits.  If  it  does  not  consist  in  the  substance  of  the  soul,  much 
less  can  it  in  any  similitude  of  the  body.  This  image  consisted 
partly  in  the  state  of  man,  as  he  had  dominion  over  the  crea- 
tures; partly  in  the  nature  of  man,  ae  he  was  an  intelligent 
being,  and  thereby  was  capable  of  having  a  grant  of  that  do- 
minion; but  principally  in  the  conformity  of  the  eoal  with  God 
in  the  frame  of  his  spirit  and  the  holiness  of  his  actions.  Not 
at  all  in  the  figure  and  form  of  his  body  physically,  though 
morally  there  mi^t  be,  as  there  was  a  rectitude  in  the  body, 
as  an  instrument  to  conform  to  the  holy  motions  of  the  soul, 
as  the  holiness  of  the  soul  sparkled  in  the  actions  and  members 
of  the  body.  If  man  were  like  God  because  be  has  a  body, 
whatsoever  has  a  body  has  some  resemblance  to  God,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  in  part  his  image.  But  Uie  truth  is,  the 
essence  of  ail  creatures  cannot  be  an  image  of  the  immense 
essence  of  God. 

Use  X.  If  God  be  apiire  Spirit,  it  is  nnreasonable  to  frame  any 
image  or  picture  of  God.  *  Some  heathens  have  been  wiser  in  this 
than  some  Chrietians.  Pythagoras  forbade  his  scholars  to  en- 
grave any  shape  of  God  upon  a  ring,  because  he  was  not  to  be 
comprehended  by  sense,  but  conceived  only  in  our  minds;  our 
bands  are  as  unable  to  fashion  bim  as  our  eyes  to  see  him.  The 
ancient  Romans  worshipped  their  gods  one  hundred  sum!  seventy 
years  before  any  material  representations  of  them;*  and  the 
ancient  idolatrous  Germans  thought  it  a  wicked  thing  to  repre- 
sent God  in  a  human  shape.'  Yet  some,  and  those  no  Roman- 
ists, labour  to  defend  the  making  images  of  Ood  in  the  resem- 
blance of  man;  because  he  is  so  represented  in  Scripture,  "he 
may  be,"  saith  one,*  "conceived  so  in  our  minds  and  figured 
BO  to  our  sense."  If  this  were  a  good  reaeon,  why  may  he 
not  be  pictured  as  a  lion,  horn,  eagle,  rock,  since  he  is  under 
such  metaphors  shadowed  to  us?  The  same  ground  there  is  for 
the  one  as  for  tfie  other.  What  thoagh  man  be  a  nobler  crea- 
ture, God  has  no  more  the  body  of  a  man  then  that  of  an  eagle; 

1  JunblicDi,  pTQinpt  cap,  31.  synib.  34. 

*  Anitm  de  CifitsL  Dei,  lib.  4.  tsvf.  31 .  Mit  of  Vu7«.  *  Tuitiu. 

*  Gwhird  Idc  Goinin«ii.TCl.  4.  Ba»gtm»  de  N«tark  Dei,  Mp.  8.  4  1. 
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ad  9ofDe  peiftctloDs  in  other  creatures  represent  some  excel> 
lencies  in  his  nature  and  actions,  which  cannot  be  figured  by  a 
hnman  shape,  as  strength  by  the  lion,  swiftness  and  readiness 
by  the  wings  of  the  bird.  But  God  has  absolutely  prohibited 
ttie  making  any  image  whatsoever  of  him,  and  that  with  terri- 
ble threatenings,  ''I  the  Lord  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the 
iniqiiities  of  the  fathers  upon  their  children,"  Ezod.  zx.  5,  and 
Dent.  T.  8,  9.  After  God  had  given  the  Israelites  the  com- 
mandiiient  wherein  he  forbade  them  to  have  any  other  gods 
before  him,  he  forbids  all  figuring  of  him  by  the  hand  of  man; 
not  only  images,  but  any  likeness  of  him  ehher  by  things  in 
heaven,  in  the  earth,  or  in  the  water.  How  often  does  he  dis- 
cover his  indignation  by  the  prophets,  against  them  that  offer 
to  mould  him  in  a  creature  form  I  This  law  was  not  to  serve 
a  pardcular  dispensation,  or  to  endnre  a  particular  time,  but  it 
was  a  declaration  of  his  wilt,  invariable  in  all  places  and  all 
times,  being  founded  upon  the  immutable  nature  of  his  being, 
and  d)erefore  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature,  otherwise  not 
chargeable  upon  the  heathens.  And  therefore  when  God  had 
declared  his  nature  and  his  works  in  a  stately  and  majestic  elo- 
quence, he  demands  of  them,  to  whom  they  would  liken  him, 
or  what  likeness  they  would  compare  unto  him?  Isa.  xl.  IS. 
Where  they  could  find  any  thing  that  would  be  a  lively  image 
and  resemblance  of  his  infinite  excellence— founding  it  upon 
the  infiniteness  of  his  nature,  which  necessarily  implies  the 
qiuitaality  of  it.  God  is  infinitely  above  any  statue;  and  those 
oiat  think  to  draw  God  by  a  stroke  of  a  pencil,  or  form  him  by 
file  engravings  of  art,  are  more  stupid  than  the  statues  them- 
selves. 
To  show  the  unreasonableness  of  it;  consider, 
1.  It  is  impossible  to  fashion  any  image  of  God.  If  our 
more  capacious  souls  cannot  grasp  his  nature,  our  weaker  sense 
cannot  frame  his  image:  it  is  more  possible  of  the  two  to  com- 
prehend him  in  our  minds  than  to  frame  him  in  an  image  to 
oar  sense.  He  inhabits  inaccessible  light:  as  it  is  impossible 
for  the  eye  of  man  to  see  him,  it  is  impossible  for  the  art  of  man 
to  paint  him  upon  walls,  and  carve  him  out  of  wood.  None 
knows  him  but  himself,  none  can  describe  him  but  himself.' 
Can  we  draw  a  figure  of  our  own  souls,  and  express  that  part 
of  ourselves  wherein  we  are  most  like  to  God?  Can  we  extend 
Aia  (o  any  bodily  figure  and  divide  it  into  parts?  How  can  we 
deal  BO  with  the  original  copy,  whence  the  first  draft  of  our 
•ouls  was  taken,  and  which  is  infinitely  more  spiritual  than 
men  or  angels?  No  corporeal  thing  can  represent  a  spiritual 
substance;  there  is  no  proportion  in  nature  between  them.  God 
i>  a  simple,  infinite,  immense,  eternal,  invisible,  incorruptible 

'  Coccriiu.  Bam.  Theol.  cm>-  »■  P-  *'■  *  "■ 
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being;  a  statue  is  a  compounded,  finite, limitecl,  temporal,  Tim- 
ble,  and  corruptible  body.  God  is  a  living  Spirit;  but  a  statue 
neither  sees,  nor  hears,  dot  perceives  any  thing.  But  suppose 
God  had  a  body,  it  is  impossible  to  mould  an  image  of  it  in  the 
true  glory  of  that  body.  Can  the  statue  of  an  excellent  mo- 
narch represent  the  majesty  and  air  of  his  countenance  though 
made  by  the  sicilfullest  workman  in  the  world?  If  God  had  a 
body  in  some  measure  suited  to  his  excellency,  were  it  possible 
for  man  to  make  an  exact  image  of  him,  who  cannot  picture 
the  light,  heat,  motion,  magnitude,  and  dazzling  property  of 
the  sun?  The  excellency  of  any  corporeal  nature  of  the  least 
creature — the  temper,  instinct,  artifice,  are  beyond  the  power 
of  a  carving  tool;  much  more  is  God. 

a.  To  make  any  corporeal  representation  of  God  is  unworthy 
of  God.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  his  nature.  Whosoever  thinks  a 
carnal  corruptible  image  to  be  fit  for  a  representation  of  God, 
renders  God  no  better  than  a  carnal  and  corporeal  being.  It  Is 
a  kind  of  debasing  an  angel,  who  is  a  spiritual  nature,  to  re- 
present him  in  a  bodily  sh^ipe,  who  is  as  far  removed  from  any 
fieshliness  as  heaven  from  earth;  much  more  to  degrade  the 
glory  of  the  divine  nature  to  the  lineaments  of  a  man.  The 
whole  stock  of  images  is  but  a  lie  of  God,  a  doctrine  of  vani- 
ties and  falsehood;  Jer.  x.  8 — 14:  it  represents  him  in  a  false 
garb  to  the  world,  Rom.  i.  25,  and  sinks  his  glory  into  that  of 
a  corruptible  creature,  Rom.  i.  23.  It  impairs  the  reverence  of 
God  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  by  degrees  may  debase  raea'a 
apprehensions  of  God,  and  be  a  means  to  make  them  believe 
he  is  such  a  one  as  themselves:  and  that  not  being  free  from 
the  figure,  he  is  not  also  free  from  the  imperfections  of  their 
bodies.  Corporeal  Images  of  God  were  the  fruits  of  base  ima- 
ginations of  him,  and  as  they  sprang  from  them,  so  they  con- 
tribute to  a  greater  corruption  of  the  notions  of  the  divine 
nature.  The  heathen  began  their  first  representations  of  him 
by  the  image  of  a  corruptible  man,  then  of  birds,  till  they  de- 
scended, not  only  to  four-footed  beasts,  but  creeping  things, 
even  serpents,  as  the  apostle  seems  to  intimate  in  his  enumera- 
tion, Rom.  i.  23.  It  had  been  more  honourable  to  have  con- 
tinued in  human  representation  of  him,  than  have  sunk  so  low 
as  beasts  and  serpents,  the  baser  images;  though  the  first  bad 
been  infinitely  unworthy  of  him,  he  being  more  above  a  man, 
though  the  noblest  creature,  than  man  is  above  a  worm,  a  toad, 
or  the  most  despicable  creeping  thing  upon  the  earth.  To  think 
we  can  make  an  image  of  God  of  a  piece  of  marble  or  an  in- 
got of  gold,  is  a  greater  debasing  of  him,  than  it  would  be  of 
a  great  prince,  if  you  should  represent  him  in  the  statue  of  a 
firog.  When  the  Israelites  represented  God  by  a  calf,  it  is  said 
they  sinned  a  great  sin,  Exod.  xxxii.  31.  And  the  sin  of  Jero- 
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boam,  wbo  iaiended  only  a  representatioD  of  God  by  ibe  calrea 
at  Dan  and  Bethel,  is  called  more  emphatically,  "  the  wicked- 
Dess  of  your  wickedness,"  Hos.  i.  15,  the  very  scum  and  dregs 
of  wickedness.  As  men  debased  God  by  this,  so  God  debased 
men  for  this;  he  degraded  the  Israelites  into  captivity  under 
the  worat  of  their  enemies,  and  punished  the  heathen  with 
spiritual  judgments,  as  uncleanness  through  the  lusts  of  their 
own  hearts,  Rom.  L  84;  which  is  repeated  again  in  other  ex- 
pressions, verse  26,  S7,  as  a  meet  recompense  for  their  dis- 
gracing the  spiritual  nature  of  God.  Had  God  been  like  to 
iBan,  they  had  not  offended  in  it.  But  I  mention  this  to  show 
a  probable  reason  of  those  base  lusts  which  are  in  the  midst  of 
us,  that  hare  scarce  been  exceeded  by  any  nation,  namely,  the 
unworthy  and  uuscriptural  conceits  of  God,  which  are  as  much 
a  debasing  of  him  as  material  images  were  when  they  were 
more  rife  in  the  world;  and  may  be  as  well  the  cause  of  those 
spiritual  judgments  upon  men,  as  the  worshipping  molten 
uad  carved  images  was  the  cause  of  the  same  upon  the  heathen. 
3.  Vet  this  ia  natural  to  man.  Wherein  we  may  see  the 
contrariety  of  man  to  God.  Though  God  be  a  Spirit,  yet  there 
is  nothing  man  is  more  prone  to,  than  to  represent  him  under 
a  corporeal  form.  The  most  famous  guides  of  the  heathen 
world  hare  fashioned  him,  not  only  according  to  the  more 
honourable  images  of  men,  but  bestialized  him  in  the  form  of 
a  brute.  The  Egyptians,  whose  country  was  the  school  of 
learning  to  Greece,  were  notoriously  guilty  of  this  brulishness 
in  ^rorshipping  an  ox  for  an  image  of  their  God;  and  the  Phi- 
listines their  Dagon,  in  a  figure  composed  of  the  image  of  a 
ivoman  and  a  fish.  Such  representations  were  ancient  in  the 
orienul  parts.'  The  gods  of  Laban,  (hat  he  accuses  Jacob  of 
stealing  from  him,  are  supposed  to  be  little  figures  of  men, 
Gen.  xxzi.  30,  34.  Such  was  the  Israelites*  golden  calf;  their 
worship  was  not  terminated  on  the  image,  but  they  worshipped 
the  true  God  under  that  reprosentatioo.  They  could  not  be  so 
brutish  as  to  call  a  calf  their  deliverer,  and  give  to  him  a  great 
title,  ("  These  be  thy  gods,  0  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  Exod.  xxxii.  4;)  or  that  which  they 
knew  belonged  to  the  true  God,  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  Ezod.  iii.  16, 17.  They  knew  the  calf  to  be  formed 
of  their  ear-rings;  but  they  had  consecrated  it  to  God  as  a 
representation  of  him.  Though  they  chose  the  form  of  the 
Egyptian  idol,  yet  they  knew  that  Apis,  Osiris  and  Isis,  the  goda 
the  Egyptians  adored  in  that  figure,  had  not  wrought  their 
redemption  from  bondage,  but  would  have  used  their  force,  had 
(hey  been  possessed  of  any,  to  have  kept  them  under  the  yoke, 
rather  than  have  freed  them  from  it.    The  feast,  also,  which 

'  D»iM  ropM  Cor.  i- 10. 8w.  3. 
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they  celebrated  before  their  image,  is  called  by  Aaron  the  feaat 
of  the  Lord,  Exod.  xzxii.  5;  a  feast  to  Jehovah,  the  iDcomma- 
nicable  name  of  the  Creator  of  the  world.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent, that  both  the  priest  and  the  people  pretended  to  serve  the 
true  God,  not  any  false  divinity  of  Egypt — that  God  who  had 
rescued  them  from  Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand,  divided  the  Red 
sea  before  them,  destroyed  their  enemies,  conducted  them,  fed 
them  by  miracle,  spoken  to  them  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  amazed 
them  by  his  ihunderings  and  lightnings  when  he  instructed 
them  by  his  law;  a  God  they  could  not  so  soon  forget.  And 
with  this  representing  God  by  that  image,  they  are  charged  by 
the  psalmist:  "  They  made  a  calf  in  Horeb,  and  worshipped 
the  molten  image.  Thus  they  changed  their  glory  into  the 
similitude  of  an  ox  that  eateth  grass,"  Psalm  cvi.  1 9,  SO.  Tbey 
changed  their  glory,  that  is,  God  the  glory  of  Israel ;  so  that 
they  took  this  figure  for  the  image  of  the  true  God  of  Israel, 
their  own  God ;  not  the  god  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
Jeroboam  intended  no  olhei  by  his  calves,  but  symbols  of  the 
presence  of  the  true  God,  instead  of  the  ark  and  the  propitiatory 
which  remained  among  the  Jews.  We  see  the  inchnation  of 
our  natures  in  the  practice  of  the  Israelites — a  people  chosen 
out  of  the  whole  world  to  bear  up  God's  name,  and  preserve 
his  glory;  and  in  that  the  images  of  God  were  so  soon  set  up 
in  the  Christian  church.  And  to  this  day,  the  picture  of  God, 
in  the  shape  of  an  old  man,  is  visible  in  the  temples  of  the 
Romanists.     It  is  prone  to  the  nature  of  man. 

4.  To  represent  God  by  a  corporeal  image,  and  to  worship 
him  in  and  by  that  image,  is  idolatry.  Though  the  Israelites 
did  not  acknowledge  the  calf  to  be  God,  nor  intended  a  worship 
to  any  of  the  Egyptian  deities  by  it;  but  worshipped  that  God 
in  it,  who  had  so  lately  and  miraculously  delivered  them  from 
a  cruel  servitude;  and  could  not  in  nutural  reason  judge  bim 
to  be  clothed  with  a  bodily  shape,  much  less  to  be  .like  an  ox 
that  eats  grass;  yet  the  apostle  brings  no  less  a  charge  against 
Ihem  than  that  of  idolatry,  1  Cor.  x.  7.  He  calls  them  idola- 
ters, who  before  that  calf  kept  a  feast  to  Jehovah,  citing  Exod. 
xxxii.  6.  Suppose  we  coula  make  such  an  image  of  God  as 
might  perfectly  represent  him;  yet  since  God  has  prohibited  it, 
shall  we  be  wiser  than  God?  He  lias  sufficiently  manifested 
himself  in  his  works  without  images.  He  is  seen  in  the  crea- 
tures;  more  particularly  in  the  heavens,  which  declare  his 
glory.  His  works  are  more  excellent  representations  of  him, 
as  being  the  works  of  his  own  hands,  than  any  thing  that  is 
the  product  of  the  art  of  man.  His  glory  sparkles  in  the  hea- 
vens, sun,  moon  and  stars,  as  being  magnificent  pieces  of  bis 
wisdom  and  power;  yet  the  kissing  the  hand  to  the  sun  or  the 
heavens,  as  representative  of  the  excellency  and  majesty  of  God, 
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»  idolatry  id  Scripture  accouot,  and  a  denial  of  God,  Job  3czxl 

36 — 28;  a  proslituUng  the  gtory  of  God  to  a  creature.'  Either 
the  worship  is  terminated  on  the  imaga  itself,  and  then  it  is 
confessed  by  all  lo  be  idolatry,  because  it  is  a  girtRg  that  wor- 
ship to  a  creature  which  is  the  sole  right  of  God;*  or  not  ter- 
nwaated  in  ihe  image,  but  in  (he  object  represented  by  it:  it  is 
then  a  foolish  thing;  we  may  as  well  terminate  our  worship  on 
the  true  object  without,  as  with  an  image.  An  erected  statue 
ia  no  sign  or  symbol  of  God's  special  presence,  as  the  ark,  taber- 
nacle and  temple  were.  It  is  no  part  of  Divine  institution ;  has 
BO  authority  of  a  command  to  support  it:  no  cordial  of  a  pro- 
mise to  encourage  it;  and  the  image  being  infinitely  distant 
iioxa  and  below  the  majesty  and  spirituality  of  God,  cannot 
(wnatitute  one  object  of  worship  with  him.  To  put  a  religioof 
character  upon  any  image  formed  by  the  corrupt  imagination 
of  man,  as  a  representation  of  the  invisible  and  spiritual  Deity, 
is  to  think  the  Godhead  to  he  like  silver  and  gold,  or  stone 
graven  by  art  and  man's  device,  Acts  ivii.  S9, 

Use  3.  This  doctrine  will  direct  us  in  our  conceptions  of  God, 
as  a  piue,  perfect  Spirit,  than  which  nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  perfect,  more  pure,  more  spiritual. 

1.  We  cannot  have  an  adequate  or  suitable  conception  of 
God:  he  dwells  in  inaccessible  light;  inaccessible  to  the  acule- 
ness  of  our  fancy,  as  well  as  the  weakness  of  our  sense.  If 
we  could  have  thoughts  of  him  as  high  and  excellent  as  his 
nature,  our  conceptions  must  be  as  infinite  as  his  nature.  All 
our  imaginations  of  him  cannot  represent  him,  because  every 
created  species  is  finite:  it  cannot  therefore  represent  to  us  a 
full  and  substantial  notion  of  an  infinite  being.  We  cannot 
speak  or  think  worthily  enough  of  him  who  ia  greater  than  our 
words,  vaster  than  our  understandings.  Whatsoever  we  speak 
or  think  of  God,  is  handed  first  to  us  by  the  notice  we  have  of 
some  perfection  in  Ihe  creature,  and  explains  to  ue  some  par- 
ticular excellency  of  God  rafhei  than  the  fulness  of  his  essence. 
No  creature,  nor  all  creatures  'together,  can  furnish  us  with 
such  a  magnificent  notion  of  God  as  can  give  us  a  clear  view 
of  him.  Vet  God  in  his  word  is  pleased  to  step  below  his  own 
excellency,  and  point  us  to  those  excellencies  in  his  works, 
whereby  we  may  ascend  to  the  knowledge  of  those  excellen- 
cies which  are  in  his  nature.  But  the  creatures,  whence  we 
draw  our  lessons,  being  finite,  and  our  understandings  being 
finite,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  have  a  notion  of  God  com- 
mensurate to  the  immensity  and  spirituality  of  his  being.  "  God 
is  not  like  to  visible  creatures,  nor  is  there  any  proportion  be- 
tween him  and  the  most  spiritual."^    We  cannot  have  a  full 

t  IiKwacia.  Bodf  Diriii.  p.  161. 
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notion  of  a  spiritual  nature,  much  less  can  we  have  of  God, 
who  ia  a  Spirit  above  spirits.  No  spirit  can  clearly  represent 
him.  The  angels  that  are  great  spirits,  are  bounded  in  their 
extent^  finite  in  their  being,  and  of  a  mutable  nature. 

Yet  thongh  we  cannot  have  a  suitable  conception  of  God, 
we  must  not  content  ourselves  without  any  conception  of  him. 
It  is  our  sin  not  to  endeavour  after  a  true  notion  of  hiraj  it  it 
our  sill  to  rest  in  a  mean  and  low  notion  of  him,  when  out 
reason  tells  us  we  are  capable  of  having  higher.  But  if  we 
ascend  as  high  as  we  can,  though  we  shall  then  come  short  of  a 
suitable  notion  of  him;  (his  is  not  our  sin,  but. our  weakness. 
God  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  choicest  conceptions,  not  only 
of  a  sinner,  but  of  a  creature.  If  all  conceptions  of  God  below 
the  true  nature  of  God  were  sin,  there  is  not  a  holy  angel  in 
heaven  free  from  sin;  because  though  they  are  the  most  capa- 
dous  creatures,  Tet  they  cannot  have  such  a  notion  of  an  infi- 
nite being  as  is  fully  suitable  to  his  nature,  unless  they  were 
infinite  as  he  himself  is. 

S.  But,  however,  we  must  by  no  means  conceive  of  God 
under  a  human  or  corporeal  shape.  Since  we  cannot  hare 
conceptions  honourable  enough  for  his  nature,  we  must  take 
heed  we  entertain  not  any  which  may  debase  his  nature. 
Though  we  cannot  comprehend  him  as  he  is,  we  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  fancy  him  to  be  what  he  is  not.  It  is  a  vain  thing  to 
conceive  him  with  human  lineaments.  We  must  think  higher 
of  him  than  to  ascribe  to  him  so  mean  a  shape:  we  deny  his 
spirituality  when  we  fancy  him  under  such  a  form:  he  is  spirit- 
ual, and  between  that  which  is  spiritual  and  that  which  is 
corporeal,  there  is  no  resemblance.  Indeed  Daniel  saw  God  in 
a  human  form:'  "The  Ancient  of  days  did  sit,  whose  garment 
was  white  as  snow,  and  the  hair  of  his  head  like  the  pure 
wool,"  Dan.  vii.  9.  He  is  described  as  coming  to  judgment.  It 
is  not  meant  of  Christ  probably,  because  Christ  is  called  the 
Son  of  man  coming  near  to  the  Ancient  of  days,  ver,  13.  This 
is  not  the  proper  shape  of  God,  for  no  man  has  seen  his  shape. 
It  was  a  vision  wherein  such  representations  were  made  as 
were  accommodated  to  the  inward  sense  of  Daniel.  Daniel  saw 
him  in  a  rapture  or  ecstasy,  wherein  outward  senses  are  of  no 
use.  God  is  described,  not  as  he  is  in  himself,  of  a  human  form, 
but  in  regard  of  his  fitness  to  judge:  white  denotes  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  the  Divine  nature:  Ancient  of  days,  in  re- 
gard of  his  eternity;  white  hair  in  regard  of  his  prudence  and 
wisdom,  which  is  more  eminent  in  age  than  youth,  and  more 
fit  to  discern  causes  and  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong.  Visions  are  riddles,  and  must  not  be  understood  in  a 
literal  sense.  We  are  to  watch  against  such  determinate  con- 
I  EjiiM.  iMtitoL  U.  4.  4  3.  c  17. 
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ceptions  of  God.  Vain  imaginatioDB  do  easily  infest  us:  tinder 
Till  not  sooner  x&ke  fire  than  our  natures  kindle  into  wrong 
notions  of  the  Divine  majesty.  We  are  very  apt  to  fashion  a 
god  like  ourselves:  we  must  therefore  look  upon  such  repre- 
sentations of  God  as  accommodated  to  our  weakness;  and  no 
more  think  them  to  be  literal  descriptions  of  God,  as  he  is  in 
himself,  than  we  will  think  the  image  of  the  sun  in  the  water 
to  be  the  true  sun  in  the  heavens.  We  may  indeed  conceive 
of  Christ  as  man,  who  has  in  heaven  the  vestment  of  our  na- 
ture, and  is  Devs  Jiguratus,  though  we  cannot  couceive  the 
Qodhead  under  a  human  shape. 

To  have  such  a  fancy  is  to  disparage  and  wrong  God.  A 
corporeal  fancy  of  God  is  as  ridiculous  in  itself,  and  as  inju- 
rious to  God  as  a  wooden  statue.  The  caprices  of  our  imagi- 
nation are  ofien  more  monstrous  than  the  images  which  are 
the  works  of  art:  it  is  as  irreligious  to  measure  God's  essence 
by  our  line,  his  perfections  by  our  imperfections,  as  to  measure 
his  thoughts  and  actings  by  the  weakness  and  unworthiness  of 
our  own.  This  is  to  limit  an  infinite  essence,  and  pull  him 
down  to  our  scanty  measures,  and  render  that  which  is  incon- 
ceivably above  us  equal  with  ns.  It  is  impossible  we  can  con- 
ceive God  afler  the  manner  of  a  body,  but  we  must  bring  him 
down  to  the  proportion  of  a  body,  which  is  to  diminish  his 
glory,  and  stoop  him  below  the  dignity  of  his  nature.  God  is 
a.  pure  Spirit,  he  has  nothing  of  the  nature  and  tincture  of  a 
body;  whosoever  therefore  conceives  of  him  as  having  a  bodily 
form,  though  he  fancy  the  most  beautiful  and  comely  body, 
instead  of  owning  his  dignity,  detracts  from  the  supereminent 
excellency  of  his  nature  and  blessedness.  When  men  fancy 
God  like  themselves  in  their  corporeal  nature,  they  will  soon 
make  a  progress,  and  ascribe  to  him  their  corrupt  nature;  and 
while  they  clothe  him  with  their  bodies,  invest  him  also  in  the 
infirmities  of  them.  God  is  a  jealous  God,  very  sensible  of  any 
disgrace,  and  will  be  as  much  incensed  against  an  inwaid 
idolatry  as  an  outward.  That  command  which  forbade  corpo- 
real images,  Exod.  xx.  4,  would  not  indulge  carnal  imagina- 
tions, since  the  nature  of  God  is  as  much  wronged  by  unwor- 
thy images  erected  in  the  fancy  as  by  statues  carved  out  of 
stone  or  metals.  One  as  well  as  the  other  is  a  deserting  of  our 
true  Spouse,  and  committing  adultery,  one  with  a  material 
image,  and  the  other  with  a  carnal  notion  of  God.  Since  God 
humbles  himself  to  our  apprehensions,  we  should  not  debase 
him  in  thinking  him  to  be  that  in  his  nature,  which  he  makes 
only  a  resemblance  of  himself  to  us. 

To  have  such  fancies  of  Ood,  will  obstruct  and  pollute  our 
worship  of  him.  How  is  it  possible  to  give  him  a  right  wor- 
ship, of  whom  we  have  so  debasing  a  notion  ?  We  shall  never 
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Uiink  a  corporeal  deity  worthy  of  a  derlicatioa  of  our  spirits. 
The  haling  instruction,  and  casting  God's  word  behind  the 
back,  is  charged  upon  the  imagination  they  had,  that  God  was 
such  a  one  as  themselves,  Psal.  I.  17.  81.  Many  of  the  wiser 
heathen  did  not  judge  their  statues  to  be  their  gods,  or  their 
gods  to  be  like  their  statues;  but  suited  them  to  their  poUtie 
designs;  and  judged  them  a  good  invention  to  keep  people 
within  the  bounds  of  obedience  and  devotion,  by  such  visible 
figures  of  them,  which  might  imprint  a  reverence  and  fear  of 
those  gods  upon  them.  But  these  were  false  measures:  a  des- 
pised and  undervalued  God  is  not  an  object  of  petition  or 
affection.  Who  could  address  seriously  a  God  he  has  low 
apprehensions  of?  The  more  raised  thoughts  we  have  of  him, 
the  viler  sense  we  shall  have  of  ourselves:  they  would  make 
us  humble  and  self-abhorrent  in  our  supplications  to  him, 
**  wherefore  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes," 
Job  xlii.  6. 

3.  Though  we  must  not  conceive  of  God  as  of  a  human  or 
corporeal  shape;  yet  we  cannot  think  of  God,  without  some 
reflection  upon  our  own  being.  We  cannot  conceive  him  to 
be  an  intelligent  being,  but  we  must  make  some  comparison 
between  him  and  our  own  understanding  nature,  to  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  him.  Since  we  are  enclosed  in  bodies,  we  appre- 
hend nothing  but  what  comes  in  by  sense,  and  what  we  in 
some  sort  measure  by  sensible  objects.  And  in  the  considera- 
tion of  those  things  which  we  desire  to  abstract  from  sense,  we 
are  fain  to  make  use  of  the  assistance  of  sense  and  visible 
things:  and  therefore,  when  wo  frame  the  highest  notion,  then 
will  be  some  similitude  of  some  corporeal  thing  in  our  fancy; 
and  though  we  would  spiritualize  our  thoughts,  and  aim  at  a 
more  abstracted  and  raised  understanding,  yet  there  will  be 
sofne  dregs  of  matter  sticking  to  our  conceptions;  yet  we  still 
judge  by  argument  and  reasoning,  what  the  thing  is  we  think 
of  under  those  material  images.  A  corporeal  image  will  follow 
us,  as  the  shadow  does  the  body: '  while  we  are  in  the  body, 
and  surrounded  with  fleshly  matter,  we  cannot  think  of  things 
without  some  help  from  corporeal  representations.  Something 
of  sense  will  intei^ose  itself  in  our  purest  conceptions  of  spiri- 
taal  things;  for  the  faculties  which  serve  for  contemplation, 
are  either  corporeal,  as  the  sense  and  fancy,  or  so  allied  to 
them,  that  nothing  passes  into  them  but  by  the  organs  of  the 
body;*  so  that  there  is  a  natural  inclination  to  figure  nothing 
but  under  a  corporeal  notion,  till  by  an  attentive  application  of 
the  mind  and  reason  to  the  object  thought  upon,  we  separate 
that  which  is  bodily  from  that  which  is  spiritual,  and  by  de- 
grees ascend  to  that  true  notion  of  what  we  think  upon,  and 
*  AxajnU.  Moral,  torn.  1.  p.  180,  ftc 
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would  have  a  due  conception  of  in  our  mind.  Therefore  God 
tempers  the  declaration  of  himself  to  our  weakness,  and  the 
cooditioo  of  onr  nntures:  hs  condescends  to  our  littleness  aud 
narrowness,  wheo  he  declares  himself  by  the  similitude  of 
bodily  members;  as  the  light  of  the  sua  is  tempered,  and  difFa- 
Bas  itself  to  our  sense  through  the  air  and  vapours,  that  our 
weak  eyes  may  not  be  too  much  dazzled  with  it.  Without  it 
we  could  not  know  or  judge  of  the  sun,  because  we  could  have 
no  use  of  our  sense,  which  we  must  have  before  we  can  judge 
of  il  in  our  understanding:  so  we  are  not  able  to  conceive  of 
q>iri[ual  beings  in  the  purity  of  their  own  nature,  without  such 
t  temperament  and  such  shadows  to  usher  them  into  our 
miads.  And  therefore  we  fiod  the  Spirit  of  God  accommodaiea 
himself  to  our  contracted  and  tethered  capacities,  and  uses  such 
expressions  of  God,  as  are  suited  to  us  in  this  state  of  flesh 
wherein  we  are:  and  therefore  because  we  cannot  apprehend 
God  in  the  simplicity  of  his  own  being,  and  his  undivided 
essence,  he  draws  the  representations  of  himself  from  several 
creatures  and  several  actions  of  those  creatures:  as  sometimes 
he  is  said  to  be  angry,  to  walk,  to  sit,  to  fly;  not  that  we  should 
rest  in  such  conceptions  of  him,  but  take  our  rise  from  this 
foundation,  and  such  perfections  in  the  creatures,  to  mount  up 
to  a  knowledge  of  God's  nature  by  those  several  steps,  and 
conceive  of  him  by  those  divided  excellencies,  because  we  can* 
not  conceive  of  him  in  the  purity  of  his  own  essence.  We 
cannot  possibly  think  or  speak  of  God,  unless  we  transfer  the 
names  of  created  perfections  to  bim;*  yet  we  are  to  conceive 
of  them  in  a  higher  manner  when  we  apply  them  to  the  Divine 
nature,  than  when  we  consider  them  in  the  several  creatures 
formally,  exceeding  those  perfections  and  excellencies  which 
are  in  the  creature,  and  in  a  more  excellent  manner :  as  one 
says,  "though  we  cannot  comprehend  God  without  the  help 
of  such  resemblances,  yet  we  may  without  making  an  image 
of  him;  80  that  inability  of  ours  excuses  those  apprehensions  of 
him  from  any  way  offending  against  his  Divine  nature."* 
These  are  not  notions  so  much  suited  to  the  nature  of  God  as 
the  weakness  of  man:  they  are  helps  to  our  meditations,  but 
ought  not  to  be  formal  conceptions  of  him.  We  may  assist 
ourselves  in  our  apprehensions  of  him,  by  considering  the  sub- 
tiltjr  and  spirituality  of  air,  and  considering  the  members  of  a 
body,  without  thinking  him  to  be  air,  or  to  have  any  corporeal 
member.  Our  reason  tells  us,  that  whatsoever  is  a  body  is 
Umited  and  bounded;  and  the  notion  of  infiniteness  and  pos- 
sessing a  body,  cannot  agree  and  consist  together;  and  there- 
fore what  is  oflered  by  our  fancy  should  be  purified  by  our 
teason. 

■  iMniw.  *  Towenon  on  the  CommuidnMDta,  p.  119- 
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4.  Therefore  we  are  to  elevate  and  refine  all  our  notioiw  of 
God,  and  spiritualize  our  conceptions  of  him.  Every  man  if 
to  have  a  conception  of  God ;  therefore  he  ought  to  have  one 
of  the  highest  eievaiion.  Since  we  cannot  have  a  full  notioa 
of  him,  we  should  endeavour  to  make  it  as  high  and  as  pure 
as  we  can.  Though  we  cannot  conceive  of  God,  but  some 
corporeal  repiesenlations  or  images  in  our  minds  will  be  coq- 
Tersant  with  us,  as  motes  in  the  ait  when  we  look  upon  the 
heavens;  yet  our  conception  may  and  must  rise  higher.  As 
when  we  see  the  draught  of  the  heavens  and  earth  to  a  globe, 
or  a  kingdom  in  a  map,  it  helps  our  conceptions,  but  does  not 
terminate  them;  we  conceive  them  to  be  of  a  vast  exlent,  fax 
beyond  that  short  description  of  them:  ao  we  should  endeavour 
to  refine  every  representation  of  God,  to  rise  higher  and  higher, 
and  have  our  apprehensions  still  more  purified;  separating  the 
perfect  from  the  imperfect,  casting  away  (he  one  and  greaten- 
iug  the  other:  conceive  him  to  be  a  Spirit  ditfused  through  all, 
coiitaioiug  all,  perceiving  alt.  All  the  perfections  of  God  are 
inCnileJy  elevated  above  the  excellencies  of  the  creatures; 
above  whatsoever  can  be  conceived  by  the  clearest  and  most 
piercing  understanding.  The  nature  of  God  as  a  Spirit,  is  in- 
finitely superior  to  whatsoever  we  can  conceive  perfect  in  the 
nolioD  of  a  created  spirit.  Whatsoever  God  is,  he  is  infinitely 
so;  he  is  infinite  wisdom, infinite  goodness,  infinite  knowledge, 
infinite  power,  infinite  spirit,  infinitely  distant  from  the  weak- 
ness of  creatures,  infinitely  mounted  above  the  excellencies  of 
creatures;  as  easy  to  be  known  that  he  is,  as  iatpossibJe  (o  be 
comprehended  what  he  is. 

Conceive  of  him  as  excellent,  wilhont  any  imperfection;  a 
Spirit  without  parts,  great  without  quantity,  perfect  witliout 
quality,  every  where  without  place;  powerful  without  mem- 
bers, understanding  without  ignorance,  wise  without  reasooiiig, 
light  without  darkness;  infinitely  more  excelling  the  beauty  of 
all  creatures,  than  the  light  in  the  sun,  pure  and  unviolatcd, 
exceeds  the  splendour  of  the  sun  dispersed  and  divided  through 
a  cloudy  and  misty  air.  And  when  you  have  risen  to  the 
highest, conceive  him  yet  infinitely  above  all  you  can  conceive 
of  spirit,  and  acknowledge  the  infirmity  of  your  own  minds. 
And  whatsoever  conception  comes  into  your  minds, say, "This 
is  not  God,  God  is  more  than  this.  If  I  could  conceive  him, 
be  were  not  God;  for  God  is  incomprehensibly  above  whatso- 
ever  I  can  say,  whatsoever  I  can  think  and  conceive  of  him." 

Use  4.  If  God  be  a  Spirit,  no  corporeal  thing  can  defile  him. 
Some  bring  an  argument  against  the  omnipresence  of  God,  that 
it  is  a  disparagement  to  the  Divine  essence  lo  be  every  where; 
in  nasty  cottages,  as  well  as  beautiful  palaces  and  garDiahed 
temples.    What  place  can  defile  a  eiHrit?     Is  Ught,  whidi 
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ipproBcbes  to  the  natare  of  spirit,  polluted  hy  shining  upon  s 
danghill,  or  a  sunbeam  tainted  b^  darting  upon  a  quagmire? 
Does  an  angel  contract  any  soil,  by  stepping  into  a  nasty  prison 
to  deliver  Peter?  What  can  steam  from  the  most  noisome 
body,  to  pollute  the  spiritual  nature  of  Ood  ?  As  he  is  of  purer 
eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity,  Hab.  i.  13,  so  he  is  of  a  mora 
^ritual  substance,  than  to  contract  any  physical  pollution  from 
the  places  where  he  diffuses  himself.  Did  our  Saviour,  who 
had  a  true  body,  derive  any  taint  from  the  lepers  he  touch- 
sd,  the  diseases  he  cored,  or  the  devils  he  expelled?  God  is  a 
pyre  Spirit;  plunges  himself  into  no  filth;  is  dashed  with  no 
spot  by  being  present  with  all  bodies.  Bodies  atone  receive 
defilement  from  bodies. 

Um  5.  If  God  be  a  Spirit,  he  is  active  and  communicative. 
He  is  not  clogged  wiih  heavy  and  sluggish  matter,  which  is 
cause  of  dulness  and  inaciiviiy.  The  more  subtile,  thin,  and 
approaching  nearer  the  nature  of  a  spirit  any  thing  is,  the  more 
diffusive  it  is.  Air  is  a  gliding  substance;  it  spreads  itself 
through  all  regions;  pierces  into  all  bodies;  it  fills  the  space 
between  heaven  and  earth;  there  is  nothing  but  partakes  of 
the  rirtue  of  it.  Light,  which  is  an  emblem  of  spirit,  insinii- 
ales  itself  into  all  places,  refreshes  all  things.  As  spirits  are 
fuller,  so  they  are  more  overflowing,  more  piercing,  more  ope- 
rtktire  than  foodies.  The  Egyptians'  horses  were  weak  things, 
because  they  were  flesh  and  Dot  spirit,  Isa.  xzxi.  3.  The  sout 
beii^  a  spirit,  conveys  more  to  the  body  than  the  body  can  to 
it  What  cannot  bo  great  a  Spirit  do  for  us?  What  cannot 
so  great  a  Spirit  work  in  us?  God  being  a  Spirit  above  alt 
spirits,  can  pierce  into  the  centre  of  all  spirits;  make  his  way 
into  the  most  secret  recesses;  stamp  what  he  pleases.  It  is  no 
more  to  him  to  mrn  our  spirits,  than  to  make  a  wilderness  be- 
come waters,  and  speak  a  chaos  into  a  beautiful  frame  of  hea- 
ven aod  earth:  he  can  influence  our  souls  with  infinitely  more 
ease  than  our  souls  can  influence  oar  bodies;  he  can  fix  in  us 
what  motions,  frames,  inclinations  he  pleases;  he  can  come  and 
settle  ia  our  hearts  with  all  his  treasures.  It  is  an  encourage- 
ment to  coafide  in  him,  when  we  petition  him  for  spiritual 
blesnnga:  as  he  ia  a  Spirit,  he  is  possessed  with  spiritual  bless- 
ings, Eph.  i.  3.  A  spirit  delights  to  bestow  things  suitable  to 
its  nature,  as  bodies  do  to  communicate  what  is  agreeable  (o 
theirs.  As  he  ia  a  Father  of  spirits,  we  may  go  to  him  for  the 
welfare  of  our  spirits:  he  being  a  Spirit,  is  as  able  lo  repair  our 
■pints,  as  he  was  to  create  them. 

As  he  is  a  Spirit,  he  is  indefatigable  in  acting.  The  mem- 
bera  of  the  body  tire  and  flag;  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  soul 
wearied  with  being  active;  who  ever  heard  of  a  weary  angel? 
la  tiie  purest  simplicity  there  ia  the  greatest  power,  the  moat 
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efficacious  goodness,  the  most  reaching  justice  to  affect  the 
spirit,  that  caD  insinuate  itself  every  where  to  punish  wicked- 
ness without  weariness,  as  well  as  to  comfort  goodness.  God 
is  active,  because  he  is  a  Spirit;  and  if  we  he  Hke  to  God,  the 
more  spiritual  we  are,  the  more  active  we  shall  be. 

Use  6.  God  being  a  Spirit,  is  immortal.  His  being  immortal 
and  being  iavisible  are  joined  together,  t  Tim.  i.  17.  Spirits 
are  in  their  nature  incorruptible;  they  can  only  perish  by  that 
hand  that  framed  them.  Every  compoonded  thing  is  subject 
to  mutation;  but  God  being  a  pure  and  simple  Spirit,  is  without 
corruption,  without  any  shadow  of  change,  James  i.  17.  Where 
there  is  composition,  there  is  some  kind  of  repugnancy  of  one 
part  against  the  other;  and  where  there  is  repugnancy,  there 
is  a  capability  of  dissolution.  God,  in  regard  of  his  infinite 
spirituality,  has  nothing  in  his  own  nature  contrary  to  it;  cao 
have  nothing  in  himself  which  is  not  himself.  The  world 
perishes;  friends  change  and  are  dissolved;  bodies  moulder, 
because  they  are  mutable.  God  is  a  Spirit  in  the  highest  ex- 
cellency and  glory  of  spirits;  nothing  is  beyond  him;  nothing 
above  him ;  no  contrariety  within  him.  This  is  our  comfort,  if 
we  devote  ourselves  to  him;  this  God  is  our  God ;  this  Spirit 
is  our  Spirit;  this  is  our  all,  our  immutable,  our  incorruptible 
support;  a  Spirit  that  cannot  die  and  leave  us. 

Use  7,  If  God  be  a  Spirit,  we  see  how  alone  we  can  con- 
verse with  him  by  our  spirits.  Bodies  and  spirits  are  not  suitable 
to  one  another;  we  can  only  see,  know,  embrace  a  spirit  with 
our  spirits.  He  judges  not  of  us  by  our  corporeal  actions,  nor 
our  external  devotions  by  our  masks  and  disguises:  he  fixes 
his  eye  upon  the  frame  of  the  heart,  bends  his  ear  to  the  groans 
of  our  spirits.  He  is  not  pleased  with  outward  pomp;  he  is 
not  a  body;  therefore  the  beauty  of  temples,  delicacy  of  sacri- 
fices, fumes  of  incense,  are  not  grateful  to  bim;  by  those,  or 
any  external  action,  we  have  no  communion  with  him.  A 
spirit  when  broken  is  his  delightful  sacrifice,  Psal.  li.  17.  We 
must  therefore  have  our  spirits  fitted  for  him,  be  renewed  in 
the  spirit  of  our  minds,  Eph.  iv.  23,  that  we  may  be  in  a  pos- 
ture to  live  with  him,  and  have  an  intercourse  with  him.  We 
can  never  be  united  to  God,  but  in  our  spirits.  Bodies  unite 
with  bodies,  spirits  with  spirits.  The  more  spiritual  any  thing 
is,  the  more  closely  does  it  unite.  Air  has  the  closest  union ; 
nothing  meets  together  sooner  than  that,  when  the  parts  are 
divided  by  the  interposition  of  a  body. 

Ute  8.  If  God  be  a  Spirit,  he  only  can  be  the  true  satisfac- 
tion of  our  spirits.  Spirit  can  alone  be  filled  with  a  spirit. 
Content  flows  from  likeness  and  suitableness:  as  we  have  a 
resemblance  to  God  in  regard  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  our 
soul,  BO  we  can  have  no  satisfaction  bat  in  him.    Spirit  oan  no 
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more  be  really  satisfied  vkh  that  which  is  coTporeal,  than  a 
beast  can  delight  in  the  company  of  an  angel.  Corporeal 
things  can  no  more  fill  a  hungry  spirit  than  pure  spirit  can  feed 
a  hungry  body.  God,  the  highest  Spirit,  can  alone  reach  out 
a  full  content  to  our  spirits.  Man  is  lord  of  the  creation;  no- 
thing below  him  can  be  fit  for  his  converse;  nothing  above  him 
offers  itself  to  bis  converse  but  God.  We  have  no  correspond- 
ence with  angels;  the  influence  they  have  upon  us,  ihe  protec- 
tion they  afford  us,  is  secret  and  undiscemed;  but  God.the  highest 
Spirit,  offers  himself  to  us  in  his  Son,  in  his  ordinances,  is  visi- 
ble in  every  creature,  presents  himself  to  us  in  every  provi- 
dence; to  him  we  must  seek;  in  him  we  must  rest.  God  bad 
no  rest  from  the  creation  till  he  had  made  man;  and  man  can 
have  no  rest  in  the  creation,  till  he  rests  in  God.  God  only  is 
our  dwelling-place,  Psal.  xc.  1 ;  our  souls  should  long  only  for 
him,  Psal.  Ixiii.  1 ;  our  souls  should  wait  only  upon  him.  The 
spirit  of  man  never  rises  to  its  original  glory,  till  it  be  carried 
up  on  the  wings  of  faith  and  love  to  its  original  copy.  The 
iace  of  the  soul  looks  most  beautiful  when  it  is  turned  to  the 
face  of  God  the  Father  of  spirits;  when  the  derived  spirit  is 
fixed  upon  Ihe  original  Spirit,  drawing  from  it  life  and  glory. 
Spirit  alone  is  the  receptacle  of  spirit.  God  as  Spirit  is  our 
principle;  we  must  therefore  live  upon  him.  God  as  Spirit  has 
some  resemblance  to  us  his  image ;  we  mnst  therefore  satisfy 
ourselves  only  in  him. 

Use  9.  If  God  be  a  Spirit,  we  should  take  most  care  of  that 
wherein  we  are  like  to  God.  Spirit  is  nobler  than  body;  we 
must  therefore  value  our  spirits  above  our  bodies.  The  soul, 
as  spirit,  partakes  more  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  deserves  more 
of  our  choicest  cares.  If  we  have  any  love  to  this  Spirit,  we 
should  have  a  real  affection  to  our  own  spirits,  as  bearing  a 
stamp  of  the  spiritual  Divinity,  the  chiefest  of  all  the  works  of 
God,  as  it  is  said  of  Behemoth,  Job  xl.  19.  That  which  is 
most  the  image  of  this  immense  Spirit,  should  be  onr  darling; 
so  David  calls  his  soul,  Psal.  xxxv.  17.  Shall  we  take  care  of 
that  wherein  we  partake  not  of  God,  and  not  delight  in  the 
jewel  which  has  his  own  signature  upon  it?  God  was  not  only 
tiie  framer  of  spirits  and  the  end  of  spirits,  but  the  copy  and 
exemplar  of  spirits.  God  partakes  of  no  corporeity,  he  is  pure 
spirit;  but  how  do  we  act  as  if  we  were  only  matter  and  body  1 
We  bare  but  little  kindness  for  this  great  Spirit  as  welt  as  our 
own,  if  we  take  no  care  of  his  immediate  offspring,  since  he 
is  not  only  Spirit,  but  the  Father  of  spirits,  Heb.  xii.  9. 

Use  10.  If  God  be  a  Spirit,  let  us  take  heed  of  those  sins 
which  are  ^iritual.  Paul  distinguished  between  the  filth  of 
the  flesh  and  that  of  the  spirit,  S  Cor.  vii.  1.  By  the  one  we 
defile  the  body,  by  the  other  we  defile  the  spirit,  which  in  re- 
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gard  of  its  nature  is  of  Ida  to  the  Creator.  To  irroDg  ene  who 
is  near  of  kia  to  a  prince,  is  worse  than  to  injure  an  inferior 
subject  When  we  make  our  spirits,  which  are  most  like  to 
God  in  their  naiare,  and  framed  according  to  his  image,  a  stage 
to  act  vain  imaginations,  wicked  desires,  and  uncJean  affec- 
tions, we  wrong  God  in  the  excellency  of  his  work,  and  reflect 
upon  the  nobleness  of  the  pattern;  we  wrong  him  in  that  part 
where  he  has  stamped  the  most  ngnal  character  of  his  own 
spiritual  nature;  we  defile  that  whereby  alone  we  have  con- 
verse with  him  as  a  Spirit,  which  he  has  ordered  more  imme- 
diately to  represent  him  in  this  nature  than  all  corporeal  things 
in  the  world  can,  and  make  that  Spirit  with  whom  we  desire 
to  be  joined  unfit  for  such  a  knot.  God's  spirituality  is  the  root 
of  his  other  perfections.  We  have  already  beard  he  could  not 
be  infinite,  omnipresent,  immutable  without  it.  Spiritual  sins 
are  the  greatest  root  of  bitterness  within  us.  As  grace  in  our 
spirits  renders  us  more  like  to  a  spiritual  God,  so  spiritual  sios 
bring  us  into  a  conformity  to  a  degraded  devil,  Eph.  iL  2,  3. 
Carnal  sins  change  us  from  men  to  brutes,  and  spiritual  sins 
divest  us  of  the  image  of  God  for  the  image  of  Satan.  We 
should  by  no  means  make  oar  spirits  a  dunghill,  whidi  bear 
upon  them  the  character  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  God,  and 
were  made  for  his  residence.  Let  us  therefore  behave  our- 
selves towards  God  in  all  those  ways  whi<^  the  spiritual  nature 
of  God  requires  us. 


DISCOURSE  IV. 

PIBITUAl.      WOBSHIP. 


II.  Inference.  Havino  thus  despatched  the  first  propositi<m, 
"  God  is  a  Spirit;"  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  handle  the  inference 
our  Saviour  makes  from  that  proposition:  which  is  the  second 
observation  propounded. 

Observation  £.  That  the  worship  due  from  us  to  God  ought 
to  be  spiritually  performed. 

"  Spirit  and  truth"  are  understood  variously.  We  are  to  wor- 
ship God, 

Not  by  legal  ceremonies,  the  evangelical  administration  being 
called  spirit  in  opposition  to  the  legal  ordinanoes  as  carnal,  ana 
trutA,  in  opposition  to  them  as  typical.    As  the  whole  Judaical 
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jMTV Joe  is  called  fledi ;  m  tb«  vhol«  eTangetieal  Berrioe  Is  ca  U«d 
Mpirit.  Or  spirit  may  ba  opposed  to  the  worship  at  JerutalcR), 
u  it  WBS  carnal;  trnth,  to  the  worship  on  the  mouot  G«rizim, 
becanae  it  was  false.  They  had  not  the  true  objectof  vonhip, 
Dor  the  true  medium  of  worship,  as  those  at  Jerusalem  had. 
Their  -worship  should  cease,  because  it  was  false;  aod  the  Jew- 
ish worship  should  cease,  because  it  was  carnal. 

There  is  no  need  of  a  candle  when  ihe  sun  spreads  its  beams 
in  Ihe  air;  do  need  of  those  ceremonies,  when  the  Sud  of  right- 
eousness appeared.  They  only  served  for  candles  to  instruct 
and  direct  men  till  the  time  of  his  coming.  The  shadows  are 
ebased  away  by  the  displaying  the  substance,  so  that  they  can 
be  of  DO  more  use  in  the  worship  of  God,  since  the  end  for 
which  they  were  instituted  is  expired ;  and  that  is  discovered  to 
us  in  the  gospel,  which  the  Jew*  sought  for  in  vain,  among  the 
IwggagB  and  stuff  of  their  ceremonies. 

And  with  a  spiritual  and  sincere  frame.  "  In  spirit,'*  that  is, 
with  spirit;  with  the  inward  operations  of  all  the  faculties  <>( 
our  souls,  and  the  cieam  and  flower  of  them.  And  the  reason 
is,  because  there  ought  to  be  a  worship  suitable  to  the  nature 
of  God.  And  as  the  worship  was  to  be  spiritual,  so  (he  exer- 
cise of  that  worship  ought  to  be  in  a  spiritual  manner.  It  shaU 
be  a  worship  in  truth,  because  the  true  God  shall  be  adored 
without  those  vain  imaginations  and  phantastic  resemblances 
of  him,  which  were  common  among  the  blind  gentiles,  and  con> 
trary  to  the  glwious  nature  of  God,  and  unworthy  ingredients 
in  religtoos  services. '  It  shall  be  a  worship  in  spirit,  without 
those  carnal  rites  the  degetwrate  Jews  rested  on. '  Such  a  pos- 
ture of  soul  which  is  the  life  and  ornament  of  every  service 
God  looks  for  at  your  hands:  there  must  be  some  proportion 
between  the  object  adored,  and  the  manner  in  which  we  adore 
it.  It  must  not  be  a  mere  corporeal  worship,  because  God  is 
not  a  body;  but  it  must  rise  from  the  centre  of  our  soul,  because 
God  is  a  Spirit.  If  he  ware  a  body,  a  bodily  worship  might 
suit  him,  images  might  be  fit  to  represent  him;  but  being  a 
Spirit,  our  bodily  services  bring  vu  not  into  communion  with  him. 
Ood  being  a  SjMrit,  we  must  banish  ftota  our  minds  ail  carnal 
iraaginatioDs  of  him,  and  separate  from  our  wills  all  cold  and 
dissmnbled  affections  to  him.  We  must  not  only  have  a  loud 
voice,  but  an  elevated  soul;  iMt  only  a  bended  knee,  but  a  bro- 
ken heart;  not  only  a  suppltcaling  lone,  but  a  groaning  spirit; 
not  only  a  ready  ear  for  the  word,  but  a  receiving  heart :  and 
thU  shall  be  of  greater  value  with  him  than  the  most  costly 
outward  services  offered  on  Gerizim  or  at  Jerusalem. 

Our  Saviour  certainly  meaut  not  by  worshipping  in  spirit, 

only  the  matter  of  the  evangelical  servioe,  as  opposed  to  the 
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legal  admiDistration,  without  the  manner  wherein  it  was  to  be 
performed.  It  is  true,  God  always  sought  a  worship  in  spirit; 
he  expected  the  heart  of  the  worshipper  should  join  with  his 
instituted  rites  of  adoration  in  every  exercise  of  them:  but  be 
expects  such  a  carriage  more  under  the  gospel  administration, 
because  of  the  clearer  discoveries  of  his  nature  made  in  it,  and 
the  greater  assistances  conveyed  by  it. 

I  shall  therefore — Lay  down  some  general  propositions — 
Show  what  this  spiritual  worship  is — Why  we  must  offer  to 
God  a  spiritual  service — and  point  out  the  use. 

1.  Some  general  propositions. 

Prop.  (1.)  Therightexerciseof  worship  is  founded  upon  and 
rises  from  the  spirituality  of  God.  The  first  ground  of  lbs 
worship  we  render  to  God,  is  the  infinite  excellency  of  bis  na- 
ture, which  is  not  only  one  attribute,  but  results  from  all.*  For 
God,  as  God,  is  the  object  of  worship;  and  the  notion  of  God 
consists  not  in  thinking  him  wise,  good,  just,  but  all  those  in- 
finitely beyond  any  conception.  And  hence  it  follows  that  God 
is  an  object  infinitely  to  be  loved  and  honoured.  His  goodness 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  a  motive  of  our  homage. 
"  There  is  forgiveness  with  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  feared," 
Fsa.  cxxx.  4.  Fear  in  the  Scripture  dialect  signifies  the  whole 
worship  of  God.  But  in  every  nation  ha  that  fears  him  is 
accepted  of  him.  Acts  x.  35.  So  2  Kings  xrii  3S,  33.  If  God 
should  act  towards  men  according  to  the  rigours  of  his  justice 
due  to  them  for  the  least  of  their  crimes,  there  could  be  no  ex- 
ercise of  any  afiection  but  that  of  despair,  which  could  not 
engender  a  worship  of  God;  which  ought  to  be  joined  with  love, 
not  with  hatred.  The  beneficence  and  patience  of  God  and  his 
readiness  to  pardon  men,  is  the  reason  of  the  honour  they 
return  to  him.  And  Ibis  is  so  evident  a  motive,  that  generally 
the  idolatrous  world  ranked  those  creatures  in  the  number  of 
their  gods,  which  they  perceived  useful  and  beneficial  to  man- 
Icindj  as  the  sun  and  moon,  the  Egyptians  the  ox,  Sic.  And 
the  more  beneficial  any  thing  appeared  to  mankind,  the  higher 
station  men  gave  it  in  the  rank  of  their  deities,  and  bestowed  a 
more  peculiar  and  solemn  worship  upon  it.  Alen  worshipped 
God  to  procure  or  continue  his  favour,  which  would  not  have 
been  acted  by  them,  had  they  not  conceived  it  a  pleasing  thing 
to  him  to  be  merciful  and  gracious. 

Sometimes  his  justice  is  proposed  to  us  as  a  motive  of  wor- 
ship. "  Serve  God  acceptably  with  reverence  and  godly  fear; 
for  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire,"  Heb.  xii.  38,  S9;  which 
includes  his  holiness  whereby  he  hat3s  sin,  as  well  as  his 
wrath  whereby  he  punishes  it.  Who  but  a  mad  and  totally 
brutish  person,  or  one  that  was  resolved  to  make  war  against 
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heaven,  could  behold  the  effects  of  Qod's  anger  in  the  world, 
consider  him  in  his  justice  as  a  coDsumiiig  fire,  and  despise  him, 
and  rather  be  drawn  out  by  that  consideration  to  blasphemy 
and  despair,  tban  to  seek  al[  ways  to  appease  him?  Now  thougtk 
the  infinite  power  of  God,  his  unspeakable  wisdom,  his  incom- 
prehensible goodness,  the  holiness  of  his  nature,  the  vigilance 
of  his  providence,  the  bounty  of  his  hand,  signify  to  man  that 
he  should  love  and  honour  him,  and  are  the  moiives  of  wor- 
ship; yet  the  spirituality  of  his  nature  is  the  rule  of  wonbip, 
and  directs  us  to  render  our  duty  to  him  with  all  the  powers  of 
our  soul.  As  his  goodness  beams  out  upon  us,  worship  is  due 
ID  justice  to  him;  and  as  be  is  the  most  excellent  nature,  vene- 
ration is  due  to  him  in  the  highest  manner  with  the  cboiceoc 
affections. 

So  that  indeed  the  spirituality  of  God  comes  chiefly  into 
consideration  in  matter  of  woi^ip:  all  his  perfections  are 
grounded  upon  this:  he  could  not  be  infinite,  immutable,  om- 
oiscient,  if  he  were  a  corporeal  being:  we  cannot  give  him  a. 
worship  unless  we  judge  him  worthy,  excellent,  and  deserving 
a  worship  at  our  hands:'  and  we  cannot  judge  him  worthy  of 
a  worship,  unless  we  have  some  apprehensions  and  admiraliona 
of  his  infinite  virtues:  and  we  cannot  apprehend  and  admire 
those  perfections,  but  as  we  see  them  as  causes  shining  in  their 
effects.  When  we  see,  therefore,  the  frame  of  the  world  to  be 
the  work  of  his  power,  the  order  of  the  world  to  be  the  fruit  of 
his  wisdom,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  world  to  be  the  product 
of  his  goodness,  we  find  the  motives  and  reasons  of  worship; 
and  weighing  that  this  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  infinitely 
transcend  any  corporeal  nature,  we  find  a  rule  of  worship,  that 
it  ought  to  be  offered  by  us  in  a  manner  suitable  to  such  a 
nature  as  is  infinitely  above  any  bodily  being.  His  being  a 
Spirit  declares  what  he  is;  his  other  perfections  declare  what 
kind  of  Spirit  he  is.  All  God's  perfections  suppose  him  a  Spi- 
rit; all  centre  in  this:  his  wisdom  does  not  suppose  him  merci- 
ful, or  his  mercy  suppose  him  omniscient :  there  may  be  distinct 
notions  of  those,  but  all  suppose  him  to  be  of  a  spiritual  nature. 
How  cold  and  frozen  will  our  devotions  be,  if  we  consider  not 
his  omniscience,  whereby  he  discerns  our  hearts!  How  carnal 
will  our  services  be,  if  we  consider  him  not  as  a  pure  Spiritt* 
In  our  offers  to,  and  transactions  with  men,  we  deal  not  with 
them  as  mere  animals,  but  as  rational  creatures;  and  we  debase 
their  natures  if  we  treat  them  otherwise:  and  if  we  have  not 
raised  apprehensions  of  God's  spiritual  nature  in  our  treating 
with  him,  but  allow  him  only  such  frames  as  we  think  fit 
enough  for  men,  we  debase  his  spirituality  to  the  littleness  of 
our  own  being:  we  must  therefore  possess  our  souls  with  this, 
'  AmyMU.  iimetU  6.  dbp.  1.  p.  IS.  •  AjnyMWt  da  Briif- 
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ve  shall  else  render  him  no  heller  than  a  fleshly  service.  We 
do  not  much  concern  ourselves  in  those  things,  of  which  we  are 
either  utterly  ignorant,  or  have  hut  slight  apprehensions. 

That  is  the  first  proposition;  the  right  exercise  of  worship  is 
grounded  upon  the  spirituality  of  God. 

Prop.  (2.)  This  spiritual  worship  of  God  is  manifest  by  Ihe 
light  of  nature  to  be  due  to  him.     In  reference  to  this,  consider, 

[1.]  The  outward  means  or  matter  of  that  worship  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  God,  was  not  known  by  the  light  of 
nature.  The  law  for  a  worship,  and  for  a  spiritual  worship, 
by  the  faculties  of  our  souls  was  natural,  and  part  of  the  law 
of  creation;  though  the  determination  of  the  particular  acts, 
whereby  God  would  have  this  homage  testified,  was  of  posi- 
tive institution,  and  depended  not  upon  ihe  law  of  creation. 
Though  Adam  in  innocence  knew  God  was  to  be  worshipped; 
yet  by  nature  he  did  not  know  by  what  outward  acts  he  was 
to  pay  this  respect,  or  at  what  time  he  was  more  solemnly  to 
be  exercised  in  it  than  at  another:  this  depended  upon  the  di- 
rections God,  as  the  sovereign  Governor  and  Lawgiver,  should 
prescribe.  You  therefore  find  the  positive  institutions  of  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  determination 
of  the  time  of  worship.  Gen.  ii.  3.  17.  Had  there  been  any 
such  notion  in  Adam  naturally,  as  strong  as  that  other,  that  a 
worship  was  due  to  God,  there  would  have  been  found  some 
relics  of  these  modes  universally  consented  to  by  mankind,  as 
well  as  of  the  other:  but  though  all  nations  have,  by  a  univer- 
sal consent,  concurred  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  being  of 
God,  and  his  right  to  adoration,  and  the  obligation  of  the  crea- 
ture to  it;  and  that  there  ought  to  be  some  public  rule  and 
polity  in  matters  of  religion ;  (for  no  nation  has  been  in  the 
world  without  a  worship,  and  without  external  acts  and  certain 
ceremonies  to  signify  that  worship;)  yet  their  modes  and  rites 
have  been  as  various  as  their  climates,  unless  in  that  common 
notion  of  sacrifices,  not  descending  to  them  by  nature,  but 
tradition  from  Adam;  and  the  various  ways  of  worship  have 
been  more  provoking  than  pleasing:  every  nation  suited  the 
kind  of  worship  to  their  particular  ends  and  polities  they  de- 
signed to  rula  by.  How  God  was  to  be  worshipped,  is  more 
difficult  to  be  discerned  by  nature  with  its  eyes  out,  than  with 
its  eyes  clear.  The  pillars  upon  which  the  worship  of  God 
stands,  cannot  be  discerned  without  revelation,  no  more  than 
blind  Samson  could  tell  where  the  pillars  of  the  Philistines' 
theatre  stood,  without  one  to  conduct  him. '  What  Adam  could 
not  see  with  his  sound  eyes,  we  cannot  with  our  dim  eyes;  he 
must  be  told  from  heaven  what  worship  was  fit  for  the  God  of 
heaven.    It  is  not  by  nature  that  we  can  have  such  a  full  pros- 
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pect  of  God  as  may  content  and  quiet  iis;  thia  is  the  noble  effect 
of  Divine  revelation;  he  only  knows  himself,  and  can  alone 
make  himself  known  to  us.  It  could  not  be  supposed,  that  an 
infinite  God  should  have  no  perfections  but  what  were  visible 
in  the  works  of  his  hands;  and  that  these  perfections  should 
not  be  infinitely  greater,  than  as  they  were  sensible  in  their 
present  effects:  this  had  been  to  apprehend  God  a  limited  being, 
meaner  than  he  is.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  honour  God  as  we 
ought,  unless  we  know  him  as  he  is;  and  we  could  not  know 
him  as  he  is,  without  Divine  revelation  from  himself:  for  none 
but  God  can  acquaint  us  with  his  own  nature;  and  therefore 
the  nations  void  of  this  conduct,  heap  up  modes  of  worship 
from  their  own  imaginations,  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  God, 
and  below  the  nature  of  man:  A  rational  man  would  scarce 
have  owned  such  for  signs  of  honour,  as  the  Scripture  men- 
tions  in  the  services  of  Baal  and  Dagon ;  much  less  an  infinitely 
wise  and  glorious  God.  And  when  God  had  signified  his  mind 
to  his  own  people,  how  unwilling  were  they  to  rest  satisfied  with 
God's  determination,  but  would  be  warping  to  their  own  inven- 
tions, and  make  gods  and  ways  of  worship  to  themselves,  Amos 
T.  Sfi.  As  in  the  matter  of  the  golden  calf,  as  was  lately  spoken  of. 
[2.]  Though  the  outward  manner  of  worship  acceptable  to 
God,  could  not  be  known  without  revelation,  and  those  revela- 
tions might  be  various;  yet  the  inward  manner  of  worship  with 
our  spirits  was  manifest  by  nature.  And  not  only  manifest  by 
nature  to  Adam  in  innocence,  but  after  his  fall,  and  the  scales 
he  had  brought  upon  his  understanding  by  that  fall.  When 
God  gave  him  his  positive  institutions  before  the  fall,  or  what- 
soever additions  God  should  have  made,  had  he  persisted  iti 
that  state;  or  when  he  appointed  him  after  his  fall  to  testify  his 
acknowledgment  of  him  by  sacrifices,  there  needed  no  com* 
mand  to  him  to  make  those  acknowledgments  by  those  out- 
ward ways  prescribed  to  him,  with  the  intention  and  prime 
affection  of  his  spirit:  this  nature  would  instruct  him  in  with- 
out revelation:  for  he  could  not  possibly  have  any  semblance 
of  reason  to  think,  that  the  offering  of  beasts,  or  the  presenting 
the  first-fruits  of  the  increase  of  the  ground,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  God's  sovereignty  over  him,  and  his  bounty  to  him, 
was  sufficient  without  devoting  to  him  that  part  wherein  the 
image  of  his  Creator  did  consist:  he  could  not  but  discern  by  a 
reflection  upon  his  own  being,  that  be  was  made  for  God  as 
well  as  by  God ;  (for  it  is  a  natural  principle  of  which  the  apos- 
tle speaks,  Rom.  xi.  36.  "For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and 
to  him,  are  all  things,"  &c.)  that  the  whole  whereof  he  did  con- 
sist was  due  to  God;  and  that  his  body,  the  dreggy  and  dusty 
part  of  his  nature,  was  not  fit  to  be  brought  alone  before  God, 
without  that  nobler  principle,  which  he  had  by  creation  linked 
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with  it  Nothing  in  the  whole  lav  of  nature,  as  it  ia  informed 
of  religion,  was  clearer  next  lo  the  being  of  God,  than  this  man- 
ner  of  worshipping  God  with  the  mind  and  spirit.  And  aa  the 
gentiles  never  sunk  so  tow  into  the  mud  of  idolatiy,  as  to  think 
the  images  ihey  worshipped  were  really  their  gods,  but  the  re- 
presentations, or  habiiations  of  their  gods;  so  they  nerer  deserted 
this  principle  in  the  notion  of  it,  that  God  was  to  be  honoured 
with  the  best  they  were  and  the  best  they  had.  As  they  nevex 
denied  the  being  of  a  God  in  the  notion,  Ihongh  they  did  in  the 
practice,  so  they  never  rejected  this  principle  in  notion,  though 
they  did,  and  now  most  men  do,  in  the  inward  observation  of 
it.  It  was  a  maxim  among  (hem  that  God  vrs  Ttttna,  animua, 
"  mind  and  spirit,"  and  therefore  was  to  be  honoured  with  tho 
mind  and  spirit;  that  religion  did  not  consist  in  the  eeremonies 
of  the  body,  but  the  work  of  the  soul;  whence  the  speech  of  one 
of  them,  '*  Sacrifice  to  the  gods,  not  so  much  clothed  with  pur- 
ple garments  as  a  pure  hoarl;'"  and  of  another,  "  God  regards 
not  the  multitude  of  the  sacrifices,  but  the  disposition  of  the  sac- 
rificer."*  It  is  not  fit  we  should  deny  God  the  cream  and  flour, 
and  give  him  the  worthless  part  and  the  stalks.  And  with  what 
reverence  and  intention  of  mind  they  thought  their  worship  was 
to  be  performed,  is  evident  by  the  priest's  crying  out  ofien> 
Hoc  age, "  Mind  this,"  let  yout  spirits  be  intent  upon  it 

This  could  not  but  result, 

From  the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  It  is  a  natural  principle, 
God  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves,  Psa.  c.  3.  Man 
knows  himself  to  be  a  rational  creature:  as  a  creature  he  was 
to  serve  his  Creator;  and  as  a  rational  creature,  with  the  best 
part  of  that  rational  nature  he  derived  from  him.  By  the  same 
act  of  reason  that  he  knows  himself  to  be  a  creature,  he  knows 
himself  to  have  a  Creator;  that  this  Creator  is  more  excellent 
than  himself,  and  that  an  honour  is  due  from  him  to  the  Crea- 
tor for  framing  of  him;  and  therefore  this  honour  was  to  be 
oSered  to  him  by  the  most  excellent  part  which  was  framed  by 
him.  Man  caonotconsider  himself  as  a  thinking,  understanding 
being,  but  he  must  know  that  he  muat  give  God  the  honour  of 
bis  thoughts,  and  worship  him  with  those  faculties  whereby  he 
thinks,  wills,  and  acts.  He  must  know  his  faculties  wetc  gives 
him  to  act,  and  to  act  for  the  glory  of  that  God  who  gave  him 
his  soul  and  the  foculties  of  it;'  and  be  could  not  in  reason 
think  they  must  be  only  active  in  his  own  service,  and  the  ser- 
vice of  the  creature,  and  idle  and  unprofitable  in  the  service  of 
his  Creator.  With  the  same  powers  of  our  soul  whereby  we 
contemplate  God,  we  must  also  worship  God.  We  cannot 
think  of  him  but  with  our  minds,  nor  love  him  but  with  otir 
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will ;  and  we  csonot  worship  htm  withoot  the  seta  of  tbioking 
and  loving,  and  therefore  canoot  worship  him  without  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  invard  faculties.  How  is  it  possible  then  for  any 
man  that  knows  his  own  nature,  to  think  that  extended  hands, 
bended  knees,  and  uplifted  eyes  were  Bofficient  acts  of  worship, 
without  a  quickened  and  active  spirit? 

And  from  the  knowledge  of  God.  As  there  was  a  know- 
ledge of  God  by  natnre,  so  the  same  nature  did  dictate  to  man 
&at  God  was  to  be  glorified  as  God:  the  apostle  implies  the 
inference  in  the  charge  he  brings  against  them  for  neglecting  it, 
Rom.  i.  21.  We  should  speak  of  God  as  he  is,  said  one;  and 
the  same  reason  would  inform  them  that  they  were  to  act  to- 
wards God  as  he  is.*  The  ezcelleocy  of  the  object  required  a 
worship  according  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature ;  which  could 
not  be  answered  but  by  the  most  serious  inward  affection,  as 
well  as  outward  decency ;  and  a  want  of  this  cannot  but  he 
judged  to  be  unbecoming  the  majesty  of  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  and  the  excellency  of  religion.  No  nation,  no  person 
did  ever  assert,  that  the  vilest  part  of  man  was  enough  for  the 
most  excellent  Being,  as  God  is :  that  a  bodily  service  conld  be 
a  sufficient  acknowledgment  of  the  greatness  of  God,  or  a  suffi- 
cient return  for  the  bounty  of  God.  Man  could  not  but  know 
that  he  was  to  act  in  religion,  conformably  to  the  object  of  reli- 
gion, and  to  the  excellency  of  his  own  soul.'  The  notion  of  a 
God  was  sufficient  to  fill  the  mind  of  man  with  admiration  and 
reverence,  and  the  first  conclusion  from  it  would  be  to  honour 
God,  and  that  he  have  all  the  affection  placed  on  him  that  so 
infinite  and  spiritual  a  Being  did  deserve.  The  progress  then 
would  be,  that  this  excellent  being  was  to  be  honoured  with 
the  motions  of  the  understanding  and  will ;  with  the  purest  and 
most  spiritual  powers  in  the  nature  of  man ;  because  he  was 
a  spiritual  Being,  and  bad  nothing  of  matter  mingled  with  him. 
Such  a  brutish  imagination,  to  suppose  that  blood  and  fumes, 
beasts  and  incense,  could  please  a  Deity  without  a  spiritual 
frame,  cannot  be  supposed  to  befall  any  but  those  that  had  lost 
their  reason  in  the  rubbish  of  sense.  Mere  rational  nature 
could  never  conclude,  that  so  excellent  a  Spirit  would  be  put 
off  with  a  mere  animal  service,  and  attendance  of  matter  and 
body  -without  spirit;  when  they  themselves,  of  an  inferior 
oature,  would  be  loth  to  sit  down  contented  with  an  outside 
service  from  those  that  belong  to  them:  so  that  this  instmction 
of  our  Saviour,  that  God  is  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and 
truth,  is  conformable  to  the  sentiments  of  nature,  and  drawn 
from  the  most  undeniable  principles  of  it.  The  excellency  of 
God's  nature,  and  the  excellent  constitution  of  human  faculties, 
concur  naturally  to  support  this  persuasion.  This  was  as  natu- 
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ral  to  be  known  by  men,  as  the  necessity  of  justice  and  tempe- 
rance for  the  support  of  human  societies  and  bodies.  It  is  to 
be  feared,  that  if  there  be  not  among  us  such  brutish  apprehen- 
sions>  there  are  such  brutish  dealings  with  God  in  our  services 
against  the  light  of  nature;  when  we  place  alt  our  worship  of 
God  in  outward  attendances  and  drooping  countenances,  with 
unbelieving  frames  and  formal  devotions;  when  prayer  is 
muttered  over  in  private  slightly,  as  a  parrot  learns  lessons  by 
rote,  not  understanding  what  it  speaks,  or  to  what  end  it  speate 
it;  not  glorifying  God  in  thought  and  spirit,  with  understand- 
ing and  wilt. 

Prop,  (3.)  Spiritual  worship  therefore  was  always  required 
by  God,  and  always  offered  to  him  by  one  or  other.  Man  had 
a  perpetual  obligation  upon  him  to  such  a  worship  from  the 
nature  of  God,  and  what  is  founded  upon  the  nature  of  God  is 
invariable.  This  and  that  particular  mode  of  worship  may  wax 
old  as  a  garment,  and  as  a  vesture  may  be  folded  up  and 
changed,  as  the  expression  is  of  the  heavens,  Heb.  L  11,  18: 
but  God  endures  for  ever:  his  spirituality  fails  not,  and  there- 
fore a  worship  of  him  in  spirit  must  run  through  all  ways  and 
riles  of  worship.  God  must  cease  to  be  Spirit,  before  any  ser- 
vice but  that  which  is  spiritual  can  be  accepted  by  him.  The 
light  of  nature  is  the  light  of  God;  the  light  of  nature  being 
unchangeable,  what  was  dictated  by  that,  was  always  and  will 
always  be  required  by  God.  The  worship  of  God  being  per- 
petually due  from  the  creature,  the  worshipping  him  as  God 
is  as  perpetually  his  right  Though  the  outward  expressions 
of  this  honour  were  different,  one  way  in  paradise,  (for  a  wor- 
ship was  then  due,  since  a  solemn  time  for  that  worship  was 
appointed,)  another  under  the  law,  another  under  the  gospel; 
the  angels  also  worship  God  in  heaven,  and  fall  down  before 
his  throne;  yet  though  they  differ  in  rites,  they  agree  in  this 
necessary  ingredient.  All  rites,  though  of  a  different  shape, 
must  be  offered  to  him  not  as  carcasses,  but  animated  with  the 
affections  of  the  soul.  Abel's  sacrifice  had  not  been  so  excel- 
lent in  God's  esteem,  without  those  gracious  habits  and  affec- 
tions working  in  his  soul,  Heb.  xi.  4.  Faith  works  by  love; 
his  heart  was  on  fire  as  well  as  his  sacrifice.  Cain  rested  upon 
his  present;  perhaps  thought  he  had  obliged  God;  he  depended 
upon  the  outward  ceremony,  but  sought  not  for  the  inward 

Eurity.  It  was  an  offering  brought  to  the  Lord,  Gen.  iv.  3: 
e  had  the  right  object,  but  not  the  right  maimer:  "If  thou 
dost  well,  Shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ?"  Gen.  iv.  7.  And  in  the 
command  afterwards  to  Abraham,  "  Walk  before  me,  and  be 
thou  perfect,"  was  the  direction  in  all  our  religions  acts  and 
walkings  with  God.  A  sincere  act  of  the  mind  and  will,  look- 
ing above  and  beyond  all  symbols,  extending  the  soul  to  a  pitch 
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fcr  abore  the  body,  and  seeing  the  day  of  Christ  through  the 
Teil  of  the  ceremonies,  was  required  by  God:  and  though 
Moses  by  God's  order  had  instiluted  a  multitude  of  carnal  ordi- 
nances, sacrifices,  washings,  oblations  of  sensible  things,  and 
recommended  to  the  people  the  diligent  observation  of  Uiose 
statutes  by  the  allurements  of  promises  and  denouncing  of 
threatenings ;  as  if  there  were  nothing  else  to  be  regarded,  and 
the  true  workings  of  grace  were  to  be  buried  under  a  heap  of 
ceremonies;  yet  sometimes  he  does  point  them  to  the  inward 
worship,  and  by  the  command  of  God  requires  of  them  the  cir- 
cnmcision  of  the  heart,  Deut.  x.  16,  the  turning  to  God  with  all 
their  heart  and  all  llieir  soul,  Deut.  xxx.  10;  whereby  they 
might  recollect,  that  it  was  the  engagement  of  the  heart,  and 
the  worship  of  the  spirit,  that  was  most  agreeable  to  God ;  and 
that  he  took  not  any  pleasure  in  their  observance  of  ceremonies, 
without  true  piety  within,  and  the  true  purity  of  iheir  thoughts. 
Prop.  (4.)  It  ia  therefore  as  much  every  man's  duty  to  wor- 
ship God  in  spirit,  as  it  is  his  duty  to  worship  him.  Worship 
is  so  due  to  him  as  God,  as  that  he  that  denies  it  disowns  hu 
Deity;  and  spiritual  worship  is  so  due,  that  he  that  waves  it 
denies  his  spirituality.  It  ia  a  debt  of  justice  we  owe  to  God 
to  worship  him,  and  it  is  as  much  a  debt  of  justice  to  worship 
him  according  to  his  nature.  Worship  is  nothing  else  but  a 
rendering  to  God  the  honour  that  is  due  to  him;  and  therefore 
the  right  posture  of  our  spirits  in  it  is  as  much  or  more  due 
than  the  material  worship  in  the  modes  of  his  own  prescribing; 
that  is  grounded  both  upon  his  nature  and  upon  his  command, 
this  only  upon  his  command ;  that  is  perpetually  due,  whereas 
the  channel  wherein  outward  worship  rutis  may  be  dried  up, 
and  the  river  diverted  another  way.  If  the  worship  be  not  such 
wherein  the  miitd  thinks  of  God,  feels  a  sense  of  God,  has  the 
spirit  consecrated  to  God,  the  heart  glowing  with  affections  to 
God,  it  is  else  a  mocking  God  with  a  feather.  A  rational  nature 
must  worship  God  with  that  wherein  the  glory  of  God  does 
most  sparkle  in  him.  God  is  most  visible  in  the  frame  of  the 
•out,  it  is  there  his  image  glitters:  he  has  given  us  a  jewel  as 
well  as  a  case,  and  the  jewel  as  well  as  the  case  we  must  re- 
turn to  him.  The  spirit  is  God's  gift,  and  must  return  to  him, 
Eccl.  xii.  7.  It  must  return  to  bim  in  every  service  morally,  as 
well  as  it  nmst  return  to  him  at  last  physically.  It  is  not  fit  we 
should  serve  our  Maker  only  with  that  which  is  the  brute  in 
us,  and  withhold  from  him  that  which  does  constitute  us  rea- 
sonable creatures;  we  must  give  him  our  bodies,  but  a  living 
sacrifice,  Rom.  xii.  1.  If  the  spirit  he  absent  from  God  whea 
the  body  is  before  him,  we  present  a  dead  sacrifice;  it  is  mo- 
rally dead  in  the  duty,  though  it  be  naturally  alive  in  the  pos- 
ture and  action.  It  is  not  an  indifferent  thing  whether  we  shall 
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vor^ip  Ood  »  no,  nor  is  it  an  indifferent  thing  vhetber  we 
shall  worship  him  with  our  spirits  oi  no.  As  the  excellency  of 
man's  knowledge  consists  in  knowing  things  as  they  are  h 
truth,  so  the  excellency  of  the  will,  in  williog  things  as  they  ar« 
in  goodness.  As  it  is  the  excellency  of  man  to  know  God  as 
God,  so  it  is  no  less  his  excellency,  as  well  as  his  duty,  to  ho- 
nour God  as  God.  As  the  obligation  we  hare  to  the  power  of 
God  for  our  being,  binds  us  to  a  worship  of  him,  so  iho  obliga- 
tion we  have  to  his  bounty  for  fashioning  us  according  to  bis 
own  image,  binds  us  to  an  exercise  of  that  part  wherein  bis 
image  does  consist.  God  has  made  all  things  for  himself,  Pror. 
xvi.  4,  that  is,  for  the  evidence  of  his  own  goodness  and  wis- 
dom: we  are  therefore  to  render  him  a  glory  according  to  the 
excellency  of  his  nature,  discovered  in  the  frame  of  our  own. 
It  is  as  much  our  sin  not  to  glorify  God  as  God,  as  not  to  at- 
tempt the  glorifying  of  him  at  all:  it  is  our  sin  not  to  worship 
God  as  God,  as  well  as  to  omit  the  testifying  any  respect  at  all 
to  him.  As  the  Divine  nature  is  the  object  of  worship,  so  the 
Divine  perfections  are  to  be  honoured  in  worship:  we  do  not 
honour  God  if  we  honour  him  not  as  he  is;  we  honour  him 
not  as  a  Spirit,  if  we  think  him  not  worthy  of  the  ardours  and 
ravishing  admiration  of  our  spirits.  If  we  think  the  devotions 
of  the  body  are  sufficient  for  him,  we  contract  him  into  the 
condition  of  our  own  being,  and  not  only  deny  him  to  be  a 
i^iritual  nature,  but  dash  out  all  those  perfections  which  he 
could  not  be  possessed  of  were  he  not  a  Spirit. 

Prop.  (5.)  The  ceremonial  law  was  abolished  to  promote  the 
spirituality  of  divine  worship.  That  service  was  gross,  carnal, 
calculated  for  sn  infant  and  sensitive  church:  it  consisted  in 
rudiments,  the  circumcision  of  the  flesh,  the  blood  and  smoke 
of  sacrifices,  the  steams  of  incense,  observation  of  days,  dis- 
tinction of  meats,  corporeal  purifications;  every  leaf  of  the 
law  is  clogged  with  some  rite  to  be  particularly  observed  by 
them.  The  spirituality  of  worship  lay  veiled  under  a  thick 
cloud,  that  the  people  could  not  b^old  the  glory  of  the  gospel, 
which  lay  covered  under  those  shadows.  They  <*  could  not 
steadfastly  look  to  the  end  of  that  which  is  abolished,"  S  Cor. 
iii.  13.  They  understood  not  the  glory  and  spiritual  intent  of 
the  law,  and  therefore  came  short  of  that  spintnal  frame  in  the 
worship  of  God  which  was  their  duty.  And  therefore  in  op- 
position to  this  administration,  the  worship  of  God  tinder  the 
gospel  is  called  by  our  Saviour  in  the  text,  "a  worship  io 
spirit;"  more  spiritual  for  the  matter,  more  spiritoal  for  the 
motives,  and  more  spiritual  for  the  manner  and  frames  of  wor- 
ship. 

[1.]  This  legal  service  is  called  desh  in  Scripture,  in  opposi- 
tion to  ths  gospel,  which  is  called  spirit.    The  ordinancea  of 
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the  lav,  tboDigh  «tf  Diviae  institatioD,  Bie  dignified  by  iJie 
apoatle  with  no  betUr  «  title  tfaas  carnal  ordinances,  Heb.  ix. 
10,  and  a  canal  commandment,  Heb-  vii.  16;  but  the  gospel 
H  called  the  ministration  of  the  spirit,  as  being  attended  witJ} 
a  special  and  ^irituel  efficacjr  ob  the  minds  of  men,  2  Cor.  in. 
8.  And  when  the  degenerate  Galatians,  after  having  tasted  of  the 
p«r«  flireams  of  the  gospel,  turned  about  to  drink  of  the  thicker 
aReams  of  the  law,  the  apostle  tells  them  that  tbe^  began  in 
the  ^irit  and  would  now  be  made  perfect  in  the  flesh,  Gal.  iii. 
3.  They  would  leave  the  righteousness  of  faith  for  a  justifica- 
tion by  works.  The  moral  law  which  is  io  its  own  nature 
apiritual,  Rom.  vii.  14,  in  regard  of  ^e  abuse  of  it,  m  expec- 
tation of  justification  by  the  outward  works  of  it,  is  called  flesh: 
msch  more  may  the  ceremonial  adntiniatration,  which  was 
never  intended  to  run  paj^liel  with  the  moral,  nor  had  any 
foundatioD  in  nature  as  the  other  had. 

That  whole  economy  consisted  in  sensible  and  material  Ihiogs 
which  only  touched  the  flesh;  it  is  called  the  letter,  and  the  old- 
neas  of  the  letter,  Rom,  vii.  6;  as  letters  which  are  but  empty 
aounds  of  themselves,  but  put  together  and  formed  into  woids^ 
signify  something  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or  reader';  an  old 
letter,  a  thing  of  no  efficacy  upon  the  spirit,  but  as  a  law  writ- 
ten upon  paper.  The  gospel  has  an  efficacious  spirit  attending 
it,  strongly  working  upon  the  mind  and  will,  and  eooulding  the 
soul  into  a  spiritual  frame  for  God,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  gospel:  the  one  is  old  and  decays,  the  oUier  is  new  and  in- 
creases daily. 

And  as  the  law  itself  is  called  flesh,  so  the  observers  of  it 
and  restere  in  it  are  catted  Israel  after  the  flesh,  1  Cor.  x.  18. 
And  the  evangelical  worshipper  is  called  a  Jew  after  the  spirit, 
Rom.  ii.  29.  They  were  Israel  after  the  flesh  as  bom  of  Jacob, 
not  Israel  after  the  spirit  as  born  of  God;  and  therefore  the 
apostle  calls  them  Israel  and  not  Israel,  Rom.  ix.  6;  Israel  after 
a  carnal  birth,  not  Israel  after  a  spiritual:  Israel  in  the  circum- 
cision of  the  flesh,  not  IsFael  by  a  regeneration  of  the  hearl. 

[S.]  The  legal  ceremonies  were  not  a  fit  means  to  bring  the 
heart  into  a  spiritual  frame.  They  had  a  spiritual  intent:  the 
rock  and  manna  prefigured  the  salvation  and  spiritual  nourish- 
ment by  the  Redeemer,  1  Cor.  x.  3,  4.  The  sacrifices  were  lo 
point  them  to  the  justice  of  God  in  the  punishment  of  sin,  and 
the  mercy  of  God  in  substitnting  then  in  their  stead,  as  types 
of  the  Redeemer  and  the  ransom  by  his  blood.  The  circum- 
cision of  the  flesh  was  to  instruct  them  in  the  circumcision  of 
the  heart;  they  were  flesh  in  regard  of  their  matter,  weakness, 
■od  cloudiness;  spiritual  in  regard  of  their  intent  and  signifi^ 
cation:  they  did  instruct,  but  not  efficaciously  work  strong 
spiritual  aff'ections  in  tita  sO)il  of  the  worshipper.  They  were 
Vol.  I.— 30 
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weak  and  beggarly  elements,  Gal.  iv.  9;  had  neither  wealth  to 
ennch  nor  strength  to  nourish  the  soul;  thejr  could  not  perfect 
the  comers  to  them,  or  pui  them  into  a  frame  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  God,  Heb.  x.  1 ;  ix.  9,  nor  purge  the  conscience  from 
those  dead  and  dull  dispositions  which  were  by  nature  in  Ihem, 
Heb,  ix.  14.  Being  carnal,  they  could  not  have  an  efficacy  to 
purify  the  conscience  of  the  offerer,  and  work  spirUual  effects: 
had  they  continued  without  the  exhibition  of  Christ,  they  coitid 
never  have  wrought  any  change  in  ns,  or  purchased  any  favour 
for  us.  At  the  best  they  were  but  shadows,  and  came  inex- 
pressibly short  of  the  efficacy  of  that  person  and  state  whose 
shadows  they  were.'  The  shadow  of  a  man  is  too  weak  to 
perform  what  the  man  himself  can  do,  because  it  wants  the 
life,  spirit,  and  activity  of  the  substance.  The  whole  pomp 
and  scene  was  suited  more  to  the  sensitive  than  the  intellectual 
nature ;  and  like  pictures,  pleased  the  fancy  of  children,  rather 
than  improved  their  reason.  The  Jewish  state  was  a  sute  of 
childhood,  Gal.  iv.  3,  and  that  administration  a  pedagogy,  Gal. 
iii.  24.  The  law  was  a  schoolmaster  fitted  for  their  weak  and 
childish  capacity,  and  could  no  more  spiritualize  the  heart  than 
the  teachings  in  a  piimer-school  can  enable  the  mind,  and  make 
it  fit  for  afilairs  of  state.  And  because  they  could  not  better 
the  spirit,  they  were  instituted  only  for  a  time,  as  elements  de- 
livered to  an  infant  age,  which  naturally  lives  a  life  of  sense, 
rather  than  a  life  of  reason.  It  was  also  a  servile  state,  which 
does  rather  debase  than  elevate  the  mind,  rather  carnalize  than 
spiritualize  the  heart :  besides,  it  is  a  sense  of  mercy  that  both 
melts  and  elevates  the  heart  into  a  spiritual  frame:  "There  is 
forgiveness  with  Ihee,  that  thou  mayest  be  feared :"  Fsal.  czxx. 
4.  And  they  had  in  that  state  but  some  glimmerings  of  mercy 
in  the  daily  bloody  intimations  of  justice ;  there  was  no  sacrifice 
for  some  sins,  but  a  cutting  off  without  the  least  hints  of  pardon ; 
and  in  the  yearly  remembrance  of  sin,  there  was  as  much  to 
shaver  them  with  fear,  as  to  possess  them  with  hopes.  And 
such  a  state  which  always  held  them  under  the  conscience  of 
sin,  could  not  produce  a  free  spirit,  which  was  necessary  for  a 
worship  of  God  according  to  his  nature. 

[3.]  in  their  use  they  rather  hindered  than  furthered  a  spiritual 
worship.  In  their  own  nature  they  did  nottend  to  the  obstruct- 
ing a  spiritual  worship;  for  then  they  had  been  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  religion,  and  the  end  of  God  who  appointed  them: 
nor  did  God  cover  the  evangelical  doctrine  under  the  clouds  of 
the  legal  administration,  to  hinder  the  people  of  Israel  from 
perceiving  it;  but  because  they  were  not  yet  capable  to  bear 
the  splendour  of  it,  had  it  been  clearly  set  before  them.  The 
shining  of  the  face  of  Moses  was  too  dazzling  for  their  weak 
■  BargM'  Viiiil.  p.  356. 
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«ye8,  and  therefore  there  was  a  necessity  of  a  veil,  not  for  the 
things  themselres,  but  the  weakness  of  their  eyes,  2  Cor,  iii, 
13, 14.  The  carnal  affections  of  that  people  sunk  down  into 
the  things  themselves;  stuck  in  the  outward  pomp,  and  pierced 
not  through  the  veil  to  the  spiritual  intent  of  them.  And  by 
the  use  of  them  without  rational  conceptions  they  besotted  their 
minds,  and  became  senseFcss  of  those  spiritua]  motions  required 
of  them.  Hence  came  all  their  expectations  of  a  carnal  Mes- 
siah; the  veil  of  cerenaonies  was  so  thick,  and  the  film  upon 
their  eyes  so  condensed,  that  they  could  not  look  through  the 
veil  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  They  beheld  not  the  heavenly 
Canaan  for  the  beauty  of  the  earthly,  nor  minded  the  regenera- 
tion  of  the  spirit,  while  they  rested  upon  the  purifications  of 
the  flesh.  The  prevalency  of  sense  and  sensitive  affections 
diverted  their  minds  from  inquiring  into  the  intent  of  them. 
Sense  and  matter  are  often  clogs  to  the  mind,  and  sensible 
objects  are  the  same  often  to  spiritual  motions.  Our  souls  are 
never  more  raised,  than  when  they  are  abstracted  from  the  en- 
tanglements of  them.  A  pompons  worship  made  up  of  many 
sensible  objects,  weakens  the  spirituality  of  religion:  those  that 
are  most  zealous  for  outward,  are  usually  most  cold  and  indif- 
ferent in  inward  observances;  and  those  that  over-do  in  carnal 
modes,  usually  under-do  in  spiritual  affections. 

This  was  the  Jewish  state.  The  nature  of  the  ceremonies 
being  pompous  and  earthly,  by  their  show  and  beauty,  meeting 
with  their  weakness  and  childish  affections,  filled  their  eyes 
with  an  outward  lustre,  allured  their  minds,  and  detained  them 
from  seeking  things  higher  and  mora  spiritual.'  The  kernel  of 
those  rites  lay  concealed  in  a  thick  shell;  the  spiritual  glory  was 
little  seen,  and  the  spiritual  sweetness  little  tasted.  Unless  the 
Scripture  be  diligently  searched,  it  seems  to  transfer  the  worship 
of  God  from  (me  faith  and  the  spiritual  motions  of  the  heart, 
and  stake  it  down  to  outward  observances,  and  the  "opus 
operatum."  Besides,  the  voice  of  the  law  did  only  declare 
sacrifices,  and  invited  the  worshipper  to  them,  with  a  promise 
of  the  atonement  of  sin,  turning  away  the  wrath  of  God.  It 
never  plainly  acquainted  (hem,  that  those  things  were  types 
and  shadows  of  something  future,  that  they  were  only  outward 
purifications  of  the  flesh:  it  never  plainly  told  them  at  the  time 
of  appointing  them,  that  those  sacrifices  could  not  abolish  sin, 
and  reconcile  them  to  God.  Indeed  we  see  more  of  them  since 
their  death  and  dissection,  in  that  one  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
than  can  be  discerned  in  the  five  books  of  Moses.  Besides, 
man  naturally  affects  a  tnmal  life,  and  therefore  affects  a  carnal 
worship;  he  designs  the  gratifying  his  sense,  and  would  have 
a  r^igitm  of  the  same  nature.  Most  men  have  no  mind  to 
I  IDjrift  de  Velun.  Honi,  p.  S3I.  &c. 
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bus}''  thair  reason  above  the  things  of  sense,  and  are  oaturaHy 
unwilling  to  raise  them  up  to  those  things  which  are  aUied  to 
the  spiritual  nature  of  Ood;  and  therefore  the  more  spiritual 
ftny  ordinance  is,  the  more  ararse  is  th«  heart  of  man  to  it. 
There  b  a  simplicity  of  the  gospel  from  which  oni  minds  ftre 
Atisily  corrapted  by  things  that  ptease  the  sense,  as  Ere  vaa 
by  the  curiosity  of  her  eye,  and  the  liquorishness  of  her  palate, 
»  Cor.  xi.  3.  From  this  principle  has  sprung  all  the  idolatry 
in  the  world.  The  Jews  knew  they  had  a  God  who  had  delir- 
ered  them,  but  they  would  have  a  sensible  Ood  to  go  beforo 
Cbem,  Ezod.  xzxii.  1.  And  the  papacy  at  this  day,  is  a  wit- 
ness of  the  truth  of  this  natnral  corruption. 

[4.]  Upon  these  accounts  therefore  God  never  testified  him- 
self welt  pleased  with  that  kind  of  worship.  He  was  not  dis- 
pleased with  them  as  they  were  his  own  institution,  and  or- 
dained for  the  representing  (though  in  an  obscure  manner)  the 
glorious  things  of  the  gospel;  nor  was  he  offended  with  those 
people's  observance  of  them ;  for  since  he  had  commanded  then], 
it  was  their  duty  to  perform  them,  and  their  sin  to  neglect 
them.  But  he  was  displeased  with  them  as  they  were  prac- 
tised  by  them,  with  souls  as  morally  carnal  in  the  practices,  as 
the  ceremonies  were  materially  carnal  in  their  substance.  It 
was  not  their  disobedience  to  observe  them ;  but  it  was  &  diso- 
bedience, and  a  contempt  of  the  end  of  the  institution  to  rest 
Upon  them;  to  be  warm  in  them,  and  cold  in  morals;  they  fed 
upon  the  bone,  and  neglected  the  marrow;  pleased  themselves 
with  the  shell,  and  sought  not  for  the  kernel:  they  joined  not 
With  them  the  internal  worship  of  God,  fear  of  him,  with  faith 
in  the  promised  Seed,  which  lay  veiled  under  those  coveriDgs: 
"  I  desired  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice;  and  the  knowledge  of  God 
more  than  burnt  offerings,"  Hos.  vi.  6:  and  therefore  he  seems 
sometimes  weary  of  his  own  institutions,  and  calls  them  not  hb 
own,  but  their  sacrifices,  theirfeasts,  Isa.  i.  11.  14.  They  were 
his  by  appointment,  theirs  by  abuse :  the  institution  was  from 
his  goodness  and  condescension,  therefore  his;  the  corraption  of 
them  was  from  the  vice  of  their  nature,  therefore  theirs.  He 
often  blamed  them  for  their  carnality  in  them;  showed  his  dis- 
like of  placing  all  their  religion  in  them;  gives  the  sacrifices 
upon  that  account  no  better  a  title,  than  that  of  ihe  princes  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Isa.  i.  10;  and  compares  Ihe  sacrifices 
themselves  to  the  cutting  off  a  dog's  neck,  swine's  blood,  and 
the  murder  of  a  man,  Isa.  Ixvi.  3.'  And  indeed  God  neTSf 
valued  them,  or  expressed  any  delight  in  them;  he  despised  tbs 
feasts  of  the  wicked,  Amos  v.  81,  and  had  no  esteem  fbr  tlw 
material  offerings  of  the  godly;  «  Will  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bQlls, 
Ot  drink  the  blood  of  goats?"  Psa.  I.  18;  which  he  spewks  to 
his  saints  and  people,  before  he  comes  to  throve  the  wicked; 
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vtnch  ha  be^va,  tm.  16,  **Bat  auto  the  wickfld  Gk>d  at^" 
ftc.  So  8l%htt]r  he  nteemed  Ihsm,  that  h«  Kerns  to  disown 
them  to-  be  any  part  of  his  eommand,  vrhra  he  broagbt  his  peo- 
ple out  of  the  land  of  Egypt:  «Ispalc«  not  to  yonr  fathers,  dot 
oommaDded  them — eoncevning  burnt-oSnings  and  sacrificea/' 
itt.  Tii.  a  I,  He  did  sot  ralue  dot  regard  tbem,  in  comparinaa 
of  that  inward  frama  which  he  had  mjcnrod  by  the  moral  law ; 
that  being  given  before  the  law  of  ceremontee,  obhgad  them  in 
the  drst  place  to  an  obsef  rancc  of  those  precoptK  They  aeetncd 
to  be  b«low  the  nature  of  Ood,  .and  could  not  of  themselvea 
please  bim.  None  coatd  in  reason  persuade  themselves,  that 
the  death  of  s  beast  was  a  proportionabbe  offering  for  the  sin  of 
a  man,  or  ever  was  intended  for  the  czpiatioa  of  traDsgressioa. 
In  the  sane  ranli  are  all  onr  bodily  services  under  the  govpel: 
a  toad  voica  without  ipirit,  heads  bended  like  balratAies  without 
[Dward  affeciloBS,  are  no  more  delightfnl  to  Ood  than  the  sacri- 
fices of  animals.  It  is  but  a  change  of  one  brute  for  another  of  a 
higher  tpecies ;  a  mere  brute,  for  that  part  of  maa  which  haa  an 
agreenaent  with  brutes :  inch  a  service  is  a  mere  aoimal  service, 
and  not  spiritaal. 

[5.]  And  therefore  God  never  intended  that  sort  cHT  worship 
to  be  durable,  and  had  often  mentioned  the  change  of  it  for  one 
toore  spuriluaL  It  waa  not  good  or  evil  in  itself;  whatsoever 
goodness  it  had,  was  solely  derived  to  it  by  institotion,  and 
therefore  It  was  mutable.  It  had  no  conformity  with  the  spirt- 
tual  nature  of  God,  who  was  to  be  wor^ippcd;  nor  with  the 
reiionat  nature  of  man,  who  was  to  worship:  and  therefore  ha 
often  speaks  of  taking  away  the  new  moons,  and  feasts,  and 
sacrifices,  and  all  the  ceremonial  worship,  as  things  he  took  no 
pleasure  in,  to  have  a  worship  more  suited  to  his  ezcelleot 
nature,  fiut  he  never  speaks  of  removing  the  gospel  adminis- 
tratitm,  and  the  wiwship  prescribed  there,  as  being  more  agree- 
able to  the  nature  and  perfections  of  Ood,  and  displaying  them 
Kora  itlnstriously  to  the  world. 

The  apostle  tells  us,  it  was  to  be  disannulled  because  of  its 
weakness,  Hebi  vii.  18.  A  detcnninate  time  was  fixed  for  its 
duration,  till  the  accomplishment  of  the  truth  figured  under  that 
pedagogy,  GaL  ir.  2.  Some  of  the  modes  of  that  worship  being 
eniy  typical,  must  natufally  expire  and  be  insignificant  in  their 
use,  upon  the  finishing  of  that  by  the  Redeemer  which  they  did 
prefigure.  And  other  parts  of  it,  though  God  suffered  them  so 
long  because  of  the  weakness  of  the  worshipper,  yet  because  it 
bet^ttae  not  God  to  be  always  worshipped  in  that  manner,  he 
would  reject  and  i&trodaca  another  more  spiritual  and  elevated. 
lAcenM  and  a  pure  owning  should  be  offered  every  where  unto 
Us  name,  Afal.  i.  ll. 

He  often  told  them  he  would  make  a  new  covenant  by  the 
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Mesaiab,  and  the  old  should-  he  rejected ;'  that  the  fonner  thiogi 
should  not  be  remembered,  and  the  things  of  old  no  more  con- 
sidered,  when  he  should  do  a  new  thing  in  the  earth,  Isaiah 
xliii.  18,  19;  that  even  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  symbol  ef 
his  presence,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  in  that  nation,  should 
not  any  more  be  remembered  and  visited,  Jer.  iii.  16;  that  the 
temple  and  sacrifices  should  be  rejected,  and  others  established; 
that  the  order  of  the  Aaronicat  priesthood  should  be  abolished, 
and  that  of  Melcliizedek  set  up  in  the  stead  of  it,  in  the  person 
of  the  Messiah,  to  endure  for  ever.  Psalm  cz:  that  Jerusalem 
should  be  changed ;  a  new  heaven  and  earth  created ;  a.  wor- 
ship more  conformable  to  heaven,  more  advantageous  to  earth. 
Goi  had  proceeded  in  the  removal  of  some  part  of  it,  before 
the  time  of  taking  down  the  whole  furniture  of  this  house:  the 
pot  of  manna  was  lost;  Urim  and  Thummim  ceased;  the  glory 
of  the  temple  was  diminished;  aod  the  ignorant  people  wept 
at  the  sight  of  the  one,  without  raising  their  faith  and  hope  in 
the  consideration  of  the  other,  which  was  promised  to  be  filled 
with  a  spiritual  glory.  And  as  soon  as  ever  the  gospel  was 
spread  in  the  world,  God  thundered  out  his  judgments  upon 
that  place  in  which  he  had  fixed  all  those  legal  observances,  so 
that  the  Jews,  in  the  letter  and  flesh,  could  never  practise  the 
main  part  of  their  worship,  since  they  were  expelled  from  that 
place  where  alone  it  was  to  be  celebrated.  It  is  one  thousand 
•iz  hundred  years  since  they  have  been  deprived  of  their  altar, 
which  was  the  foundation  of  all  the  Levitical  worship,  and 
have  wandered  in  the  world  without  a  sacrifice,  a  prince  or 
priest,  an  ephod  or  teraphim,  Hosea  iii.  4. 

And  God  fully  put  an  end  to  it  in  the  command  he  gave  to 
the  apostles,  and  in  them  to  us,  in  the  presence  of  Moses  and 
Ellas,  to  hear  his  Son  only:  "  Behold  a  voice  out  of  the  cloud, 
which  said,  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleas- 
ed ;  bear  ye  him,"  Matt.  xvii.  5.  And  at  the  death  of  our 
Saviour,  he  testified  it  to  that  whole  nation  and  the  world,  by 
the  rending  in  twain  the  veil  of  the  temple. 

The  whole  frame  of  that  service,  which  was  carnal,  and  by 
reason  of  the  corruption  of  man,  weakened,  is  annulled;  and  a 
spiritual  worship  is  made  known  to  the  world,  that  we  might 
now  serve  God  in  a  more  spiritual  manner,  and  with  more 
spiritual  frames. 

Prop.  (6.)  The  service  and  worship  the  gospel  settles,  is  spi* 
ritual,  and  the  performance  of  it  more  spthtual.  Spirituality 
is  the  genius  of  the  gospel,  as  carnality  was  of  the  law;  Uia 
gospel  is  therefore  called  spurit:  we  are  abstrtuited  from  the 
employments  of  sense,  and  brought  nearer  to  a  heavenly  state. 
The  Jews  had  angels'  bread  poured  upon  them;  we  have  an- 
I  Fwcal,  Fen.  HH. 
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gtW  service  preac^bed  to  us;  the  pr&ises  of  God,  commustOD 
with  God  in  spirit  throagh  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  stronger 
foundations  for  spiritaal  affections.     It  is  called  a  reasonable 
setvice,  Rom.  zii.  1.    It  is  suited  to  a  rational  nature,  though 
it  finds  no  friendship  from  the  corruption  of  reason.    It  pre- 
scribes a  service  fit  for  the  reasonable  faculties  of  the  soul,  and 
advances  them  while  it  employs  them.    The  word  reasonable 
may  be  translated  word-service,' as  well  as  reasonable  service-, 
an  evangelical  service  in  opposition  to  a  law  service.     All  evan- 
gelical service  is  reasonable,  and  all  truly  reasonable  service  is 
evangelical. 

The  matter  of  the  worship  is  spiritual:  it  consists  in  love  of 
God,  foith  in  God,  recourse  to  his  goodness,  meditation  on  him, 
and  communion  with  him.  It  lays  aside  the  ceremonial,  spirit- 
ualizes tbe  moral:  the  commands  that  concerned  our  duty  to 
God,  as  well  as  those  that  concerned  our  duty  to  our  neighbour, 
were  reduced  by  Christ  to  the  spiritual  intention. 

Tbe  motives  are  spiritual ;  it  is  a  state  of  more  grace  as  well 
as  of  more  truth,  John  L  17;  supported  by  spiritual  promises, 
beaming  out  in  spiritual  privileges;  heaven  comes  down  in  it 
to  earth,  to  spiritualize  earth  for  hearen. 

The  manner  of  worship  is  more  spiritual;  higher  flights  of 
the  soul,  stronger  ardour  of  affection,  sincerer  aims  at  his  glory: 
mists  are  removed  from  our  minds,  clogs  from  the  soul,  there  is 
more  of  love  than  fear;  faith  in  Christ  kindles  the  affection* 
and  wor^s  by  them. 

The  assistances  to  spiritual  worship  are  greater.  The  Spirit 
does  not  drop,  but  is  plentifully  poured  out.  It  does  not  light 
sometimes  upon,  butdwells  in  the  heart.  Christ  suited  the  gos- 
pel to  a  spiritual  heart,  and  the  Spirit  changes  a  carnal  heart 
to  make  it  fit  for  a  spiritual  gospel.  He  blows  upon  the  garden, 
and  causes  the  spices  to  fiow  forth;  and  often  makes  the  soul 
in  worship  like  the  chariots  of  Ammi-nadib,  in  a  quick  and 
nimble  motion.  Our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  by  his  death 
discovered  to  us  the  nature  of  God ;  and  after  his  ascension  sent 
bis  Spirit  to  fit  us  for  the  worship  of  God  and  converse  with  him. 
One  spiritual,  evangelical,  believing  breath,  is  more  delight- 
ful to  God  than  millions  of  altars  made  up  of  the  richest  pearls, 
and  smoking  with  the  costliest  oblations,  because  it  is  spiritual; 
and  a  mite  of  spirit  is  of  more  worth  than  the  greatest  weight 
of  flesh.  One  holy  angel  is  more  excellent  than  a  whole  world 
of  mere  bodies. 

Prop.  (7.)  Yet  the  worship  of  God  with  our  bodies  is  not  to 
be  rejected  upon  the  account  that  God  requires  a  spiritual  wor- 
ship.    Though  we  must  perform  the  weightier  duties  of  the 
law,  yet  weare  not  to  omit  and  leave  undone  the  lighter  pre- 
■  VMa£ 
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ceptat  tinea  both  the  magnolia  aod  mtmititla  Ugitf  ths 
greatei  and  the  ksser  duties  of  the  iav,  hare  the  Uamp  of 
Dirine  authority  upoa  them. 

As  God  under  the  ceremoDial  lav  did  not  command  the  wor- 
ship of  the  body,  and  the  observation  of  outnratd  rites  without 
the  eagagemeHt  of  the  spirit;  eo  neithef  does  he  conmaad  thst 
of  the  spirit,  vilhout  the  peculiar  attendance  of  the  body. 

The  Schwelkfendiani  denied  bodily  worship.  And  the  io- 
deoeot  postures  of  many  in  public  attendance,  intimate  oo  great 
care  either  of  composing  their  bodies  or  spirits.  A  morally  dis- 
composed body  intimates  a  tainted  heart. 

Our  bodies  as  well  as  our  spirits  are  to  be  preseoted  to  God, 
Rom.  xii.  1.  Our  bodies  in  lieu  of  the  sacrifices  iri"  beasts,  aaio 
the  Judaical  institutions;  body  for  the  whole  man;  m.  liviu^ 
sacrifice,  not  to  be  slain,  as  the  beasts  were,  but  living  a  new 
life,  in  a  holy  posture,  with  crucified  afiedioos.  This  is  the 
inference  the  apostle  makes  of  the  privileges  of  juatificalion, 
adoption,  coheirship  with  Christ,  which  he  had  b^ore  dis- 
coursed of;  privilef^  ciHiierred  upon  the  person,  and  not  npcHi 
a  part  of  man. 

[1.]  Bodily  worship  is  due  to  God.  He  1ms  a  right  to  aa 
adoration  by  our  bodies  as  they  are  his  by  creatioo ;  his  rigbt 
is  not  dimiiusbed  but  increased  by  the  blaGeiog  of  redemption: 
<*  For  ye  are  bought  with  a  price:  therefore  glorHy  God  ia  your 
body,  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  God's,"  1  Cor,  tl  20.  The 
body  as  well  as  the  spirit  is  redeemed,  since  our  Saviour  auffeced 
crucifixion  in  his  body  as  well  as  a^nies  in  his  «ouL  Body  is 
not  taken  here  fi>r  tbe  whole  man,  as  it  may  be  in  Rom.  xii; 
but  foir  the  material  part  of  our  nature,  it  being  distinguished 
from  the  spirit.  If  we  are  to  render  to  God  an  obedience 
with  our  bodies,  we  are  to  render  him  such  ada  of  worship 
with  our  bodies  as  they  are  capabWi  of.  As  God  is  the  Father 
of  spirits,  so  he  ia  the  God  of  all  fleak:  therefote  the  fiesh  he 
baa  framed,  of  the  earth,  aa  well  as  tttc  noble  portion  he  has 
Iffeatbed  into  vs,  cannot  be  denied  bim  without  a  palpable  injus- 
tice. The  service  of  the  body  we  must  sot  deny  to  God,  unless 
we  will  deny  him  to  be  the  Author  of  it,  and  .the  exercise  of  his 
providential  care  about  it.  Tbe  mercies  ofGod  are  renewed 
every  day  upon  our  bodies  as  w^U  as  om  souls,  and  therefore 
tbeyonght  to  express  a  fealty  to  God  for  his  bounty  everyday.^ 
"  Both  are  from  God,  both  should  be  for  <}od.  Man  oonsiM 
of  body  and  soul;  the  service  of  man  is  the  service  of  both.  The 
body  is  to  be  sanctified  as  well  as  the  soul,  and  therefore  to  be 
ofiered  to  God  as  well  as  the  soul.  Both  are  to  be  glorified, 
both  are  to  glorify:  as  our  Saviour's  Divinity  was  manifested  itt 
his  body,  ao  should  our  spirituality  in  own.  To  gin  God  the 
1  SharmuUIEMdLn'tlH  T— fl",  p.  61,  69. 
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3  of  the  body  and  not  of  the  soul'U  hypocrisy;  to  giv» 
God  the  service  of  the  spirit  and  not  of  the  body  is  sacrilege;  to 
give  him  neither,  atheism."  If  Ihe  only  part  of  man  that  is 
visible  were  exempted  from  the  sevvice  of  God,  there  could  be 
00  visible  testimonies  of  piety  given  upon  any  occasion:  since 
not  a  moiety  of  man,  but  the  whole  is  God's  creature,  he  ought 
to  pay  a  homage  with  the  whole,  and  not  only  with  a  moiety 
of  binwelf. 

[2.]  Worship  in  societies  is  due  to  God,  but  this  cannot  be 
without  some  bodily  expressions.  The  law  of  nature  does  as 
much  direct  men  to  combine  together  in  public  societies  for  the 
acknowledgment  of  God,  as  in  civil  communities  for  self-pre- 
servaiion  and  order.  And  the  notice  of  a  society  for  religion 
is  more  ancient  than  the  mention  of  civil  associations  for  poli- 
tical government;  "Then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  iJord,"  Gen.  ir.  26;  namely,  in  the  time  of  Seth.  No  ques- 
tion but  Adam  had  worshipped  God  before  as  well  as  Abel, 
and  a  family  religion  had  been  preserved;  but  as  mankind  in- 
ereased  in  distinct  families,  they  knit  together  in  companies  to 
solemnize  the  worship  of  God.  Hence,  as  some  think,  tbosa 
that  incorporated  together  for  such  ends,  were  called  the  sons 
of  God:*  sons  by  profession,  though  not  sons  by  adoption;  as 
those  of  Corinth  were  saints  by  profession,  though  in  such  a 
corrupted  church  they  could  not  be  all  so  by  regeneration;  yet 
saints,  as  being  of  a  Christian  society,  and  calling  upon  the 
name  of  Christ,  that  is,  worshipping  God  in  Christ,  though  they 
might  not  be  all  saints  in  spirit  and  practice.  So  Cain  and  Abel 
met  together  to  worship,  at  the  end  of  the  days,  at  a  set  time, 
Gen.  iv.  3.  God  settled  a  public  worship  among  the  Jews, 
instituted  synagogues  for  their  convening  together,  whence 
called  the  synagogues  of  God,  Psal.  Ixxiv.  8.  The  Sabbath 
was  instituted  to  acknowledge  God  a  common  Benefactor. 
Public  worship  keeps  up  the  memorials  of  Ood  in  a  world 
prone  to  atheism,  and  a  sense  of  God  in  a  heart  prone  to  for- 
geifiilness.  The  angels  sang  in  company,  not  singly,  at  the 
birth  of  Christ,  Luke  ii.  13;  and  praised  Sod  not  only  with  a 
simple  elevation  of  their  spiritual  nature,  but  audibly  by  form- 
ing a  voice  in  the  air.  Affections  are  more  lively,  spirits  more 
raised  in  public  than  private;  God  will  credit  his  own  ordi- 
nance. Fire  increases  by  laying  together  many  coals  on  one 
place;  8&  is  devotion  inflamed  by  Ihe  union  of  many  hearts, 
and  by  a  joint  presence:  nor  can  the  approach  of  the  last  day 
of  judgment,  or  particular  judgments  upon  a  nation,  give  a 
writ  of  ease  from  such  assemblies:  "  Not  forsaking  the  assem- 
bling ourselves  together;  and  so  much  the  more,  as  ye  see  the 
day  approaching,"  Heb.  x.  25.  Whether  it  be  understood  of 
<  etillii>cflMt'iInni>mm,Div.l-41-F99- 
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the  day  of  judgmaDt,  or  the  day  of  the  Jevi^  destruction  and 
the  Christian  persecution,  the  apostle  uses  it  as  an  argumant  to 
quicken  them  to  the  observance,  not  to  encourage  them  to  a 
neglect.  Since  therefore  natural  light  informs  us,  and  Divim 
institution  commands  us  publicly  to  acknowledge  ourselvea  tb« 
servants  of  God,  it  implies  a  service  of  the  body ;  such  ackDOV- 
ledgments  cannot  be  without  visible  testimoniee,  and  outwaid 
exercises  of  devotion,  as  well  as  inward  atfections.  This  pro- 
motes God's  honour,  checks  others'  profaneness,  allures  tnea 
to  the  saCne  expressions  of  duty.  And  though  there  may  ba 
hypocrisy,  and  an  outward  garb  without  an  inward  frame;  yet 
better  a  moiety  of  worship,  than  none  at  all :  better  acknow- 
ledge God's  right  in  one,  than  disown  it  in  both. 

[3.]  Jesus  Christ,  the  most  spiritual  worshipper,  worshipped 
God  with  his  body.  He  prayed  orally,  and  kneeled — Father, 
if  it  be  thy  will,  &c.  Luke  xzii.  41,  4£.  He  blessed  with  bis 
mouth— Father,  I  thank  thee,  Malt  zi.  £5.  He  lifted  tip  hia 
eyes  as  well  as  elevated  his  spirit,  when  he  praised  his  Father 
for  mercy  received,  or  begged  for  the  blessings  his  disciplat 
wanted,  John  zi.  41;  John  zvii.  1.  The  strength  of  the  spirit 
must  have  vent  at  the  outward  members.  The  holy  men  of 
God  have  employed  the  body  in  significant  expressions  of  wor- 
^ip:  Abraham  in  falling  on  his  face,  Paul  in  kneeling,  em- 
ploying their  tongues,  lifting  up  their  hands.  Though  Jaoob 
was  bed-ridden,  yet  he  would  not  worship  God  without  some 
devout  ezpressioa  of  reverence;  it  is  in  one  place,  "leaning 
upon  the  top  of  his  staff,"  Heb.  xi.  21;  in  another,  "bowed 
himself  upon  the  bed's  head,"  Gen.  zlvii.  31.  The  reason  of 
the  diversity  is  in  the  Hebrew  word,  whidi  withoat  vowels 
may  be  read  mitiah,  a  bed,  or  matteh,  a  staff;  howsoever,  both 
signify  a  testimony  of  adoration  by  a  reverent  gesture  of  the 
body.  Indeed  in  angels  and  separated  souls  a  worship  is  per- 
formed purely  by  the  spirit;  but  while  the  soul  is  in  conjunction 
with  the  body,  it  can  hardly  perform  a  serious  act  of  worship 
without  some  tincture  upon  the  outward  man,  and  reverential 
composure  of  the  body.  Fire  cannot  be  in  the  clothes,  but  it 
will  be  felt  by  the  members;  nor  flames  be  pent  up  in  the  soul 
without  bursting  out  in  the  body:  the  heart  can  no  more  re- 
strain itself  from  breaking  oat,  than  Joseph  could  enclose  his 
affeetioQi  without  expressing  them  in  tears  to  his  brethren, 
Gen.  xlv.  1,  s.  "  Ws  also  believe,  and  therefore  speak,"  » 
Cor.  iv.  13. 

To  conclude;  God  has  appointed  some  parts  of  worship 
wbidi  cannot  be  performed  without  the  body,  aa  sacraments; 
we  have  need  of  them  becanse  we  are  not  wholly  spiritual  and 
incorporeal  creatures. 

The  religion  which  consists  in  externals  only,  is  not  for  an 
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intellectual  natore:  a  vonhip  purely  iDteilectaal  is  too  sublime 
for  a  nature  allied  to  sense  and  depending  much  upon  it.  The 
Christian  mode  of  worship  is  proportioned  to  both;  it  makes 
tbe-sense  to  assist  the  mind,  and  elevates  the  spirit  above  (he 
sense.  Bodily  worship  helps  the  spiritual:  the  members  of 
the  body  reflect  back  upon  the  heart,  the  voice  bars  dislrac- 
tious,  the  tongue  sets  the  heart  on  fire  in  good  as  well  as  in 
evil.  It  is  as  much  against  the  light  of  nature  to  serve  God 
without  external  significations,  as  to  serve  him  only  with  them 
without  the  intention  of  the  mind.  As  the  invisible  God  de- 
clares himself  to  men  by  visible  works  and  signs,  so  should  we 
declare  our  invisible  frames  by  visible  expressions.  God  has 
given  as  a  soul  and  body  in  conjunction,  and  we  are  (o  serve 
him  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  has  framed  us. 

2.  The  second  thing  I  am  to  show,  is,  what  spiritual  worship 
IB.  In  general,  the  whole  spirit  is  to  be  employed.  The  name 
of  God  is  not  sanctified  but  by  the  engagement  of  our  souls. 

Worship  is  an  act  of  the  understanding,  applying  itself  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  excellency  of  God,  and  actual  (houghls 
of  bis  majesty,  recognising  him  as  the  supreme  Lord  and  Gov- 
ernor of  the  world,  which  is  natural  knowledge;  beholding  the 
glory  of  his  attributes  in  the  Redeemer,  which  is  evangelical 
knowledge.  This  is  the  sole  act  of  the  spirit  of  man.  The 
same  reason  is  for  all  our  worship  as  for  our  thank^iving:  this 
must  be  done  with  understanding,  "  Sing  ye  praises  with  un- 
derstanding," Psal.  xlvii.  7,  with  a  knowledge  and  sense  of  his 
greatness,  goodness,  and  wisdom.  It  is  also  an  act  of  the  will, 
whereby  the  soul  adores  and  reverences  his  majesty,  is  ravished 
with  bis  amiableness,  embraces  his  goodness,  enters  itself  into 
an  intimate  communion  with  this  most  lovely  object,  and  pitches 
all  its  affections  upon  him. 

We  must  worsiilp  God  undersiandingly ;  it  is  not  else  a  rea- 
sonable service.  Hie  nature  of  God  and  the  law  of  God  abhor 
a  blind  offering;  we  must  worship  him  heartily,  else  we  offer 
him  a  dead  sacrifice.  A  reasonable  service  is  that  wherein  the 
mind  does  truly  act  something  with  God.  All  spiritual  acts 
nnst  be  acts  of  reason,  otherwise  they  are  not  human  aclB, 
because  they  want  that  principle  which  is  constitutive  of  man, 
and  makes  him  differ  from  other  creatures.  Acts  done  only 
by  sense  are  the  acts  of  a  brute ;  acts  done  by  reason  are  the 
acts  of  a  man:  that  which  is  only  an  act  of  sense,  cannot  be 
an  act  of  religion.  The  sense  without  the  conduct  of  reason  is 
not  tlie  subject  of  religions  acts,  for  then  beasts  were  capable 
of  religion  as  well  as  men.  There  cannot  be  religion  where 
there  is  not  reason ;  and  there  cannot  be  the  exercise  of  reli- 
gion where  there  is  not  an  exercise  of  the  rational  faculties. 
Nothing  can  be  a  Christian  act  that  is  not  a  haman  act.    Be 
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sides,  all  worship  must  be  for  some  end ;  the  worship  of  God 
must  be  for  God;  it  is  by  the  exercise  of  our  rational  faculties 
alone  that  we  can  intend  an  end :  an  ignorant  and  carnal  wor- 
ship is  a  brutish  worship. 

Particularly, 

(I.)  Spiritual  worship  is  a  worship  £rom  a  spiritual  nature. 
Not  only  physically  spiritual,  so  our  souls  are  in  their  frame; 
but  morally  spiritual,  by  a  renewing  principle.  The  heart  must 
be  first  cast  into  the  mould  of  the  gospel,  before  it  can  perform 
a  worship  required  by  the  gospel.  Adam  living  in  paradise, 
might  perform  a  spirilual  worship;  but  Adam  fallen  from  his 
rectitude  could  not.  We  being  heirs  of  his  nature,  are  heirs  of 
his  impotence:  restoration  to  a  spiritual  life  must  precede  any 
act  of  spiritual  worship.  As  no  work  can  be  good,  so  no  wor- 
ship can  be  spiritual  till  we  are  created  in  Christ,  Eph.  ii,  10. 
Christ  is  our  life.  Col.  iii.  4.  As  no  natural  action  can  be  per- 
formed without  life  in  the  root  or  heart,  so  no  spirilual  act  with- 
out Christ  in  the  soul.  Our  being  in  Christ,  is  as  necessary  to 
every  spiritual  act,  as  the  union  of  our  soul  with  our  body  is 
necessary  to  natural  action.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  limits  of 
its  nature;  for  then  it  should  exceed  itself  in  acting,  and  do 
that  which  it  has  no  principle  to  do.  A  beast  cannot  act  like 
a  man,  without  partaking  of  the  uature  of  a  man;  nor  a  man 
act  like  an  angel,  without  partaking  of  the  angelical  nature. 
How  can  we  perform  spiritual  acts  without  a  spiritual  principle? 
Whatsoever  worship  proceeds  from  the  corrupted  nature,  can- 
not deserve  the  title  of  spirilual  worship,  because  it  springs  not 
from  a  spiritual  habit.  If  those  that  are  evil  cannot  speak  good 
things,  those  that  are  carnal  cannot  offer  a  spiritual  service. 
Poison  is  the  fruit  of  a  viper's  nature:  "  0  generation  of  vipers, 
how  can  ye,  being  evil,  speak  good  things?  for  out  of  the  abim- 
dance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketb,"  Matt.  xii.  34.  As 
the  root  is,  so  is  the  fruit.  If  the  soul  be  habitually  carnal,  the 
worship  cannot  be  actually  spiritual.  There  may  be  an  inten- 
tion of  spirit,  but  there  is  no  spiritual  principle  as  a  root  of  that 
intention.  A  heart  may  be  sensibly  united  with  a  duty,  when 
it  is  not  spiritually  united  with  Christ  in  it.  Carnal  motives 
and  carnal  ends  may  fix  the  mind  in  an  act  of  worship,  as  the 
sense  of  some  pressing  affliction  may  enlarge  a  man's  mind  iD 
prayer.  Whatsoever  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  God,  must 
have  a  stamp  of  Christ  upon  it;  a  stamp  of  his  grace  in  per- 
formance, as  well  as  of  his  mediation  in  the  acceptance.  The 
apostle  lived  not,  but  Christ  lived  in  him,  Gal.  ii.  20;  the  sool 
worships  not,  but  Christ  in  him.  Not  that  Christ  performs  the 
act  of  worship,  but  enables  us  spiritually  to  worship,  after  he 
enables  us  spiritually  to  live.  As  God  counts  not  any  soul 
living  but  in  Christ,  so  he  counts  not  any  a  spiritual  worship- 
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per  but  in  Christ.  The  goodness  and  fatness  of  the  fruit  cornea 
from  the  fatness  of  the  olive  wherein  we  are  engrafted.  We 
must  find  healing  in  Christ's  wings,  before  God  can  find  spirit- 
uality in  our  services.  All  worship  issuing  from  a  dead  nature 
is  but  a  dead  service:  a  hving  action  cannot  be  performed 
without  being  knit  to  a  living  root. 

(2.)  Spiritual  worship  is  done  by  the  influence  and  with  the 
SBsisiance  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  A  heart  may  be  spiritual, 
when  a  particular  act  of  worship  may  not  be  spiritual.  The 
Spirit  may  dwell  in  the  heart,  when  he  may  suspend  his  influ- 
ence on  the  act.  Our  worship  is  then  spiritual,  when  the  fire 
that  kindles  our  atTections  comes  from  heaven,  as  that  fire  upon 
the  altar  wherewith  the  sacrifices  were  consumed.  God  tastes 
a  sweetness  in  no  service,  but  as  it  is  dressed  up  by  the  hand 
of  the  Mediator,  and  has  the  air  of  his  own  Spirit  in  it:  they 
are  but  natural  acts,  without  a  supernatural  assistance.  With- 
out an  actual  influence,  we  cannot  act  from  spiritual  motives, 
nor  for  spiritual  ends,  nor  in  a  spiritual  manner.  We  cannot 
mortify  a  lust  without  the  Spirit,  Rom.  viii.  13,  nor  quicken  a 
service  without  the  Spirit.  Whatsoever  corruption  is  killed,  is 
dain  by  his  power;  whatsoever  duty  is  spiritualized,  is  refined 
by  his  breath.  He  quickens  our  dead  bodies  in  our  resurrec- 
tion, Rom.  viii.  11;  he  renews  our  dead  souls  in  our  regenera- 
tion; he  quickens  our  carnal  services  in  our  adorations;  the 
choicest  acts  of  worship  are  but  infirmities,  without  his  auxili- 
ary help,  Rom.  viii.  26.  We  are  as  logs,  unable  to  move  our- 
selves, till  he  raises  our  faculties  to  a  pilch  agreeable  to  God ; 
puts  his  hand  to  the  duty,  and  lifts  that  up  and  us  with  it. 
Never  any  great  act  was  performed  by  the  apostles  to  God,  or 
for  God,  but  they  are  said  to  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ohost. 
Christ  could  not  have  been  conceived  immaculate  as  'that  holy 
thing/  without  the  Spirit's  overshadowing  the  virgin;  nor  any 
spiritual  act  conceived  in  our  heart,  without  the  Spirit's  moving 
upon  us,  to  bring  forth  a  living  religion  from  us.  The  acts  of 
worship  are  said  to  he  in  the  Spirit, "  supplication  in  the  Spirit," 
Eph.  vi.  IS;  not  only  with  the  strength  and  affection  of  our 
own  spirits,  but  with  the  mighty  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
if  Jude  may  be  the  interpreter,  Jude  SO;  the  Holy  Ohost  excit- 
ing us,  impelling  us,  and  firing  our  souls  by  his  divine  flame; 
raising  up  the  affections,  and  making  the  soul  cry,  with  a  holy 
importunity,  Abba,  Father.  To  render  our  worship  spiritual, 
we  should,  before  every  engagement  in  it,  implore  the  actual 
presence  of  the  Spirit,  without  which  we  are  not  able  to  send 
forth  one  spiritual  breath  or  groan;  but  must  be  wind-bound 
like  a  ship  without  a  gale,  and  our  worship  be  no  better  than 
carnal.  How  does  the  spouse  solicit  the  Spirit  with  an  "Awake, 
0  north  wind;  and  come,  thou  south!"  Cant.  iv.  16. 
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(3.)  Spiritual  vorship  is  don«  with  sincerity,  when  the  heut 
stands  right  to  God,  and  the  soul  pcrfonna  what  it  pretends  to 
perrorm;  when  we  serre  God  with  our  spirita,  as  the  apostle, 
"God  is  my  witness,  whom  I  serve  with  my  ^rit  in  thegospd 
of  his  Son,"  Rom.  u  9.  This  is  not  meant  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
for  the  aposlle  would  never  hare  called  the  Spirit  of  God,  hif 
own  spirit;  but  with  my  spirit,  tbfU  u,  a  sincere  frame  of  heart. 
A  carnal  worship,  whether  under  the  law  or  gospel,  is  when 
we  are  busied  about  external  rites,  without  an  inward  compli- 
ance of  souL  God  demands  the  heart:  "  My  son,  give  me  ihine 
heart,"  ProT.  xxiii.  26;  not  give  me  thy  tongue,  or  thy  lips,  or 
thy  hands;  these  may  be  given  withoat  the  heart,  but  the  heart 
can  never  be  bestowed  without  these  as  its  attsniUnts.  A  heap 
of  services  can  be  no  more  welcome  to  God,  without  our  spirits, 
than  all  Jacob's  sons  could  be  to  Joseph,  without  the  Benjamin 
he  desired  to  see.  God  is  not  taken  with  the  cabinet,  bnt  the 
jewel;  he  first  respected  Abel's  faith  and  ancerity,  and  then 
his  sacrifice;  be  disrespeeted  Cain's  infidelity  and  hypocrisy, 
and  then  his  offering.  "  For  this  cause  he  rejected  the  offerings 
of  the  Jews,  the  prayers  of  the  Pharisees,  and  the  alms  of  Ana- 
nias and  Sapphn-a,  because  their  hearts  and  their  duties  were 
at  a  distance  from  one  another.  In  all  spiritual  sacrifices,  out 
spirits  are  God's  portion.  Under  the  law,  the  reins  were  to  be 
consumed  by  the  fire  on  the  altar,  because  the  secret  intentions 
ei  the  heart  were  signified  by  them :  '  The  righteous  God  trielh 
the  hearts  and  the  reins,'  Psalm  vii.  9.  It  was  an  ill  omen 
among  the  heathen,  if  a  victim  wantecl  a  heart.  The  widow's 
mites  with  her  heart  in  them,  were  more  esteemed  than  the 
richer  offerings  without  it."*  Not  the  quantity  of  service,  bnt 
the  will  in  it,  is  of  account  with  this  infinite  SfHriL  AU  that 
was  to  be  brought  for  the  frammg  of  the  tabernacle,  was  to  be 
offered  willingly  with  the  heart,  Exod.  xxv.  2.  The  more  of 
will,  the  more  of  spirituality  and  acoeptablaness  to  God;  "  Ac- 
cept, I  beseech  thee,  the  free-wilt  offerings  of  my  moatb,"  Paa. 
cxix.  108.  Sincerity  is  the  salt  which  seasons  every  sacrifice. 
The  heart  is  most  like  to  the  object  of  worship.  The  heart  ia 
the  body  is  the  spring  of  all  vital  actions;  and  a  ^iritual  soul 
is  the  spring  of  all  spiritual  actions.  How  can  we  imagine 
God  can  delight  in  the  mereservioeof  the  body,  any  more  than 
we  can  delight  in  converse  with  a  carcass  ? 

Without  the  heart  it  is  no  worship:  it  is  stage-play;  an  acting 
a  part  without  being  that  person  really  which  is  acted  hy  ua. 
A  hypocrite,  in  the  notion  of  the  word,  is  a  stage-player.  We 
may  as  welt  say  a  man  may  believe  with  his  body,  as  worship 
God  only  with  his  body.  Faith  is  a  great  ingredient  in  wor- 
^p;  and  it  is  "  with  the  heart  man  believes  onto  rig:hteoti»- 
■  Uoulm.  Sennmu,  decad.  4.  »er.  4.  p.  80. 
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nua/'  Rom.  x.  10.  W»  nmy  be  truly  laid  to  wonMp  Ood, 
though  we  want  perfection ;  but  we  cannot  be  said  to  worship 
hioi,  if  we  want  sincerity.  A  statue  upon  a  tomb,  with  eyes 
uid  hands  lifted  np,  oSera  as  good  and  trtie  a  service ;  it  wants 
only  a  voice,  tbe  gestures  and  postures  are  the  same:  nay,  the 
service  is  better;  it  is  not  a  mockery;  it  represents  all  thatiicaa 
be  framed  to.  But  to  worship  without  our  spirits,  is  a  preeent- 
ing  God  with  a  picture,  an  echo,  voice,  and  nothing  else ;  a 
compliment;  a  mere  lie;  a  compassing  him  about  with  lies, 
Hos.  xi.  12.  Without  the  heart,  the  tongue  is  a  liar,  and  the 
greatest  zeal,  dissembling  with  him.  To  present  the  spirit,  is  to 
present  that  which  can  neT^  naturally  die;  to  present  him  only 
tbe  body,  is  to  present  him  that  whieh  is  every  day  crumbling 
to  dost,  and  will  at  last  lie  rotting  in  the  grave.  To  offer  him 
a  few  rags  eauly  torn ;  a  skin  for  a  sacrifice,  a  thing  unworthy 
the  majesty  of  Ood;  a.  fixed  eye  and  elevated  hands,  with  a 
sleepy  heart  and  earthly  soul,  are  pitiful  things  for  an  ever 
ble»ed  and  glorious  Spirit.  Nay,  it  is  so  far  from  being  spirit- 
ual, that  it  is  blasphemy:  to  pretend  to  be  a  Jew  outwardly, 
without  being  so  inwardly,  is  in  tbe  jadgment  of  Christ  lo  blas- 
pheme. Rev.  ii.  9.  And  ia  not  the  same  title  to  be  given  with 
as  much  reason  to  those  that  pretend  a  worship  and  perform 
Boaei  Such  a  one  is  not  a  spiritual  worshipper,  but  a  blas- 
pheming devil  in  Samnel's  mantle. 

(4.)  Spiritual  worship  is  performed  with  a  unitedness  of 
heart  The  heart  is  not  oi^y  now  and  then  with  God,  but 
united  to  fear  or  worship  his  name,  Psa.lsxzvi.  11.  Aspiritual 
duty  must  have  tbe  engagement  of  the  ^irit,  and  the  thonghli 
tied  up  to  the  spiritual  object  The  union  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  heart  together  with  the  body  is  the  life  of  tbe  body ;  and  the 
moral  union  of  our  hearts,  is  the  life  of  any  duty.  A  heart 
quickly  flilling  from  God,  makes  not  God  his  treenure;  he 
slights  the  wo^ip,  and  therein  affronts  the  object  of  worship. 
AU  our  thoughts  ought  to  be  ravi^ed  with  Ood ;  bound  up  in 
him  as  in  a  bundle  of  life.  But  when  we  start  from  him  to 
gaze  after  every  feather,  and  run  after  every  bubble,  we  disown 
ft  full  and  aflecting  excellency,  and  a  satisfying  sweetness  ia 
him.  When  our  thoughts  run  from  God,  it  is  a  testimony  we 
have  DO  q>irituai  affection  to  Ood :  affection  would  stake  dowa 
tbe  thoughts  to  the  object  affected:  it  is  but  a  mouth-love,  as 
tbe  prophet  phrasetii  it,  Ezek.  zxxiii.  SI ;  but  their  hearts  go 
after  ttuir  coveioiisDess.  Covetous  objects  pipe,  and  the  heart 
dances  after  ihem;  andthonghtsof  God  are  shifted  off,  to  receive 
a  multitude  of  other  imaginations.  The  heart  and  the  service 
Maid  a  while  together,  and  then  took  leave  of  one  another. 
The  psalmist  still  found  his  heart  with  God  when  he  awaked, 
Psa.  cxxxix.  18;  BtiU  with  God  in  spiritual  affections  and  fixed 
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medi(atioD8.  A  carnal  heart  is  seldom  with  Ood,  either  in  or 
out  of  worfihip :  if  God  should  knock  at  the  heart  in  any  duty, 
it  would  be  found  not  at  home,  but  straying  abroad.  Our 
worship  is  spiritual,  when  the  door  of  the  heart  is  shut  agaiast 
all  intruders,  as  our  Saviour  commands  in  closet  duties,  MatL 
vi.  6:  it  WHS  not  his  meaning,  to  command  theshuliiug  tba 
closet  door,  and  leave  the  heart-door  open  for  every  thou^t 
that  would  be  apt  to  haunt  us.  Worldly  sdeciions  are  to  be 
laid  aside,  if  we  would  have  our  worship  spirituaL  This  was 
meant  by -the  Jewish  custom  of  wiping  or  washing  off  the  dust 
of  their  feet,  before  their  entrance  into  the  temple;  and  of  not 
bringing  money  in  their  girdles.  To  be  spiritual  in  worship,  is 
to  have  our  souls  gathered  and  bound  up  wholly  in  themselves, 
and  offered  to  God.  Our  loins  must  be  girl,  as  the  fashion  was 
in  the  eastern  countries,  where  they  wore  long  garments,  that 
they  might  not  waver  with  the  wind,  and  be  blown  between 
their  legs,  to  obstruct  them  in  their  travel.  Our  faculties  must 
not  hang  loose  about  us.  He  is  a  carnal  worshipper,  that  gives 
God  but  a  piece  of  his  heart,  as  well  as  he  that  denies  him  the 
whole  of  it;  that  has  some  thoughts  pitched  upon  God  in  wor- 
ship, and  as  many  willingly  upon  the  world.  David  sought 
God,  not  with  a  moiety  of  bis  heart,  but  with  his  whole  heart, 
with  his  entire  frame,  Fsal.  cziz.  lO;  he  brought  not  half  his 
heart,  and  left  the  other  in  the  possession  of  another  master. 
It  was  a  good  lesson  Pythagoras  gave  his  scholars,  "  Not  to 
make  the  observance  of  God  a  work  by  the  by."'  If  those 
guests  be  invited,  or  entertained  kindly,  or  if  they  come  unex- 
pected, the  spirituality  of  that  worship  is  lost;  the  soul  kicks 
down  what  is  wrought  before.  But  if  they  be  browbeaten  by 
us,  and  our  grief  rather  than  our  pleasure,  they  divert  out 
spiritual  intention  from  the  work  in  hand,  but  hinder  not  God's 
acceptance  of  it  as  spiritual;  because  they  are  not  the  acts  of 
our  will,  but  offences  to  our  wills. 

(5.)  Spiritual  worship  is  performed  with  a  spiritiul  activity 
and  seneiblenese  of  Godj  with  an  active  understanding  (o 
meditate  on  his  excellency,  and  an  active  will  to  embrace  him 
when  he  drops  upon  the  soul.  If  we  understand  the  amiable- 
ness  of  God,  our  affections  will  be  ravished ;  if  we  understand 
the  immensity  of  bis  goodness,  our  spirits  will  be  enlarged-  We 
are  to  act  with  the  highest  intention,  suitable  to  the  greatness 
of  that  God  with  whom  we  have  to  do :  "  Praise  him  according 
to  his  excellent  greatness,"  Psal.  cl.  2.  Not  that  we  can  wor- 
ship him  equally;  but  in  some  proportion  the  frame  of  the  heart 
is  to  be  suited  to  the  excellency  of  the  objecL  Our  spiritual 
strength  is  to  be  put  out  to  the  utmost,  as  creatures  that  act 
naturally  do.     The  sun  shines  and  the  fije  burns  to  the  utmost 

'  'Ov  >)«p  Kopi^YM'  All  )(ouiii><H  for  9tot.    Jwnblioh.  L  1.  c  SIB.  p>  87. 
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of  their  nattural  pover.  This  is  80  necessary,  that  David,  a  spi> 
ritual  worshipper,  prays  for  it  before  he  sets  upon  acts  of  ado-' 
ration;  "  Quicken  us,  and  we  will  call  upon  thy  name,"  Psal. 
Ixxx.  18 :  as  he  was  loth  to  have  a  drowsy  faculty,  he  was  lotti 
to  have  a  drowsy  instrument,  and  would  willingly  have  them 
as  lively  as  himself:  "Awake  up,  my  glory;  awake,  psaltery 
and  harp:  I  myself  will  awake  early,"  Psal.  Ivii.  S.  How 
would  this  divine  soul  elevate  himself  towards  God,  and  be 
tamed  into  nothing  but  a  holy  flame !  Our  souls  must  be  boil" 
ing  hot'  when  we  serve  the  Lord,  Rom.  zii.  II.  The  heart 
does  no  less  bum  when  it  spiritually  comes  to  God,  than  when 
God  does  spiritually  approach  to  it,  Luke  zxiv.  38.  A  Nabal'a 
hea.rt,  one  as  cold  as  a  stone,  cannot  offer  up  a  spiritual  service. 
'Whatsoever  is  enjoined  us  as  our  duty,  ought  to  be  per- 
formed  with  the  greatest  intenseness  of  our  spirit.  As  it  is  our 
duty  to  pray,  so  it  is  out  duty  to  pray  with  the  most  fervent 
importunity.  It  is  our  duty  to  love  God,  but  with  the  purest 
and  most  sublime  affections :  every  command  of  God  requires 
the  whole  strength  of  the  creature  to  be  employed  in  it.  That 
love  to  God,  wherein  all  our  duty  to  God  is  summed  up,  is  to  be 
with  alt  our  strength,  with  all  our  might,  &c.*  Though  in  the 
covenant  of  grace  he  has  mitigated  the  severity  of  the  law,  and 
requires  not  from  us  such  an  elevation  of  our  affections  as  was 
possible  in  the  state  of  innocence,  yet  God  requires  of  us  the 
ntmost  moral  InduAry  to  raise  our  affections  to  a  pitch,  at  least 
equal  to  what  they  are  in  other  things:  what  strength  of  affec* 
tioa  we  naturally  have,  ought  to  be  as  much  and  more  excited 
ID  acts  of  worship,  than  upon  other  occasions,  and  our  ordinary 
^rorks.  As  there  was  an  inactivity  of  soul  in  worship,  and  a 
quickness  to  sin,  when  sin  had  the  dominion;  so  when  the  soul 
is  spiritualized,  the  temper  is  changed ;  there  is  an  inactivity  to 
sin  and  an  ardour  in  duty.  The  more  the  soul  is  dead  to  sin 
the  more  it  is  alive  to  God,  Rom.  vi.  11,  and  the  more  lively 
too  in  all  that  concerns  God  and  his  honour.  For  grace  being 
a  new  strength  added  to  our  natural,  determines  the  affections 
to  new  objects,  and  excites  them  to  a  greater  vigour.  And  as 
tiiB  hatred  of  sin  is  more  sharp,  the  love  to  every  thing  that  de- 
stroys the  dominion  of  it  is  more  strong.  And  acts  of  worship 
may  be  reckoned  as  the  chiefest  batteries  against  the  power  of 
this  inbred  enemy.  When  the  Spirit  is  in  the  soul,  like  the 
livers  of  waters  flowing  out  of  the  belly,  the  soul  has  the 
activity  of  a  river,  and  makes  haste  to  be  swallowed  up  in  God, 
aa  the  streams  of  the  river  in  the  sea.  Christ  makes  his  people 
kings  and  priests  to  Ood,  Rev.  i.  6.  First  kings,  then  priests; 
-  gives  first  a  royal  temper  of  heart,  that  they  may  offer  spiritual 
sacrifices  as  priests:  kings  and  priests  to  God,  acting  with  a 

'  ;i(w<((.  >  Uij  Fklkluid-i  Lib,  p.  130. 
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magnificent  spirit  in  all  their  motions  to  him:  ve  cannot  be 
spiritual  pri«sts  till  we  be  spiritual  kmgs.  The  Spirit  appeared 
in  the  likeness  of  fire;  and  where  he  resides,  commonicatM, 
lilce  fire,  purity  and  activity. 

Dulness  is  against  the  light  of  nature.  I  do  not  remembtf 
that  the  heathen  ever  offered  a  snail  to  any  of  their  falsa  deitieo, 
noi  an  ass,  but  to  Priapus  their  unclean  idol;  but  the  Pemans 
sacrificed  to  the  aun  a  horse,  a  swift  and  generous  creatoie. 
God  provided  against  those  in  the  law,  commanding  an  aSB^ 
firstling,  the  offspring  of  a  sli^giah  creature,  to  be  redeemed, 
or  his  neck  broke ;  but  by  no  means  to  be  offered  to  him,  Ezod. 
ziii.  13.  God  is  a  Spirit  infinitely  active,  and  therefore  froiai 
and  benumbed  frames  are  unsuitable  to  him:  he  rides  upon  a 
cherub  and  dies,  he  comes  upon  the  winga  of  the  wind,  he  rides 
upon  a  swift  cloud,  Isa.  ziz.  1;  and  therefore  demaiHli  of  tu 
not  a  dull  reason,  but  an  active  spirit  God  is  a  tirioK  God, 
therefore  must  have  a  lively  service.  Christ  is  life,  and  dTothfiil 
adorations  are  not  fit  to  be  offered  up  in  the  name  of  life.  The 
worship  of  God  is  called  wrestling,  in  Scripture,  and  Paul  wu 
a  striver  in  the  service  of  his  Master,  in  an  agony,*  CoL  i.  M. 
Angels  worship  God  spiritually  with  their  winga  on ;  and  vhea 
God  commands  them  to  worship  Christ,  the  next  Sciipton 
quoted  is,  that  he  makes  them  flames  of  fire,  Heb.  L  7. 

If  it  be  thus,  how  may  we  charge  ourselves!  What  Paul  odd 
of  the  sensual  widow,  1  Tim.  v.  6,  that  ehe  is  dead  while  ahfl 
lives,  we  may  say  often  of  ourselves,  we  are  dead  white  we 
won^ip.  Our  hearts  are  in  duty  as  the  Jews  were  in  detiver- 
ances,  as  those  in  a  dream,  Psai.  cxxvi.  1 ;  by  which  nnezpect- 
edness,  God  showed  the  greatness  of  his  care  and  mercy ;  and 
we  attend  him  as  men  in  a  dream,  whereby  we  discover  onr 
negligence  and  folly.  This  activity  does  not  consist  in  outward 
acts ;  the  body  may  be  hot  and  the  heart  may  be  faint;  bat  in 
an  iflwardatirring, meltings, flights.  In  the  highest  raptutea  the 
body  is  most  insensible.  Strong  spiritual  aflectioos  are  ab- 
stracted from  outward  sense. 

(6.)  Spiritual  worship  is  peifonoed  with  acting  tpiritnal 
habits.  When  all  the  living  springs  of  grace  are  opened,  as  the 
fbuntains  of  the  deep  were  in  the  d^u^e,  the  soiu  and  all  that 
is  within  it,  all  the  spiritual  impresses  of  God  upon  it,  erect 
themselves  to  bless  his  holy  name,  PsaL  ciii.  1. 

This  is  necessary  to  naike  a  worship  spiritual  Aa  natBial 
agents  are  determined  to  act  suitable  to  their  proper  nature;  to 
are  rational  agents,  to  act  conformable  to  a  radoual  being. 
When  there  is  a  conformity  between  the  act  and  the  naton 
whence  it  flows,  it  is  a  good  act  in  its  kind;  if  it  be  ratioiial,  it 
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JB  a  good  ratioDftl  act,  because  soitable  to  its  principle.  Aa  a 
m&D  endowed  with  reason  must  act  suitable  to  that  eodow- 
meot,  and  exercise  his  reason  in  his  acting;  so  a  Christian 
endued  with  grace  must  act  suitable  to  that  nature,  and  exer- 
ciae  his  grace  in  his  acting.  Acts  done  by  a  natural  inclination 
ire  no  more  fanoian  acts,  than  the  natural  acts  of  a  beast  may 
be  said  to  be  human;  though  they  are  the  acts  of  a  man,  as  he 
it  the  efficient  cause  of  them,  yet  they  are  not  human  acts,  be- 
CMse  they  arise  not  from  that  principle  of  reason  which  denomi- 
Dales  him  a  man.  So  acts  of  worship  performed  by  a  bare 
exercise  of  reason,  are  not  Christian  and  spiritual  acts,  because 
they  come  not  from  the  principle  which  constitutes  him  a 
ChrisUan;  reason  is  not  the  principle,  for  then  all  rational  crea- 
tures would  be  Christians.  They  ought  therefore  to  be  acts  of 
a  higher  principle,  exercises  of  that  grace  whereby  Christians 
are  what  they  are.  Not  but  that  rational  acts  in  worship  are 
dae  to  God ;  for  worship  is  due  from  us  as  men ;  and  we  are 
settled  in  that  rank  of  being  by  out  reasotu  Grace  does  not 
exclude  reason,  but  ennobles  it,  and  calls  it  up  to  another  form: 
but  we  must  not  rest  in  a  bare  rational  worship,  but  exert  that 
principle  whereby  we  are  Christians.  To  worship  God  with  our 
reason,  is  to  worship  him  as  men;  to  worship  God  with  our 
grace,  is  to  worship  him  as  Christians,  and  so  spiritually;  but  to 
worship  him  only  with  our  bodies,  is  no  better  than  brutes. 

Our  desires  of  the  word  are  to  issue  from  the  regenerate  prin- 
eipLe:  "  As  new-hom  babes,  desire  the  sUicere  milk  of  the 
word,"  1  Fet.  ii.  2.  It  seems  to  be  not  a  comparison,  but  a 
testricUon.  All  worship  must  hare  the  same  spring,  and  be  the 
exercise  of  that  principle ;  otherwise  we  can  have  no  commit- 
mon  with  God.  Friends  that  have  the  same  habitual  disposi- 
tions, hare  a  fundamental  fitness  for  an  agreeable  converse 
with  one  another;  but  if  (he  temper  wherein  their  likeness  con- 
sists, be  languishing,  and  the  string  out  of  tune,  there  is  not  an 
acliud  fitness ;  and  the  present  indisposition  breaks  the  converse, 
and  renders  the  company  troublesome.  Though  we  may  have 
the  habitual  graces  which  compose  in  ua  a  resemblance  to  God, 
yet  for  want  of  acting  those  suitable  dispositions,  we  render 
onrselves  unfit  for  his  converse,  and  make  the  worship,  which 
is  fundamentally  spiritual,  to  become  actually  carnal.  As  the 
will  cannot  naturally  act  to  any  object,  but  by  the  exercise  of 
its  affectiotis,  so  the  heart  cannot  spiritually  act  towards  God, 
but  by  the  exercise  of  graces.  This  is  God's  music,  "  singing 
and  tnakiug  melody  to  God  in  your  heart,"  Eph.  v.  19.  Singing 
and  all  other  acta  of  worship  ate  outward,  but  the  spiritual 
melody  is  by  grace  in  the  heart,  Col.  iii.  16.  This  renders  it  a 
spiritual  worship;  for  it  is  an  effect  of  the  fulness  of  the  S[>irit 
indie  soul,  as  Eph.  v.  18.    "But  be  filled  with  the  Spint. 
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The  orerfloviDg  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart,  setting  the  «hi1  of  a. 
believer  thus  on  work  to  malce  a  spiritual  melody  to  God, 
shows  that  something  higher  than  bare  reason  is  put  in  tune  in 
the  heart.  Then  is  the  fruit  of  the  garden  pleasant  to  Christ, 
when  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  north  and  south  wind,  blow  upon  the 
spiees,  and  strike  out  the  fragrancy  of  them,  Cant.  iv.  16.  Since 
God  is  the  author  of  graces,  and  bestows  them  to  have  a  glory 
from  them,  they  are  best  employed  about  him  and  bis  service. 
It  b  fit  he  should  have  the  cream  of  his  own  gif^.  Without 
the  exercise  of  grace  we  perform  but  a  work  of  nature,  aod 
offer  him  a  few  dry  bones  without  marrow. 

The  whole  set  of  graces  must  be  one  way  or  other  exercised. 
If  any  treble  be  wanting  in  a  lute,  there  will  be  a  great  defect 
in  the  music.  If  any  one  spiritual  string  be  dull,  the  spiritual 
harmony  of  worship  will  be  spoiled. 

And  therefore, 

[1.]  First,  faith  must  be  acted  in  worship;  a  confidence  in 
God.  A  natural  worship  cannot  be  performed  without  a  natu- 
ral confidence  in  the  goodness  of  God.  Whosoever  comes  to 
him,  must  regard  him  as  a  rewarder  and  a  faithful  Creator, 
Heb.  xi.  Q.  A  spiriiual  worship  cannot  be  performed  withoat 
an  evangelical  confidence  in  him  as  a  gracious  Redeemer.  To 
think  him  a  tyrant  meditating  revenge,  damps  the  soul;  to  re- 
gard him  as  a  gracious  King,  full  of  tender  bowels,  spirits  the 
.  affections  to  him.  The  mercy  of  God  is  the  proper  object  of 
trust;  "  The  eye  of  the  Lord  is  upon  them  that  fear  him,  upon 
them  that  hope  in  his  mercy,"  Psat.  zxxiii.  18.  The  worship 
of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  most  described  by  fear;  in  the 
New  Testament,  by  faith.  Fear,  or  the  worship  of  God,  and 
hope  in  his  mercy  are  linked  together;  when  they  go  hand  ta 
hand,  the  accepting  eye  of  God  is  upon  us;  when  we  do  not 
trust,  we  do  not  worship.  Those  of  Judah  had  the  temple 
worship  among  them,  especially  in  Josiah's  time,  Zepb.  iii  3, 
the  time  of  that  prophecy;  yet  it  was  accounted  no  worship, 
because  no  trust  in  the  worshippers.  Interest  in  God  cannot 
be  improved  without  an  exercise  of  faith.  The  gospel  worship 
is  prophesied  of,  to  be  a  confidence  in  God,  as  in  a  husband 
more  than  in  a  Lord ;  "  Thou  shalt  call  me  Ishi,  and  shall  call 
me  no  more  Baali,"  Hosea  ii.  16.  "  Thou  shalt  call  me,"  that 
is,  thou  shalt  worship  me;  worship  being  often  comprehended 
under  invocation.  More  confidence  is  to  be  exercised  in  a 
husband  or  father,  than  in  a  lord  or  master. 

If  a  man  have  not  faith,  he  is  without  Christ;  and  though  a 
man  be  in  Christ  by  the  habit  of  faith,  he  perfohns  a  duty  oot 
of  Christ  without  an  act  of  faith.  Without  the  habit  of  faith, 
our  persons  are  out  of  Christ ;  and  without  the  exercise  of  faSth, 
the  duties  are  out  of  Christ.     As  the  want  of  faith  in  a  person 
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is  the  death  of  the  soul,  so  the  -want  of  faith  in  a  surice  is  tbo 
death  of  the  offeriDg.  Though  a  man  were  at  th«  cost  ot  an 
oz,  yet  to  kill  it  without  bringing  it  to  the  door  of  the  taberna- 
cle, was  not  a  sacrifice,  but  a  murder,  Lev.  xvii.  3,  4.  The 
tabernacle  was  a  type  of  Christ ;  and  a  look  to  him  is  necessary 
io  every  spiritual  sacrifice.  As  there  must  be  faith  lo  makie 
any  act  an  act  of  obedience,  so  there  must  be  faith  to  make  any 
act  of  worship  spiritual.  That  service  is  not  spiritual,  that  is 
not  vital;  and  it  cannot  be  vital  without  the  exercise  of  a  vital 

Erinciple.  AU  spiritual  life  is  hid  in  Christ,  and  drawn  from 
im  by  faith,  Gal.  ii.  SO.  Faith,  as  it  has  relation  to  Christ, 
makes  every  act  of  worship  a  living  act,  and  consequently  a 
spiritual  act  Habitual  unbelief  cuts  us  off  from  the  body  of 
Christ:  "  Because  of  unbelief  they  were  broken  off,"  Rom.  xi. 
20;  and  a  want  of  actuated  belief  breaks  us  off  from  a  present 
comotunion  with  Christ  in  spirit.  As  unbelief  in  us  hinders 
Christ  from  doing  any  mighty  work,  so  unbelief  in  us  hinders 
us  from  doing  any  mighty  spiritual  duty. 

So  that  the  exercise  of  faith,  and  a  confidence  in  God,  is 
necessary  to  every  duty. 

[2.]  Love  must  be  acted  lo  render  a  worship  spiritual. 
Though  God  commanded  love  in  the  Old  Testament,  yet  the 
manner  of  giving  the  law  bespoke  more  of  fear  than  love. 
The  dispensation  of  the  law  was  with  fire  and  thunder;  proper 
to  raise  horror,  and  benumb  the  spirit;  which  effect  it  had 
upon  the  Israelites,  when  they  desired  that  God  would  speak 
Qo  more  to  them.  Grace  is  the  genius  of  the  gospel,  proper  to 
excite  the  affection  of  love.  The  law  was  given  by  the  dispo- 
aition  of  angels,  with  signs  to  amaze;  the  gospel  was  ushered 
in  with  the  songs  of  angels,  composed  of  peace  and  good  will, 
calculated  to  ravish  the  soul.  Instead  of  the  terrible  voice  of 
the  law,  "Do  this  and  live;"  the  comfortable  voice  of  the  gos- 
pel is,  "  Grace,  grace."  Upon  this  account,  the  principle  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  fear,  and  the  worship  often  expressed 
by  the  fear  of  God.  The  principle  of  the  New  Testament  is 
I0V9.  The  mount  Sinai  genderelh  to  bondage,  Gal.  iv.  24; 
mount  Sion,  from  whence  the  gospel  or  evangelical  law  goes 
forth,  gendereth  to  liberty;  and  therefore  'the  spirit  of  bondage 
unto  fear,'  as  the  property  of  the  law,  is  opposed  to  the  stale  of 
adoption,  the  principle  of  love,  as  the  property  of  the  gospel, 
Rom.  viii.  15.  And  therefore  the  worship  of  God  under  the 
gospel,  or  New  Testament,  is  oftener  expressed  by  love  thaa 
fear,  as  proceeding  from  higher  principles,  and  acting  nobler 
passions.  In  this  state,  we  are  to  serve  him  without  fear,  Luke 
i.  74;  without  a  bondage  fear;  not  without  a  fear  of  unworthily 
treatiDg  him;  with  a  fear  of  his  goodness,  as  it  is  prophesied 
of,  Hos.  iii.  5.    Goodness  is  not  the  object  of  terror,  but  reve- 
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rence.  Qod  in  the  law  had  more  the  garb  of  a  Judge;  in  the 
gospel,  of  a  Father:  the  name  of  a  Father  is  sweeter,  and  be- 
speaks more  of  affection.  As  then:  services  were  with  a  feel- 
ing  of  the  thunders  of  the  law  in  their  consciences,  so  is  oor 
worship  to  be  with  a  sense  of  gospel  grace  in  our  spirits:  ^irit* 
ual  worship  is  that,  therefore,  which  is  exercised  with  a  spiritual 
and  heavenly  affection,  proper  to  the  gospel.  The  heart  should 
be  enlarged,  according  to  the  liberty  the  gospel  gives  of  draw- 
ing near  to  God  as  a  Father;  as  he  gives  us  the  nobler  relation 
of  children,  we  are  to  act  the  nobler  qualities  of  children.  Love 
should  act  according  to  its  nature,  which  is  desire  of  union; 
desire  of  a  moral  union  by  affections,  as  well  as  a  mystical 
union  by  faith;  as  flame  aspires  to  reach  dame,  and  become 
one  with  it.  In  every  act  of  worship,  we  should  endeavour  (0 
be  united  to  God,  and  become  one  spirit  with  him.  This  grace 
does  spiritualize  worship:  in  that  one  word  "love,"  God  has 
vrapt  up  all  the  devotion  he  requires  of  us;  it  is  the  total  sum 
of  the  first  table,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God"  It  is 
to  be  acted  in  every  thing  we  do.  But  in  worship,  our  hearts 
should  more  solemnly  rise  up  and  acknowledge  him  amiable 
and  lovely,  since  the  law  is  stripped  of  its  cursing  power,  and 
made  sweet  in  (he  blood  of  the  Redeemer.  Love  is  a  thing 
acceptable  of  itself;  but  nothing  acceptable  without  it.  The 
gifts  of  one  man  to  another  are  spiritualized  by  it.  We  would 
not  value  a  present  without  the  affection  of  the  donor ;  every 
man  would  lay  claim  to  the  love  of  others,  though  ho  would 
Bot  to  their  possessions.  Love  is  God's  right  in  every  service, 
and  the  noblest  thing  we  can  bestow  upon  him  in  our  adora- 
tions of  him.  God's  gifts  to  us  are  not  so  estimable  without 
bis  love;  nor  our  services  valuable  to  him  without  the  exer- 
<ase  of  a  choice  affection.  Hezekiah  regarded  not  his  deliver- 
ance without  the  love  of  the  deliverer:  "  Thou  hast  in  love  to 
my  soul  deUvered  it,  Isa.  xxzviii.  17;  so  does  God  say.  In  love 
to  my  honoar  thou  hast  worshipped  me. 

So  that  love  must  be  active,  to  render  our  worship  spiritnaL 
[3.]  A  spiritual  sensibleness  of  our  own  weakness,  is  neces- 
sary to  make  our  worship  spiritual.     Affections  to  God  cannot 
be  without  relentings  in  ourselves.  When  the  eye  is  spiritually 
fixed  upon  a  spiritual  God,  the  heart  will  mourn  that  the  wor- 
ship is  no  more  spiritaally  suitable.    The  more  we  act  love 
Ld  gracious,  the  more  we  should  exer- 
9  we  are  vile  and  offending.    Spiritual 
Bhip,  as  well  as  an  elevating  worship; 
jes  the  creature.    The  publican  was 
ible  address  to  God,  when  the  Phari- 
ith  his  swelling  language.   A  spiritual 
ce  us  grieve,  that  we  have  given  him 
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BO  little,  and  could  give  him  no  more.  It  is  a  part  of  spiritUBl 
duty  to  bewail  our  canialitjr  mixed  with  it;  as  we  Teceire  mer- 
cies spiritually,  when  we  receive  them  with  a  sense  of  God'a 
goodness  and  our  own  vileness,  in  the  same  manner  we  render 
a  spiritual  worship. 

[4.]  Spiritual  desires  for  God  render  the  service  spiritoaL 
When  the  soul  follows  hard  after  him,  Fsal.  Ixiii.  8;  pursues 
after  God  as  a  God  of  infinite  communicative  goodness,  with 
aghs  and  groans  unutterable.  A  8pirit\ial  soul  seems  to  be 
transformed  into  hunger  and  thirst,  and  becomes  nothing  bnt  de- 
sire. A  carnal  worshipper  is  taken  with  the  beauty  and  magnifl- 
ceoce  of  the  temple;  a  spiritual  worshipper  desires  to  see  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  sanctuary,  Psal.  Ixiii.  »-,  he  pa'us  after  God. 
As  he  came  to  worship  to  find  God,  so  he  boils  up  in  desires  for 
God,  and  is  loth  to  go  from  it  without  God,  "the  living  God," 
Fsal.  xJii  8.  He  would  see  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim;  the  un- 
usual sparkling  of  the  stones  upon  the  high  priest's  breastplate. 
That  deserves  not  the  title  of  spiritual  worship,  when  the  soul 
makes  no  longer  inquiries,  Saw  ye  him  whom  my  soul  loves? 
A  spiritual  worship  is,  when  our  desires  are  chieny  for  God  in 
the  worship;  as  David  desires  to  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord:  but  his  desire  is  not  terminated  there;  but  to  behold  the 
beauty  of  the  Lord,  Psal,  xxvU.  4,  and  taste  the  ravishing 
sweetness  of  his  presence.  No  doubt  but  Elijah's  desires  for 
the  enjoyment  of  God  while  he  was  mounting  to  heaven,  were 
as  fiery  as  the  chariot  wherein  he  was  carried.  Unutterable 
groans  acted  in  worship  are  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  and  certainly 
render  it  a  spiritual  service,  Rom.  viii.  26.  Strong  appetites 
are  agreeable  to  God,  and  prepare  us  to  eat  the  fruit  of  wor- 
^ip.  A  spiritual  Paul  presses  forward  to  know  Christ,  and 
the  power  of  his  resurrection;  and  a  spiritual  worshipper  actu- 
ally aspires  in  every  duty  to  know  God,  and  the  power  of  his 
grace.  To  desire  worship  as  an  end,  is  carnal;  to  desire  it  as 
a  means,  and  act  desires  in  it  for  communion  with  God  in  it, 
is  spiritual,  and  the  fruit  of  a  spiritual  life. 

[5.]  Thankfulness  and  admiration  are  to  be  exercised  in 
qtiritual  services.  This  is  a  worship  of  spirits.  Praise  is  the 
adoration  of  the  blessed  angels,  Isa.  vL  3,  and  ot  glorified  spi- 
rits; "  Thou  art  worthy,  0  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honour, 
and  power,"  Rev.  iv.  11 :  and  they  worship  him,  ascribing 
"  blessing,  honour,  glory,  and  power  to  him  that  aits  upon  the 
throne,  and  to  the  Laiob  for  ever  and  ever,"  Eev.  v.  13,  14. 
Other  acts  of  worship  are  confined  to  this  life,  and  leave  lu  a* 
soon  as  we  have  set  our  foot  iu  heaven;  there  no  notes  but  this 
of  praise  are  warbled  out;  the  power,  wisdom,  lore,  and  grace 
in  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  seat  Uiemselves  in  the  thoughts 
and  tongues  of  blessed  souls.     Can  a  wor^p  on  earth  be  spi- 
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ritaal,that  has  no  mixture  of  an  eternal  heavenly  duty  with  it? 
The  worship  of  God  in  innocence  had  been  chiefly  an  admira- 
tion of  him  in  the  works  of  creation;  and  should  not  our  evan- 
gelical  worship  be  an  admiralion  of  him  in  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, which  is  a  restoration  to  a  better  slate  ?  After  the  peti- 
tioning for  pardoning  grace,  Hos,  xiv.  2,  there  is  a  rendering 
the  calves  or  heifers  of  our  lips,  alluding  to  the  heifers  used  in 
eucharislical  sacrifices.  The  praise  of  God  is  the  choicest  sac- 
rifice and  worship,  under  a  dispensation  of  redeeming  grace; 
this  is  the  prime  and  eternal  part  of  worship  under  the  gospel 
The  psalmist,  Psai.  czlix.  and  cL,  speaking  of  the  gospel  times, 
flpnrs  on  to  this  kind  of  worship;  "  Sing  to  the  Lord  a  new 
song;  let  the  children  of  Zion  be  joyful  in  their  king;  let  the 
saints  be  joyful  in  glory,  and  sing  aloud  upon  their  beds;  let 
the  high  praises  of  God  he  in  their  mouths."  He  begins  and 
enda  both  psalms  with  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord."  That  cannot  be 
a  spiritual  and  evangelical  worship,  that  has  nothing  of  the 
praise  of  God  in  the  heart.  The  consideration  of  God's  adora- 
ble perfections  discovered  in  the  Gospel,  will  make  us  come  to 
him  with  more  seriousness;  beg  blessings  of  him  with  more 
confidence;  fly  to  him  with  a  winged  faith  and  love,  and  more 
spiritually  glorify  him  in  our  attendances  upon  him. 

[6.]  Spiritual  worship  is  performed  with  delight  The  evan- 
gelical worship  is  prophetically  signified  by  keeping  the  feast 
of  tabernacles;  they  shall  "  go  up  from  yeat  to  year  lo  worship 
the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  to  keep  the  feast  of  taberna- 
cles," Zech.  xiv,  16.  Why  that  feast,  when  there  were  other 
feasts  observed  by  the  Jews?  That  was  a  feast  celebrated 
with  the  greatest  joy;  typical  of  the  gladness  which  was  to  be 
under  the  exhibition  of  the  Messiah,  and  a  thankful  commemo- 
ration of  the  redemption  wrought  by  him.  It  was  to  be  cele- 
brated Ave  days  after  the  solemn  day  of  atonement,  Lev.  xziiL 
34,  compared  with  ver.  87,  wherein  there  was  one  of  the  most 
solemn  types  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ.  In  this 
feast  they  commemorated  their  exchange  of  Egypt  for  Canaan; 
the  manna  wherewith  they  were  fed;  the  water  out  of  the 
rook  wherewilh  they  were  refreshed:  in  remembrance  of  this, 
they  poured  water  on  the  ground,  pronouncing  those  words  in 
Isaiah,  they  shall  "draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation;" 
which  our  Saviour  refers  to  himself,  John  vii.  37,  inviting  them 
to  him,  to  drink,  upon  the  last  day,  the  great  day  of  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  wherein  this  solemn  ceremony  was  observed. 
Since  we  are  freed  by  the  death  of  the  Redeemer  from  the 
curses  of  the  law,  God  requires  of  us  a  joy  in  spiritual  privi- 
leges. A  sad  frame  in  worship  gives  the  lie  to  all  gospel 
liberty;  to  the  purchase  of  the  Redeemer's  death,  the  triumphs 
of  bis  resonection.    It  ia  a  carriage,  as  if  we  were  under  the 
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I  of  the  legal  fire  atul  IightniDg,  aod  an  mtering  a  pro- 
test against  the  freedom  of  the  gospeL-  The  evangelical  wor- 
ship is  a  spiritual  worship;  and  praise,  'joy,  and  delight  are 
prophesied  of,  as  great  ingredients  in  attendance  on  gospel 
otdinaDcea,  Isa.  xii.  3 — 5.  What  was  occasion  of  terror  in  tlie 
TOisbtp  of  God  under  the  law,  is  the  occasion  of  delight  in  the 
worship  of  God  under  the  gospel.  The  justice  and  holiness  of 
God,  so  terrible  in  the  law,  becomes  comfortable  uiMlet  the 
gospel,  since  they  hare  feasted  themselves  on  the  active  and 
passive  obedience  of  the  Redeemer.  The  approach  is  to  God 
as  gracious,  not  to  God  as  unpacified;  as  a  sou  to  a  father,  not 
as  a  criminal  to  a  judge.  Under  the  law,  God  was  represented 
as  a  Judge ;  remembering  their  sin  in  their  sacrifices,  and  repre- 
senting the  punishment  they  had  merited;  in  the  gospel,  as  a 
Father,  accepting  the  atonement,  and  publishing  the  reconcilia- 
tion wrought  by  the  Redeemer.  Delight  in  God  is  a  gospel 
frame;  therefore  the  more  joyful,  the  more  spiritual.  The 
Sabbath  is  to  be  a  delight;  not  only  in  regard  of  the  day,  but 
in  regard  of  the  duties  of  it,  Isa.  Iviii.  13;  in  regard  of  the 
marvelloiia  work  he  wrought  on  it;  raising  up  our  blessed  Re> 
deemer  on  that  day,  whereby  a  foundation  was  laid  for  the 
rendering  our  persons  and  services  acceptable  to  God:  "  This 
is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made,  we  will  be  glad  and  re- 
joice in  it,"  Psal.  cxviii.  £4.  A  dull  frame  becomes  not  a  day 
and  a  duty  that  has  so  noble  and  spiritual  a  mark  upon  it. 

The  angels  in  the  first  act  of  worship  after  the  creation,  were 
highly  joyful,  they  shouted  for  joy!  Job  xxxviii.  7. 

The  saints  have  particularly  acted  this  in  their  worship. 
David  would  not  content  himself  with  an  approach  to  the  altar, 
without  going  to  God  as  his  exceeding  joy,  Psa.  xliii.  4.  My 
triumphant  joy!  When  he  danced  before  the  ark,  he  seems  to 
be  transformed  into  delight  and  pleasure,  3  Sam.  vi.  14.  16.  He 
had  as  much  delight  in  worship,  as  others  had  in  their  harvest 
and  vinlage.  And  those  that  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods,  would  as  joyfully  attend  upon  the  communications  of 
God.  Where  there  is  a  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  there  is  a  making 
melody  to  God  in  the  heart,  Eph.  v.  18,  19;  and  where  there 
is  an  acting  of  love,  (as  there  is  in  all  spiritual  services,)  the 
proper  fruit  of  it  is  joy  in  a  near  approach  to  the  object  of  the 
soul's  affection.  Love  is  appetUua  unionis,  "  desire  of  union;" 
the  more  love,  the  more  delight  in  the  approachings  of  God  to 
the  soul,  or  the  outgoings  of  the  soul  to  God.  As  the  object  of 
worship  is  amiable  in  a  spiritual  eye,  so  the  means  tending  to  a 
communion  with  ihjs  object  are  delightful  in  the  exercise. 
Where  there  is  no  delight  in  a  duty,  there  is  no  delight  in  the 
object  of  the  duty;  the  more  of  grace,  the  more  of  pleasure  in 
tba  actings  of  it:  as  the  more  of  nature  there  is  in  any  natural 
Vot.  L— 33 
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agent,  the  more  of  pleasure  in  the  act;  so  the  more  heavenly 
the  worship,  the  more  spiritual.  Delight  is  the  frame  and  tem- 
per of  glory.  A  heart  filled  up  to  the  brim  with  joy,  is  a  heart 
filled  up  to  the  brim  with  the  spirit :  joy  is  the  &uit  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Gal.  V.  S2. 

Not  the  joy  of  God's  dispensation  flowing  from  God,  bnt  a 
gracious  active  joy  streaming  to  God.  There  is  a  joy  when  the 
comforts  of  God  are  dropped  into  the  soul,  as  oil  upon  the 
wheel;  which  indeed  makes  the  faculties  move  with  more 
speed  and  activity  in  his  service,  like  the  chariots  of  Ammi-na- 
dib:  and  a  soul  may  serve  God  in  the  strength  of  this  lane, 
and  its  delight  terminate  in  the  sensible  comfort  This  is  not 
the  joy  I  mean,  but  such  a  joy  that  has  God  for  its  object,  de- 
lighting in  him  as  the  term,  iu  worship  as  the  way  to  him.  The 
first  is  God's  dispensation,  the  other  is  our  duty;  the  first  is  an 
set  of  God's  favour  to  us,  the  second  a  sprout  of  habitual  grace 
in  us.  The  comforts  we  have  from  God,  may  elevate  our  duties; 
but  the  grace  we  have  within  spiritualizes  our  duties. 

Nor  is  every  delight  an  argument  of  a  spiritual  service.  All 
the  requisites  to  worship  must  he  taken  in.  A  man  may  invoit 
a  worship,  and  delight  in  it;  as  Micah  in  the  adoration  of  his 
idol,  when  he  was  glad  he  had  got  both  an  ephod  and  a  Levite, 
Judg.  xvii.  As  a  man  may  have  a  contentment  in  sin,  so  he 
may  have  a  contentment  in  worship;  not  because  it  is  a  wor> 
ship  of  God,  but  the  worship  of  his  own  invention,  agreeable  to 
his  own  humour  and  design,  as,  Isa.  Iviii.  2,  it  is  said,  they  de- 
lighted in  approaching  to  God,  but  it  was  for  carnal  ends.  - 
Novelty  engenders  complacency;  but  it  must  be  a  worship 
wherein  God  will  delight;  and  that  must  be  a  worship  according 
to  his  own  rule  and  infinite  wisdom,  and  not  our  shallow  fanciea 

God  requires  a  cheerfulness  in  his  service,  especially  undet 
the  gospel,  where  he  sits  upon  a  throne  of  grace;  discoven 
himself  in  his  amiableness,  and  acts  the  covenant  of  grace,  and 
the  sweet  relation  of  a  Father.  The  priests  of  old  were  not  to 
sully  themselves  with  any  sorrow,  when  they  were  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  fVmctions.  God  put  a  bar  to  the  natural  affections 
of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  when  Nadab  and  Abihu  had  been  cat 
off  by  a  severe  hand  of  God,  Lev.  x.  6.  Every  true  Christian  in 
a  higher  order  of  priesthood,  is  a  person  dedicated  to  joy  and 
peace,  olfering  himself  a  lively  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving; and  there  is  no  Christian  duty,  but  is  to  be  set  off  and 
seasoned  with  cheerfulness.  He  that  loves  a  cheerful  giver  in 
acts  of  charity,  requires  no  less  a  cheerful  spirit  in  acts  of  wo^ 
ship.  As  this  is  an  ingredient  in  worship,  so  it  is  the  means  to 
make  your  spirits  intent  in  worship.  When  the  heart  triimtphs 
in  the  consideration  of  Divine  excellency  and  goodness,  it  will 
be  angry  at  any  thing  that  offers  to  }0g  and  disturb  it. 
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[7-  ]  spiritual  worship  is  to  be  performed,  though  vith  a  de- 
light in  God,  yet  with  a  deep  reverence  of  God.  The  goepel  in 
advancing  the  spirituality  of  worship,  talces  off  the  terror,  but 
not  the  reverence  of  God;  which  is  nothing  else  in  its  own 
nature,  but  a  due  and  high  esteem  of  the  excellency  of  a  thing 
according  to  the  nature  of  it:  and  therefore  the  gospel,  present- 
ing ns  with  liiore  illustrious  notices  of  the  glorious  nature  of 
God,  ia  so  far  from  indulging  any  diseateem  of  him,  that  it 
requirea  of  ns  a  greater  reference  suitable  to  the  height  of  its 
discovery,  above  what  could  be  spelt  in  the  book  of  creation. 
The  gospel  worship  is  therefore  expressed  by  trembling,  "  They 
shall  walk  alter  the  Lord:  he  shall  roar  like  a  lion:  when  he 
shall  roar,  then  the  children  shall  tremble  from  the  west,"  Uos. 
xi.  10.  When  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judsh  shall  lift  up  his 
powerful  voice  in  the  gospel,  the  western  gentiles  shall  run 
Irerabling  to  walk  after  the  Lord.  God  has  always  attended 
his  greatest  manifestations  with  remarkable  characters  of  majes- 
ty, to  create  a  reverence  in  his  creature.  He  caused  the  wind 
to  march  before  him,  to  cut  the  mountain,  when  he  manifesied 
himself  to  Elijah,  1  Kings  xix.  1 1 ;  a  wind  and  a  cloud  of  fire 
before  that  magnificent  vision  to  Ezekiel,  Ezek.  i.  4;  thunders 
and  lightnings  before  the  giving  the  law,  Exod.  xix.  16 ;  and  a 
mighty  wind  before  the  giving  the  Spirit,  Acts  ii.  a.  God  re- 
quires of  ua  an  awe  of  him  in  the  very  act  of  performance.  The 
angels  are  pure,  and  cannot  fear  him  as  sinners,  but  in  reve- 
rence they  cover  their  faces  when  they  stand  before  him,  Isa. 
vi.  2.  His  power  should  make  us  reverence  him,  as  we  ar« 
creatures;  his  justice,  as  we  are  sinners;  his  goodness,  as  we 
are  restored  creatures.  "God  is  clothed  with  unspeakable 
majesty;  the  glory  of  his  face  shines  brighter  than  the  Hghia  of 
heaven  in  their  beauty.  Before  him  the  angels  tremble,  and  the 
heavens  melt ;  We  ought  not  therefore  to  come  before  him  with 
the  sacrifice  of  fools,  nor  tender  a  duty  to  bim,  without  falling 
low  upon  our  faces,  and  bowing  the  knees  of  our  hearts  in  token 
of  reverence.'"  Not  a  slavish  fear,  like  that  of  devils,  but  a 
godly  fear,  like  that  of  saints,  Heb.  xii.  2S,  joined  with  a  sense 
of  an  unmovabla  kingdom,  becometh  us.  And  this  the  apostle 
oiiHsa  grace  necessary  to  make  ourservice  acceptable,  and  there- 
fore the  grace  necessary  to  make  it  spiritual,  since  nothing  finds 
admission  to  God  but  what  is  of  a  spiritual  nature.  The  con- 
nderation  of  his  glorious  nature,  should  imprint  an  awful 
respect  upon  our  souls  to  him;  his  goodness  should  make  his 
majesty  more  adorable  to  us,  as  his  majesty  makes  his  goodness 
more  admirable  in  his  condescensions  to  us.  As  God  is  a  Spirit, 
our  worship  must  be  spiritual;  and  seeing  he  is  the  supremo 
S^rit,  our  worship  must  be  reverential.    We  must  observe  the 
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stata  he  takes  upon  him  in  his  oidinances ;  he  is  in  heaven,  ve 
upon  the  earth;  we  muat  not  therefore  be  hasty  to  utter  any 
thing  before  God,  Eccl.  v.  2.  Consider  him  a  Spirit  in  the  high- 
est hearens,  and  ourselves  spirits  dwelling  in  a  dreggy  earth. 
Loose  and  garish  frames  debase  him  to  our  own  quahiy;  alight 
postures  of  spirit  intimate  him  to  be  a  slight  and  mean  being; 
our  being  in  covenant  with  him,  must  not  lower  our  awfnl  ap- 
prehensions of  him ;  as  he  is  "  the  Lord  thy  God,"  it  is  a  gk>ri- 
ous  and  fearful  name,  or  wonderful,  Deut.  zxviii.  58.  Though  be 
lay  by  his  justice  to  believers,  he  does  not  lay  by  his  majesty. 
When  we  have  a  confidence  in  him,  because  he  is  the  Lord  our 
God ;  we  must  hare  awful  thoughts  of  his  majesty,  because  his 
name  is  glorious.  God  is  terrible  from  his  holy  places  in  regard  of 
the  great  things  he  does  for  his  Israel,  Psa.  Ixviii.  35.  We  ^onld 
behave  ourselves  with  such  inward  honour  and  respect  of  him, 
as  if  he  were  present  to  our  bodily  eyes.  The  higher  apprehen- 
sions we  have  of  bis  majesty,  the  greater  awe  will  be  upon  our 
hearts  in  his  presence,  and  the  greater  spirituality  in  our  acts. 
We  should  manage  our  hearts  so,  as  if  we  had  a  view  of  God 
in  his  heavenly  glory. 

[8.}  Spiritual  worship  is  to  be  performed  with  humility  in 
our  spirits.  This  is  to  follow  upon  the  reverence  of  God.  As 
we  are  to  have  high  thoughts  of  God,  that  we  may  not  debase 
him;  we  must  have  low  thoughts  of  ourselves,  not  to  vaunt 
before  him.  When  we  have  right  notions  of  the  Divine  Ma- 
jesty, we  shall  be  as  worms  in  our  own  thoughts,  and  creep  as 
worms  into  his  presence.  We  can  never  consider  him  in  his 
glory,  but  we  have  a  fit  opportunity  to  reflect  upon  ourselves, 
and  consider  bow  basely  we  revolted  from  him,  and  how  gra- 
ciously we  are  restored  by  him.  As  the  gospel  affords  us  greater 
discoveries  of  God's  nature,  and  so  enhances  our  reverence  of 
him;  90  it  helps  us  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  our  own  vilo- 
ness  and  weakness,  and  therefore  is  proper  to  engender  humi- 
lity: the  more  spiritual  and  evangelical,  therefore,  any  service 
is,  the  more  humble  it  is.  That  is  a  spiritual  service,  that  most 
manifests  the  glory  of  God;  and  this  cannot  be  manifested  by 
lis,  without  manifesting  our  own  emptiness  and  nothingnesa 
The  heathens  were  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  humility,  by  the 
light  of  nature;'  after  the  name  of  God  signified  by  '  E>, "  Thou 
art,"  inscribed  on  the  temple  at  Delphos,  followed  rvw>t  «tav«ai>, 
"  Know  thyself,"  whereby  was  insinuated,  that  when  we  have 
to  do  with  God,  who  is  the  only  Ens,  we  should  behave  our- 
selves with  a  sense  of  our  own  infirmity,  and  infinite  distant^ 
from  him.  As  a  person,  so  a  duty  leavened  with  pride  has 
nothing  of  sincerity,  and  therefore  nothing  of  spirituality  in  it: 
"  His  sou),  which  is  lifted  up,  is  not  upright  in  him,"  Hab. 

■  PluUrch,  MothI,  p  344. 
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u.  4.  The  elders  that  were  (s-ovned  by  God  to  be  kings  and 
priests,  to  offer  spiritual  sacrifices,  uncrown  themselves  in  their 
worship  of  him,  and  cast  down  their  ornamenls  at  his  feet. 
Rev.  iv.  10,  compared  with  v.  10.  The  Greek  word  to  wor- 
ship, wpoatvr^r,  signifies  to  creep  like  a  dog  upon  bis  belly  be- 
fore his  master;  to  He  lov.  How  deep  should  our  seaae  be  of 
the  privilege  of  God's  admitting  us  to  his  worship,  and  afford- 
ing us  such  a  mercy  under  our  deserts  of  wrath!  How  mean 
should  be  our  thoughts,  both  of  our  persons  and  perforuiances! 
How  patiently  should  we  wait  upon  God  for  the  success  of 
worship!  How  did  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  bow 
himself  to  the  earth,  when  he  supplicated  the  God  of  heaven, 
and  devote  himself  to  him  under  the  title  of  very  dust  and  asbesl 
Gen.  xviii.  27.  Isaiah  did  but  behold  an  evangelical  apparition 
of  God  and  the  angels  worshipping  him,  and  presently  refiecta 
upon  his  own  uncleanness,  I3&.  vi.  5.  God's  presence  both 
requires  and  causes  humility.  How  lowly  is  David  in  his  own 
opinion,  after  a  magnificent  duty  performed  by  himself  and  hia 

Eeoplel  "  Who  am  I,  and  what  is  my  people,  that  we  should 
B  able  to  offer  so  willingly?"  1  Chron.  xxiz.  14.  The  mora 
•piritual  the  soul  is  in  its  carriage  to  God,  the  more  humble  it 
is;  and  the  more  gracious  God  is  in  his  commrniicatiooa  to  the 
soul,  the  lower  it  lies. 

God  commended  not  the  fiercer  creatures  to  be  offered  to 
him  in  sacrifices,  but  lambs  and  kids,  meek  and  lowly  creatures; 
none  that  had  stings  in  their  tails  or  venom  in  tbeir  tongues.* 
The  meek  lamb  was  the  daily  sacrifice:  the  doves  were  to  be 
offered  by  pairs.  God  would  not  have  honey  mixed  with  any 
sacrifice,  hev.  ii.  11;  that  breeds  choler,  and  choler  pride:  but 
oil  be  commanded  to  be  used ;  that  supples  and  mollifies  the 
parts.  Swelling  pride  and  boiling  passions  render  our  servicea 
caroal;  they  cannot  be  spiritual,  without  an  humble  sweetness 
and  an  innocent  sincerity :  one  grain  of  this  transcends  the  most 
costly  sacrifices.  A  contrite  heart  puts  a  gloss  upon  worship. 
Psalm  li.  16, 17.  The  departure  of  men  and  angels  from  God 
began  in  pride;  our  approaches  and  return  to  him  must  begin 
in  humility:  and  therefore  all  those  graces  which  are  bottomed 
on  humility  must  be  acted  in  worship,  as  faith,  and  a  sense  of 
our  own  indigence.  Our  blessed  Saviour,  the  most  spiritual 
worshipper,  prostrated  himself  in  the  garden  with  the  greatest 
lowliness,  and  offered  himself  upon  the  cross  a  sacrifice  with 
the  grf>atest  humility.  Melted  souls  in  worship  have  the  most 
■piritinl  conformity  to  the  person  of  Christ  in  the  state  of  huml- 
liaIioa,.and  his  design  in  that  slate:  as  worship  without  it  is 
not  suitable  to  God,  so  neither  is  it  advantageous  for  us.  A 
time  of  worship  is  a  lime  of  God's  communication.  The  vessel 
>  Candun  acnkalajii  Tel  lingnua  Ufrtw,  Akwid.  mb  Alex.  L  3.  o,  19> 
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most  be  melted  to  receive  the  mould  it  is  designed  fot:  softened 
wax  is  finest  to  receive  a  stamp,  and  a  spirittially  melted  sonl 
fittest  to  receive  a  spiritual  impression.  We  cannot  perform 
duty  in  an  evangelical  and  spiritual  sirain,  without  the  melting 
feelings  and  meanness  in  ourselves  which  the  gospel  requires. 

[9.]  Spiritual  worship  is  to  be  performed  with  holiness.  God 
is  a  holy  Spirit:  a  likeness  to  God  must  attend  the  worshipping 
of  God  as  he  is:  holiness  is  always  in  season;  it  becomes  bis 
house  for  ever,  Psalm  xciii.  5.  We  can  never  serve  the  living 
God,  till  we  have  consciences  purged  from  dead  works,  Heb^ 
iz.  14.  Dead  works  in  our  consciences  are  unsuitable  to  Ood, 
an  eternal  living  Spirit.  The  more  mortified  the  heart,  the 
more  quickened  the  service.  Nothing  can  please  an  infinita 
purity,  but  that  which  is  pure:  since  God  is  in  his  glory  in  hia 
ordinances,  we  must  not  be  in  our  filthiness.  The  holiness  oS 
his  Spirit  sparkles  in  his  ordinances:  the  holiness  of  onr  sptriu 
ought  also  to  sparkle  in  our  observance  of  them.  The  holiness 
of  God  is  most  celebrated  in  the  worship  of  angels,  Isa.  vi.  3; 
Rev,  iv.  8.  Spiritual  worship  ought  to  be  like  angelical;  that 
cannot  be  with  souls  totally  impure.  As  there  must  be  perfect 
holiness  to  make  a  worship  perfectly  spiritual,  so  there  must 
be  some  degree  of  holiness  to  make  it  in  any  measure  spirilual. 
God  would  have  all  the  utensils  of  the  sanctuary  employed 
about  his  service  to  be  holy.  The  inwards  of  the  sacrifice  were 
to  be  rinsed  thrice.*  The  crop  and  feathers  of  sacrificed  doves 
were  to  he  hnng  eastward  towards  the  entrance  of  (he  temple, 
at  a  distance  from  the  holy  of  holies,  where  the  presence  of  God 
was  most  eminent,  Lev.  i.  16.  When  Aaron  was  to  go  into 
the  holy  of  holies,  he  was  to  sanctify  himself  in  an  eziraordi- 
nary  manner.  Lev.  zvi,  4,  The  priests  were  to  be  bare-fdoted 
in  the  temple,  In  the  exercise  of  their  office;  shoes  always  wen 
to  ha  put  off  upon  holy  ground:  "  Keep  thy  foot  when  tbon 
goest  to  the  house  of  God,"  says  the  wise  man,  Eccl.  v.  1:  strip 
the  affections,  the  feet  of  the  soul,  of  all  dirt  contracted;  discard 
all  earthly  and  base  thoughts  from  the  heart.  A  beast  was  not 
to  touch  the  mount  Sinai,  without  losing  his  life;  nor  can  we 
come  near  the  throne  with  brutish  affections,  without  losing  the 
hfe  and  fruit  of  the  worship.  An  unholy  soul  degrades  himself 
from  a  spirit  to  a  brute,  and  the  worship  from  spiritual  to  brO' 
-^ish.  If  any  unmortified  sin  be  found  in  the  life,  as  it  was  ia 
the  comers  to  the  temple,  it  taints  and  pollutes  the  worship,  Isa. 
i.  15;  Jer.  vii.  9, 10.  All  worship  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
excellence  of  God,  as  he  is  holy:  hence  it  is  called  a  sanctifying 
God's  name:  how  can  any  person  sanctify  God's  name,  that 
has  not  a  holy  resemblance  to  his  nature?  If  he  be  not  holy 
as  be  is  holy,  he  cannot  worship  him  aecording  to  his  ezeel- 

■  Ai  Om  Jewlih  doctor*  obaenre  oa  Lev.  i.  9. 
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lence  in  spirit  and  in  truth:  no  worship  is  spiritaal  wbenin  we 
have  not  a  communioa  viih  God.  But  what  intercourse  can 
tbsre  be  between  a  hoiy  God  and  an  impure  creature,  between 
tight  and  darkness?  We  hare  no  fellowship  with  him  in  any 
niTice,  unless  we  wallt  in  the  light,  in  service  and  out  of  ser- 
Tice,  as  he  ia  light,  I  John  i.  7.  The  heathen  thought  not  their 
ncrificea  agreeable  to  God,  without  washing  their  hands, 
whereby  they  signified  the  preparation  of  their  hearts,  before 
they  made  the  oblation.  Clean  hands,  without  a  pure  heart, 
signify  nothing:  the  frame  of  our  hearts  must  answer  the  purity 
of  the  outward  symbols.  "  I  will  wash  my  hands  in  innocency: 
■o  will  I  compass  thine  altar,  0  Lord,"  Psalm  xxvi.  6.  He 
would  observe  the  appointed  ceremonies,  but  not  without 
cleansing  his  heart  as  well  as  his  hands.  Vain  man  is  apt  to 
rest  upon  outward  actaand  rites  of  worship:  but  this  most  al- 
:way8  be  practised.  The  words  are  in  the  present  tense,  I  wssh, 
I  compass.  Purity  in  worship  ought  to  be  our  continual  care. 
If  we  would  perform  a  spiritual  service,  wherein  we  would 
have  communion  with  God,  it  must  be  in  holiness :  if  we  would 
valk  with  Christ,  it  must  be  in  white,  Rev.  iii.  4 ;  alluding  to 
the  white  garments  the  priests  put  on,  when  they  went  to 
perform  their  service.  As  without  this  we  cannot  see  God  in 
beaven,  so  neither  can  we  see  the  beauty  of  God  in  his  own 
ordinances. 

[10,]  Spiritual  worship  is  performed  with  spiritual  ends,  with 
raised  aims  at  the  glory  of  God.  No  duty  can  be  spiritual  that 
has  a  canial  aim.  Where  God  is  the  sole  object,  he  ought  to 
be  the  [»incipal  end.  In  all  our  actions  he  is  to  be  our  end,  as 
he  is  the  principle  of  our  being;  much  more  in  religious  acts,  as 
he  is  the  object  of  our  worship.  The  worship  of  God  in  Scrip- 
ture, is  expressed  by  the  seeking  of  him,  Heb.  xi.  6:  him,  not 
our»eIpes;  all  is  to  be  referred  to  God.  As  we  are  not  to  live 
to  ourselves,  that  being  the  sign  of  a  carnal  state;  so  we  are  not 
to  worship  for  ourselves,  Rom.  xiv.  7,  8.  As  all  actions  are 
d^iominated  good  from  their  end,  as  well  as  their  object;  so 
upon  the  same  account  they  are  denominated  spiritual.  The 
eod  spiritualizes  our  natural  actions;  much  more  our  religious: 
then  are  our  focultiea  devoted  to  him  when  they  centre  in  him. 
If  the  intention  be  evil,  there  is  nothing  but  darkness  in  the 
whole  service,  Luke  xi.  34.  The  first  institution  of  the  Sab- 
bath, the  solemn  day  for  worship,  was  to  contemplate  the  glory 
•f  God  in  his  stupendous  works  of  creation,  and  render  him  a 
homage  for  them:  "  Thou  art  worthy,  0  Lord,  to  receive  glory, 
and  honour,  and  power:  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and 
for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created,"  Rev.  iv.  li.  No 
worship  can  be  returned,  without  a  glorifying  of  God;  and  we 
cannot  actually  glorify  him,  without  direct  aims  at  the  promot- 
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ing  hia  honour.  As  we  have  immediately  to  do  with  God,  w 
we  are  immediately  to  mind  the  praise  of  God.  As  we  are  not 
to  content  ourselves  with  habilual  grace,  but  be  rich  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  it  in  worship ;  so  we  are  not  to  acquiesce  in  habilual  ainM 
at  the  glory  of  God,  without  the  actual  out-dowings  of  our 
hearts  in  those  aims. 

It  ia  natural  for  man  to  worship  God  for  self:  self-righteon»- 
ness  is  the  rooted  aim  of  man  in  his  worship  since  his  revolt 
from  God,  and  being  sensible  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  natural 
actions,  he  seeks  for  it  in  his  moral  and  religious.  By  the  first 
pride  we  flung  God  off  from  being  our  Sovereign,  and  fi<HB 
being  our  end  ;  since  a  pharisaical  spirit  struts  it  in  nature,  not 
only  to  do  things  to  be  seen  of  men,  but  to  be  admired  by  God: 
"  Wherefore  have  we  fasled — and  thou  takest  no  knowledge?" 
Isa.  Iviii.  3.  This  is  to  have  God  worship  them,  instead  of 
being  worshipped  by  them.  Cain's  carriage  after  his  sacrifice, 
testified  some  base  end  in  his  worship ;  he  came  not  to  God  as 
a  subject  to  a  sovereign,  but  as  if  he  had  been  the  sovereign, 
and  God  the  subject ;  and  when  his  design  is  not  aQSwered,and 
his  desire  not  gratified,  he  proves  more  a  rebel  to  God,  and  a 
murderer  of  his  brother.  Such  base  scents  will  rise  np  in  onr 
worship  from  the  body  of  death  which  cleaves  to  us,  and  mix 
themselves  with  our  services,  as  weeds  with  the  fish  in  the  net. 
David  therefore,  after  his  people  had  offered  willingly  to  the 
temple,  begs  of  God,  that  their  hearts  might  be  prepared  to 
him,  I  Chron.  xzix.  18;  that  their  hearts  might  stand  right  to 
God,  without  any  squinting  to  self-ends. 

Some  present  themselves  to  God,  as  poor  men  offer  a  prexent 
to  a  great  person;  not  to  honour  him,  but  to  gain  for  themselves 
a  reward  richer  than  their  girt.  "  What  profit  is  it  that  wa 
have  kept  his  ordinance?"  Mai.  iii.  14.  Some  worship  him, 
intending  thereby  to  make  him  amends  for  the  wrong  they  have 
done  him;  to  wipe  off  their  scores,  and  satisfy  their  debts;  aa 
though  a  spiritual  wrong  could  be  recompensed  with  a  bodily 
service,  and  an  infinite  Spirit  be  outwitted  and  appeased  by  a 
carnal  flattery.  Self  is  the  spirit  of  carnality:  to  pretend  a 
homage  lo  God,  and  intend  only  the  advantage  of  self,  is  rather 
to  mock  him  than  worship  him.  When  we  believe  that  we 
ought  to  be  satisfied,  rather  than  God  glorified;  we  set  God 
below  ourselves;  imagine  that  he  should  submit  hisovn  honour 
lo  our  advantage ;  we  make  ourselves  more  glorious  than  God, 
as  though  wti  were  not  made  for  him,  but  he  has  a  being  only 
for  us :  this  is  to  have  a  very  low  esteem  of  the  majesty  of  God. 
Whatsoever  a  man  aims  at  in  worship  above  the  glory  of  God, 
that  he  forms  as  an  idol  to  himself  instead  of  God,  and  sets  up 
a  golden  image.  God  counts  not  this  as  a  worship.  The  offier- 
iBga  made  in  the  wilderness  for  forty  years  together,  Ood 
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Wteemed  as  not  offered  to  him :  "  Have  ye  offered  unto  toe 
nerifices  and  offerings  in  the  wilderness  for  forty  years,  O  honse 
ot  Israel?"  Amos  t.  25.  They  did  it  not  to  God,  but  to  them- 
selves; for  their  own  security,  and  the  attainment  of  the  pos- 
aeasioii  of  the  promised  land.  A  spiritual  worshipper  performs 
not  worship  for  some  hopes  of  carnal  advantage;  heusesordi- 
Bances  as  means  to  bring  Ood  and  his  soul  together ;  to  be  more 
fitted  to  honour  God  in  the  world,  in  his  particular  place. 
When  he  has  been  inflamed  and  humble  in  any  address  or 
duly,  be  gives  God  the  glory;  his  heart  suits  the  doxoJogy  at 
the  end  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  ascribes  the  kingdom,  power,  and 
glory  to  God  alone;  and  if  any  viper  of  pride  starts  out  upon 
him,  he  endeavours  presently  to  shake  it  off.  That  which  was 
the  first  end  of  our  framing,  ought  to  be  the  chief  end  of  our 
acting  towards  God;  but  when  men  have  the  same  ends  ia 
worship  as  brutes,  the  satisfaction  of  a  sensitive  part,  the  ser- 
vice is  no  more  than  brutish.  The  acting  for  a  sensitive  end, 
is  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  God  to  whom  we  address,  and 
unbecoming  a  rational  creature.  The  acting  for  a  sensitive  end, 
is  not  rational,  much  less  can  it  be  a  spiritual  service;  though 
the  act  may  be  good  in  itself,  yet  not  good  in  the  agent,  because 
be  wants  a  due  end.  We  are  then  spiritual,  when  we  have 
the  same  end  in  our  redeemed  services  as  God  had  in  his 
redeeming  love,  namely,  his  own  glory. 

[11.]  Spiritual  service  is  offered  lo  God  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
Those  only  are  spiritual  sacrifices,  that  are  offered  up  to  God 
by  Jesus  Christ,  1  Pet.  ii.  5;  that  are  the  fruits  of  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  Spirit,  and  offered  in  the  mediation  of  the  Son.  As 
the  altar  sanctifies  the  gift,  so  does  Christ  spiritualize  our  ser- 
vices for  God's  acceptation;  as  the  fire  upon  the  altar  separated 
the  airy  and  finer  parts  of  the  sacrifice  from  the  terrene  and 
earthly.  This  is  the  golden  altar  upon  which  the  prayers  of  the 
saints  are  offered  up  before  the  throne.  Rev.  viii.  3.  As  all  that 
we  have  from  God  streams  through  his  blood;  so  all  that  we 
give  to  God  ascends  by  virtue  of  his  merits.  All  the  blessings 
God  gave  to  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Sion,  Psal.  cxzxiv.  3; 
that  is,  from  the  gospel  hid  under  the  law ;  all  the  duties  we 
present  (o  God,  to  be  presented  in  Sion,  in  an  evangelical  man- 
ner: all  our  worship  must  be  bottomed  on  Christ.  God  has 
intended  that  we  should  honour  the  Son  as  we  hononr  the 
Father:  as  we  honour  the  Father  by  offering  our  service  only 
to  him,  so  we  are  to  honour  the  Son  by  offering  it  only  in  hia 
name.  In  him  alone  God  is  well  pleased,  because  in  him  alone 
be  finds  our  services  spiritual  and  worthy  of  acceptation :  we 
must  therefore  take  fast  hold  of  him  with  our  spirits,  and  the 
fiuter  we  hold  him,  the  more  spiritual  is  our  worship.  To  do 
soy  thing  in  the  name  of  Christ,  is  not  to  believe  tlie  worship 
Vol.  I.— 34 
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shall  be  accepted  for  itself,  but  to  hare  otir  eye  fixed  upon 
Christ  for  the  acceptance  of  it,  and  rot  to  rest  upon  the  work 
done,  as  carnal  people  are  apt  to  do.  The  creatures  present 
their  acknowledgments  to  God  by  man;  and  man  can  only  pie- 
seut  his  by  Christ.  It  was  utterly  unlawful  after  the  building 
of  the  temple,  to  sacrifice  any  where  else.  The  temple  being  a 
type  of  Christ,  It  is  utterly  unlawful  for  us  to  present  out  sei^ 
vices  in  any  other  name  than  bis. 

This  is  the  way  to  be  spiritual.  If  we  consider  God  out 
of  Christ,  we  can  have  no  oiher  notions  but  those  of  horror 
and  bondage.  We  behold  him  a  Spirit,  but  environed  with 
justice  and  wrath  for  sinners:  but  the  consideration  of  him  ia 
Christ,  veils  his  justice,  draws  forth  his  mercy,  represents  him 
more  a  Father  than  a  Judge.  In  Christ  the  aspect  of  justice  is 
changed,  and  by  that  the  temper  of  the  creature;  so  that  in 
and  by  this  Mediator,  we  can  have  a  spiritual  boldness,  and 
access  to  God  with  confidence,  Eph.  iii.  12;  whereby  the  spirit 
is  kept  from  benumbedness  and  distraction,  and  our  sotils 
quickened  and  refined.  The  thoughls  kept  upon  Christ  in  a 
duty  of  worship,  quickly  elevate  the  soul,  and  spiritualize  the 
whole  service.  Sin  makes  our  services  black,  and  the  blood  of 
Christ  makes  both  our  persons  and  services  white. 

To  conclude  this  head. 

God  is  a  Spirit  infinitely  happy,  therefore  we  must  approadi 
to  him  with  cheerfulness;  he  is  a  Spirit  of  infinite  majesty, 
therefore  we  must  come  before  him  with  reverence;  he  isa 
Spirit  infinitely  high,  therefore  we  must  otfer  up  our  sacrifices 
with  the  deepest  humility;  he  is  a  Spirit  infmiicly  holy,  there- 
fore we  must  address  hitn  with  purity;  he  is  a  Spirit  infinitely 
glorious,  we  must  therefore  acknowledge  his  excellency  in  all 
that  we  do,  and  in  our  measures  coiitribule  to  his  glory,  by 
having  the  highest  aims  in  his  worship;  he  is  a  Spirit  infinitely 
provoked  by  us,  therefore  we  must  offer  up  our  worship  in  the 
name  of  a  pacifying  Medialor  and  Intercessor. 

3.  The  third  general  is,  why  a  spiritual  worship  is  doe  to 
God,  and  to  be  offered  to  him.  We  must  consider  the  object 
of  worship  and  ihe  subject  of  worship;  the  worshipper  and 
the  worshipped.  God  is  a  Spirirual  Being;  man  is  a  reasona- 
ble creature.  The  nature  of  God  informs  us  what  is  fit  to  be 
presented  to  him;  our  own  nature  informs  us  what  is  fit  to  be 
presented  by  us. 

■  Jieaxon  (1.)  The  best  we  have  is  to  be  presented  to  God  in 
fworship. 

(  -For  since  God  is  the  most  excellent  Being,  he  ia  to  be  served 
by  us  with  ihe  most  excellent  thing  we  have,  and  with  the 
choicest  veneration.  God  is  so  incomprehensibly  excellent, 
that  we  cannot  render  him  what  he  deserves;  we  must  render 
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him  what  we  are  able  to  offer;  the  best  of  our  affections;  the 
flower  of  our  stretigth;  the  cream  and  top  of  our  spirits.  By 
the  same  reason  that  we  are  bound  to  give  to  God  the  best 
worship,  we  must  offer  it  to  him  in  the  best  manner.  We  can- 
Dot  give  to  God  any  thing  too  good  for  so  blessed  a  Being: 
God  being  a  great  King,  slight  services  become  not  his  majesty, 
Mai.  i.  13,  14.  It  is  unbecoming  the  majesty  of  God,  and  the 
reason  of  a  creature,to  give  him  a  trivial  thing:  it  is  unworthy 
to  bestow  the  best  of  our  strength  on  our  lust,  and  the  worst 
and  weakest  in  the  service  of  God.  An  infinite  Spirit  should 
have  affections  as  near  to  infinite  as  we  can:  as  he  is  a  Spirit 
without  bounds,  so  he  shonld  have  a  service  without  iimifs. 
When  we  have  given  him  all,  we  cannot  serve  him  according 
to  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  Josh.  xxiv.  lH.  And  shall  we 
give  him  less  than  all?  His  infinite  excellRncy,  and  our  de- 
pendence on  him  as  creatures,  demand  the  choicest  adoration: 
our  spirits  being  the  noblest  part  of  our  nature,  are  as  due  to 
him  as  the  service  of  our  bodies,  which  are  the  vilest.  To  serve 
bimwiih  the  worst  only,  is  to  diminish  his  honour. 

Under  the  law,  God  commanded  the  best  to  be  offered  him. 
He  would  have  the  males,  the  best  of  the  kind;  the  fat,  the 
best  of  the  creature,'  Exod.  xxix.  13.  He  commanded  them  to 
offer  him  the  firstlings  of  the  flock;  not  the  firstlings  of  the 
womb,  but  the  firstlings  of  the  year;  the  Jewish  cattle  having 
two  breeding  times,  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  The  latter  breed  was  the  weaker,  which 
Jacob  knew.  Gen.  xxx.  41,  •12,  when  he  laid  the  rods  before 
the  cattle  when  they  were  strong  in  the  spring,  and  withheld 
them  when  they  were  feeble  in  the  autumn.  One  reason  (aa 
the  Jews  say)  why  God  accepted  not  the  offerings  of  Cain  was, 
because  be  brought  the  meanest,  not  the  best  of  the  fruit;  and 
therefore  it  is  said,  only  that  he  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the 
ground,  Gen.  iv.  3;  not  the  first  of  the  fruit,  or  the  best  of  the 
fruit,  as  Abel,  who  brought  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  the 
fat  thereof,  ver,  4. 

And  this  the  heathen  practised  by  the  light  of  nature.  Tliey 
for  the  most  part  offered  males,  as  being  more  worthy;  and 
burnt  (he  male,  not  the  female  frankincense,  as  it  is  divided  into 
those  two  kinds.  They  offered  the  best,  when  they  offered 
their  children  to  Moloch.  Nothing  more  excellent  than  man, 
and  nothing  dearer  to  parents  than  their  children,  which  are 
parts  of  themselves.  When  the  Israelites  would  have  a  golden 
calf  for  a  representation  of  God,  they  would  dedicate  their 
jewels,  and  strip  their  wives  and  children  of  their  richest  orna- 
ments,  to  show  their  devotion.  Shall  men  serve  their  dumb 
idols  with  the  beat  of  their  substance,  and  the  strength  of  their 
1  Th«  inwud  &t,  not  tbe  offO. 
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souls,  and  shall  the  living  Qod  have  a  duller  service  from  m 
than  idols  had  from  them?  God  requires  no  such  hard,  bat  de- 
lightful worship  from  us,  our  spirits. 

All  creatures  serve  man,  by  the  providential  order  of  God, 
with  the  best  they  have.  As  we  by  God's  appointment  receive 
from  creatures  the  best  they  can  give,  ought  we  not  with  a  free 
will  to  render  to  God  the  best  we  can  offer?  The  beasts  give 
us  their  best  fat;  the  trees  iheir  best  fruit;  the  sun  its  best  light; 
the  fountains  their  best  streams:  shall  God  order  us  the  best 
from  creatures,  and  we  put  him  off  with  the  worst  from  our- 
selves  ? 

God  has  given  us  the  choicest  thing  he  had.  A  Redeemer, 
that  was  the  power  of  God,  and  (he  wisdom  of  God:  the  beat 
he  had  in  heaven,  his  own  Son,  and  in  'himself  a  sacrifice  for 
us,  that  we  might  be  able  to  present  ourselves  a  sacrifice  to 
him.  And  Christ  offered  himself  for  us,  the  best  he  had,  and 
that  with  the  strength  of  the  Deity  through  the  eternal  Spirit; 
and  shall  we  grudge  God  the  best  part  of  ourselves?  As  God 
would  have  a  worship  from  his  creature,  so  it  must  be  with  the 
best  part  of  his  creature.  If  we  have  given  ourselves  to  the 
Lord,  Z  Cor.  viii.  5,  we  can  worship  with  no  less  than  oin> 
selves.  What  is  the  man  without  his  spirit?  If  we  are  to  wor- 
ship God  with  all  that  we  have  received  from  him,  we  must 
worship  him  with  the  best  part  we  have  received  from  him:  it 
is  but  a  small  glory  we  can  give  him  wilh  the  best,  and  shall 
we  deprive  him  of  his  right  by  giving  him  the  worst?  As  what 
we  are  is  from  God,  so  what  we  are  ought  to  be  for  God 
Creation  is  the  foundation  of  worship:  "Serve  the  Lord  with 
gladness. — Know  ye  that  the  Lord  he  is  God ;  it  is  he  that  hath 
made  us,"  Fsal.  c.  2,  3.  He  has  ennobled  us  wilh  spirituid 
affections;  where  is  it  fittest  for  us  to  employ  them,  but  upoa 
him?  and  at  what  time,  but  when  we  come  solemnly  to  con- 
verse with  him?  Is  it  justice  to  deny  him  the  honour  of  his  beat 
gift  to  us?  Our  souls  are  more  his  gift  to  us, than  any  thing  in 
the  world:  other  things  are  so  given  that  they  are  often  taken 
from  us,  but  our  spirits  are  the  most  durable  gift  Rational 
faculties  cannot  be  removed  whhout  a  dissolution  of  nature. 

Well,  then,  as  he  is  God,  he  is  to  be  honoured  with  all  the 
propensions  and  ardour  that  the  infiniteness  and  excellency  of 
such  a  Being  reqtiire,  and  the  incomparable  obligations  he  has 
laid  upon  us  in  this  state  deserve  at  our  hands:  in  all  our  wor- 
ship, therefore,  our  minds  ought  to  be  filled  with  the  highert 
admiration,  love,  and  reverence.  Since  our  end  was  to  glorify 
God,  we  answer  not  our  end,  and  honour  him  not,  unless  we 
give  him  the  choicest  we  hare.' 

Reason  (2.)  We  cannot  else  act  towards  Ood  according  to 

'  Amjrrddos  Mor.  torn.  S.  p.  311. 
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the  nature  of  rational  creatures.  Spiritual  worship  is  due  to 
God,  because  of  his  nature,  and  due  from  us,  because  of  our 
nature.  As  we  are  to  adore  God,  so  we  are  to  adore  him  as 
men.  The  nature  of  a  rational  creature  makes  this  impression 
apon  hita:  he  canoot  view  his  own  nature  without  having  this 
duty  striking  upon  his  mind.  As  he  knows  by  inspection  into 
himself,  that  there  is  a  God  that  made  him;  ao,  that  he  is 
made  to  be  in  subjection  to  God,  subjection  to  him  in  his  spirit 
as  well  as  his  body,  and  ought  morally  to  testify  his  natural 
dependence  on  him.  His  consiitution  informs  him  that  he  has 
a  capacity  to  converse  with  God ;  that  he  cannot  converse  with 
bim,  but  by  those  inward  faculties:  if  it  could  be  managed  by 
his  body  without  hia  spirit,  beasts  might  as  well  converse  with 
God  as  men.  It  can  never  be  a  reasonable  service  as  it  ought 
to  be,  Rom.  zii.  1,  unless  the  reasonable  faculties  be  employed 
in  the  management  of  it.  It  must  be  a  worship  prodigiously 
lame,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  chiefest  part  of  man  with 
it  As  we  are  to  act  conformably  to  the  nature  of  the  object, 
80  also  If  the  nature  of  our  own  faculties.  Our  faculties  in  the 
very  gift  of  them  to  us  were  destined  to  be  exercised;  about 
what? — What?  All  other  things  but  the  Author  of  themi  It 
is  a  conceit  cannot  enter  into  the  heart  of  a  rational  creature, 
that  he  should  act  as  such  a  creature  in  other  things,  and  as  a 
stone  in  things  relating  to  the  donor  of  them;  as  a  man,  with 
bis  mind  about  him,  in  the  affairs  of  the  world;  as  a  beast, 
without  reason,  in  his  acts  towards  God.  If  a  man  did  not 
employ  his  reason  in  other  things,  he  would  be  an  unprofitable 
creature  in  the  world:  if  he  do  not  employ  his  spiritual  facul- 
ties in  worship,  he  denies  them  the  proper  end  and  use  for 
which  they  were  given  him ;  it  is  a  practical  denial  that  God 
has  given  him  a  soul,  and  that  God  has  any  right  to  the  exer- 
cise o(  it.  If  there  were  no  worship  appointed  by  God  in  the 
world,  the  natural  inclination  of  man  to  some  kind  of  religioD 
would  be  in  vain;  and  if  our  inward  faculties  were  not  em- 
ployed in  the  duties  of  religion,  they  would  be  in  vain.  The 
true  end  of  God  in  the  endowment  of  us  with  them  would  be 
defeated  by  us,  as  much  as  lies  in  us,  if  we  did  not  serve  him 
with  that  which  we  have  fr«Di  him  solely  at  his  own  cost.  As 
no  man  can  with  reason  conclude,  that  the  rest  commanded  on 
the  Sabbath  and  the  sanctification  of  it,  was  only  a  rest  of  the 
body,  (that  had  been  performed  by  the  beasts  as  well  as  men,) 
but  some  higher  end  was  aimed  at  for  the  rational  creature; 
so  no  man  can  think  that  the  command  for  worship  terminated 
only  in  the  presence  of  the  body;  that  God  should  give  the 
command  to  man  as  a  reasonable  creature,  and  expect  do  other 
service  from  him  than  that  of  a  brute. 
God  did  not  require  a  worship  from  man,  for  any  want  he 
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had,  or  any  essential  honour  that  could  accrue  to  Mm;  but  thai 
men  might  testify  their  gratitude  to  him,  and  dependence  on 
him.  It  is  the  most  horrid  ingratitude  not  to  have  lively  and 
deep  sentiments  of  grntilude  after  such  obligations,  and  tiotlo 
make  those  due  acknowledgments  that  are  proper  for  a  rational 
creature.  Religion  is  the  highest  and  choicest  act  of  a  reason- 
able creature;  no  creature  under  heaven  is  capable  of  it  that 
wants  reason.  As  it  is  a  violation  of  reason  not  to  worship 
God,  so  it  is  no  less  a  violation  of  reason  not  to  worship  him 
with  the  heart  and  spirit:  it  is  a  high  dishonour  to  God,  and 
defrauds  him  not  only  of  the  service  due  to  him  from  man,  but 
that  which  is  due  to  him  from  all  the  creatures.  Every  cre&- 
lure,  as  it  is  an  effect  of  God's  power  and  wisdom,  does  pas- 
sively worship  God;  that  is,  it  affords  matter  of  adoration 
to  man  tliat  has  reason,  to  collect  it  and  return  it  where  it  t8 
due.  Without  the  exercise  of  the  soul  wo  can  no  more  hand 
it  to  God,  than  without  such  an  exercise  we  can  gather  it  ftom 
the  creature.  So  that  by  this  neglect,  the  creatures  are  re- 
strained from  answering  iheir  chief  end;  they  cannot  pay  any 
service  to  God  without  man;  nor  can  man,  without  the  em- 
ployment of  his  ralioual  faculties,  render  a  homage  to  God, 
any  more  than  beasts  can.  This  engagement  of  our  inward 
power  stands  firm  and  inviolable,  let  the  modes  of  worship  be 
what  they  will,  or  the  changes  of  them  by  the  sovereign  au- 
thority of  God  never  so  frequent;  this  could  not  expire  or  be 
changed,  as  long  as  the  nature  of  man  endured.  As  man  had 
not  been  capable  of  a  command  for  worship,  unless, he  had 
been  endued  with  spiritual  faculties;  so  he  is  not  active  in  a 
true  practice  of  worship,  unless  tliey  be  Employed  by  him  in  it. 
The  constitution  of  man  makes  this  manner  of  worship  per- 
petually obligatory:  and  the  obligation  can  never  cease,  till 
man  cease  to  be  a  creature  furnished  with  such  faculties.  In 
our  worship  therefore,  if  we  would  act  like  rational  creatures, 
we  should  extend  all  the  powers  of  our  souls  to  the  utmost 
pitch,  and  essay  to  have  apprehensions  of  God  equal  to  the 
excellency  of  his  nature,  which  though  we  may  attempt,  we 
can  never  attain. 

Season  (3.)  Without  this  engagement  of  our  spirits,  no  act 
]b  an  act  of  worship.  True  worship  being  an  acknowledgment 
of  God  and  the  perfections  of  his  nature,  results  only  fromUie 
soul,  that  only  being  capable  of  knowing  God  and  those  per- 
fections which  are  the  object  and  motive  of  worship.  The 
posture  of  the  body  is  but  to  testify  the  inward  temper  and 
affection  of  the  mind:  if  therefore  it  testifies  what  it  is  not,  it 
is  a  lie  and  no  worship.  The  cringes  a  beast  may  be  taught  to 
make  to  an  altar,  may  as  well  be  called  worship;  since  a  man 
thinks  as  little  of  that  God  be  pretends  to  honour,  as  the  beast 
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dMS  of  the  altar  to  which  he  bows.  Worship  is  a  reverent  re- 
membrance of  God,  and  giving  some  hononi  to  bim  with  the 
intention  of  the  soul:  it  cannot  justly  have  the  name  of  wor- 
ihip,  that  wants  the  essential  part  of  it.  It  is  an  ascribing  to 
God  die  glory  of  liis  nature,  an  owning  of  subjection  and  obedi- 
eoce  to  him  as  our  sovereign  Lord:  this  is  as  impossible  to  be 
performed  without  the  spirit,  as  that  there  can  be  life  and  mo- 
tion in  a  body  without  a  soul  It  is  a  drawing  near  to  Ood, 
Dot  it)  regard  of  his  essential  presence;  so  alt  things  are  near 
to  God;  but  in  an  acknowledgment  of  his  excellency,  which  is 
an  act  of  the  spirit:  without  this,  the  worst  of  men  in  a  place 
of  worriiip  are  as  near  to  God  as  the  best.  The  necessity  of 
the  conjunction  of  our  soul  arises  from  the  nature  of  worship, 
which  being  the  most  serious  thing  we  can  be  employed  in,  the 
highest  converse  with  the  highest  object,  requires  the  choicest 
temper  of  spirit  in  the  performance.  That  cannot  be  an  act  of 
worship  which  is  not  an  act  of  piety  and  virtue;  but  there  is 
BO  act  of  virtue  done  by  the  members  of  Ihe  body,  without  iho 
concurrence  of  the  powers  of  ihe  sonl.  We  may  as  well  call 
the  presence  of  a  dead  carcass  in  a  place  of  worship  an  act  of 
religion,  as  Ihe  presence  of  a  living  body  without  an  intent 
spirit  The  separation  of  the  soul  from  one  is  natural,  the 
other  moral;  that  renders  the  body  lifeless,  tnit  this  renders  the 
actloalhsome  to  God.  As  the  being  of  the  soul  gives  life  to 
the  body,  so  the  operation  of  the  soul  gives  life  to  the  actions. 
As  he  cannot  be  a  man  that  wants  the  form  of  a  man,  a  rational 
soul;  so  (hat  cannot  be  a  worship  that  wants  an  essential  part, 
the  act  of  the  spirit.  God  will  not  vouchsafe  any  acts  of  man 
so  noble  a  title,  without  the  requisite  qualifications:  "They 
shall  go  whh  their  flocks  and  with  their  herds  to  seek  the 
Lord,"  Hos.  V.  6;  a  multitude  of  lambs  and  bullocks  for  sacri- 
fice, to  appease  God's  anger.  God  would  not  give  it  the  title 
of  worship,  though  instituted  by  himself,  when  it  wanted  the 
qualities  of  such  a  service:  the  spirit  of  whoredom  was  in  the 
midst  of  them,  ver.  4.  In  the  judgment  of  our  Saviour,  it  is  a 
vain  worship,  when  the  traditions  of  men  are  taught  for  the 
doctrines  of  God,  Matt.  xv.  9;  and  no  less  vain  must  it  be, 
when  the  bodies  of  men  are  presented  to  supply  the  place  of 
their  spirits.  As  an  omission  of  duty  is  a  contempt  of  God's 
sovereign  authority,  so  the  omission  of  the  manner  of  it  is  a 
contempt  of  it,  and  of  his  amiable  excellency;  and  that  which 
is  a  contempt  and  mockery  can  lay  no  just  claim  to  the  title  of 
worship. 

Reason  (4.)  There  is  in  worship  an  approach  of  God  toman. 
It  was  instituted  to  this  purpose,  that  God  might  give  out  hia 
blessings  to  manj:  and  ought  not  our  spirits  to  be  prepared  and 
ready  to  receive  his  communications?  We  are  in  such  acts  more 
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peculiarly  in  his  presence.  In  the  Israelites  bearing  the  law, 
it  is  said  God  was  to  come  among  them,  Ezod.  xiz.  10,  U. 
Tlien  men  are  said  to  stand  before  the  Lord,  Deut  x.  S:  God 
before  whom  I  stand,  1  Kings  zvii.  1,  Ihat  is,  whom  I  worship; 
and  therefore  when  Cain  forsook  the  worship  of  God  settled  in 
his  father's  family,  he  is  said  to  go  out  from  the  presence  of  the 
l,ord.  Gen.  iv.  16.  God  is  essentially  present  in  the  world; 
graciously  present  in  his  church.  The  name  of  the  evangelical 
city  is  Jehovah  Shammah,  "  The  Lord  is  there,"  Ezek.  zlviii. 
35.  God  is  more  graciously  present  in  the  evangelical  institu- 
tions, than  in  the  legal ;  he  "  loveth  the  gates  of  Zion  more  than 
all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob,"  Psal.  Izzxvii.  H;  his  evangelical 
law  and  worship,  which  was  to  go  forth  from  Zion,  as  the  other 
did  from  Sinai,  Alic.  iv.  s.  God  delights  to  approach  lo  men, 
and  converse  with  them  in  the  worship  instituted  in  the  go»- 
pel,  more  than  in  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob.  If  God  be  graci- 
ously  present,  ought  not  we  to  be  spiritually  present?  A  Ufeless 
carcass  service  becomes  not  so  high  and  delectable  a  preaeooe 
as  this.  It  is  to  thrust  him  from  us,  not  invite  him  to  us:  it 
is  to  practise  in  the  ordinances,  what  the  prophet  predicts  coo- 
cerning  men's  usage  of  our  Saviour;  there  is  no  form,  no  come- 
liness, nor  beauty  that  we  should  desire  him,  Isa.  liii.  S.  A 
slightness  in  worship,  reflects  upon  the  excellence  of  the  objeet 
of  worship.  God  and  his  worship  are  so  linked  together,  that 
whosoever  thinks  the  one  not  worth  his  inward  care,  esteems 
the  other  not  worth  his  inward  affection.  How  unworthy  a 
alight  is  it  of  God,  who  proffers  the  opening  his  treasure ;  the 
re-impressing  his  image ;  conferring  his  blessings ;  admits  ni 
into  his  presence,  when  he  has  no  need  for  us,  who  has  miUiocu 
of  angels  to  attend  him  in  his  court,  and  celebrate  his  praisel 
He  that  worships  not  God  with  his  spirit,  regards  not  God^ 
presence  in  his  ordinances,  and  slights  the  great  end  of  God  io 
them,  and  that  perfection  he  may  attain  by  them.  We  can  only 
expect  what  God  has  promised  to  give,  when  we  render  to 
him  what  he  has  commanded  us  to  present.  If  we  put  off  God 
with  a  shell,  he  will  put  us  off  with  a  husk.  How  can  we  ex- 
pect his  heart,  when  we  do  not  give  him  ours?  or  hope  for  the 
blessing  needful  for  us,  when  we  render  not  the  glory  due  to 
him?  It  cannot  be  an  advantageous  worship,  without  spiritual 
graces;  for  those  are  uniting,  and  union  is  the  ground  of  idl 
communion. 

Season  (5.)  To  have  a  spiritual  worship  is  God's  end  in  the 
restoration  of  the  creature;  both  in  redemption  by  his  Son, 
and  sanctification  by  his  Spirit.  A  fitness  for  spiritual  offer- 
ings, was  the  end  of  the  coming  of  Christ:  Mai.  iii.  3,  he  should 
Surge  them,  as  gold  and  silver  by  fire,  a  Spirit  burning  up  their 
rosa,  melting  them  into  a  holy  compliance  with  and  submiswMt 
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to  God.  To  what  purpose?  that  Ihey  may  offer  to  the  Lord 
an  offering  in  righteousness;  a  pure  offering  from  a  purified 
spirit.  He  came  to  bring  us  to  God,  1  Pel.  iii.  18,  in  such  a 
garb,  as  that  we  might  be  fit  to  converse  with  him:  and  can 
ve  be  thus,  without  a  fixedness  of  our  spirits  on  him? 

The  offering  of  spiritual  sacrifices  is  the  end  of  making;  a 
spiritual  habitation  and  a  holy  priesthood,  1  Fet.  ii.  5.  We 
can  no  more  be  worshippers  of  God,  without  a  worshipper's 
nature,  than  a  man  be  a  man  without  human  nature.  As  man 
was  at  first  created  for  the  honour  and  worship  of  God,  so  the 
design  of  restoring  that  image,  which  was  defaced  by  sin,  tends 
to  the  same  end.  We  are  not  brought  to  God  by  Christ,  nor 
are  our  services  presented  to  him,  if  they  be  without  our  spirits. 
Would  any  man  that  undertakes  to  bring  another  to  a  prince, 
introduce  him  in  a  slovenly  and  sordid  habit,  such  a  garb  that 
he  knows  is  hateful  to  him?  or  bring  the  clothes  or  skin  of  a 
man  stuffed  with  straw,  instead  of  the  person?  To  come  with 
our  skins  before  God  without  oui  spirits,  is  contrary  to  the 
design  of  God  in  redemption  and  regeneration. 

If  a  carnal  worship  would  hare  pleased  God,  a  carnal  heart 
would  have  served  his  turn,  without  the  expense  of  his  Spirit 
in  sanctification.  He  bestows  upon  man  a  spiritual  nature, 
that  he  may  return  to  him  a  spiritual  service;  he  enEigbtens  the 
understanding,  that  he  may  have  a  rational  service;  and  new 
moulds  the  will,  that  he  may  have  a  voluntary  service.  As  it 
is  the  milk  of  the  word  wherewith  he  feeds  us,  so  it  is  the  ser- 
Tice  of  the  word  wherewith  we  must  glorify  him.  So  much 
aa  there  is  of  confusedness  in  our  understanding,  so  much  of 
starting  and  levity  in  our  wills,  so  much  of  slipperioess  and 
skipping  in  our  affections,  so  much  is  abated  of  the  due  quali- 
ties of  the  worship  of  God,  and  so  much  we  fall  short  of  the 
end  of  redemption  and  sanctification. 

Season  (6.)  A  spiritual  worship  ia  to  be  offered  to  God,  be- 
cause no  worship  but  that  can  be  acceptable.  We  can  never 
be  secured  of  acceptance  without  it;,  he  being  a  Spirit,  nothing 
but  the  worship  in  spirit  can  be  suitable  to  him:  what  is  uii. 
■oitable,  cannot  be  acceptable:  there  must  be  something  in  us, 
to  make  our  services  capableof  being  presented  by  Christ  for 
an  actual  acceptation.  No  service  is  acceptable  to  God  by 
Jesas  Christ,  but  as  it  is  a  spiritual  sacrifice,  and  offered  by  a 
spiritual  heart,  1  Pet.  ii.  5.  The  sacrifice  is  first  spiritual,  be- 
fore it  be  acceptable  to  God  by  Christ:  when  it  is  an  otTering 
in  righteousness,  it  is  then,  and  then  only  pleasant  to  the  Lord, 
Mai.  iii.  3, 4.  No  prince  would  accept  a  gift  that  is  unsuitable 
to  his  majesty,  and  below  the  condition  of  the  person  that  pre- 
sents it:  would  he  be  pleased  with  a  bottle  of  water  for  drink, 
from  one  that  has  his  cellar  full  of  wine?  How  unacceptable 
Vol.  I.— 35 
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must  that  be,  that  is  unsuitable  to  the  Divine  majesty  I  a&d 
what  can  be  more  unsuitable,  than  a  withdrawing  the  opera- 
tions of  outsouIb  from  him  in  the  oblation  of  our  bodies?  Wo 
as  tittle  glorify  God,  as  God,  when  we  give  him  only  a  corpo- 
real worship;  as  the  heathen  did,  when  they  represented  him 
in  a  corporeal  shape,  Rom.  i.  21 :  one  as  well  as  the  other  denies 
his  spiritual  nature.  This  is  worse;  for  had  it  been  lawful  to 
represent  God  to  the  eye,  it  could  not  have  been  done,  but  by 
a  bodily  figure  suited  to  the  sense;  but  since  it  is  necessary  lo 
worship  him,  it  cannot  be  by  a  corporeal  attendance,  without 
the  operation  of  the  spirit.  A  spiritual  frame  is  more  pleasing 
to  God,  than  the  highest  exterior  adornments;  than  the  greatest 
gifts,  and  the  highest  prophetical  illumination.  The  glory  of 
the  second  temple  exceeded  the  glory  of  the  first.  Hag.  ii.  9. 
As  God  accounts  the  spiritual  glory  of  ordinances  most  benefi- 
cial for  ns,  so  our  spiritual  attendance  upon  ordinances  is  most 
pleasing  to  him:  he  that  offers  the  greatest  services  without  it, 
offers  but  flesh :  "  They  sacrifice  flesh  for  the  sacrifices  of  my 
offerings,  but  the  Lord  accepteth  them  not,"  Hos.  viii,  13.  Spi- 
ritual frames  are  the  soul  of  religious  services;  all  other  car^ 
riages  without  them  are  contemptible  to  this  Spirit.  We  can 
never  lay  claim  to  that  promise  of  God,  None  shall  seek  my 
face  in  vain;  we  affect  a  vain  seeking  of  him,  when  we  want 
a  due  temper  of  spirit  for  him.  And  vain  spirits  shall  have 
vain  returns.  It  is  more  contrary  to  ihe  nature  of  God's  holi- 
ness to  have  communion  with  such,  than  it  is  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  light  to  have  communion  with  darkness. 
4.  The  last  thing  is  to  make  use  of  (his. 
Use  (I.)  It  serves  for  information. 

[1,]  If  spiritual  worship  be  required  by  God,  how  sad  is  it 
for  them  that  are  so  far  from  giving  God  a  spiritoal  worship, 
that  they  render  him  no  worship  at  alll  I  speak  not  of  the 
neglect  of  public,  but  of  private ;  when  men  present  not  a  de- 
votion to  God  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other.  The  speech 
of  our  Saviour,  that  we  must  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in 
troth,  implies  that  a  worship  is  due  to  him  from  every  one. 
That  is  the  common  impression  upon  the  consciences  of  all 
men  in  the  world,  if  they  have  not  by  some  constant  course  in 
gross  sins,  hardened  their  souls,  and  stifled  those  natural  senti- 
ments. There  was  never  a  nation  in  the  world  without  some 
kind  of  religion,  and  no  religion  was  ever  without  some  modes 
to  testify  a  devotion:  the  heathen  had  their  sacrifices  and  pu- 
rifications, and  the  Jews,  by  God's  order,  had  their  rites,  where- 
by they  were  to  express  their  allegiance  to  God.  Consider,  . 
Worship  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  all  men.  It  is  a  homage 
mankind  owes  to  God,  under  the  relation  wherein  be  stands 
obliged  to  him;  it  ia  a  prime  and  immutable  jastioe  to  own  out 
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allegiance  to  him.  It  is  as  unchaogeable  a  truth  that  God  is 
to  be  worshipped,  as  that  God  is:  he  is  to  be  worshipped  as 
God,  as  Creator;  and  therefore  by  all,  since  he  is  the  Creator  of 
all,  the  Lord  of  all,  and  all  are  his  creatures,  and  all  are  bis 
subjects.  Worship  is  founded  upon  creation,  Fsal.  c  3,  3.  It 
b  due  to  God  for  himself  and  his  own  essential  excellence,  and 
therefore  due  from  all:  it  is  due  upon  the  account  of  man's 
nature,  as  the  human  rational  nature  is  the  same  in  all.  What- 
soever is  due  to  God  upon  the  account  of  man's  nature,  and 
the  natural  obligations  he  has  laid  upon  man,  is  due  from  all 
meo,  because  tbef  all  enjoy  the  beneHts  which  are  proper  to 
their  nature. 

Man  in  no  state  was  exempted,  nor  can  be  exempted  from 
it.  la  paradise  he  had  his  sabbaths  and  sacraments.  Man 
therefore  dissolves  the  obligation  of  a  reasonable  nature,  by 
neglecting  the  worship  o{  God. 

Keligion  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  minded.  As  soon  as  Noah 
came  out  of  the  ark,  he  contrived  not  a  habitation  for  himself, 
but  an  altar  for  the  Lord,  to  acknowledge  him  the  Author  of 
his  preservation  from  the  deluge.  Gen.  viii.  so.  And  where- 
soever Abraham  came,  his  first  business  was  to  erect  an  altar, 
and  pay  his  arrean  of  gratitude  to  God,  before  he  ran  upon 
the  score  for  new  mercies.  Gen.  xii.  7;  xiiL  4,  18;  he  left  & 
testimony  of  worship  wherever  he  came. 

Wholly  therefore  to  neglect  it,  is  a  high  degree  of  atheism. 
He  that  calls  not  upon  God,  says  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God, 
and  seems  to  have  the  Geniimenls  of  natural  conscience,  as  to 
God,  stided  in  him,  Psal.  xiv.  I,  4.  It  must  arise  from  a  con- 
ceit that  there  is  no  God,  or  that  we  are  equal  to  him,  adora- 
tion not  being  due  from  persons  of  an  equal  slate;  or  that  God 
is  unable  or  unwilling  to  take  notice  of  the  adoring  acts  of  his 
creatures.  What  is  any  of  these  but  an  undeifying  the  Su- 
preme Majesty?  When  we  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  paying 
any  homage  to  him,  we  are  in  a  fair  way  opinionativcly  to 
deny  him,  as  much  as  we  practically  disown  him.  Where  there 
is  no  knowledge  of  God,  that  is,  no  acknowledgment  of  God, 
s  gap  is  opened  to  all  licentiousness,  Hos.  iv,  1,  2;  and  that  by 
degrees  hardens  the  conscience,  and  razes  out  the  sense  of  God. 
Those  forsake  God  that  forget  his  holy  mountain,  Isa.  Ixv.  11; 
they  do  not  practically  own  him  as  the  Creator  of  their  souls 
or  bodies.  It  is  the  sin  of  Cain,  who  turning  his  back  upon 
worship,  is  said  to  go  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  Gen. 
iv.  16.  Not  to  worship  him  with  our  spirits,  is  against  his  law 
of  creation;  not  to  worship  him  at  all,  is  against  his  act  of  cre- 
ation; not  to  worship  him  in  truth  is  hypocrisy;  not  to  worship 
bim  at  all  is  atheism,  whereby  we  render  ourselves  worse  than 
the  worms  in  the  earth  or  a  toad  in  a  ditch. 
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To  perform  a  worship  to  a  false  god,  or  to  the  true  God  in  a 
false  manner,  seems  to  be  less  a  sin  ihan  to  live  in  perpetaal 
neglects  of  it.  Though  it  be  directed  to  a  false  object  instead 
of  God,  yet  it  is  under  the  notion  of  a  God,  and  so  is  aa  ao- 
knowledgment  of  such  a  being  as  God  in  the  world;  wbereaa, 
the  total  neglect  of  any  worship  is  a  practical  denying  of  the 
existence  of  any  Supreme  Majesty. 

Whosoever  constantly  omits  a  public  and  private  worship, 
transgresses  against  a  universally  received  dictate;  for  all  na- 
tions have  agreed  in  the  common  notion  of  worshipping  God, 
though  they  have  disagreed  in  the  several  modes  and  ritea 
whereby  they  would  testify  that  adoration.  By  a  worship  of 
God,  though  superstitious,  a  veneration  and  reverence  of  such 
a  Being  is  maintained  in  the  world;  whereas,  by  a  total  ne- 
glect of  worship,  he  is  virtually  disowned  and  discarded,  if  not 
from  his  existence,  yet  from  his  providence  and  goveniment  of 
the  world;  alt  the  mercies  we  breathe  in  are  denied  to  flow 
from  him.  A  foolish  worship  owns  religion,  though  it  bespat- 
ters it.  As  if  a  stranger  coming  into  a  country  mistakes  a 
subject  for  the  prince,  and  pays  that  reverence  to  the  subject 
which  is  due  to  the  prince.  Though  he  mistakes  the  object,  yet 
he  owns  an  authority;  or  if  he  pays  any  respect  to  the  true 
prince  of  that  country  after  the  mode  of  his  own,  though  ap- 
pearing ridiculous  in  the  place  where  he  is,  he  owns  the  autho- 
rity of  the  prince;  whereas,  the  omission  of  all  respect  would 
be  a  contempt  of  majesty.  And  therefore  the  judgments  i^ 
God  have  been  more  signal  upon  the  sacrilegious  contemners 
of  worship  among  the  heathen,  than  upon  those  that  were 
diligent  and  devout  in  their  false  worship;  and  they  geaeraliy 
owned  the  blessings  received,  to  the  preservation  of  a  sense 
and  worship  of  a  Deity  among  them.  Though  such  a  worship 
be  not  acceptable  to  God,  and  every  man  is  bound  to  offer  (o 
God  a  devotion  agreeable  to  his  own  mind;  yet  it  is  commend- 
able, not  as  worship,  but  as  it  speaks  an  acknowledgment  of 
such  a  being  as  God  in  his  power  in  creation,  and  his  benefi- 
cence in  his  providence. 

Weil  then,  omissions  of  worship  are  to  be  avoided.  Let  no 
man  execute  that  upon  himself,  which  God  will  pronounce  at 
last  as  the  greatest  misery,  and  bid  God  depart  from  him,  who 
will  at  last  be  loath  to  hear  God  bid  him  depart  from  him. 
Though  man  has  natural  sentiments  that  God  is  to  be  worship- 
ped, yet  having  a  hostility  in  his  nature,  he  is  apt  to  neglect,  or 
give  it  him  in  a  slight  manner.  He  therefore  sets  a  particular 
mark  and  notice  of  attention  upon  the  fourth  command, "  Re- 
member thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day."  Corrupt  nature  is 
apt  to  neglect  the  worship  of  God,  and  fiag  in  it:  this  command 
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therefore  which  coDcems  his  worship,  he  fortifies  with  several 


Nor  let  any  neglect  worship,  because  ihey  cannot  find  their 
hearts  spiritual  in  it.  The  further  we  are  from  God,  the  more 
caraal  shall  we  be.  No  man  can  expect  heat  by  a  distance 
from  the  sun-beams  or  olher  means  of  warmth.  Though  God 
commanded  a  circumcised  heart  in  the  Jewish  services,  yet  he 
did  not  warrant  a  neglect  of  the  outward  testimonies  of  religion 
he  had  then  appointed;  he  expected,  according  to  his  command, 
that  they  should  offer  the  sacrifices  and  practise  the  legal  puri- 
fications he  had  commanded;  he  would  have  them  diligently 
observed,  though  he  had  declared  that  he  imposed  them  only 
for  a  time.  And  our  Saviour  ordered  the  practice  of  those  posi- 
tive rites  as  long  as  the  law  remained  unrepealed,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  leper,  Mark  i.  44.  It  is  an  injustice  to  refuse  the  offering 
ourselves  to  God  according  to  the  manner  he  has  in  bis  wisdom 
|H«scribed  and  required. 

If  spiritual  worship  be  required  by  God,  then, 
[3,]  It  informs  us,  that  diligence  in  outward  worship  is  not 
to  be  rested  in.  Men  may  attend  all  their  days  on  worship, 
with  a  juiceiess  heart  and  unquickened  frame,  and  think  to 
compensate  the  neglect  of  the  manner  with  abundance  of  Uie 
matter  of  service.'  Outward  expressions  are  but  the  badges 
and  liveries  of  servioe,.not  the  service  itself.  As  the  strength 
of  sin  lies  in  the  inward  frame  of  the  heart,  so  the  strength  of 
worship  is  in  the  inward  complexion  and  temper  of  the  soul. 
What  do  a  thousand  services  avail,  without  cutting  the  throat 
of  our  carnal  affections?  What  are  loud  prayers,  but  as  sound- 
ing brass  and  tinkling  cymbals,  without  Divine  ^chanty?  A 
Pharisaical  diligence  in  outward  forms  without  inward  spirit, 
had  no  better  a  title  vouchsafed  by  our  Saviour,  than  that  of 
hypocritical.  God  desires  not  sacrifices,  nor  delights  in  burnl- 
odering;  shadows  are  not  to  be  offered  instead  of  substance. 
God  required  the  heart  of  man  for  itself;  but  commanded  out- 
ward ceremonies,  as  subservient  to  inward  worship,  and  goads 
and  spurs  unto  it:  they  were  never  appointed  as  the  substance 
of  religion,  but  auxiliaries  to  it.  What  value  had  the  offering 
of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  been  of,  if  he  had  not  had  a 
Divine  nature  to  qualify  him  to  be  the  priest?  And  what  is  the 
oblation  of  our  bodies,  without  a  priestly  act  of  the  spirit  in  the 
presentation  of  it?  Could  the  Israelites  have  called  themselves 
worshippers  of  God  according  to  his  order,  if  they  had  brought 
a  thousand  lambs  that  had  died  in  a  ditch,  or  lieen  killed  at 
botoei  They  were  to  be  brought  living' to  the  altar;  the  blood 
■hed  at  the  foot  of  it:  a  thousand  sacrifices  killed  without,  had 
not  been  so  valuable  as  one  brought  alive  to  the  place  of  offer- 
>  Dulte,  meltnK«  dei  Sermoiu,  Bar,  S. 
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ing.  Oae  sound  sacrifice  is  better  tban  a  thousand  rotten  ones. 
As  God  took  no  pleasure  in  the  blood  of  beasts  without  its  rela- 
tion to  the  antitype ;  so  he  takes  no  pleasure  in  the  outward 
rites  of  worship,  without  faith  in  the  Redeemer.  To  offer  a 
body  with  a  sapless  spirit,  is  a  sacrilege  of  the  same  nature  with 
that  of  the  Israelites  when  they  offered  dead  beasts.  A  man 
without  spiritual  worship  is  dead  while  he  worships,  though, 
by  his  diligence  in  the  externals  of  it,  he  may,  like  the  angel  of 
the  church  of  Sardis,  have  a  name  to  live,  Rev.  iii,  I,  What 
security  can  we  expect  from  a  multitade  of  dead  services?  What 
weak  shields  are  they  against  the  holy  eye  and  revenging  wrath 
of  God?  What  man,  but  one  out  of  his  wits,  would  solicit  a 
dead  man  to  be  his  advocate  or  champion? 

Diligence  in  outward  worship  is  not  to  be  rested  in. 

Use  (3.)  shall  be  for  examination:  let  us  try  ourselves  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  our  worship.  We  are  now  in  the  end 
of  the  world,  and  the  dregs  of  time;  wherein  the  apostle  pre- 
dicts, there  may  be  much  of  a  form  and  little  of  the  power  of 
godliness,  2  Tim.  iii.  1.  5:  and  therefore  it  stands  us  in  hand  to 
search  into  ourselves,  whether  it  be  not  thus  with  us;  whether 
there  he  as  much  reverence  in  our  spirits,  as  there  may  be  de- 
votion in  our  countenances  and  outward  carriages. 

[1.]  How  therefore  are  our  hearts  prepared  to  worship?  Is 
our  diligence  greater  to  put  our  hearts  in  an  adoring  posture 
than  our  bodies  in  a  decent  garb?  or  are  we  content  to  have  a 
muddy  heart,  so  we  may  have  a  dressed  carcass?  To  have  a 
spirit  a  cage  of  unclean  birds,  while  we  wipe  the  filth  from  the 
outside  of  the  platter,  is  DO  better  than  a  pharisaical  devotion, 
and  deserves  no  belter  a  name  than  that  of  a  whited  sepulchre. 

Do  we  take  opportunities  to  excite  and  quicken  our  spirits 
to  the  performance,  and  cry  aloud  with  David,  Awake,  awak^ 
my  glory?  Are  not  our  hearts  asleep  when  Christ  knocks: 
when  we  hear  the  voice  of  God,  Seek  my  face;  do  we  answer 
him  with  warm  resolutions,  Thy  face,  Lord,  we  will  seek? 
PsaL  xxvii.  8.  Do  we  comply  with  spiritual  motions,  and 
strike  while  the  iron  is  hot?  Is  there  not  more  of  reluctancy 
than  readiness?  Is  there  a  quick  rising  of  the  soul  in  reverence 
to  the  motion,  as  Eglon  to  Ehud;  or  a  sullen  hanging  the  head 
at  the  first  approach  of  it  ?  Or  if  our  hearts  seem  to  be  en- 
gaged, and  on  fire,  what  are  the  motives  that  quicken  that 
lire?  Is  it  only  the  blast  of  a  natural  conscience;  fear  of  hell; 
desires  of  heaven  as  abstracted  from  God?  Or  is  it  anafiectios 
to  God?  an  obedient  will  to  please  him;  longings  to  enjoy  him« 
as  a  holy  and  sanctifying  God  in  his  ordinances,  as  well  as  a 
blessed  and  glorified  God  in  heaven? 

What  do  we  expect  in  our  approaches  from  him?  Tliat 
which  may  make  divine  impressions  upon  us,  and  more  exactly 
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eoaroitn  ns  to  the  Divine  natare?  Or  do  we  design  nothing 
bat  an  empty  formality,  a  roliing  eye,  and  a  filling  the  air  with 
a  few  words,  without  any  openings  of  heart  to  receive  the  in- 
comes, which  according  to  the  nature  of  the  duty  might  be 
conveyed  to  us?  Can  this  be  a  spiritual  worship  ?  The  soul 
then  closely  waits  upon  him,  when  its  expectation  is  only  from 
bim,  Psal.  Ixii.  5.  Are  our  hearts  seasoned  with  a  sense  of 
■in;  R  sight  of  our  spiritual  wants;  raised  notions  of  God; 
glowing  affections  to  him;  strong  appetite  after  a  spiritual  ful- 
Dess  ?  Do  we  rouse  up  our  sleepy  spirits,  and  make  a  cove- 
nant with  all  that  is  within  us  to  attend  upon  him  ?  So  much 
as  we  want  of  this,  so  much  we  come  short  of  a  spiritual  wor- 
ship. In  Psal.  Ivii.  7.  "  My  heart  is  fixed,  0  God,  my  heart 
is  fixed!"  DaTid  would  fix  his  heart,  before  he  would  engage 
in  a  praising  act  of  worship:  he  appeals  to  God  about  it,  and 
tfiat  with  doubling  the  expression,  as  being  certain  of  an  inward 
preparedaess.  Can  we  make  the  same  appeals  in  a  fixedness  of 
spirit  f 

[2.]  How  are  our  hearts  fixed  upon  him,  how  do  they 
cleaTe  to  him  in  the  duty?  Do  we  resign  our  spirits  to  God, 
and  make  them  an  entire  holocaust,  a  whole  burnt-otfering  in 
his  worship  ?  Or  do  we  not  willingly  admit  carnal  thoughts 
to  mix  themselYes  with  spiritual  duties,  and  fasten  our  minds 
to  the  creature,  under  pretences  of  directing  them  to  the  Crea- 
tor? Do  we  not  pass  a  mere  compliment  on  God,  by  some 
superficial  act  of  devotion ;  while  some  covetous,  envious,  am- 
bitious, voluptuous  imagination  may  possess  our  minds  ?  Do 
we  not  invert  God's  order,  and  worship  a  lust  instead  of  God 
with  out  spirit,  that  should  not  have  the  least  service,  eithe? 
ft-om  our  souls  or  bodies,  but  4ith  a  spiritual  disdain  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  jnst  indignation  of  God?  How  often  do  we  fight 
against  his  will,  while  we  cry,  Hail,  Master;  instead  of  cruci- 
fying OUT  own  thoughts,  cniciiying  the  Lord  of  our  lives;  our 
outward  carriage  plEiusible,  and  our  inward  walk  naught!  Do 
we  not  often  regard  iniquity  more  than  God  in  our  hearts,  in  a 
lime  of  worship?  roll  some  filthy  imagination  as  a  sweet  mor- 
sel under  our  tongues,  and  taste  more  sweetness  in  that  than  in 
God?  Donotourspiritssmell  rank  of  earth,  while  we  offer  to 
heaven;  and  have  ws  not  hearts  full  of  thick  clay,  as  the 
hands  of  some  were  full  of  blood?  Isa.  i.  15.  When  we  sacri- 
fice, do  we  not  wrap  up  our  souls  in  communion  with  some 
sordid  foncy,  when  we  should  entwine  our  spirits  about  an 
amiable  God?  While  we  have  some  fear  of  him,  may  we  not 
have  a  love  to  something  else  above  him  ?  This  is  to  worship 
or  swear  by  (he  Lord  and  by  Malcham,  Zeph.  i.  5.  How  often 
does  an  apish  fiincy  render  a  service  inwardly  ridiculous,  under 
a  grave  ontward  posture;  skipping  to  the  shop,  wareliouse, 
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couDtmg-house  in  the  space  of  a  short  prayer!  and  we  are  be- 
fore God  as  a  Babel,  a  confusion  of  internal  languages;  and 
this  in  those  parts  of  worship  which  are  in  the  right  use  most 
agreeable  to  God,  proEtable  for  ourselves,  ruinous  to  the  king- 
dom of  sin  and  Satan^  and  means  to  bring  us  into  a  closer  com- 
munion with  the  Divine  Majesty!  Can  this  be  a  spiritual 
worship  ? 

[3.]  How  do  we  act  our  graces  in  worship?  Though  the 
instrument  be  strung,  if  the  strings  be  not  wound  up,  what 
melody  can  be  the  issue?  All  readiness  and  alacrity  discover  a 
strength  of  nature,  and  a  readiness  in  spirituals  discovers  a 
spirituality  in  the  heart.  As  unaffecting  thoughts  of  God  are 
not  spiritual  thoughts,  so  unaffecling  addresses  to  God  are  not 
spiritual  addresses.  Well  then,  what  awakenings,  and  eleva- 
tions of  faith  and  love  have  we?  what  strong  outflowjngs  of 
OUT  souls  to  him?  what  indignation  against  sin?  what  admira- 
tions of  redeeming  grace  ?  How  low  have  we  brought  our  cor- 
ruptions to  the  footstool  of  Christ,  to  be  made  his  conquered 
enemies?  How  sttaitly  have  we  clasped  our  faith  about  the 
cross  and  the  throne  of  Christ,  to  become  his  intimate  spouse? 
Do  we  in  hearing  hang  upon  the  lips  of  Christ;  in  prayer  tabs 
hold  of  God,  and  will  not  let  him  go;  in  confessions  rend  the  caul 
of  our  hearts,  and  indite  our  souls  before  him  with  a  deep  hu- 
mility? Do  we  act  more  by  a  soaring  love  than  a  drooping  fea^ 
So  far  as  our  spirits  are  servile,  so  far  they  are  legal  and  carnal; 
so  much  as  they  are  free  and  spontaneous,  so  much  they  ars 
evangelical  and  spiritual.  As  men  under  the  law  are  subject 
to  the  constraint  of  bondage  all  their  lifetime,  in  all  their  wor- 
ship, Heb.  ii.  15;  so  underthe  gospel  they  are  under  aconstraint 
of  love,  2  Cor,  v.  14.  How  th€n  are  believing  affections  exer- 
cised, which  are  always  accompanied  with  holy  fear,  a  fear  of 
his  goodness  that  admits  us  into  his  presence,  and  a  fear  to 
offend  him  in  our  act  of  worship?  So  much  as  we  have  of  forced 
or  feeble  affection,  so  much  we  have  of  carnality. 

[4.]  How  do  we  find  our  hearts  after  worship?  By  an  after- 
carriage,  we  may  judge  of  the  spirituality  of  it. 

How  are  we  as  to  inward  strength?  When  a  worship  is  spir- 
itually performed,  grace  is  more  strengthened,  corruption  mom 
mortified;  the  soul,  like  Samson  after  his  awakening,  goes  out 
with  a  renewed  strength.  As  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day 
by  day,  that  is,  every  day;  so  it  is  renewed  in  every  worship. 
Every  shower  makes  the  grass  and  fruit  grow  in  good  ground 
where  the  root  is  good,  and  the  weeds  where  the  ground  is 
naught ;  and  the  more  prepared  the  heart  is  to  obedience  in  other 
duties  after  worship,  the  more  evidence  there  is  that  it  has  beea 
spiritual  iu  the  exercise  of  it.  It  is  the  end  of  God  in  every  dis- 
pensation, as  in  that  of  John  Baptist,  "to  make  ready  a  people 
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prepared  for  the  Lord,"  Luke  i.  17.  When  the  heart  is  by 
vorship  prepared  for  fresh  acts  of  obedience,  it  has  a  more  ex- 
act watchfulness  against  the  encroachments  of  sin.  As  carnal  ' 
men  after  worship  sprout  up  in  spiritual  wickedness,  so  do  spir- 
itual worshippers  in  spiritual  graces:  spiritual  fruits  are  a  sign 
of  a  spiritual  frame.  Wben  men  are  more  prone  to  sin  after 
duty,  it  is  a  sign  there  was  but  little  communion  with  God  in 
it,  and  a  greater  strength  of  sin,  because  such  an  aci  is  contrary 
to  the  end  of  worship,  which  is  the  subduing  of  sin.  It  is  a  sign 
.  the  physic  has  wrought  well,  when  the  stomach  has  a  better 
appetite  to  its  appointed  food;  and  worship  has  been  well  per- 
formed, when  we  have  a  stronger  inclination  to  other  acts  well 
pleasing  to  God,  and  a  more  sensible  distaste  of  those  tempta- 
tions we  too  much  relished  before.  It  is  a  sign  of  a  good  con- 
coction, when  there  is  a  greater  strength  in  the  vitals  of  religion, 
a  more  eager  desire  to  know  God.  When  Moses  had  been 
praying  to  God,  and  prevailed  with  him,  he  puts  up  a  higher 
request,  to  behold  his  glory,  Exod.  xxxiii.  13.  IS.  When  the 
appetite  stands  strong  to  fuller  discoveries  of  God,  it  is  a  sign 
there  has  been  a  spiritual  converse  with  him. 

How  is  it  especially  as  lo  humility?  The  pharisees'  worship 
was,  without  dispute,  carnal;  and  we  find  them  not  more  hum- 
ble after  all  their  devotions,  but  overgrown  with  more  weeds 
of  spiritual  pride;  they  performed  them  as  their  righteousness. 
What  men  dare  plead  before  God  in  his  day,  they  plead  before 
bim  in  their  hearts,  in  their  day;  butthis  men  will  do  at  the  day 
of  judgment:  We  have  prophesied  in  thy  name!  Matt.  vii.  23. 
They  show  what  tincture  their  services  lef^  upon  their  spirits: 
that  which  excludes  them  from  any  acceptation  at  the  last  day, 
excludes  them  from  any  estimation  of  being  spiritual  in  this 
day.  The  carnal  worshippers  charge  God  with  injustice  in  not 
rewarding  them,  and  claim  an  acceptation  as  a  compensation 
due  to  them:  "  Wherefore  have  we  afflicted  our  soul,  and  thou 
takest  no  knowledge?"  Isa.  Iviii.  3.  A  spiritual  worshipper 
looks  upon  his  duties  with  shame,  as  well  as  he  does  upon  his 
sins  wiih  confusion,  and  implores  the  mercy  of  God  for  the  one 
as  well  as  the  other.  In  Psal.  cxiiii,  2,  the  prophet  David  aOer 
his  supplications  begs  of  God  not  lo  enter  into  judgment  with 
bim,  and  acknowledges  any  answer  that  God  should  give  him, 
as  a  fruit  of  his  faithfulness  to  his  promise,  and  not  the  merit  of 
his  worship:  "  In  thy  faithfulness  answer  me,"  ver.  1.  What- 
soever springs  from  a  gracious  principle,  and  is  the  brealh  of 
the  Spirit,  leaves  a  man  more  humble;  whereas  that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  a  stock  of  nature,  has  the  true- blood  of  nature  run- 
niog  in  the  veins  of  it^  namely,  that  pride  which  is  naturally 
derived  from  Adam. ---"The  breathing  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  in 
every  thing  lo  conform  osto  our  Redeemer;  that  being  the  main 
Vol.  I.— 36 
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work  of  his  ofBce,  is  his  vork  in  every  particular  Christais  act 
iofiuenced  by  him.  Now  Jesus  Christ  in  all  his  actions  was  an 
'  exact  pattern  of  humility.  After  the  institution  and  celebratioB 
of  the  supper,  a  special  act  of  worship  in  the  church,  though  he 
had  a  sense  of  all  the  authority  his  Father  had  given  him,  yet 
he  huRihlcs  himself  to  wash  his  disciples'  feet,  John  xiii.  £ — 5. 
And  after  his  sublime  prayer,  John  xvii,  he  humbles  himself  to 
the  death,  and  offers  himself  to  his  murderers,  because  of  his 
Father's  pleasure:  when  he  had  spoken  those  words,  he  went 
over  the  brook  Cedron  into  the  garden,  John  xviii.  I.  What  is 
the  end  of  God  in  appointing  worship,  is  the  end  of  a  spiritual 
heart  in  offering  it;  not  its  own  exaltation,  but  God's  glory. 
Glorifying  the  name  of  God,  is  tlie  fruit  of  that  evangelieal 
worship  (he  gentiles  were  in  time  to  give  to  God:  "  All  nations 
whom  thou  hast  made  shall  come  and  worship  before  thee,  0 
Lord;  and  shall  glorify  thy  name,"  Peal.  IxxzvJ.  9.  Let  us 
examine  then  what  debasing  ourselves  there  is  in  a  sense  of  our 
own  vileness,  and  distance  from  so  glorious  a  Spirit.  Self- 
denial  is  the  heart  of  all  gospel  grace.  Evangelical  spiritual 
worship  cannot  be  without  the  ingredient  of  the  main  evange- 
lical principle. 

What  delight  is  there  after  it?  What  pleasure  is  there,  and 
what  is  (he  object  of  that  pleasure?  Is  it  communion  we  have 
bad  with  God,  or  a  fluency  in  ourselves?  Is  it  something 
which  has  touched  our  hearts,  or  tickled  our  fancies?  As  the 
strength  of  sin  is  known  by  the  delightful  thoughts  of  it  after 
the  commission,  so  is  the  spirituality  of  duty,  by  the  object  of 
our  delightful  remembrance  after  the  performance,  it  was  « 
sign  David  was  spiritual  in  the  worship  of  God  in  the  taberna- 
cle when  he  enjoyed  it,  because  be  longed  for  the  spiritual  put 
of  it  when  he  was  exiled  from  it;  his  desires  were  not  only  f« 
liberty  to  revisit  the  tabernacle,  but  to  see  the  power  and  glory 
of  God  in  the  sanctuary,  as  he  had  seen  it  before,  Psalm  IxiiL 
S.  His  desires  for  it  could  not  haVe  been  so  ardent,  if  his  re- 
flection upon  what  had  passed  had  not  been  delightful ;  nor  could 
his  soul  be  poured  out  in  him  for  the  want  of  such  opportuni- 
ties, if  the  remembrance  of  the  converse  he  had  had  with  God, 
had  not  been  accompanied  with  a  delightful  relish,  Fsalm  xlii. 
4.  X<et  us  examine  what  delight  we  find  in  our  spirits  aA« 
worship. 

Use  (3.)  Is  of  comfort.  And  it  is  very  comfortable  (o  consi- 
der, that  the  smallest  worship  with  the  heart  and  spirit,  flowing 
from  a  principle  of  grace,  is  more  acceptable  than  the  most 
pompous  veneration;  yea,  if  the  oblation  were  as  precioos  as 
the  whole  circuit  of  heaven  and  earth  without  it.  That  God, 
that  values  a  cup  of  cold  water  give;i-  to  any  as  his  disciple, 
will  valae  a  sincere  service  above  acaiU.]r.6acrifioe.    God  has 
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Us  eye  upon  them  that  honour  his  nature;  he  ^onld  not  seek 
such  to  worship  him,  if  he  did  not  intend  to  accept  such  a  wor- 
ship fiom  them:  when  we  therefore  invoke  him,  and  praise 
him,  vhich  are  the  prime  parts  of  religion,  he  will  receive  it  as 
a  sweet  savour  from  us,  iad  overlook  infirmities  mixed  with 
the  graces. 

The  great  matter  of  discomfort,  and  that  which  makes  us 
question  the  spirituality  of  worship,  is  Uie  many  starts  of  our 
spirits  and  rovings  to  other  things. 

For  answer  to  which, 

[L.]  It  is  to  be  confessed,  that  these  starts  are  natural  to  us. 
Who  is  free  from  them?  We  hear  in  our  own  bosom,  a  nest 
of  turbulent  thoughts,  which,  like  bnsy  gnats,  will  be  buzzing 
about  us,  while  we  are  in  oui  most  inward  and  spiritual  con- 
verses. Many  wild  beasts  lurk  in  a  man's  heart,  as  in  a  close 
aad  covert  wood,  and  scarce  discover  themselves  but  at  our 
solemn  worship. 

No  duty  so  holy,  no  worship  so  spiritnal,  that  can  wholly 
privilege  us  from  them.  They  will  jog  us  in  our  most  weighty 
«mployments,  that,  as  God  said  to  Cain,  sia  lies  at  the  door, 
and  enters  in,  and  makes  a  riot  in  our  souls.  As  it  is  said  of 
wicked  men,  th^  cannot  sleep  for  multitude  of  thoughts,  Eccles. 
V.  12;  so  it  may  be  of  many  a  good  man,hecatmot  worship  for 
Bitiltilude  of  thoughts.  There  will  be  siarls,  and  more  in  our 
religious  than  natural  employments;  it  b  natural  to  man:  some 
therefore  think,  the  bells  tied  to  Aaron's  garments,  between  the 
pomegranates,  were  to  warn  the  people,  and  recall  their  fugi> 
live  minds  to  the  present  service,  when  they  heard  ihe  sound 
o{  them,  upon  the  least  motion  of  the  high  priest.  The  sacri- 
fice of  Abraham,  Ihe  father  of  the  faithful,  was  not  exempt  from 
the  fowls  pecking  at  it,  Gen.  xv.  11.  Zechariah  himself  was 
drowsy  in  the  midst  of  his  visions,  which  being  more  amazing, 
might  cause  a  heavenly  inlensencss:  "The  angel  that  talked 
with  me  came  again,  and  waked  me,  as  a  man  that  is  wakened 
out  of  his  sleep,"  Zech.  iv.  1.  He  had  been  roused  up  before, 
but  he  was  ready  to  drop  down  again;  his  heart  was  gone,  till 
the  angel  jogged  him.  We  may  complain  of  such  imaginations, 
as  Jeremiah  does  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews:  "  Our  persecutors 
aie  swifter  than  the  eagles,"  Lam.  iv.  19;  they  light  upon  ns 
with  as  much  speed  as  eagles  upon  a  carcass;  they  pursue  ua 
upon  the  mountain  of  Divine  institution,  and  they  lay  wait  for 
OS  in  the  wilderness,  in  our  retired  addres.<)es  to  God. 

And  this  will  be  so  while 

There  is  natural  corruption  in  ns.  There  are  in  a  godly 
man  two  contrary  principles,  flesh  and  spirit,  which  endeavour 
to  hinder  one  another's  acts,  and  are  always  stirring  upon  the 
offensive  or  defensive  part,  Gal.  v.  17.     The»e  is  a  body  of 
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deaib  continually  exhaling  its  noisome  rapours;  .it  ia  a  body  of 
death  in  our  worship,  as  well  as  in  our  natures;  it  snaps  our 
resolutions  asunder,  Rom.  vii.  19;  it  hinders  us  in  the  doing 
good,  and  contradicts  our  wills  in  the  stirring  up  evil.  This 
corruption  being  seated  in  all  the  faculties,  and  a  constant  do- 
mestic in  them,  has  the  greater  opportunity  to  trouble  tia,  since 
it  is  by  those  faculties  that  we  spiritually  transact  with  God; 
and  it  stirs  more  in  the  time  of  religious  exercises,  though  it  be 
iu  part  morti&ed ;  as  a  wounded  beast,  though  tired,  will  rage 
and  strive  to  its  utmost  when  the  enemy  is  about  to  fetch  a 
blow  at  it.  AIL  duties  of  worship  lend  to  the  wounding  of 
corruption;  and  it  is  no  wonder  to  feel  the  striving  of  sin  to 
defend  itself,  and  offend  us  when  we  have  our  arms  in  our 
bands  to  mortify  it,  that  the  blow  may  be  diverted  which  is 
directed  against  it. 

The  apostles  had  aspiring  thoughts;  and  being  persuaded  of 
an  earthly  kingdom,  expected  a  grandeur  in  it  And  thongh 
we  find  some  appearance  of  it  at  other  times;  as  when  they 
were  casting  out  devils,  and  gave  an  account  of  it  to  their 
Master,  he  gives  them  a  kind  of  check,  Luke  x.  SO,  intimating 
that  there  was  some  kind  of  evil  in  their  rejoicing  upon  that 
account;  yet  this  never  swelled  so  high,  as  to  break  out  into  a 
quarrel  who  should  be  greatest,  until  they  had  the  most  solemn 
ordinance,  the  Lord's  supper,  to  quell  it,  Luke  xxii.  £4.  Our 
corruption  is  like  lime,  which  discovers  not  its  fire  by  any 
smoke  or  heat,  till  you  cast  water,  the  enemy  of  fire,  upon  it; 
neither  does  our  natural  corruption  rage  so  moch,  as  when  we 
are  using  means  to  quench  and  destroy  it. 

This  corruption  will  remain  while  there  is  a  devil,  and  we  ia 
bis  precinct.  As  he  accuses  tis  to  God,  so  he  disturbs  us  » 
ourselves:  he  is  a  bold  spirit,  and  loves  to  intrude  himself  when 
we  are  conversing  with  God.     We  read  that  when  the  angela 

Jreseuted  themselves  before  God,  Satan  comes  among  them, 
ob  i.  6,  Motions  from  Satan  will  thrust  themselves  in  with 
our  most  raised  and  angelical  frames;  he  loves  to  uke  ofi' Jhe 
edge  of  our  spirits  from  God:  he  acts  but  after  the  old  rate;  he 
from  the  first  envied  God  an  obedience  from  man,  and  envied 
man  the  felichy  of  communion  wiih  God;  he  is  unwilhng  God 
should  have  the  honour  of  worship,  and  that  we  should  have 
the  fruit  of  it:  he  has  himself  lost  it,  and  therefore  is  unwil- 
ling we  should  enjoy  it;  and  being  "subtle,  he  knows  bow  to 
make  impressions  upon  us  suitable  to  our  inbred  corruptions, 
and  assault  us  in  the  weakest  part:  be  knows  all  the  avenues 
to  get  within  us,  (as  he  did  in  the  temptation  of  Eve,}  and 
being  a  spirit,  he  wants  not  a  power  to  dart  them  immediately 
upon  our  fancy;  and  being  a  spirit,  and  therefore  active  and 
nimble,  he  can  sboot  those  darts  faster  than  our  v 
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beat  them  off:  he  is  diligent  siso,  and  watches  for  bis  prey.^nd 
seeks  to  devoor  our  services  as  well  as  our  souls,  and  snatch 
OUT  best  morsels  from  us.  We  know  he  mixed  himself  with 
OUT  Saviour's  retirements  ia  the  wilderness,  and  endeavoured 
to  fly-btow  his  holy  converse  with  his  Father,  in  the  prepara- 
tioD  to  his  mediatory  work. 

Satan  is  God's  ape,  and  imitates  the  Spirit  in  the  oflBce  of  a 
remembrancer.  As  the  Spirit  brings  good  thoughts  and  Divine 
promises  to  mind,  to  quicken  our  worship;  so  the  devil  brings 
evil  things  to  mind,  and  endeavours  to  fasten  them  in  our  souls 
to  disturb  us.  And  though  all  the  foohsh  starts  we  have  in 
worship  are  not  purely  his  issue,  yet  being  of  kin  to  him,  he 
claps  bis  hands,  and  sets  them  on  like  so  many  mastiffs  to  tear 
the  service  in  pieces. 

And  both  those  distractions  which  arise  from  our  own  cor- 
ruption, and  from  Satan,  are  most  rife  in  worship,  when  we 
are  under  some  pressing  affliction.  This  seems  lo  be  David's 
case,  Psal.  Izxzvi.  When,  in  ver.  11,  he  prays  God  to  unite 
his  heart  to  fear  and  worship  his  name,  he  seems  to  be  under 
some  affliction,  or  fear  of  his  enemies;  "  0  free  me  from  those 
distractions  of  spirit,  and  those  passions  which  arise  in  my 
sool,  upon  considering  the  designs  of  my  enemies  against. me, 
and  press  upon  me  in  my  addresses  to  thee,  and  attendances  od 
thee."  Job  also  in  his  affliction  complains,  that  his  purposes 
were  broken  off,  Job  zvii.  11.  He  could  not  make  an  evea 
thread  ofthoughts  and  resolutions;  they  were  frequently  snap- 
ped asunder,  like  rotten  yarn  when  one  is  winding  it  up. 

Gkiod  men  and  spiritual  worshippers  have  lain  under  this 
trouble.  Though  they  are  a  sign  of  weakness  of  grace,  or  some 
obstiactions  in  the  acting  of  strong  grace,  yet  they  are  not 
always  evidences  of  a  want  of  grace.  What  arises  from  our 
own  corruption,  is  to  be  matter  of  humiliation  and  resistance; 
what  arises  from  Satan,  should  edge  our  minds  to  a  noble  con- 
quest of  them.  If  the  apostle  did  comfort  himself  with  his  dis- 
approving of  what  rose  from  the  natural  spring  of  sin  within 
him,  with  his  consent  to  the  law,  and  dissent  from  his  lust; 
and  diarges  it  not  upon  himself,  but  upon  the  sin  that  dwelt  in 
him,  with  which  be  bad  broken  off  the  former  league,  and  was 
iresolved  never  to  enter  into  amity  with  it;  by  the  same  reason 
we  may  comfort  ourselves,  if  such  thoughts  are  undeiighted  in, 
Kad  alienate  not  our  hearts  from  the  worship  of  God  by  all 
their  busy  intrtisiona  to  interrupt  us. 

[S.j  These  distractions  (not  allowed)  ii}ay  be  occasions  by  a 
holy  improvement  to  make  our  hearts  more  spiritual  after 
worship,  though  they  disturb  us  in  it,  by  answering  those  ends 
for  which  we  may  suppose  God  permits  them  to  invade  as. 
And  that  is,  when  they  are  occasions  to  humble  us; 
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For  our  carriage  in  the  particular  wor^ip.  There  ia  nothuig 
80  dangerous  as  spiritual  pride;  it  deprived  devils  and  men  of 
the  presence  of  God,  and  will  hinder  us  of  the  influence  of  God. 
If  we  had  raised  and  uninterrupted  motions  in  worship,  ve 
should  be  apt  to  be  lifted  up;  and  the  devil  stands  ready  to 
tempt  us  to  self-confidence.  You  know  how  it  was  with  Faal, 
S  Cor.  xii.  1 — 7;  his  bufietings  were  occasions  to  render  him 
more  spiritual  than  his  raptures,  because  more  humble.  God 
suffers  those  wanderings,  starts,  and  distractions  to  prevent  oiu 
spiritual  pride,  which  is  as  a  worm  at  the  root  of  spiritual  wor-> 
ship,  and  minds  us  of  the  dusty  frame  of  our  spirits,  how  easily 
they  are  blown  away;  as  he  sends  sickness  to  pot  us  in  mind 
of  the  shortness  of  our  breath,  and  the  easiness  to  lose  it.  God 
would  make  us  ashamed  of  ourselves  in  his  presence ;  that  we 
may  own,  that  what  is  good  in  any  duty,  is  merely  from  his 
grace  and  Spirit,  and  not  from  ourselves;  that  witb  Paul  w« 
may  cry  out,  by  grace  we  are  what  we  are,  and  by  grace  we 
do  what  we  do.  We  may  be  hereby  made  sensible,  that  God 
can  always  find  something  in  our  ezactest  worship,  as  a  ground 
of  denying  us  the  successful  fruit  of  it.  If  we  cannot  stand 
upon  our  duties  for  salvation,  what  can  we  bottom  upon  in 
ourselves?  If  therefore  they  are  occasions  to  make  us  out  of 
love  with  any  righteousness  of  our  own,  to  make  ns  break  our 
hearts  for  them,  because  we  cannot  keep  them  out ;  if  we  mourn 
for  them  as  oar  sins,  and  count  them  our  great  afflictionsi  we 
have  attained  that  brokennesa  which  is  a  choice  ingredient  in  a 
spiritual  sacrifice.  Though  we  have  heea  disturbed  by  them, 
yet  we  are  sot  robbed  of  the  success;  we  may  behold  an  an- 
swer of  our  worship  in  our  humiliation,  in  spite  of  all  of  them. 

For  the  baseness  of  our  nature.  These  unsteady  motions 
help  us  to  discern  that  heap  of  vermin  that  breeds  in  otrr  na- 
ttire.  Would  any  man  think  he  had  such  an  averseness  to  his 
Cre&tor  and  Benefactor,  such  an  unsuilableness  to  him,  such 
an  estrangedness  from  him,  were  it  not  for  his  inspection  int» 
his  distracted  frames?  God  suflers  this  to  hang  over  us  as  a 
rod  of  correction,  to  discover  and  fetch  out  the  folly  of  our 
hearts.  Could  we  imagine  our  natures  so  highly  contrary  to 
that  God  who  is  so  infinitely  amiable,  so  desirable  an  object; 
or  that  there  should  be  so  much  folly  and  madness  in  the  heart, 
as  to  draw  back  from  God  in  those  services  which  God  has  ap- 
pointed as  pipes  through  which  to  communicate  his  grace,  to 
convey  himself,  his  love,  and  goodness  to  the  creature?  If  there- 
fore we  have  a  deep  sense  of,  and  strong  refieetions  upon  our 
base  -nature,  and  bewail  that  mass  of  averseness  which  lies 
ttiere,  and  that  fulness  of  irreverence  towards  the  God  of  onr 
mwcies,  the  object  of  our  worship,  it  is  a  blessed  improvemeat 
of  our  wanderings  and.  diversions.    Certainly  if  any  Israelite 
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had  bronght  a  lame  and  rotten  lamb  to  be  sacrificed  to  Ood^ 
and  aAerward  had  bewailed  it,  and  laid  open  hie  heart  to  God 
in  a  sensibte  and  humble  confession  of  it,  that  repentance  had 
beeo  a  better  sacrifice,  and  more  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God, 
than  if  be  bad  brought  asound  and  a  living  offering. 

When  they  are  occasions  to  make  us  prize  duties  of  wor- 
ship: when  we  argue,  as  rationally  we  may,  that  they  are  of 
eingalar  use;  since  our  corrupt  hearts  and  a  maltcious  deril 
does  chiefly  endeavour  to  hinder  us  from  ihem;  and  that  we 
find  we  have  not  those  gadding  thoughts  when  we  are  upon 
worldly  business,  or  upon  any  sinfiU  design  which  may  dis> 
honour  God  and  wound  our  souls.  This  is  a  sign  sin  and  Satan 
dislike  worship;  for  he  is  too  subtle  a  spirit  to  oppose  that 
which  would  further  his  kingdom.  As  it  is  an  argument  the 
Scripture  is  the  word  of  God,  because  the  wickedness  of  the 
world  does  so  much  oppose  it,  so  it  is  a  ground  to  believe  the 
profitableness  and  excellency  of  worship,  because  Satan  and 
oar  own  unruly  hearts  do  so  much  interrupt  us  in  it.  If  there- 
fore we  make  this  use  of  our  cross  steps  in  worship,  to  have  a 
greater  value  for  such  duties,  more  affections  to  them  and  de- 
sires to  be  frequent  in  them,  our  hearts  are  growing  spiritual, 
under  the  weights  that  would  depress  them  to  carnality. 

When  we  take  a  rise  from  hence,  to  have  heavenly  admira- 
tions of  the  graciousness  of  God;  that  he  should  pity  and  par- 
don so  many  slight  addresses  to  him,  and  give  any  gracioiM 
retarns  to  ue.  Though  men  have  foolish  ranging  every  day, 
and  in  every  duty,  yet  free  grace  is  so  tender  as  not  to  punish 
Ihara:  "And  the  Lord  smelted  a  sweet  savour;  and  the  I<ord 
aaid  in  his  heart,  I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more 
for  man's  sake;  for  the  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from 
bis  youth,"  Gen.  viii.  el.  It  is  observable  that  this  was  just 
after  a  sacrifice  which  Noah  offered  to  God,  vei.  SO,  but  proba- 
bly not  without  infirmities  common  to  human  nature;  which 
may  be  grounded  upon  the  reason  God  gives,  that  though  he 
had  destroyed  the  earth  before,  because  of  the  evil  of  man's 
imaginations,  Gen.  vi.  5,  he  still  found  evil  imaginations.  He 
does  not  say  in  the  heart  of  Ham,  or  others  of  Noah's  family, 
but  in  man's  heart,  including  Noah  also;  who  had  both  the 
judgments  of  God  upon  the  former  world,  and  the  mercy  of 
God  in  bis  own  preservation  before  his  eyes;  yet  God  saw  evil 
imaginations  rooted  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  though  it  were 
so,  yet  he  would  be  merciful.  If  therefore  we  can,  after  find- 
ing our  hearts  so  vagrant  in  worship,  have  real  frames  oi 
thankfulness  that  God  has  spared  us,  and  be  heightened  in  our 
admirations  at  God's  giving  us  any  fruit  of  such  a  distracted 
worship;  we  uke  advantage  from  them,  to  be  raised  into  an 
evangelical  frame,  which  consists  in  the  humble  oeknowledg- 
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jQCQts  of  the  grace  of  God.  When  David  takes  &  revidw  of 
those  tumultuous  passions  which  had  ruffled  his  mind,  and 
possessed  him  with  unbelieving  notions  of  God  in  the  persons 
of  his  prophets,  Fsat.  cxvi.  1 1 ;  how  high  does  his  soul  mount 
in  astonishment  and  thankfulness  lo  God  for  his  mercy!  verse 
IS.  Notwithstanding  his  distrust,  God  did  graciously  perform 
his  promise,  and  answer  his  desire.  Then  it  is,  "  What  shall  I 
render  (o  the  X^rd  f"  His  heart  was  more  affected  for  it,  be- 
cause it  had  been  so  passionate  in  former  distrusts.  It  is  indeed 
a  ground  of  wondering  at  the  patience  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
that  he  should  guide  our  hearts  when  they  are  so  apt  to  start 
out;  as  it  is  the  patience  of  a  master  to  guide  the  hand  of  bis 
scholar,  while  he  mixes  his  writing  with  many  blots.  It  is  not 
one  or  two  infirmities  the  Spirit  helps  us  in,  and  helps  over,  bat 
many,  Rom.  viii.  36.  It  is  a  sign  of  a  spiritual  heart,  when  he 
can  take  a  rise  to  bless  God  for  the  renewing  and  blowing  up 
his  affections,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  incursions  from  &itftD 
to  the  contrary,  and  the  readiness  of  the  heart  too  much  to 
comply  with  them. 

When  we  take  occasion  from  thence  to  prize  the  mediation  of 
Christ.  The  more  distraciions  jog  us,  the  more  need  we  should 
see  of  going  out  to  a  Saviour  by  faith.  One  part  of  our  Sariour'a 
office  is  to  stand  between  us  and  the  infirmities  of  onr  wor- 
ship :  as  he  is  an  Advocate,  he  presents  our  services,  and  pleads 
for  them  and  us,  1  John  ii.  1;  for  the  sins  of  our  duties,  as  well 
as  for  our  other  sins,  Jesus  Christ  is  a  High  Priest,  appointed 
by  God  to  take  away  the  iniquities  of  our  holy  things,  which 
was  typified  by  Aaron's  plate  upon  his  mitre,  Exod.  zxviiL 
36.  38.  Were  there  no  imperfections,  were  there  no  creeping 
up  of  those  frogs  into  our  minds,  we  would  think  our  worship 
might  merit  acceptance  with  God  upon  its  own  account:  but  if 
we  behold  otir  own  weakness,  that  not  a  tear,  a  groan,  a  sigh 
is  so  pure,  but  must  have  Christ  to  make  it  entertainable;  that 
there  is  no  worship  without  those  blemishes;  and  upon  this, 
throw  all  our  services  into  the  arms  of  Christ  for  acceptance, 
and  solicit  him  to  put  his  merits  in  the  front,  to  make  our 
ciphers  appear  valuable;  it  is  a  spiritual  act,  the  design  of  God 
in  the  gospel  being  to  advance  the  honour  and  mediation  of  hia 
Son.  That  is  a  spiritual  and  evangelical  act,  which  answers 
the  erangelical  design.  The  design  of  Satan  and  our  own  cor- 
ruption is  defeated,  when  those  interruptions  make  us  run 
swifter,  and  take  faster  hold  on  the  High  Priest,  who  is  to  pre- 
sent our  worship  to  God,  and  our  own  souls  receive  comfort 
thereby.  Christ  had  temptations  offered  lo  him  by  the  devil  in 
his  wilderness  retirement,  that  from  an  experimental  knowledge 
he  might  he  able  more  compassionately  to  succour  us,  Heb.  il 
18.    We  have  such  assaults  in  oiu  retired  worship  especially, 
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that  we  may  be  able  more  bigbljr  to  value  him  and  his  media- 
tion. 

[3.3  Let  us  not  therefore  be  discouraged  by  those  inierrup- 
tiotis  and  starts  of  our  hearts; 

If  we  find  in  ourselves  a  strong  resistance  of  them.  The  flesh 
Till  be  lusting;  that  cannot  be  hindered;  yet  if  we  do  not  fulfil 
the  lusts  of  it,  rise  up  at  iis  command  and  go  about  its  work, 
we  may  be  said  to  walk  in  the  Spirit,  Gal.  v.  16,  17.  We  walk 
in  the  Spirit,  if  we  fulfil  not  the  lusls  of  (he  fiesh,  though  there 
be  a  lusting  of  the  flesh  against  the  Spirit.  So  we  worship  id 
the  Spirit,  though  there  be  carnal  thoughls  arising,  if  we  do  not 
fulfil  them;  though  the  stirring  of  them  discovers  some  contra- 
nely  in  us  to  God,  yet  the  resistance  manifests,  that  there  is  a 
principle  of  contrariety  in  us  to  them;  that  as  there  is  some- 
thing of  flesh  that  lusts  against  the  Spirit,  so  there  is  something 
of  Spirit  in  worship  which  lusts  against  the  flesh.  We  must 
take  heed  of  omitting  worship,  because  of  such  inroads,  and 
lying  down  in  the  mire  of  a  total  neglect.  If  our  spirits  are 
made  more  lively  and  vigorous  against  them;  if  those  cold  va- 
pours which  have  risen  from  our  hearts,  make  us  like  a  spring 
in  the  midst  of  the  cold  earth,  more  warm ;  there  is  in  this  case 
more  reason  for  us  to  bless  God,  than  to  be  discouraged.  Ood 
looks  upon  it  as  the  disease,  not  the  wilfulness  of  our  nature; 
as  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  not  the  willingness  of  the  spirit. 
If  we  would  shut  the  door  upon  them,  it  seems  they  are  unwel- 
come company;  men  do  not  use  to  lock  their  doors  upon  those 
they  lore:  if  they  break  in  and  disturb  us  with  their  imperti- 
nences, we  need  not  be  discomfited,  unless  we  give  them  a  share 
in  OUT  aflectioDS,  and  turn  our  back  upon  God  to  entertain  ihem. 
If  their  presence  tnakee  us  sad,  their  flight  would  make  us 
joyful. 

If  we  find  ourselves  excited  to  a  stricter  watch  over  our 
hearts  against  them;  as  travellers  will  be  careful  when  they 
come  to  places  where  they  have  been  robbed  before,  that  they 
be  not  so  easily  surprised  again.  We  should  not  only  lament 
when  we  have  had  auch  foolish  innaginations  in  worship  break- 
ing in  upon  us,  but  also  bless  God  that  we  have  had  no  more, 
nnce  we  have  hearts  so  fruitful  of  weeds.  We  should  give  God 
the  glory  when  we  find  oar  hearts  preserved  from  these  nitru- 
ders,  and  not  boast  of  ourselves,  but  return  him  our  praise  for 
the  watch  and  guard  he  kept  over  us  to  preserve  us  irom  such 
thieves. 

Let  us  not  be  discomforted;  for  as  the  greatness  of  our  sina 
upon  our  turning  to  God  is  no  hinderance  to  our  justification, 
because  it  does  not  depend  upon  out  conversion  as  the  merito- 
rious cause,  but  upon  the  infinite  value  of  our  Saviour's  satia- 
ftclion,  whidi  reaches  the  greatest  sins  as  well  as  the  least;  ao 
Vot.  I.— 37 
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the  miiliitude  of  oiti  bewailed  distractioRB  in  woiship  an  not  a 
hinderance  to  our  acceptation,  because  of  the  uDcontrollable 
power  of  Christ's  intercession. 

Use  (4.)  la  for  exhortation.  Since  spiritual  worship  is  dm 
to  God,  and  the  Father  seeks  such  to  worship  him,  how  much 
ahould  we  endeavour  to  satisfy  the  desire  and  order  of  God, 
and  act  conformable  to  the  law  of  our  creation  and  the  love  of 
redemption!  Our  end  must  be  the  same  in  worship  which  was 
God's  end  in  creation  and  redemption;  to  glorify  his  name,  set 
forth  his  perfections,  and  be  rendered  fit  as  creatures  and  re- 
deemed ones  to  partake  of  that  grace  wliich  is  the  fruit  of  wor- 
ship. An  evangelical  dispensation  requires  a  spiritual  homage; 
to  neglect  therefore  either  the  matter  or  manner  of  gospel  duties, 
is  to  put  a  slight  upon  gospel  privileges.  The  manner  of  duty 
is  ever  of  more  value  than  the  matter;  the  scarlet  dye  is  more 
precious  than  the  cloth  tinctured  with  it.  God  respects  more 
the  disposition  of  the  sacrificer  than  the  multitudeof  the  sacri* 
fices.  ■  The  solemn  feasts  appointed  by  God,  were  but  duns, 
as  managed  by  the  Jews,  Mai.  ii.  3.  The  heart  is  often  wel- 
come without  the  body,  but  the  body  never  grateful  without  the 
heart:  the  inward  acts  of  the  Spirit  require  nothing  from  with- 
out to  constitute  them  good  in  theniselves;  but  the  outward 
acts  of  devotion  require  inward  acts  to  render  them  savoury  to 
God.  As  the  goodness  of  outward  acts  consiste  not  in  the  acts 
themselves,  so  the  acceptabteness  of  them  results  not  from  tba 
acts  themselves,  but  from  the  inward  frame  animating  and 
quickening  those  acts,  as  blood  and  spirits  running  through  the 
veins  of  a  duty  to  make  it  a  living  service  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Imperfections  in  worship  hinder  not  God's  acceptation  of  it,  if 
the  heart,  spirited  by  grace,  be  there  to  make  it  a  sweet  savour. 
The  stench  of  burning  flesh  and  fat  in  the  legal  sacrifices,  might 
render  them  noisome  to  the  outward  senses;  but  God  smelt  a 
sweet  savour  in  them,  as  they  respected  Christ.  When  the 
heart  and  spirit  are  offered  np  to  God,  it  may  be  a  savoury  duty, 
though  attended  with  unsavoury  imperfections.  But  a  thou- 
sand sacrifices  without  a  stamp  of  faith,  a  thousand  spiritual 
duties  with  an  habitual  carnality,  are  no  better  than  stench  widi 
God. 

The  heart  must  be  purged,  as  well  as  the  temple  was  by  oar 
Saviour,  of  the  thieves  that  would  rob  God  of  his  due  wo^ip. 
Antiquity  had  some  temples,  wherein  it  was  a  crime  to  bring 
any  gold;  therefore  those  that  came  to  worship  laid  their  gold 
aside,  before  they  went  into  the  temple.  We  should  lay  aside 
our  worldly  and  trading  thoughts  before  we  address  to  worship: 
"  With  my  spirit  within  me  will  I  seek  thee  early,"  Isa.  zzvi  9. 

'  M«Uo>  ri  tanii^mr  irpJ{  to  *uv  Sviptav  ^9of  %iBii  evo/u'vuv  tt\i8<it- 
Porphyr,  6*  Abrttnentil. 
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Let  not  oar  minds  be  gadding  abroad,  and  exiled  from  Qod  aAd 
themselves.  It  will  be  thus  when  the  desire  of  our  soul  is  to 
his  name  and  the  remombraDce  of  him,  ver.  8.  When  he  has 
given  so  great  and  admirable  a  gift,  as  that  of  his  Son,  in  whom 
are  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  righteousness,  peace,  and 
pardon  of  sin,  we  should  manage  the  remembrance  of  his  name 
m  worship  with  the  closest  uniledness  of  heart,  and  the  most 
q>iritual  affections.  The  motion  of  the  spirit  is  die  first  act  ia 
religion ;  to  this  we  are  obliged  in  every  act.  The  devil  requires 
the  spirit  of  his  votaries:  should  God  have  a  less  dedication 
than  the  devil? 

Motives  to  back  this  exhortation. 

[1.]  Not  to  give  God  our  spirit  is  a  great  sin.  It  ia  a  mockery 
of  God,  not  worship;  contempt,  not  adoration,  whatever  our 
outward  fervency  or  protestations  may  be,'  Every  alienation 
of  oar  hearts  from  him  is  a  real  scorn  put  upon  him.  The  bc(« 
of  the  soul  are  real,  and  more  the  acts  of  the  man  than  the  acta 
of  the  body;  because  they  are  the  acts  of  the  choicest  part  of 
man,  and  of  that  which  is  the  first  spring  of  all  bodily  motions; 
it  is  the  xo'yst  liStaSitot,  the  "  internal  speech,"  whereby  we 
mtiat  ^>eak  with  God:  to  give  him  therefore  only  an  external 
form  of  worship  without  the  life  of  it,  is  a  taking  his  name  in 
rain.  We  mock  him,  when  we  mind  not  what  we  are  speak- 
ing to  him,  or  what  he  is  speaking  to  us;  when  the  motions  of 
oar  hearts  are  contrary  to  the  motions  of  our  tongues;  when  we 
do  any  thing  before  him  slovenly,  impudently,  or  rashly.  As 
in  a  musician,  it  is  absurd  to  sing  one  tune  and  play  another;  so 
it  is  a  foul  thing,  to  tell  God  one  thing  with  our  lips,  and  think 
another  with  our  hearts;  it  is  a  sin  like  that  the  apostle  charges 
the  heathen  with,  Rom.  i.  28.  They  like  not  to  retain  God  ia 
their  knowledge;  their  stomachs  are  sick  while  they  are  upon 
any  duty,  and  never  leave  working,  till  they  have  thrown  up 
all  the  spiritual  part  of  worship,  and  rid  diemselves  of  the 
thoughts  of  God,  which  are  as  unwelcome  and  troublesome 
guests  to  them.  When  men  behave  themselves  in  the  s^ht  of 
God,  as  if  God  were  not  God,  they  do  not  only  defame  him,  but 
deny  him,  and  violate  the  unchangeable  perfections  of  the 
Divine  nature. 

It  is  against  the  majesty  of  God,  when  we  have  not  awful 
thoughts  of  that  great  Majesty  whom  we  addressj  when  our 
SDola  cleave  not  to  him,  when  we  petition  him  in  prayer,  or 
when  be  gives  out  his  orders  in  his  word.  It  is  a  contempt  of 
the  majesty  of  a  prince,  if,  while  be  is  speaking  to  us,  we  listen 
not  to  him  with  reverence  and  attention,  but  turn  our  backs  on 
him,  to  play  with  one  of  bis  hounds,  or  Ulk  with  a  beggar;  or 

■  Noo  "ilet  protertatiD  contra  hetam.  "No  protwUtion  ii  of  «™il  n»in« 
AbI,''  w  t  mis  in  the  oiril  law. 
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while  we  speak  to  him,  to  rake  in  a  dunghill.  Solomon  advises 
us  to  keep  our  foot  when  we  go  to  the  house  of  God,  Eccles. 
T,  1.  Our  affections  should  be  steady,  and  not  slip  away  again. 
Why?  Because  God  is  in  heaven,  and  we  on  earth,  ver.  8. 
He  is  a  God  of  majesty:  earthly,  dirty  frames  are  unsuitable 
to  the  God  of  heaven ;  low  spirits  are  unsuitable  to  the  Most 
High.  We  would  not  bring  our  mean  servants,  our  dirty  dogs, 
into  a  prince's  presence-chamber;  yet  we  bring  not  only  onr 
worldly,  but  our  profane  affections  into  God's  presence;  we 
give,  in  this  case,  those  services  lo  God,  which  our  governor 
would  think  unworthy  of  him,  Mai.  i.  8.  The  mote  excellent 
and  glorious  God  is,  the  greater  contempt  of  him  it  is  lo  suffer 
such  foolish  affecliona  to  be  competitors  wiih  him  for  our  hearts: 
it  is  a  scorn  put  upon  him  to  converse  with  a  creature  while  we 
are  dealing  with  him;  but  a  greater  to  converse  in  our  thoughts 
and  fancies  with  some  sordid  lust,  which  is  most  hateful  to  him: 
and  the  more  aggravation  it  attracts,  in  that  we  are  to  appre- 
hend  him  the  most  glorious  object  sitting  upon  his  throne,  in 
time  of  worship,  and  onrselves  standing  as  vile  creatures  before 
him,  supplicating  for  our  lives,  and  the  conveyances  of  grace 
and  mercy  to  our  sohIb;  as  if  a  grand  mutineer,  instead  of  hum* 
biy  begging  the  pardon  of  his  offended  prince,  should  present 
his  petition  not  only  scribbled  and  blotted,  biit  besmeared  with 
some  loihsome  filth.  It  is  unbecoming  the  majesty  both  of 
God,  and  the  worship  itself,  to  present  him  with  a  picture  in- 
stead  of  substance,  and  bring  a  world  of  filthy  affections  in  oar 
hearts,  and  ridiculous  toys  in  our  heads  before  him,  and  worship 
with  indisposed  and  heedless  souls. 

He  is  a  great  King,  Mai.  i.  14;  therefore  address  him  with 
fear  and  t«verence. 

It  is  against  the  life  of  God.  Is  a  dead  worship  proportioned 
to  a  living  God?  The  separation  of  heavenly  affections  from 
our  sonis  before  God,  makes  them  as  much  a  carcass  in  his 
sight,  as  the  divorce  of  the  soul  makes  the  body  a  carcass;  when 
the  affections  are  separated,  worship  is  no  longer  worship,  but 
a  dead  offering,  a  lifeless  bulk;  for  the  essence  and  spirit  of 
worship  IS  departed.  Though  the  soul  be  present  with  the  body 
in  a  way  of  information,  yet  it  is  not  present  in  a  way  of  affec- 
tion, and  this  is  the  worst ;  for  it  is  not  the  separation  of  the  soul 
from  informing,  that  does  separate  a  man  from  God,  but  the 
removal  of  our  affections  from  him.  If  a  man  pretend  an  appli- 
cation to  God,  and  sleep  and  snore  all  the  time,  without  ques- 
tion such  a  one  did  not  worship.  In  a  careless  worship,  the 
heart  is  morally  dead  while  the  eyes  are  open  :  the  heart  of  the 
spouse  awaked  while  her  eyes  slept.  Cant.  v.  2,  and  our  hearts, 
on  the  contrary,  sleep  while  our  eyes  awake. 

Our  blessed  Saviour  has  died  to  purge  our  conacieDces  from 
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dead  works  and  frames,  that  we  may  serve  the  living  Qod,  Heb. 
a,  14;  to  serve  Ood  as  a  God  of  life.  David's  soul  cried  and 
fainted  fur  God  under  this  consideralion,  Psal.  xlii.  2;  but  to 
present  our  bodies  wiihoiit  our  spirits,  is  such  a  usage  of  God, 
that  implies  he  is  a  dead  image,  not  worthy  of  any  but  a  dead 
and  heartless  service:  like  one  of  those  idols  the  psalmisl  speaks 
of,  Psal.  czv.  5;  that  have  eyes  and  see  not,  ears  and  hear  not, 
DO  life  in  it.  Though  it  be  not  an  objective  idolairy,  because 
the  worship  is  directed  to  ihe  true  God;  yet  I  may  call  If' a 
subjeciive  idolatry,  in  regard  of  the  frame,  fit  only  to  be  pre- 
seuted  to  some  senseless  stock:  we  intimate  God  to  be  no  better 
than  ait  idol,  and  to  have  no  more  knowledge  of  us,  and  insight 
into  i]s,  ihan  an  idol  can  have.  If  we  did  believe  him  to  be  the 
Uvitig  God,  we  durst  not  come  before  him  with  services  so  un- 
suitable to  him,  and  approaches  of  him. 

J[  is  against  the  infiniteness  of  God.  We  should  worship 
God  with  those  boundless  affections  which  bear  upon  them  a 
shadow  or  image  of  his  infiniteness;  such  are  the  desires  of  the 
soul  which  know  no  limits,  but  start  out  beyond  whatsoever 
enjoyment  the  heart  of  man  possesses.  No  creeping  creature 
was  to  be  offered  to  God  in  sacrifice;  but  such  as  had  legs  to 
run,  or  wings  to  fiy.  For  us  to  come  before  God  with  a  tight 
creeping  frame,  is  to  worship  him  with  the  lowest  finite  affec- 
tions: as  though  any  thing,  though  ever  so  mean  or  torn,  might 
satisfy  an  infinite  Being;  as  though  a  poor  shallow  creature 
could  give  enough  to  God  without  giving  him  the  heart,  when 
indeed  we  cannot  give  him  a  worship  proportionable  to  his  infi- 
niteness,  did  our  hearts  swell  as  large  as  heaven  in  oui  desires 
for  him  in  every  act  of  our  duties. 

Ilisagainst  the  spirituality  of  God.  God  being  a  Spirit,  calls 
for  a  worship  in  spirit;  to  withhold  this  from  him,  implies  him 
to  be  some  gross  corporeal  matters.  Asa  Spirit,  he  looks  for  the 
heart;  a  wrestling  heart  in  prayer;  a  trembling  heart  in  the 
word,  Isa.  Ixvi.  2.  To  bring  nothing  but  the  body  when  we 
come  to  a  spiritual  God  to  beg  spiritual  benefits,  to  wait  for 
■piritiial  communications,  which  can  only  be  dispensed  to  us  in 
a  spiritual  manner,  is  unsuitable  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  God. 
A  mere  carnal  service  implicitly  denies  his  spirituality,  which 
requires  of  us  higher  engagements  than  mere  corporeal  ones. 

Worship  should  be  rational,  not  an  imaginative  service; 
wherein  is  required  the  activity  of  our  noblest  faculties;  and  out 
fancy  ought  to  havo  no  share  in  it,  but  in  subserviency  to  the 
more  spiritual  part  of  our  soul. 

It  is  against  the  supremacy  of  God.  As  God  is  one,  the  only 
sovereign ;  so  our  hearts  should  be  one,  cleaving  wholly  to  him, 
and  undivided  from  him:  in  pretending  to  deal  with  him,  we 
acknowledge  hi»  deity  and  sovereignty ;  but  m  withholdmg  out 
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chiHcest  faculties  and  affectioDs  from  bim,  and  the  stating  of 
our  minds  to  vain  objects,  we  intimate  their  equality  with  God, 
and  their  right  as  well  as  bis  to  our  hearts  and  affections.  It 
intimates  that  other  things  are  superior  to  God:  they  are  true 
sovereigns  that  engross  our  hearts.  If  a  man  were  addressing 
himself  to  a  prince,  and  should  in  an  instant  turn  his  backupoa 
him,  upon  a  beck  or  nod  from  some  inconsiderable  person ;  is  il 
not  an  evidence,  that  that  person  that  invited  him  away,  has  a 
greater  sovereignty  over  him,  than  that  prince  to  whom  he  was 
applying?  And  do  we  not  discard  God's  absolute  domiDioa 
over  usj  when  at  the  least  beck  of  a  corrupt  inclination,  we  can 
dispose  of  our  hearts  to  it,  and  alienate  them  from  God?  As 
they  in  Ezek.  xxiiii.  31,  left  the  service  of  God  for  the  service 
of  their  covetousnesa;  which  evidenced  that  they  owned  the 
authority  of  sin  more  than  the  authority  of  God.  This  is  not 
to  serve  God  as  our  Lord  and  absolute  Master,  but  to  make 
God  serve  our  turn,  and  submit  his  sovereignly  to  the  supre- 
macy of  some  unworthy  affeciion.  The  crealure  is  preferred 
before  the  Creator,  when  the  heart  runs  most  upon  it  in  timet^ 
religious  worship,  and  our  own  carnal  interest  swallows  up  the 
affections  that  are  due  to  God:  it  is  an  idol  set  up  in  the  heart, 
Ezek.  ziv.  4,  in  his  solemn  presence,  and  attracts  that  devotion 
to  itself,  which  we  owe  only  to  our  sovereign  Lord;  and  the 
jnore  base  and  contemptible  that  is  to  which  the  spirit  is  devo- 
ted, the  more  contempt  there  is  of  God's  dominion.  Judas'a 
kiss  with  a  "  Hail,  Master,"  was  no  act  of  worship,  or  an  own- 
ing his  Master's  authority;  but  a  designing  the  satisfaction  of 
bis  covetousQess  in  the  betraying  of  him. 

It  is  against  the  wisdom  of  God.  God  as  a  God  of  order, 
has  put  earthly  things  in  subordination  to  beaveoiy;  and  we 
by  this  uuworthy  carriage  invert  this  order,  and  put  heavenly 
things  in  subordination  to  earthly;  in  placing  mean  and  low 
things  in  our  hearts,  and  bringing  them  so  placed  into  God's 
presence,  which  his  wisdom  at  the  creation  put  under  our  feet. 
A  service  without  spiritual  affections  is  a  sacrifice  of  fools, 
Eccl.  V.  1,  who  have  lost  their  brains  and  understandings:  a 
foolish  spirit.is  very  unsuitable  to  an  infinitely  wise  God.  Well 
may  God  say  of  such  a  one,  as  Achish  of  David  who  seemed 
mad,  Why  have  you  "  brought  this  fellow  to  play  the  madman 
in  my  presence  ?  Shall  this  fellow  come  into  my  house?"  1  Sam. 
zii.  15. 

It  is  against  the  omniscience  of  God.  To  carry  it  fair  with- 
out and  impertinently  within,  is  as  though  God  had  not  an  all- 
seeing  eye  that  could  pierce  into  the  heart,  and  understand 
every  motion  of  the  inward  faculties;  as  though  God  were 
easily  cheated  with  an  outward  fawning  service,  like  an  apo- 
thecary's box  vrifh  a  gilded  title,  Uiat  may  be  full  of  cobwebe 
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within.  What  is  such  a  carriage  but  a  design  to  deceive  God, 
when  with  Herod  we  pretend  to  worship  Christ,  and  intend  to 
marder  all  the  motions  of  Christ  in  our  souls  ?  A  heedless  spirit, 
an  estrangement  of  our  souls,  a  giving  ihe  reins  to  them  to  run 
oat  from  the  presence  of  God  to  see  every  reed  shaken  with 
the  wind,  is  to  deny  him  to  be  the  searcher  of  heacis,  and  the  dis- 
cemer  of  secret  Uioughis,  as  though  he  could  not  look  through 
us  to  the  darkness  and  remoteness  of  our  minds,  but  were  an 
ignorant  God,  who  might  be  put  off  with  the  worst  as  well  as 
the  best  in  our  flock.  If  we  did  really  believe  there  was  a 
God  of  infinite  knowledge,  who  saw  our  frames,  and  whether 
we  came  dressed  with  wedding  garments  suitable  to  (he  duties 
we  are  about  to  perform;  should  we  be  so  garish,  and  put  him 
off  with  such  trivial  stuff,  without  any  reverence  of  bis  ma- 
jesty? 

It  IS  against  the  holiness  of  God.  To  alienate  our  spirits  is 
to  offend  him  while  we  pretend  to  worship  him;  though  we 
may  be  mighty  officious  in  the  external  part,  yet  our  base  and 
carnal  affections  make  all  our  worship  but  as  a  heap  of  dung; 
and  who  would  not  look  upon  it  as  an  affront,  to  lay  dung  be- 
fore a  prince's  throne?  "The  sacrifice  of  ibe  wicked  is  an 
abominatioD:  how  much  more  when  be  bringeth  it  with  a 
wicked  miadi"  Prov.  xxi.  87.  A  putrefied  carcass  under  lh« 
law  had  not  been  so  great  an  affront  to  the  holiness  of  God,  as 
a  frothy  unmelted  heart,  and  a  wanton  fancy  in  a  time  of  wor- 
ship. God  is  80  holy,  that  if  we  could  offer  the  worship  of 
angels  and  the  quintessence  of  our  souls  in  his  service,  it  would 
be  beneath  his  infinite  purity:  how  unworthy  then  are  they  of 
him,  when  they  are  presented  not  only  without  the  sense  of  our 
uncleannesa,  bat  sullied  with  the  fumes  and  exhalations  of  our 
corrupt  affections,  which  are  as  so  many  plague-spots  upon  our 
duties,  contrary  to  the  unspotted  purity  of  the  Divine  nature! 
Is  not  (his  an  unworthy  conceit  of  God,  and  injurious  to  his 
infiaile  holiness? 

It  is  against  the  love  and  kindness  of  God.  It  is  a  conde- 
scension in  God  to  admit  a  piece  of  earth  to  offer  up  a  duty  to 
him,  when  he  has  myriads  of  angels  to  attend  him  in  his  court 
and  celebrate  his  praise:  to  admit  man  to  be  an  attendant  on 
him,  and  a  partner  with  angels,  is  a  high  favour.  It  is  not  a 
single  mercy,' but  a  heap  of  mercies,  to  be  admitted  into  th» 
presence  of  God:  "  I  will  come  into  thy  house  in  the  multitude 
of  thy  mercy,"  Psal.  v.  7.  When  the  blessed  God  is  so  kind 
as  to  give  us  access  to  his  majesty,  do  we  not  undervalue  his 
kindness  when  we  deal  uncivilly  with  him,  and  deny  him  tha 
choicest  part  of  ourselves?  It  is  a  contempt  of  his  sovereignty, 
as  oar  spirits  are  due  to  him  by  nature ;  a  contempt  of  his  good- 
ness, as  our  spirita  are  due  to  Um  by  gratitude.    How  abusiw 
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a  carriage  is  il  to  make  use  of  his  mercy  to  encourage  our  im- 
pudence, that  should  excite  our  fear  and  reverence!  Hot 
unworthy  would  it  be  for  an  indigent  debtor  to  bring  to  his 
indttlgent  creditor  an  empty  purse  instead  of  payment!  When 
God  holds  out  his  golden  sceptre  to  encourage  our  approaches 
to  him;  stands  ready  lo  give  us  the  pardon  of  sin  and  full  feli- 
city, the  best  things  he  has;  is  it  a  fit  requital  of  his  kindness, 
to  give  him  a  formal  outside  only,  a  shadow  of  religion;  to 
have  the  heart  overswayed  with  other  thoughts  and  affection^ 
as  if  all  his  proffers  were  so  contemptible  as  to  deserve  only  a 
slight  at  our  hands?  It  is  a  contempt  of  the  love  and  kindness 
of  God. 

It  is  against  the  sufficiency  and  fulness  of  God.  When  ve 
give  God  our  bodies  and  the  creature  our  spirits,  it  intimates  a 
conceit  that  there  is  more  content  to  be  had  in  the  creature  than 
in  God  blessed  for  ever;  that  the  waters  in  the  cistern  are 
sweeter  then  those  in  the  fountain.  Is  not  this  a  practical  giving 
God  thelie,and  denying  those  promises  wherein  he  has  declared 
the  satisfaction  he  can  give  to  the  spirit,  as  he  is  the  God  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh  ? 

If  we  did  imagine  the  excellency  and  loveliness  of  God  were 
worthy  to  be  the  ultimate  object  of  our  affections,  the  heart 
would  attend  more  closely  upon  him  and  be  terminated  in  him. 
Did  we  believe  God  to  be  all-sufficient,  full  of  grace  and  good- 
ness, a  tender  Father,  not  willing  to  forsake  his  own;  willing  ai 
well  as  able  to  supply  their  wants;  the  heart  would  not  so 
lamety  attend  upon  him,  and  would  not  upon  every  imperti- 
nency  be  diverted  from  him.  There  is  much  of  a  wrong  notion 
of  God,  and  a  predominancy  of  the  world  above  him  in  the 
heart,  when  we  can  with  more  savour  relishthe  thoughts  of  low 
inferior  things  than  of  heavenly,  and  let  our  spirits  upon  every 
trifling  occasion  be  fugitives  from  him.  It  is  a  tesiimouy  that 
we  make  not  God  our  chiefest  good.  If  apprehensions  of  his 
excellency  did  possess  our  souls,  they  would  be  fasrened  on  him, 
glued  to  him;  we  should  not  listen  to  that  rabble  of  foolish 
thoughts  that  steal  our  hearts  so  often  from  him.  Were  oai 
breathings  after  God  as  strong  as  the  pantings  of  the  hart  after 
the  water  brooks,  we  should  be  like  that  creature,  not  diverted 
in  our  course  by  every  puddle.  Were  God  the  predominant 
satisfactory  object  in  oui  eye,  be  would  carry  our  whole  sout 
along  with  him. 

When  our  spirits  readily  retreat  from  God  in  worship  upon 
every  giddy  motion, 'it  is  a  kind  of  repentance  that  ever  we  did 
come  near  him,  and  implies,  that  there  is  a  fuller  satisfaction, 
and  more  attractive  excellency  in  that  which  does  so  easily  divert 
ns,  dian  in  that  God  to  whose  worship  we  did  pretend  to  ad- 
dress ourselves:  it  is  as  if,  when  we  were  petitioning  a  prince, 
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we  should  immediately  turn  about,  and  make  request  to  one 
of  his  guard  J  as  though  so  mean  a  person  vere  more  able  to 
give  us  the  boon  we  want,  than  the  sovereign  is. 

[2.]  Consideration  by  way  of  motive.  To  have  our  spirits 
off  from  Ood  in  worship  is  a  bad  sign.  It  was  not  so  in  inno- 
cence. The  heart  of  Adam  could  cleave  to  God ;  the  law  of 
God  was  engraven  upon  him;  he  could  apply  himself  to  the 
fulfilling  of  it  without  any  twinkling;  there  was  no  folly  and 
vanity  in  his  mind,  no  independency  in  his  thoughts,  no  duty 
was  his  burden;  for  there  was  in  him  a  pronenessto  and  delight 
in  alt  the  duties  of  worship.  It  is  the  fall  that  has  distempered 
ns;  and  the  more  unwieldiness  there  is  in  our  spirits,  (he  more 
carnal  our  affections  are  in  worship,  the  more  evidence  there  is 
of  the  strength  of  Ihal  revolted  state. 

It  argues  much  comiption  in  the  heart.  As  by  the  erocta- 
lioDs  of  the  stpiUa'ch,  we  may  judge  of  the  windiness  and  foul 
ness  of  it;  so  by  the  mordinate  motions  of  our  minds  and  hearts 
we  may  judge  of  the  weakness  of  its  complexion.  A  strength 
of  sin  is  evidenced  by  the  eruptions  and  ebullitions  of  it  in  wor- 
ship, when  they  are  more  sudden,  numerous,  and  vigorousthaa 
the  motions  of  grace.  When  the  heart  is  apt  like  tinder  to  catch 
fire  from  Satan,  it  is  a  sign  of  much  combustible  matter  suita- 
ble to  his  temptation.  Were  not  corruption  strong,  the  soul 
could  not  turn  so  easily  frotn  God  when  it  is  in  his  presence, 
and  has  advantageous  opportuntiy  to  create  a  fear  and  a-we  of 
God  in  it.  Such  base  fruit  could  not  sprout  up  so  suddenly,' 
were  there  not  much  sap  and  juice  in  the  root  of  sin. 

What  communion  with  a  living  root  can  be  evidenced  wlth> 
out  exercises  of  an  inward  life?  That  spirit  which  is  a  -well  of 
living  waters  in  a  gracious  heart,  will  be  especially  springing 
np  when  it  is  before  God. 

It  shows  much  affection  to  earthly  things,  and  little  to  heav- 
enly. There  must  needs  be  an  inordinate  affection  to  earthly 
things,wheii  upon  every  slightsolicitation  we  can  part  with  God, 
and  turn  the  back  upon  a  service  glorious  for  him,  and  advan- 
tageous for  ourselves;  to  wed  our  hearts  to  some  idle  fancy 
that  signifies  nothing.  How  can  we  be  said  to  entertain  God 
in  our  affection^  when  we  give  him  not  the  precedency  in  our 
understandings,  but  let  every  trifle  justle  the  sense  of  God  out 
of  our  minds?  Were  our  hearts  fully  determined  to  spiritual 
tbii^,  such  vanities  could  not  seat  themselves  in  our  under- 
standings, and  divide  our  spirits  from  God.  Were  our  hearts 
.  balanced  with  a  love  to  God,  the  world  could  never  steal  our 
hearts  so  much  fromr  bis  worship,  but  his  worship  would  draw 
our  hearts  to  it. 

,  It'flhows  a  base  netHrality  in  the  greatest  concernments,  a 
haltiiig- between  God  and  Baal, »  conuariety  between  affeotioa 
Vol.  I.— 38  '    "' 
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RDd  conscience,  when  natural  conscience  presses  a  man  U>  du- 
ties of  worship,  and  his  other  affections  pull  him  back,  draw 
him  to  carnal  objects,  and  make  him  slight  that  whereby  he 
may  honour  God.  God  argues  the  profaneness  of  the  Jews' 
hearts,  from  the  wickedness  they  brought  into  his  house,  and 
acted  there.  "  Yea,  in  my  house,"  that  is,  my  worship,  "  have 
I  found  their  wickedness,  saith  the  Lord,"  Jer.  xxiii.  11.  Car- 
nality in  worship  is  a  kind  of  an  idolatrous  frames  when  the 
heart  is  renewed,  idols  are  cast  to  the  moles  and  the  bats,  Isa. 
ii.  20. 

It  shows  much  hypocrisy  to  have  our  spirits  off  from  God. 
The  mouth  speaks  and  the  carriage  pretends  what  the  heart 
does  not  think;  there  is  a  dissent  of  the  heart  from  the  preience 
of  the  body. 

Instability  is  8  sure  sign  of  hypocrisy.  Double  thoughts 
ai^ue  a  double  heart.  The  wicked  are  compared  to  chaff, 
Psal.  i.  4,  for  the  uncertain  and  various  motions  of  their  minds, 
by-the  least  wind  of  fancy.  The  least  motion  of  a  carnal  ob- 
ject diverts  the  spirit  from  God,  as  the  scent  of  carrion  does  the 
raven  from  the  flight  it  was  set  upon. 

The  people  of  God  are  called  God's  spouse,  and  God  calls 
himself  their  Husband;  whereby  is  noted  the  moat  iDtiaiale 
union  of  the  eout  with  God,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  the 
highest  love  and  affection  to  him,  and  faithfulness  in  his  wor- 
ship; but  when  the  heart  does  start  from  him  in  worahip,  it  is 
a  sign  of  the  unsteadfastnesa  of  it  with  God,  and  a  disrelish  of 
any  communion  with  him;  it  is,  as  God  complaina  of  the 
Israelites,  a  going  a  whoring  after  our  own  imaginations. 

As  grace  respects  God  as  the  object  of  worship,  so  it  looks 
most  upon  God  in  approaching  to  him.  Where  there  ia  a  like- 
ness and  love,  there  is. a  desire  of  converse  and  intimacy:  if 
there  be  no  spiritual  entwining  about  God  in  our  worship,  it  is 
a  sign  there  is  no  hkeness  to  him,  no  true  sense  of  him,  no  re- 
newed image  of  God  in  us.  Every  living  image  will  move 
strongly  to  join  itself  with  its  original  copy,  and  be  glad  with 
Jacob  to  sit  steadily  in  those  chariots  that  shall  convey  him  to 
his  beloved  Joseph. 

[3.]  Consider  the  danger  of  a  carnal  worship. 

We  lose  the  comfort  of  worship.  The  soul  is  a  great  gainer 
when  it  offers  a  spiritual  worship,  and  as  great  a  loser  when  it 
is  unfaithful  with  God.  Treachery  and  perfidiousness  hinder 
commerce  among  men;  so  does  hypocrisy  in  its  own  nature, 
oommunion  with  God.  God  never  promised  any  thing  to  the 
carcass  but  to  the  spirit  of  worship.  God  has  no  obligalioit 
upon  him  by  any  word  of  his,  to  reward  us  with  himself,  whea 
we  perform  it  not  to  himself:  when  we  give  an  outside  wor- 
ship, we  have  only  the  outside  of  an  ordinance:  we  can  expect 
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m-karnel,  when  we  ^ve  Ged  only  tha  shell:  he  that  only  licks 
the  outside  of  the  glass,  can  never  be  refreshed  with  the  rich 
cordial  enclosed  within.  A  cold  and  lazy  formality  will  make 
Gtod  to  withdraw  (he  light  of  his  countenance,  and  not  shine 
with  any  delightful  communications  upon  our  souls;  but  if  we 
COTue  before  him  with  a  liveliness  of  affections,  and  steadiness 
of  heart,  he  will  draw  the  veil,  and  cause  his  glory  to  display 
itself  before  ub.  An  humble  praying  Christian,  aud  a  warm 
affectionate  Christian  in  worship,  will  soon  find  a  God  who  is 
delighted  with  such  frames,  and  cannot  long  withhold  himself 
from  the  soul:  when  our  hearts  are  inflamed  wilh  love  to  him 
in  worship,  it  is  a  preparation  to  some  act  of  love  on  his  part 
whereby  he  intends  further  to  gratify  us.  When  John  was  in 
the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,  that  is,  in  spiritual  employment 
and  meditation  and  other  duties,  he  had  that  great  revelation 
of  what  should  happen  to  the  church  in  all  ages,  Rev.  i.  10. 
His  being  in  the  Spirit,  intimates  his  ordinary  course  on  that 
day,  and  not  an  extraordinary  act  in  him,  though  it  was  fol- 
lowed with  an  extraordinary  discovery  of  God  to  him;  when 
be  was  thus  engaged,  he  heard  a.  voice  behind  him. 

God  does  not  require  of  us  spirituality  in  worship  to  advan* 
tage  himself,  but  that  we  might  be  prepared  to  be  advantaged 
by  him.  If  we  have  a  clear  and  well  disposed  eye,  it  is  not  a 
benefit  to  the  sun,  but  fits  us  to  receive  benefits  from  his  beams. 
Worship  is  an  act  that  perfects  our  own  souls;  they  are  then 
most  widened  by  spiritual  frames,  to  receive  the  influence  of 
Divine  blessings,  as  an  eye  most  opened  receives  the  fruit  of 
the  sun'B  light  better  than  the  eye  that  is  shut.  The  coramimi- 
catioQs  of  God  are  more  or  less,  according  as  our  spiritual 
frames  are  more  or  less  in  our  worship:  God  will  not  give  his 
blessiugs  to  unsuitable  hearta  What  a  filthy  vessel  is  a  carnal 
heart  for  a  spiritual  cotnmunication  1  The  chief  end  of  every 
daty  enjoined  by  God,  is  to  have  communion  with  him;  and 
therefore  it  is  called  a  drawing  near  to  God:  it  is  impossible, 
therefore,  that  the  outward  parts  of  any  duty  can  answer  the 
end  of  Ood  in  his  institution.  It  is  not  a  bodily  appearance  or 
gesture  whereby  men  can  have  commnnioo  with  God,  but  by 
the  impressions  of  the  heart,  and  reflections  of  the  heart  upon 
Qod:  without  this,  all  the  rich  streams  of  grace  will  run  beside 
as,  and  the  growth  of  the  soul  be  hindered  and  impaired.  A 
diligent  hand  makes  rich,  says  the  wise  man;  a  diligent  heart 
ni  spiritual  worship,  brings  in  rich  incomes  to  the  humble  and 
^iritoal  soul. 

It  renders  the  worship  not  only  unacceptable,  but  abomina- 
ble to  God.  It  makes  our  gold  to  become  dross;  it  soils  our 
duties,  and  bespots  our  souls.  A  carnal  and  unsteady  frame 
riiows  an  indifferency  of  spirit  at  best;  and  lukewarmness  is  as 
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ungrateful  to  God,  as  heavy  and  nauseous  meat  is  to  the 
stomach;  he  spues  them  out  of  his  mouth,  Rev.  iii.  16.  As  our 
gracious  God  doth  overlook  infirmities  wheie  inteotions  an 
good,  and  endeavours  serious  and  strong;  so  he  lolhes  the 
services  where  the  frames  are  naught;  "  If  I  regard  iniquity  io 
my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me,"  Psal.  livi.  IS,  Luke- 
warm and  indifferent  services  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  God.  The 
heart  seems  to  lothe  God  when  it  starts  from  him  upon  every 
occasion,  when  it  is  unwilling  to  employ  itself  about  and  stiek 
close  to  him.  And  can  God  be  pleased  with  such  a  frame? 
The  more  of  the  heart  and  spirit  is  in  any  service,  the  more  real 
goodness  theie  is  in  it,  and  the  more  savoury  it  is  to  God;  the 
less  of  the  heart  and  spirit — the  less  of  goodness,  and  the  more 
nauseous  to  God,  who  loves  righteousness  and  truth  in  the  ia- 
ward  pans,  Psal.  li.  6.  And  therefore  infinite  goodness  and  holi- 
ness cannot  but  hate  worship  presented  to  him  with  deceitful, 
carnal,  and  fiitiing  affections.  They  must  be  more  nauseousto 
God,  than  a  putrefied  carcass  can  be  to  man:  they  are  the  pro- 
fanings  of  that  which  should  be  the  habitation  of  the  Spirit: 
they  make  the  spirit,  the  seat  of  duty — a  filthy  dunghill;  aiMl 
are  as  lothsome  to  God  as  money-changers  in  the  temple  were 
to  our  Saviour. 

We  see  the  evil  of  carnal  frames,  and  the  necessity  asd 
benefit  of  spiritual  frames;  for  further  help  in  this  last,  let  ns 
practise  these  following  directions. 

Keep  up  spiritual  frames  out  of  worship.  To  avoid  lov  affeo- 
lious,  we  must  keep  our  hearts  as  much  as  we  can  in  a  settled 
elevation.  If  we  admit  unworthy  dispositions  at  one  time,  we 
shall  not  easily  be  rid  of  them  at  another:'  as  he  that  would 
not  be  bittea  with  gnats  in  the  night,  must  keep  his  window* 
shut  in  the  day;  when  they  are  once  entered,  it  is  not  easy  to 
expel  them.  In  which  respect,  one  advises  to  be  such  out  of 
worship  as  we  would  be  in  worship.  If  we  mix  spiritual  amo- 
tions with  our  worldly  employments,  worldly  affections  will 
not  mingle  themselves  so  easily  with  our  heavenly  engagemenlSL 
If  our  hearts  be  spiritual  in  our  outward  calling,  they  will 
scarce  be  carnal  in  our  religious  service.  If  we  walk  in  the 
Spirit,  we  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  Gal.  v.  16.  A 
spiritual  walk  in  the  day,  will  hinder  carnal  luslings  in  worship. 
The  fire  was  to  be  kept  alive  upon  the  altar  when  sacrifices 
were  not  offered,  from  morning  till  night,  from  night  till  morn- 
ing, as  well  as  in  the  very  lime  of  sacrifice.  A  spiritual  life  and 
vigour  out  of  worship,  would  render  it  at  its  season  sweet  and 
easy,  and  preserve  a  spontaneity  and  preparedness  to  it,  and 
make  it  both  natural  and  pleasant  to  us. 

Anything  that  does  unhinge  and  discompose  our  spirits,  is 

<  Fittherbon.  Pol.  in  Relig.  Part.  3.  Cap.  19.  4  13. 
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incoDsistent  with  religioos  services,  which  are  to  be  peHbnned 
with  the  greatest  sedateness  and  gravity.  All  irregular  passions 
disturb  the  serenitjr  of  the  spirit,  and  open  the  door  for  Satan. 
"  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath,"  says  the  Apostle, 
"neither  give  place  to  the  devil,"  Eph.  iv,  26,27.  Where  wrath 
breaks  the  lock,  the  devil  will  quickly  be  over  the  threshold; 
and  though  Ihey  be  allayed,  yet  they  leave  the  heart  some  time 
after  tike  the  sea  rolling  and  swelling  after  the  storm  is  ceased. 

Mixture  with  ill  company  leaves  a  tincture  upon  ns  in  wor- 
rtiip.  Ephraim's  allying  himself  with  the  gentiles,  bred  an 
indiffereucy  in  religion.  "Ephraim,  he  hath  mixed  himself 
among  the  people;  Ephraim  is  a  cake  not  turned,"  Hos.  vii.  8. 
It  will  make  our  hearts,  and  consequently  our  services,  half 
dough,  as  well  as  half  baked.  These  and  the  like  make  the 
Holy  Spirit  withdraw  himself,  and  then  the  soul  lies  like  a 
wiad-bound  vessel,  and  can  make  no  way.  When  the  sun 
departs  from  us,  it  carries  its  beams  away  with  it;  then  does 
darkness  spread  itself  over  the  earth,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
forests  creep  out,  Psal.  civ.  20.  When  the  Spirit  withdraws  a 
while  from  a  good  man,  it  carries  away,  (though  not  habitual, 
yet)  much  of  the  exciting  and  assisting  grace;  and  then  carnal 
dispoaitioDS  perk  up  themselves  from  the  bosom  of  natural  cor- 
mption.  To  be  spiritual  in  worship,  we  must  bar  the  door  at 
other  times  against  that  which  is  contrary  to  it.  As  he  that 
would  not  be  infected  with  a  contagious  disease,  carries  some 
preservative  about  with  him,  and  inures  himself  to  good  scents. 

To  this  end,  be  much  in  secret  ejaculations  to  God;  these 
are  the  purest  flights  of  the  soul,  that  have  more  of  fervour 
and  less  of  carnality;  they  preserve  a  liveliness  in  the  spirit, 
and  make  it  more- fit  to  perform  solemn  stated  worship  with 
greater  freedom  and  activity:  a  constant  use  of  ihis  would 
make  our  whole  lives,  lives  of  worship.  As  frequent  sinful  acts 
strengthen  habits  of  sin,  so  frequent  religious  acts  strengthen 
twbits  of  grace. 

Excite  and  exercise  particularly  a  love  to  God,  and  depen- 
dence on  him. 

Liove  is  a  commanding  affection,  a  uni^ng  grace;  it  draws 
all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  to  one  centre.  The  soul  that  loves 
God,  when  it  has  to  do  with  him,  is  bound  to  the  beloved 
object;  it  can  mind  nothing  else  during  such  impressions. 
When  the  affection  is  set  to  the  worship  of  God,  every  thing 
the  soul  has  will  be  bestowed  upon  it;  aa  David's  disposition 
WW  to  the  temple,  1  Chron.  xxix.  3.  Carnal  frames,  like  the 
fowU,  'will  be  lighting  upon  the  sacrifice,  but  not  when  it  is 
inflamed.  Though  the  scent  of  the  flesh  invite  them,  yet  the 
heat  of  the  fire^lrives  them  to  their  distance.  A  flaming  love 
will  singe  the  flies  that  endeavour  to  interrupt  and  disturb  vs. 
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The  happiness  of  heaven  consists  in  a  full  attraction  of  the  soul 
to  God,  bjr  his  glorious  influence  upon  it;  there  will  be  such  a 
diffusion  of  his  goodness  throughout  the  souls  of  the  blessed, 
as  will  unite  the  affections  perfectly  to  him.  These  affections 
which  are  scattered  here,  will  be  there  gathered  into  erne  fiam«, 
moving  to  him  and  centring  in  him:  therefore  the  more  of  a 
heavenly  frame  possesses  our  affections  here,  the  more  settled 
and  uniforio  will  our  hearts  be  ia  all  their  motions  to  God,  and 
operations  about  him. 

Excite  a  dependence  on  him.  "Commit  thy  works  unto  the 
Lord,  and  thy  thoughts  ^all  be  established,"  Pro?,  xvi.  3. 
Let  us  go  out  in  God's  strength,  and  not  in  our  own;  vain  is 
the  help  of  man  in  any  thing,  and  vain  is  the  help  of  the  heart 
It  is  through  God  only  we  oan  do  valiantly  in  spiritual  con- 
cerns as  well  as  temporal;  the  want  of  this  makes  but  slight 
impressions  upon  the  spirit. 

Nourish  right  conceptions  of  the  majesty  of  God  in  yoot 
minds.  Let  us  consider  that  we  are  drawing  to  God;  the  most 
amiable  object,  the  best  of  beings,  worthy  of  infinite  hononr, 
and  highly  meriting  the  highest  affections  we  can  give;  a  God 
that  madelhe  wortd  by  a  word,  that  upholds  the. great  frame 
of  heaven  and  earth;  a  majesty  above  the  conception  of  an- 
gels, who  uses  not  his  power  to  strike  us  to  our  deserved  puo- 
ishment,  but  his  love  and  bounty  to  allure  us;  a  God  that  gave 
all  the  creatures  to  serve  us,  and  can  in  a  trice  make  them  as 
much  our  enemies  as  he  has  now  made  them  our  servants.  Let 
us  view  him  in  his  greatness  and  in  his  goodness,  that  our 
hearts  may  have  a  true  value  of  the  worship  of  so  great  a  Ma- 
jesty, and  count  it  the  most  worthy  employment  with  all  dili- 
gence to  attend  upon  him.  When  we  have-  a  fear  of  God,  it 
will  make  our  worship  serious;  when  we  have  a  joy  in  God, 
it  will  make  our  worship  durable.  Our  affections  will  be  raised 
when  we  represent  God  in  the  most  reverential,  endearing,  and 
obliging  circumstances.  We  honour  the  majesty  of  God,  when 
we  consider  him  with  due  reverence  according  to  the  greatness 
and  perfection  of  his  works;  and  in  this  reverence  of  his  ma- 
jesty does  worship  chiefly  consist.  Low  thoughts  of  God  will 
make  low  frames  in  us  before  him.  If  we  thought  God  an 
infinite,  glorious  Spirit,  how  would  out  hearts  be  lower  than 
onr  knees  in  his  presence!  How  hnmbly,  how  believingly 
pleading  is  the  Psalmist,  when  he  considers  God  to  be  without 
comparison  in  the  heavens;  to  whom  none  of  the  sons  of  the 
mighty  can  be  likened;  when  there  was  none  like  to  him  ia 
strength  or  faithfulness  round  aboutl  Psal.  Izzzix.  6 — 8.  We 
should  have  also  deep  impressions  of  the  omniscience  of  God; 
and  remember  we  have  to  deal  with  a  God  that  searches  the 
heart  and  tries  the  reins;  to  whom,  the  most  secret  temper  is 
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as  visible  as  the  loudest  words  axe  aadible;  that  tbongh  man 
judges  by  outward  expressions,  God  judges  by  inward  affec- 
tions. As  the  law  of  God  regulates  the  inward  frames  of  the 
beart,  so  the  eye  of  God  pitches  upon  the  inward  intenlions  of 
the  soul.  If  God  were  visibly  present  with  us,  should  we  not 
approach  to  him  with  strong  affeclious;  summon  our  spirits  to 
attend  upfm  him;  behave  ourselves  modestly  before  him?  Let 
1)1  cousider,  he  is  as  really  present  with  us  as  if  he  were  visi- 
ble to  us;  let  us  therefore  preserve  a  strong  sense  of  the  pre- 
sence of  God.  No  man  but  one  out  of  his  wits,  when  he  was 
in  the  presence  of  a  prince,  and  making  a  speech  to  him,  would 
break  off  at  every  period,  and  run  after  the  catching  of  butter- 
flies. Remember,  in  all  worship  you  are  before  the  Lord,  to 
whom  all  things  are  open  and  naked. 

Let  us  take  heed  of  inordinate  desires  after  the  world.  As 
the  worid  steals  away  a  man's  heart  from  the  word,  so  it  does 
from  all  other  worship;  it  chokes  the  word,  Matt.  ziii.  28-,  it 
stifles  all  the  spiritual  breathings  after  God  in  every  duty.  The 
edge  of  the  soul  is  blunted  by  it,  and  made  too  dull  for  such 
sublime  exercises.  The  apostle's  rule  in  prayer,  when  he  joins 
sobriety  wi  th  watching  unto  prayer,  1  Pet.  iv.  7,  is  of  concern 
in  all  worskiip,  sobriety  in  the  pursuit  and  use  of  sll  worldly 
tilings.  A  man  drunk  with  worldly  fumes  cannot  watch,  can- 
not be  heavenly,  affectionate,  spiritual  in  service.  There  is  a 
magnetic  force  in  the  earth,  to  hinder  our  flights  to  heaven. 
Birds,  when  they  take  their  first  flights  from  the  earth,  have 
more  ffutterings  of  their  wings,  than  when  they  are  mounted 
further  in  the  air,  and  got  more  without  the  sphere  of  the  earth's 
attractiveness;  the  motion  of  their  wings  is  more  steady,  that 
you  can  scarce  perceive  them  stir;  they  move  like  a  ^ip  with 
a  full  gale.  The  world  is  a  clog  upon  the  soul,  and  a  bar  to 
spiritual  frames;  it  is  as  hard  to  elevate  the  heart  to  God  in  the 
midst  of  a  hurry  of  worldly  affairs,  as  it  is  difficult  to  meditate 
when  we  are  near  a  great  noise  of  waters  falling  from  a  preci- 
pice, or  in  the  midst  of  a  volley  of  muskets.  Thick  clay-like 
affections  bemire  the  heart,  and  make  it  unfit  for  such  high 
flights  it  is  to  take  in  worship;  therefore  get  your  hearts  clear 
Stom  worldly  thoughts  and  desires,  if  you  would  be  more  spi- 
ritual in  worship. 

Let  us  be  deeply  sensible  of  our  present  wants,  and  the  sup- 
plies we  may  meet  with  in  worship.  Cold  affections  to  the 
things  we  would  have,  will  grow  cooler:  weakness  of  desire  for 
the  communications  in  worship,  will  freeze  our  hearts  at  the 
time  of  worship,  and  make  way  for  vain  and  foolish  diversions, 
A  beggar  that  is  ready  to  perish,  and  knows  he  is  Rext  door  to 
ruin,  will  not  slightly  and  dully  beg  an  alma;  and  will  not  be 
diverted  from  his  importunity  by  every  slight  call,  or  the  mov- 
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iog  of  an  atom  in  the  air.  Is  it  pardon  ve  would  bare  ?  Let 
usappreheiidiheblacknessof  sin,  with  the  aggravations  of  it  as 
it  respects  Ood;  let  us  be  deeply  sensible  of  the  want  of  pardon 
aud  worth  of  mercy,  and  get  our  affections  into  such  a  irame 
as  a  condemned  man  would  do:  let  us  consider,  that  as  we  an 
now  at  the  throne  of  God's  grace,  we  shall  shortly  be  at  the 
bar  of  God's  Justice;  and  if  the  soul  should  be  forlorn  there, 
how  fixedly  and  earnestly  would  it  plead  for  mercy!  Let  ui 
endeavour  to  stir  up  the  same  affections  now,  which  we  have 
seen  some  dying  men  have,  and  which  we  suppose  despairing 
souls  would  have  done  at  God's  tribunal.  We  must  be  sen^Ue 
that  the  life  or  death  of  our  souls  depends  upon  worship.* 
Would  we  not  be  ashamed  to  be  ridiculous  in  our  carriags 
while  we  are  eating;  and  shall  we  not  be  ashamed  to  be  cold 
or  garish  before  God,  when  the  salvation  of  our  souls  as  well 
as  the  honour  of  God  is  concerned?  If  we  but  saw  the  heaps 
of  sins,  the  eternity  of  punishment  due  to  them;  if  we  but  saw 
an  angry  and  offended  Judge ;  if  we  but  saw  the  riches  of  mercy, 
the  'glorious  outgoings  of  God  in  the  sanctuary,  the  blessed  doles 
be' gives  out  to  men  when  they  spiritually  attend  upon  him; 
both  the  one  and  the  other  would  make  us  perform  our  duties 
humbly,  sincerely,  earnestly,  and  affectionately,  and  wait  upon 
him  with  our  whole  souls,  to  have  misery  averted  and  mercy 
bestowed.  Let  our  sense  of  this  be  encouraged  by  the  con- 
sideratioD  of  our  Saviour  presenting  his  merits.  With  what 
affection  does  he  present  his  merits,  his  blood  shed  upon  the 
cross,  now  in  heaven  t  And  shall  our  hearts  be  cold  and  frozeo, 
flitting  and  unsteady,  when  his  affections  are  so  much  con- 
cemed?  Christ  does  not  present  any  nun's  case  and  daties  with- 
out a  sense  of  his  wants;  and  shall  we  have  none  of  our  own? 

Let  me  add  this;  let  us  affect  our  hearts  with  a  sense  of  what 
supplies  we  have  met  with  in  former  worship.  The  delightful 
remembrance  of  what  converse  we  have  had  with  God  in 
former  worship,  would  spiritualize  our  hearts  for  the  present 
worship.  Had  Peter  bad  a  view  of  Christ's  glory  in  the  mount, 
fresh  in  his  thoughts,  he  would  not  so  easily  have  turned  his 
"back  upon  his  Master:  nor  would  the  Israelites  have  been  at 
leisure  for  their  idolatry,  bad  Ihey  preserved  the  sense  of  the 
majesty  of  God  discovered  in  bis  late  thunders  from  mount 
SinaL 

If  any  thing  intrudes  that  may  choke  the  worship,  cast  it 
n>eedily  out.  We  cannot  binder  Satan  and  our  own  corruptioa 
irom  presenting  coolers  to  us,  but  we  may  hinder  the  success 
of  them.  We  cannot  hinder  the  gnats  from  buzzing  about  us 
when  we  are  in  our  business,  but  we  may  prevent  them  from 
settling  upon  us.  A  man  that  is  running  on  a  cousiderabls 
1 0olieL  Fmu,  Rhetor.  Dirin.  cop.  36,  p.  3S0.  coL  1. 
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errand  vill  shnn  all  unnecessary  discourse  tliat  may  mabe  him 
forget  or  loiter  in  his  business.  What  though  there  may  be 
something  offered  that  is  good  in  itself;  yet  if  it  has  a  tendency 
to  despoil  God  of  his  honour,  and  ourselves  of  the  spiritual 
intentness  in  worship,  send  it  away.  Those  thflt  weed  a  field 
of  com,  examine  not  the  nature  and  particular  virtues  of  the 
weeds;  but  consider  only  how  they  choke  the  com,  to  which 
the  native  juice  of  the  soil  is  designed.  Consider  what  yon  are 
ftbout;  and  if  any  thing  interpose  that  may  divert  you,  or  cool 
your  affections  in  your  present  worship,  cast  it  out. 

As  to  private  worship,  let  us  lay  hold  of  the  most  melting 
opportunities  and  frames. 

When  we  find  our  hearts  in  a  more  than  ordinary  spiritual 
frame,  let  ua  look  upon  it  as  a  call  from  God  to  attend  him; 
such  impressions  and  motions  are  God's  voice,  inviting  us  into 
communion  with  him  in  some  particular  act  of  worship,  and 
pronaising  us  some  success  in  it.  When  the  psalmist  had  a 
secret  motion  to  seek  God's  face,  and  complied  with  it,  Psal. 
xxvii.  6;  the  issue  is  the  encouragement  of  his  heart,  which 
breaks  out  into  an  exhortation  to  others  to  be  of  good  courage, 
and  wait  on  the  Lord:  "Wait  on  the  Lord;  be  of  good  courage, 
and  he  shall  strengthen  thine  heart:  wait,  I  aay,  on  the  Lord," 
Ter.  14. 

One  blow  will  do  more  on  the  iron  when  it  is  hot,  than  a 
hundred  when  it  is  cold.  *  Melted  metals  may  be  stamped  with 
any  impression ;  but  once  hardened,  will  with  difficulty  be 
brought  into  the  figure  we  intend. 

Let  as  examine  ourselves  at  the  end  of  every  act  of  worship, 
and  chide  ourselves  for  any  carnality  we  perceive  in  them. 
Let  us  take  a  review  of  them,  and  examine  the  reason;  why  art 
thoH  so  low  and  carnal,  0  my  soul?  As  David  did  of  his  dis- 
qnietedness ;" "  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  0  my  soul?  and  why 
art  thou  disquieted  in  me?"  Psal.  xlii.  5.  If  any  unworthy 
frames  have  surprised  us  in  worship,  let  us  seek  them  out  after 
worship;  call  them  to  the  bar;  make  an  exact  scrutiny  into  the 
causes  of  them,  thai  we  may  prevent  their  incursions  another 
time:  let  our  pulses  beat  quick,  by  way  of  anger  and  indignatioa 
against  them:  this  would  be  a  repairing  what  has  been  amiss; 
otherwise  they  may  grow,  and  clog  an  after-worship  more  than 
they  did  a  former.  Daily  examination  is  an  antidote  against 
the  temptations  of  the  following  day,  and  constant  examination 
of  ourselves  after  duty,  is  a  preservative  against  vain  encroach- 
ments in  following  duties;  and  upon  the  finding  them  out,  let 
us  apply  the  blood  of  Christ  by  faith  for  our  cure,  and  draw 
strength  from  the  death  of  Christ  for  the  conquest  of  them,  and 
let  us  also  be  bumbled  for  them.    Ood  lifts  up  the  hamble : 
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when  we  ate  humblfld  for  our  camal  frames  in  one  duly,  m 
shall  find  ourselves  by  the  grace  of  God  more  elevated  in  the 
next. 


DISCOURSE  V. 

ON     THB      ETERNITY     OF     GOD. 


The  titlu  of  this  psalm  is,  A  prayer;  iheanthor,  Moses.  Some 
think  not  only  this,  but  the  ten  following  psalms  were  composed 
by  hiui.  The  title  wherewith  he  is  dignified,  is,  The  man  of 
God,  as  also  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  1.  One  inspired  by  him,  to  be  his 
interpreter,  and  deliver  his  oracles;  one  particularly  directed  by 
him;  one  who,  as  a  servaiil,diddiligenllyemploy  himself  in  his 
Master's  business,  and  acted  for  the  glory  of  God ; '  he  was  the 
minis[er  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  prophet  of  the  New.* 

There  are  two  parts  of  this  psalm. 

A  complaint  of  the  frailty  of  man's  life  in  general,  ver.  3—6;* 
and  then  a  particular  complaint  of  the  condition  of  the  church, 
ver.  8 — 10.     A  prayer,  ver.  13. 

But  before  he  speaks  of  the  shortness  of  human  life,  he  forti- 
fies thembytheconsideralionof  the  refuge  they  had,  and  should 
find  in  God;  "  Lord  ibou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place  in  all 
generations,"  ver.  1.  We  have  bad  no  settled  abode  in  the 
earth  since  the  time  of  Abraham's  being  called  out  from  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees:  we  have  had  Canaan  in  a  promise,  we  have  it  not 
yet  in  possession;  we  have  been  exposed  to  the  cruelties  of  an 
oppressing  enemy,  and  the  incommodities  of  a  desert  wildernes; 
we  have  wanted  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  not  the  dews  of 
heaven.  "Thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place  in  ail  genera- 
tions." Abraham  was  imderthy  conduct;  Isaac  and  Jacob  do- 
der  thy  care;  their  posterity  were  multiplied  by  thee,  and  that 
under  their  oppressions.  Thou  hast  been  our  shield  against 
dangers,  our  security  in  the  time  of  trouble:  wheQ  we  veie 
pursued  to  the  Red  Sea,  it  was  not  a  creature  delivered  us;  and 
when  we  feared  the  pinching  of  our  bowels  in  the  desert;  it  was 
no  creature  rained  manna  upon  us.  "Thou  hast  been  our 
dwelling-place."  Thou  hast  kept  open  house  for  us,  sheltered  ui 
against  storms,  and  preserved  us  from  mischief,  as  a  house  does 
an  inhabitant  from  wind  and  weather;  and  that  not  in  one  oi 
two,  but  in  all  generation8.->-Some  think  an  allusion  is  here 

1  Cooou.  is  loo.  *  Aiutiii  ia  loe.  '  Tazeat  in  loe- 
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made  to  the  ark,  lo  whieh  thajr  were  to  hare  reciourse  in  alt 
emergencies.    Our  refuge  and  defence  has  not  been  from  created 
things ;  not  from  the  ark,  but  from  the  Ood  of  the  ark. 
Observe  from  it, 

God  is  a  perpetual  refuge  and  security  to  his  people.  His 
providence  is  not  confined  to  one  generation;  it  ia  not  one  age 
only  that  tasies  of  his  bounty  and  compassion.  His  eye  never 
fet  slept,  nor  has  he  suffered  the  litite  ship  of  his  church  to  be 
svallowed  up,  ihoagh  icbas  been  tossed  upon  the  waves.  He 
has  always  been  a  haren  to  preserve  us,  a  house  to  secure  us;  he 
bas  always  had  eompassion  to  pity  us, and  powerlo  protect  us; 
he  has  had  a  face  to  shine,  when  the  world  has  had  an  angry 
countenance  to  frown;  he  brought  Enoch  home  by  an  extraor- 
dinary translation  from  a  brutish  worldj'  and  when  he  was 
resolved  to  reckon  with  men  for  their  brutish  lives,  he  lodged 
Noah,  the  pbcEaiz  of  the  world,  in  an  ark,  and  kept  him  alire 
as  a  spark  in  the  midst  of  many  waters,  whereby  to  rekindle 
'  a  church  in  (he  world.  In  all  generations  he  is  a  dwelling- 
place,  to  secure  his  people  here,  or  entertain  them  above. 

His  providence  is  not  wearied  nor  his  care  fainting.  He 
never  wanted  will  to  relieve  us,  for  he  has  been  our  refuge:  nor 
ever  can  want  power  to  support  tis,  for  he  ia  a  God  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting.  The  church  never  wanted  a  pilot  to  steer 
her,  and  a  rock  to  shelter  her,  and  dash  in  pieces  the  waves 
which  threaten  her. 

How  worthy  is  it  to  remember  former  benefits,  when  we 
come  to  beg  for  new  I  Never  are  the  records  of  God's  mercies  so 
exactly  revised,  as  wheti  his  people  stand  in  need  of  new  edi* 
tions  of  his  power.  How  necessary  are  our  wants  to  stir  us  up 
to  pay  the  rent  of  thankfulness  in  arrear!  He  retidera  himself 
doubly  unworthy  of  the  mercies  he  wants,  that  does  not  grate- 
fully acknowledge  the  mercies  he  has  received.  God  scarce 
promised  any  deliverance  to  the  Israelites, and  they  in  their  dis- 
tress scarce  prayed  for  any  deliverance,  but  that  from  Egypt 
was  mentioned  on  both  sides;  by  God  to  encourage  them,  and 
by  them  to  acknowledge  their  confidence  in  him.  The  greater 
oar  dangers,  the  more  we  should  call  to  mind  God's  former 
kindness.  We  are  not  only  thankfully  to  acknowledge  the 
mercies  bestowed  upon  our  persons,  or  in  our  age,  but  those  of 
former  times.  "  Thou  hast  been  our  dwelliug-plaoe  in  alt  gene- 
rations." 

Moses  was  not  living  in  the  former  genarationa,  yet  he  ap- 
propriates the  former  mercies  to  the  present  age.  Mercies,  as 
well  as  generations,  proceed  out  of  the  loins  of  those  (hat  have 
gone  before.  All  mankind  are  but  one  Adam ;  the  whole  church 
but  one  body. 

<  Thandortt  in  loo. 
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In  the  second  verse  he  backs  his  former  cooBideration— by 
the  greatness  of  his  power  in  forming  the  world,  and — by  the 
boundlessness  of  his  duration;  "from  everlasting  to  everlast- 
ing." As  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place,  and  expended 
upon  us  the  strength  of  thy  power,  and  riches  of  thy  love,  so 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  continuance  on  thy  part,  if  ve 
be  not  wanting  on  our  parts:  for  the  vast  mountains  and  fruit- 
ful earth  are  the  works  of  thy  hands;  and  there  ia  less  power 
requisite  for  our  relief,  than  there  was  for  their  creation;  and 
though  so  much  strength  has  been  upon  various  occasions  mani- 
fested, yet  thy  arm  is  not  weakened;  for  "from  everlasting  to 
everlasting  thou  art  God."' 

Thou  hast  always  been  God,  and  no  time  can  be  assigned 
as  the  beginning  of  thy  being:  the  mountains  are  not  of  so 
long  a  standing  as  thyself;  they  are  the  effects  of  thy  power, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  equal  to  thy  duration ;  since  they  are 
effects;  they  suppose  a  precedency  of  their  cause.*  If  we  would 
look  bock,  we  can  reach  no  further  than  the  beginning  of  the 
creation,  and  account  the  years  from  the  first  foundation  of  the 
World;  but  after  that  we  must  lose  ourselves  in  the  abyss  of 
eternity;  we  have  no  clue  to  guide  our  thoughts;  we  can  see 
no  bounds  in  thy  eternity.  But  as  for  man,  he  traverses  the 
world  a  few  days,  and  by  thy  order  pronounced  concerning  all 
men,  returns  to  the  dust,  and  moulders  into  the  grave. 

By  mountains  some  understand  angels,  as  being  creatures  of 
a  more  elevated  nature:  by  earth,  they  understand  human  na- 
tnre,  the  earth  being  the  habitation  of  men.  There  is  no  need 
to  divert  in  this  place  from  the  letter  to  such  a  sense.  The  de- 
scription seems  to  be  poetical,  and  amounts  to  this,  he  neither 
began  with  the  beginning  of  time,  nor  will  expire  with  the  end 
of  it:'  he  did  not  begin  when  he  made  himself  known  to  our 
&thers;  but  his  being  did  precede  the  creation  of  the  world, 
before  any  created  being  was  formed,  or  any  time  settled. 

"  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,"  or  before  they 
were  begotten  or  bom,  (the  word  being  used  in  those  senses  in 
Scripture,)  before  they  stood  up  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
earthly  mass  God  had  created.  It  seems  that  mountains  were 
not  casually  cast  up  by  the  force  of  the  deluge,  softening  the 
ground,  and  driving  several  parcels  of  it  together  to  grow  up 
into  a  massy  body,  as  the  sea  does  the  sand  in  several  places; 
but  they  were  at  first  formed  by  God. 

The  eternity  of  God  is  here  described — in  his  priority,  "be- 
fore the  world; — in  the  extension  of  his  duration,  "from  e?e^ 
lasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  God."  He  was  before  the  world, 
yet  he  neither  begins  nor  ends.     He  is  sot  a  temporary,  but  an 

'  Sd  tUtmg.  »  Amjnld.  in  loc 

'  i'v^pX't  >•'  Mtiiiut^toff  Tleodoret  in  loc- 
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eternal  God :  it  takes  in  both  parts  of  eternity,  what  was  before 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  what  is  after.  Thotigh  tho  eier- 
Dity  of  God  be  one  permanent  stale  without  succession,  yet  the 
Spirit  of  God  suiting  himself  to  the  weakness  of  our  concep- 
tion, divides  it  into  two  parts,  one  passed  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  another  to  come  after  the  destruction  of  the  world; 
as  he  did  exist  before  all  ages,  and  as  he  wiU  exist  after  all 
ages. 

Many  truths  lie  couched  in  the  verse. 

The  world  has  a  beginning  of  being.     It  was  not  from  eter- 
nity, it  was  once  nothing;  had  it  been  of  a  very  long  duration, 
some  records  would  have  remained  of  some  memorable  actiona 
done  of  a  longer  date  than  any  extant.     The  world  O' 
being  to  the  creating  power  of  God.     "  Thou  hadst  forr 
out  of  nothing  into  being.    Thou,  that  is,  God.    It  cot 
spring  into  being  of  itself;  it  was  nothing;  it  must  1 
former. — God  was  in  being  before  the  world.  The  cause  r 
before  the  effect;  that  word  which  gives  being  must  be 
that  which  receives  being.    This  Being  was  from  e 
«  from  everlasting." — This  Being  shall  endure  to  eternity,  •■  lo 
everlasting."   There  is  but  one  God,  one  Eternal;  "from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting  thou  art  God."    None  else  but  one  has 
the  property  of  eternity:  the  gods  of  the  heathen  cannot  lay 
claim  to  it. 

Doctrine.  God  is  of  an  eternal  duration.  The  eternity  of 
God  is  the  foundation  of  the  stability  of  the  covenant,  the  great 
comfort  of  a  Christian.  The  design  of  God  in  Scripture  is  to 
set  forth  his  dealing  with  men  in  the  wa^  of  a  covenant.  The 
priority  of  God  before  all  things  begins  the  Bible:  "  In  the 
beginning  God  created,"  Gen.  i.  1.  His  covenant  can  have  no 
foundation,  but  in  his  duration  before  and  after  the  wor1d.> 
And  Moses  here  mentions  his  eternity,  not  only  with  respect  to 
the  essence  of  God,  but  to  his  federal  providence: — as  he  is  the 
dwelling-place  of  his  people  in  all  generations.  The  duration 
of  God  for  ever,  is  mote  spoken  of  in  Scripture  than  his  eter- 
nity a  parte  ante,  that  is,  eternity  past;  though  that  is  the 
foundation  of  all  the  comfort  we  can  take  from  his  immortality: 
for  if  he  had  a  beginning,  he  might  have  an  end ;  and  so  all  our 
happiness,  hope,  and  being  would  expire  with  him;  but  the 
Scripture  sometimes  takes  notice  of  his  being  without  begin- 
ning as  well  as  without  end.  "  Thou  art  from  everlasting," 
Psal.  xciii.  2.  "  Blessed  be  tbe  Lord  God  of  Israel  from  ever 
lasting,  and  to  everlasting,"  Psal.  xli.  13.  "  I  was  set  up 
from  everlasting,"  Prov.  viii.  23.  If  his  wisdom  were  from 
everlasting,  himself  was  from  everlasting.  Whether  we  under- 
stand it  of  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  or  of  the  essential  wisdom  of 

>  CUv.  in  loc. 
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God,  it  i«  all  one  to  the  present  purpose.  The  wisdom  of  God 
supposetli  the  essence  of  God,  as  habits  in  creatures  suppose 
the  being  of  some  power  or  faculty  as  (heir  subject.  The  wis- 
dom of  God  supposeth  mind  and  understanding,  essence  and 
substance. 

The  notion  of  eternity  is  dlMcult,  as  Austin  said  '  of  time: 
"  If  no  man  will  ask  me  the  question  what  lime  is,  I  know  well 
enough  what  it  is;  but  if  any  ask  me  what  it  is,  I  know  not  how 
to  explain  it."  So  may  I  say  of  elemity;  it  is  easy  in  the  word 
pronounced,  but  hardly  understood,  and  more  hardly  expressed; 
it  is  better  expressed  by  negative  than  posilire  words. 

Though  we  cannot  comprehend  eternity,  yet  we  may  com- 
prehend that  there  is  an  eternity;  as,  though  we  cannot  com- 
prehend the  essence  of  God,  what  he  is,  yet  wo  may  compre- 
hend that  he  is;  we  may  understand  the  notion  of  his  existence, 
though  we  cannot  understand  the  infiniteness  of  his  nature. 
Yet  we  may  better  understand  eternity  than  infiniteness-,  we 
can  better  conceive  a  lime  with  the  addition  of  numberless  days 
and  years,  than  imagine  a  being  without  bounds:  whence  the 
apostle  joins  his  eternity  with  his  power;  "his  eternal  power 
and  godhead,"  Rom.  i.  20.  Because  next  to  the  power  of  God 
apprehended  in  the  creature,  we  come  necessarily  by  reaseoing 
to  acknowledge  the  eternity  of  God.  He  that  bath  an  incoro- 
prehensible  power,  must  needs  have  an  eternity  of  nature.  His 
power  is  moat  sensible  in  the  creatures  to  the  eye  of  man,  and 
his  eternity  easily  from  thence  dedncible  by  the  reason  of  man. 

Elemity  is  a  perpetual  duration,  which  has  neither  begin- 
ning noi  end.  Time  has  both.  Those  things  we  say  are  ia 
time,  that  have  beginning, grow  up  by  degrees,  have  succession 
of  parts.  Eternity  is  conlrary  to  lime,  and  is  therefore  a  per- 
manent and  immutable  state;  a  perfect  possession  of  life  with- 
out any  variation.  It  comprehends  in  itself  all  years,  all  ages, 
all  periods  of  ages;  it  never  beginsi  li  endures  after  every 
duration  of  time,  and  never  ceases;  it  does  as  much  outrun 
lime  as  it  went  before  the  beginning  of  it  Time  supposes 
aomething  before  it,  but  there  can  be  nothing  before  eternity;  it 
were  aot  then  eternity.  Time  has  a  continual  succession;  the 
former  time  passes  away,  and  another  succeeds;  the  year  is 
not  this  year,  nor  this  year  the  next.  We  must  conceive  of 
eternity  contrary  to  the  notion  of  time;  as  the  nature  of  time 
consists  in  the  succession  of  parts,  so  the  nature  of  eternity  in 
an  infinite  immutable  duration.'  Eternity  and  lime  differ  as 
the  sea  and  rivers:  the  sea  never  changes  place,  and  is  always 
one  water;  but  the  rivers  glide  along,  and  are  swallowed  up 
in  the  sea;  so  is  time  by  eternity. 

A  thing  is  said  to  be  eternal,  or  everlasting  rather,  in  Scripture, 

'  Cmtml  Lib.  11.  Confaa.  15.  '  Moulin.  Coo.  1.  Ser.  3.  p-  SS. 
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Vrhen  it  is  of  a  long  duration,  though  it  will  haro  an  end; 
when  it  has  no  measure  of  time  determined  to  it;  so  circuinci- 
sion  is  said  to  be  in  the  flesh  for  an  everlasting  covenant,  Gen. 
xvii.  13;  not  purely  everlasting,  but  so  long  as  that  administra- 
tion of  the  covenant  should  endure. 

And  so  when  a  servant  would  not  leave  his  master,  but 
would  have  his  ear  bored,  it  is  said,  he  should  be  a  servant  for 
ever,  Deut.  xv.  17,  that  is,  till  the  jubilee,  which  was  every 
fiftieth  year.  So  ihe  meal-offering  they  were  to  offer,  is  said 
to  be  perpetual,  Lev.  vi.  so.  Canaan  is  said  to  be  given  to 
Abraham  for  an  everlastins  possession,  Gen.  xvii.  8,  whereas 
the  Jews  are  expelled  from  Canaan,  which  is  given  a  prey  to 
the  barbarous  nations.  Indeed  circumcision  was  not  everlast- 
ing; yet  the  substance  of  the  covenant  whereof  this  was  a  sign, 
namely,  that  God  would  be  th^'God  of  believers,  endures  for 
ever;  and  that  circumcision  of  the  heart  which  was  signified 
by  circumcision  of  the  Eesh,  shall  remain  for  ever  in  the  king- 
dom of  glory;  it  was  not  so  much  the  lasting  of  the  sign,  aa  of 
-the  thing  signified  by  it,  and  the  covenant  sealed  by  it:  the  sign 
haul  its  abolition,  so  that  the  apostle  is  so  peremptory  in  it,  that 
he  asserts,  that  if  any  went  about  to  establish  it,  he  excluded 
himself  from  a  participation  of  Christ,  Gal.  v.  2.  The  sacrifices 
were  to  be  perpetual,  in  regard  of  the  thing  signified  by  them, 
namely,  the  death  of  Christ,  which  was  to  endure  in  the  efficacy 
of  it ;  and  Ihe  passover  was  to  be  for  ever,  Exod.  zii.  24,  in 
regard  of  the  redemption  signified  by  it,  which  was  to  be  of 
everlasting  remembrance.  Canaan  was  to  be  an  everlasting 
possession  in  regard  of  the  glory  of  heaven  typified,  to  be  for 
ever  conferred  upon  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham. — Again, 

When  a  thing  has  no  end,  though  il  has  a  beginning.  So 
angels  and  souls  are  everlasting;  though  their  being  shall  never 
cease,  yet  there  was  a  lime  when  their  being  began;  they  were 
nothing  before  they  were  something,  though  they  shall  never 
be  nothing  again,  but  shall  live  in  endless  happiness  or  misery. 
But  that  properly  is  eternal  that  has  neither  beginning  nor 
end;  and  thus  eternity  is  a  property  of  God.  In  this  doctrine 
I  shall  show — How  God  is  eternal,  or  in  what  respects  eternity 
is  his  property. — That  he  is  eternal,  and  must  be  so. — That 
eternity  is  proper  only  to  God,  and  not  common  tO'him  wfth 
any  creature. — The  use  of  the  whole. 

1.  How  God  is  eternal,  or  in  what  respects  he  is  so.  Eternity 
is  a  negative  attribute,  and  is  a  denying  of  God  any  measures 
of  time,  as  immensity  is  a  denying  of  him  any  bounds  of  place. 
As  immensity  is  the  diffusion  of  his  essence,  so  eternity  is  the 
duration  of  his  essence.  And  when  we  say  God  is  eternal,  we 
exclude  from  him  all  possibility  of  beginning  and  ending,  all 
flux  and  change:  as  the  essence  of  God  cannot  be  bounded  by 
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any  place,  so  it  is  not  to  be  limited  by  any  time;  -as  it  ia  his 
immensiiy  to  be  every  where,  so  it  is  his  eternity  to  be  always. 
As  created  things  are  said  to  be  somewhere  in  regard  of  place, 
and  to  be  present,  past,  or  future,  in  regard  of  lime,  so  the  Cre- 
tor,  in  regard  of  place,  is  every  where;  in  regard  of  lime,  is 
semper — always:'  his  duration  is  as  endless  as  his  essence  is 
boundless.*  He  always  was,  and  always  will  be,  and  will  no 
moie  have  an  end  than  he  had  a  beginning;  and  this  ia  an  ex> 
cellency  belonging  to  the  Supreme  Being:  as  his  essence  com- 
prehends all  beings  and  exceeds  them,  and  his  immensity 
surmounts  all  places;^  so  his  eternity  comprehenda  all  times, all 
durations,  and  infinitely  excels  them. 

(1.)  God  is  without  beginning. 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  world.  Gen.  i.  1.  God  was 
then  before  the  beginning  of  it;  and  what  point  can  be  Mt 
wherein  God  began,  if  he  were  before  the  beginning  of  created 
things?  God  was  without  beginning,  though  all  other  things 
had  time  and  beginning  from  him.  As  unity  is  before  all  num- 
bers, so  is  God  before  all  his  creatures.  Abraham  called  upon 
the  name  of  the  everlasting  God,  Gen.  xxi.  33;  the  eternal 
God :  it  is  opposed  to  the  heathen  gods,  which  were  but  of  yes- 
terday, new  coined,  and  so  new;  but  the  eternal  God  was  be- 
fore the  world  was  made.  In  that  sense  it  is  to  be  understood. 
<*  The  mystery,  which  was  kept  secret  since  the  world  began, 
but  now  is  made  manifest,  and  by  the  Scriptures  of  the  pro- 
phets, according  to  the  commandment  of  the  everlasting  God, 
made  known  to  all  nations  for  the  obedience  of  faith,"  Rom. 
xvi.  35,  26.  The  gospel  is  not  preached  by  the  command  of  a 
new  and  temporary  God,  but  of  that  God  that  was  before  all 
ages:  though  the  manifestation  of  it  be  in  time,  yet  the  pur- 
pose and  resolve  of  it  was  from  eternity. 

If  there  were  decrees  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
there  was  a  Decreer  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world  he  loved  Christ  as  a  Mediator, 
John  zvii.  24:  a  foreordination  of  him  was  before  the  founda- 
tion of  ihe  world:  a  choice  of  men,  and  therefore  a  chooser, 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  Eph.  i  4;  a  grace  given  is 
Christ  before  the  world  began,  2  Tim.  i.  9,  and  therefore  a  do- 
nor of  that  grace.  From  those  places,  says  Crellius,  it  appears 
that  God  was  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  but  they  do 
not  assert  an  absolute  eternity;*  but  to  be  before  all  creatures, 
is  eqiuvalent  to  his  being  from  eternity.  Time  began  with  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  but  God  being  before  time,  could  have 
no  beginning  in  time:  before  the  beginning  of  the  creation  and 
the  beginning  of  time,  there  could  be  nothing  but  eternity;  no- 
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thing  but  what  was  uncrBSted,  that  is,  no^ng  bat  what  was 
withont  beginaing.  To  be  io  time,  is  to  have  a  beginning;  to  be 
before  alt  time,  is  never  to  hare  a  beginning,  but  always  to  ba: 
for  as  between  the  Creator  and  creattues  there  is  no  medium, 
BO  between  time  and  eternity  there  is  no  medium.  It  is  as  easily 
deduced,  that  he  that  was  before  all  creatnres  is  eternal,  as  ha 
that  made  all  creatures  is  God :  if  he  had  a  beginning,  he  must 
have-it  from  another,  or  from  himself;  if  from  another,  that 
from  whom  he  received  his  bsing  would  be  better  than  he,  bo 
more  a  God  than  he.  He  cannot  be  God  that  is  not  supreme;  - 
he  cannot  be  supreme  that  owes  his  being  to  the  power  of  an- 
other: he  would  not  be  said  only  to  have  Immortality  as  ho  is, 
1  Tim.  vi.  16,  if  he  had  it  dependent  upon  anotiier.  Nor  could 
he  have  a  beginning  from  himself:  if  he  had  given  a  begin- 
ning to  himself,  then  he  was  once  nothing,  there  was  a  lime 
when  he  was  not;  if  he  was  not,  how  could  he  be  the  cause 
of  hioaaelf?  It  is  impossible  for  auy  to  give  a  beginning  and 
being  to  itself.  If  it  acts,  it  must  exist;  and  so  exist  before  it 
existed;  a  thing  would  exist  as  a  cause  before  it  existed  as  an 
effect.  He  that  is  not,  cannot  be  the  canse  that  he  ia.  If  there- 
fore God  does  exist,  and  has  not  his  being  from  another,  he 
mast  exist  from  eternity :  therefore  whea  we  say  God  is  of  and 
from  himself,  we  mean  not  that  God  gave  bcfing  to  himself; 
bat  it  is  negatively  to  be  understood  tiiat  be  has  no  cause  of 
existence  without  himself 

Whatsoever  number  of  millions  of  railliooB  of  years  we  can 
imagine  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  yet  God  was  infinitely 
before  those:  he  is  therefore  called  the  Ancient  of  days,  Dan. 
vii.  9,  as  being  before  all  days  and  time,  and  eminently  contain- 
ing in  himself  all  times  and  ages;  though  indeed  God  cannot 
properly  be  called  ancient,  for  that  will  testify  that  he  is  decay- 
ing, and  shortly  will  not  be,  no  more  than  he  can  be  called 
yoUDg,  which  would  signify  that  he  was  not  long  before.  Ail 
created  things  are  new  and  fresh ;  but  no  creature  can  find  out 
any  beginning  of  God:  it  is  Impossible  there  should  be  any 
beginning  of  him. 

(3.)  God  is  without  end.  He  always  was,  always  is,  and 
al-^ays  will  be  what  he  is;  he  remains  always  the  same  in 
being;  so  fkr  from  any  change,  that  no  shadow  of  it  can  touch 
him,  James  t.  17.  He  will  continue  in  being  as  long  as  he  has 
already  enjoyed  it;  and  if  we  could  add  never  so  many  millions 
of  years  together,  we  are  still  as  far  frotti  an  end  as  from  a 
begiiiTiing;  for  "the  Lord  shall  endure  for  evet,"  Psal.  ix.  7. 
As  it  is  impossible  he  should  not  be,  being  from  all  eternity;  so 
it  is  impossible  that  he  should  not  be  to  all  eternity.  The  Scrip- 
ture is  most  ptentifnl  in  testimonies  of  this  eternity-of  God,  A 
partt  poat,  or  after  the  creation  of  the  world.  He  is  said  to 
Vol.  I.— 40 
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live  for  ever,  Rev.  iv.  9, 10.  •  The  earth  shall  perish,  but  God 
shall  endure  for  ever.and  his  years  shall  have  no  end,  PaaL  ciL 
27.  Plants  and  animals  gro  w  up  from  small  beginnings,  arrive 
to  theirfull  growth  and  decline  again,  and  have  always  remark- 
able alterations  in  their  nature;  but  there  is  no  declination  in 
God  by  all  the  revolutions  of  time:  hence  some  think  the  in- 
corruptibility of  the  Deity  was  signified  by  the  shittun  or  cedar 
wood,  whereof  the  ark  was  made,  it  being  of  an  iacoiruptible 
nature,  Exod.  iiv.  10. 

That  which  had  no  beginning  of  duration  can  never  have 
an  end,  or  any  interruplions  in  it.  Since  God  never  depended 
upon  any,  what  should  make  him  cease  to  be  what  eternally  he 
has  been,  or  put  a  stop  to  the  continuance  of  his  perfections? 
He  cannot  will  his  own  destruction;  that  is  against  universal 
nature  in  all  things  to  cease  from  being,  if  they  can  preserve 
themselves.  He  cannot  desert  his  own  being,  because  Jie  can- 
not but  love  himself  as  the  best  and  chiefest  good.  The  leasoD 
that  any  thing  decays,  is  either  its  own  native  weakness,  ot 
superior  power  of  something  contrary  to  it.  There  is  no  weak- 
ness in  the  nature  of  God  that  can  introduce  any  corruption, 
because  he  is  infinitely  simple  without  any  mixture.'  Nor  can 
he  be  overpowered  by  any  thing  else;  a  weaker  cannot  hurt 
him,  and  a  stronger  than  he  there  cannot  be:  nor  can  he  be 
outwitted  or  circumvented,  because  of  his  infinite  wisdom.  As 
he  received  his  being  from  none,  so  he  cannot  be  deprived  of 
it  by  any;  as  he  does  necessarily  exist,  so  he  does  necessarily 
always  exist:  this  indeed  is  the  property  of  God;  nothing  so 
proper  to  him  as  always  to  be.  Whatsoever  perfection  any 
being  has,  if  it  be  not  eternal,  it  is  not  divine.  God  only  is  immor- 
tal, 1  Tim.  vi.  16;'  he  only  is  so  by  a  necessity  of  nature. 
Angels,  souls,  and  bodies  too,  after  the  resurrection  shall  be 
immortal,  not  by  nature,  but  grant;  they  are  subject  to  return 
to  nothing,  if  that  word  that  raised  them  from  nothing  should 
speak  (hem  into  nothing  again:  it  is  as  easy  with  God  to  strip 
them  of  it,  as  to  invest  them  with  it;  nay,  it  is  impossible  but 
that  they  should  perish,  if  God  should  jvithdraw  his  power  from 
preserving  them,  which  he  exerted  in  creating  them.  But  God 
is  immovably  fixed  in  his  own  being;  that  as  none  gave  him 
his  life,  so  none  can  deprive  him  of  his  life,  or  the  least  particle 
of  it:  not  a  Jot  of  the  happiness  and  life  which  God  infinitely 
jiosaesses,  can  be  lost;  it  will  be  as  durable  to  everlasting,  as  it 
jias,  been  possessed  from  everlasting. 

..  (3.)  There  is  no  succession  in  God.  God  is  without  succes- 
pion  or  change;  it  is  a  part  of  eternily;  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting  he  is  God,  that  is,  the  same.  God  does  not  only 
always  remain  in  being,  but  he  always  remains  the  same  in 
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that  being;  «  Thou  art  the  same/'-Paal.  cii.  37.  The  being  of 
creatures  U  successive ;  the  being  of  God  is  penUBnent,  and  re- 
mains entire  with  all  its  perfections,  unchanged  in  an  infinite 
duration.  Indeed  the  first  notion  of  eternity  is,  to  be  without 
beginning  and  end,  which  notes  to  us  the  duration  of  a  being 
in  regard  of  its  existence;  but  to  hare  no  succession,  nothing 
first  or  last,  notes  rather  the  perEection  of  a  being  iti  regard  of 


The  creatures  are  in  a  perpetual  flux;  something  is  acquired, 
or  somathing  lost  every  day.  A  man  is  the  same  in  regard  of 
existence  when  he  is  a  man,  as  he  was  when  he  was  a  child ; 
but  there  is  a  new  succession  of  quantities  and  qualities  in  him ; 
every  day  he  acquires  something  till  he  comes  to  his  maturity ; 
every  day  he  loses  something  till  he  coraes  to  his  period.  A 
man  is  not  the  same  at  night  that  he  was  in  the  morning; 
something  is  expired,  and  something  is  added;  every  day  there 
is  a  change  in  his  age,  a  change  in  his  snbstanca,  a  change  in 
bis  accidents.  Bat  God  has  his  whole  being  in  one  and  the 
p&me  point,  or  moment  of  eternity ;  he  receives  nothing  as  an 
adilitioa  to  what  he  was  before;  he  loses  nothing  of  what  he 
was  before;  he  is  always  the  same  excellency  and  perfection 
in  the  same  infinileness  as  ever:  his  years  do  not  fail,  Heb.  i. 
IS;  his  years  do  not  come  and  go  as  others  do;  there  is  not  this 
day,  to-morrow,  or  yesterday  with  him.  As  nothing  is  past  or 
future  with  him  in  regard  of  knowledge,  but  all  things  are  pre- 
sent; so  nothing  is  past  or  future  in  regard  of  his  essence;  be 
is  not  in  his  essence  this  day  what  he  was  not  before,  or  will  be 
the  next  day  and  year  what  he  is  not  now.  All  his  perfections 
are  most  perfect  in  him  every  moment,  before  all  ages,  after  all 
ages:  >  as  he  has  his  whole  essence  undivided  in  everyplace  aa 
well  as  in  immense  space;  so  he  has  all  his  being  in  one  mo- 
ment of  time,  as  well  as  in  infinite  intervals  of  time.  Some 
illustrate  the  difference  between  eternity  and  time,  by  the  simi- 
litude of  a  tree,  or  a  rock,  standing  upon  the  side  of  a  river  or 
shore  of  the  sea ;  the  tree  stands  always  the  same  end  nn- 
iBOved,  while  tbe  waters  of  the  river  glide  along  at  the  foot; 
the  flux  is  in  the  river,  but  the  tree  acquires  nothing  but  a  di- 
verse respect  and  relation  of  presence  to  tbe  various  parts  of 
dte  river  as  they  flow :  the  waters  of  die  river  press  on,  and 
push  forward  one  aimther,  and  what  the  river  had  this  minute 
it  has  not  the  same  the  next.*  So  are  alt  sublunary  things  in  a 
eontiouat  flux;  and  though  the  angels  have  no  substantial 
change,  yet  they  hare  an  accidental;  for  tbe  actions  of  the 
angels  this  day  are  not  the  same  individual  actions  which  they 
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jMrformed  yesterday.  But  la  God  there  is  no  change,  he 
alvays  remains  the  same. 

Of  a  creature  it  may  be  said,  he  was,  or  he  ia,  or  he  shall 
he ; '  of  God  it  cannot  be  said,  but  only  he  is:  he  is  what  be 
always  was,  and  he  is  what  he  always  will  be;  whereas  a 
creature  is  what  he  was  not,  and  will  be  what  he  ia  not  now; 
as  it  may  be  said  of  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it  is  Same ;  but  it  is 
not  the  same  individual  flame  as  was  before,  nor  is  it  the  same 
that  will  be  presently  after ;  there  is  a  continual  dissolution  of 
it  into  air,  and  a  continual  supply  for  the  generation  of  more. 
While  it  continues,  it  may  be  said  there  is  a  flame ;  yet  not  en* 
tirely  one,  but  in  a  succession  of  parts.  So  of  a  roan  it  may  be 
said,  he  is  in  a  succession  of  parts  i  but  he  is  not  the  same  that 
he  was,  and  will  not  be  the  same  that  he  is :  but  God  is  the 
same  without  any  succession  of  part  and  of  time ;  of  him  it 
may  be  said,  he  is ;  he  is  no  more  now  thaa  he  was,  and.  he 
shall  be  no  more  hereafter  than  he  is.  God  possesses  a  Arm 
and  absolute  being,  always  constant  to  himself;  he  sees  all 
things  sliding  under  him  in  continual  variation ;  he  behokls  the 
revolutions  m  the  world  without  any  change  of  his  most  glo- 
rious and  immovable  nature:  all  other  things  pass  Irom  one 
state  to  another;  from  their  original,  to  theii  eclipse  and  de- 
struction.* But  God  possesses  his  being  in  one  indivisible 
point,  having  neither  beginning,  end,  nor  middle. 

[1.]  There  is  no  succession  in  the  knowledge  of  God.  The 
variety  of  successions  and  changes  in  the  world,  make  not 
succession  or  new  objects  in  the  Divine  mind:  for  all  things  are 
present  to  him  from  eternity  in  regard  of  his  knowledge,  though 
they  are  not  actually  present  in  the  world  in  regard  lo  their  ex- 
istenoe.  He  does  not  know  one  thing  now,  and  another  anon; 
he  sees  all  things  at  once:  known  unto  God  are  all  things  from 
the  begitming  of  the  world,  Acts  zv.  18;  but  in  their  true  order 
of  successiim,  as  they  lie  in  the  eternal  counsel  of  God,  to  be 
brought  forth  in  time.  Though  there  be  a  succession  and  order 
of  things  as  they  are  wrought,  yet  there  is  no  succession  in  God 
in  regard  to  his  knowledge  of  Ihem.  God  knows  the  things 
that  shall  be  wrought,  and  the  order  of  there  in  their  being 
brought  upon  the  stage  of  the  world;  yet  both  the  things  and 
the  order  he  knows  by  one  act.  Though-  all  things  be  present 
with  God,  yet  they  are  present  in  him  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
peatance  in  the  world,  and  not  so  present  with  him  as  if  they 
should  be  wrought  at  once.  The  death  of  Christ  was  to  pre- 
cede his  resurrection  in  order  of  time;  there  is  a  succession  in 
this;  both  at  once  are  known  by  God,  yet  the  act  of  his  know- 
ledge is  not  exercised  about  Christ  as  dying  and  rising  at  (he 

•  a«>wend.  toni.  1.  Pfanic  4  1.  L  9.  c.  7.  p.  993. 
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■ame  time:  so  there  ia  succession  in  things,  when  there  is  no 
succession  in  God's  knowledge  of  them.  Since  God  knows 
lime,  he  knows  all  things  as  they  are  in  time;  he  does  not  know 
all  things  to  be  at  once,  though  he  knows  at  once  w  hat  is,  has 
been,  and  will  be.  All  things  are  past,  preseot,  and  to  come, 
ID  regard  of  their  existence:  but  there  is  not. past,  present,  and 
to  come  in  regard  to  God's  knowledge  of  ihem;  because  he 
sees  and  knows  not  by  any  other,  but  by  himself;'  be  is  his  own 
light  by  which  he  sees,  his  own  glass  wherein  be  sees;  behold- 
ing himself,  he  beholds  all  things. 

[S.]  There  is  uo  succession  in  (he  decrees  of  God.  He  does 
not  decree  this  now,  which  he  decreed  not  before;  for  as  his 
works  were  known  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  so  his 
works  were  decreed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world;  as  they 
are  known  at  once  so  they  are  decreed  at  once.  There  is  a 
succession  in  the  execution  of  ihem,  first  grace,  (hen  glory ;  but 
the  purpose  of  God  for  the  bestowing  of  both,  was  in  one  and 
the  same  moment  of  eternity.  "He  hath  chosen  us  in  him 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy," 
Epb.  i.  14.  The  choice  of  Christ,  and  the  choice  of  some  in 
him  to  be  holy,  and  to  be  happy,  were  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world.  It  is  by  the  eternal  counsel  of  God,  all  things  ap- 
pear in  time;  they  appear  in  their  order  according  to  ihe  coun- 
sel and  will  of  God  from  eternity.  The  redemption  of  the 
world  is  aAer  the  creaiion  of  the  world ;  but  the  decree  whereby 
the  world  was  created,  and  whereby  it  was  redeemed,  was 
from  eternity. 

(4.)  God  is  his  own  eternity.  He  is  not  eternal  by  grant, 
and  the  disposal  of  any  other,  but  by  nature  and  essence.  The 
eternity  of  God  is  nothing  else  but  the  duration  of  Godj'  and 
the  duration  of  God  is  nothing  else  but  his  existence  enduring.' 
If  eternity  were  any  thing  distinct  from  God,  and  not  of  the 
essence  of  God ;  then  there  would  be  something  which  was  not 
God;  necessary  to  perfect  God.  As  immortality  is  the  great 
perfection  of  a  rational  creature,  so  eternity  is  the  choice  per- 
fectiouof  €k>d,  yea,  the  gloss  and  lustre  of  all  others.  Every 
perfection  would  be  imperfect,  if  it  were  not  always  a  perfec- 
tion. 

God  is  essentially  whatsoever  he  is;  and  there  is  oothingiQ 
God  but  his  essence.  Duration,  or  continuance  in  being  in 
creatures,  differs  from  their  being;  for  they  might  exist  but  for 
one  instant;  in  which  case  they  may  be  said  to  hare  being,  but 
not  duration,  because  all  duration  includes  priua  et  potteriua, 
"  before  and  after."  All  creatures  may  cease  from  being,  if  it 
be  the  pleasure  of  God ;  they  are  not  therefore  darable  by  their 
essence,  and  therefore  are  not  their  own  duration,  no  more  than 
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they  are  their  own  existence.  And  though  some  creatures,  as 
angels,  and  souls,  may  be  called  everlasting,  as  a  perpetual  life 
is  communicated  to  them  by  God ;  yet  they  can  never  be  called 
their  own  eternity;  because  such  a  duration  is  not  simply 
necessary,  nor  essential  to  them,  but  accidental,  depending  upon 
the  pleasure  of  another ;  there  is  nothing  in  their  nature  that 
can  hinder  them  from  losing  it,  if  God,  from  whom  they  re- 
ceived it,  should  design  to  take  it  away.  But  as  God  is  his 
own  necessity  of  existing,  so  he  is  his  own  duration  in  existing. 
As  he  does  necessarily  exist  by  himself,  so  he  will  always 
necessarily  exist  by  himself.' 

(5.)  Hence  all  the  perfections  of  God  are  eternal.  In  regard 
of  the  Divine  eternity,  all  things  in  God  are  eternal,  his  power, 
mercy,  wisdom,  justce,  knowledge.  God  himself  were  not 
eternal,  if  any  of  his  perfections  which  are  essential  to  hint 
were  not  eternal  also ;  he  had  not  else  been  a  perfect  God  from 
all  eternity,  and  so  his  whole  self  had  not  been  eternal.  If  any 
thing  belonging  to  the  nature  of  a  thing  be  wanting,  it  cannot 
he  said  to  be  that  thing  which  it  ought  to  be.  If  any  thing  re- 
quisite to  the  nature  of  God  had  been  wanting  one  moment,  he 
could  not  have  been  said  to  be  an  eternal  God. 

2,  God  is  eternal.  The  Spirit  of  God  in  Scripture  conde- 
scends to  our  capacities  in  signifying  the  eternity  of  God  by  days 
and  years,  which  are  terms  belonging  to  time,  whereby  we 
measure  it,  Psal.  cii.  37.  But  we  must  no  more  conceive  that 
God  is  bounded,  or  measured  by  time,  and  has  succession  of 
days,  because  of  those  expressions,  than  we  can  conclude  htm 
to  have  a  body,  because  members  are  ascribed  to  him  in  Scrip- 
ture, to  help  our  conceptions  of  his  glorious  nature  and  opera' 
tions. 

Though  years  are  ascribed  to  him ;  yet  they  are  such  as  can- 
not be  numbered,  cannot  be  finished,  since  there  is  no  propor- 
tion between  the  duration  of  God  and  the  years  of  men.  "  The 
number  of  his  years  caunot  be  searched  out.  For  he  makes 
small  the  drops  of  water:  they  pour  down  rain  according  to  the 
vapour  thereof,"  Job  xxxvi,  26,  S7.  The  number  of  the  drops 
of  rain  which  have  fallen  in  all  parts  of  the  eanh  since  the 
creation  of  the  world,  if  subtracted  from  the  number  of  the 
years  of  God,  would  be  found  a  small  quantity,  a  mere  nothing 
to  the  years  of  God.  As  all  the  nations  in  the  world,  compared 
with  God,  are  but  as  the  drop  of  a  bucket  worse  than  nothing, 
and  vanity,  Isa.  xl.  15;  soa)l  the  ages  of  the  world,  if  compart 
with  God,  amount  not  to  so  much  as  the  one  hundred  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  minute.  The  minutes  from  the  creation  may 
be  numbered,  but  the  years  of  the  duration  of  God,  being  infi- 
nite, are  without  measure. 
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Aa  ons  day  is  to  the  liie  of  man,  so  are  a  thousand  years  to 
the  life  of  God,  Psal.  xc.  5.  The  Holy  Ghost  expresses  himself 
to  the  capacity  of  man,  to  gire  us  some  notion  of  aa  infioite 
duration,  by  a  resemblanoe'suited  to  the  capacity  of  man.'  If 
a  thousand  years  be  but  as  a  day  to  the  hie  of  God,  then  as  a 
year  is  to  the  life  of  man,  so  are  three  hundred  sixty-five  thou- 
sand years  to  the  life  of  God;  and  as  seventy  years  are  lo  the 
hfe  of  man,  so  are  twenty-five  millions  four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  years  to  the  life  of  God.  Yet  still,  since  there  is  no 
proportion  between  time  and  eternity,  we  must  dart  our  thoughts 
beyond  all  those;  for  years  and  days  measure  only  the  duration 
of  created  things,  and  of  those  only  that  are  material  and  corpo- 
real, subject  to  tbe  motion  of  the  heavens,  which  makes  days 
and  years.  * 

Sometimes  this  eternity  is  expressed  by  parts,  as  looking 
backward  and  forward ;  by  the  differences  of  time,  past,  present, 
and  to  c«nie'  "  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come,"  Rev.  L  8; 
iv.  8.  ThoDgh  this  might  be  spoken  of  any  thing  in  being, 
though  lut  for  an  hour;  it  was  the  last  minute,  it  is  now,  and  it 
will  be  the  next  minute;  yet  the  Holy  Ghost  would  declare 
aotneihing  proper  to  God,  as  including  all  parts  of  lime.  He 
always  was,  ia  now,  and  always  shall  be;  it  might  always  be 
said  of  him,  he  was,  and  it  may  always  be  said  of  him,  he  will 
be:  there  is  no  time  when  he  began,  do  time  when  he  shall 
cease.  It  cannot  be  said  of  a  creature,  he  always  was,  be 
always  is  what  he  was,  and  he  always  will  be  what  he  is:  but 
God  always  is  what  he  was,  and  always  will  be  what  be  is;  so 
that  it  is  as  significant  an  expression  of  the  eternity  of  God 
as  can  be  suited  to  our  capacities. 

(I.)  His  eternity  is  evident  by  the  name  God  gives  himselC 
"  And  God  said  unto  Moses,  I  am  that  I  am:  and  he  said.  Thus 
sfaalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  AM  hath  sent  me 
unto  you,"  Elxod.  iii.  14.  This  is  the  name  whereby  he  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  creatures;  lam  is  his  proper  name.  This 
description  being  in  the  present  tense,  shows  that  his  essence 
knows.no  past  nor  future:  if  it  were  "  he  was,"  it  would  inti- 
mate he  were  not  now  what  he  once  was;  if  it  were  "he  will 
be,"  it  would  intimate  he  were  not  yet  what  he  will  be.  But 
"1  am;"  I  am  theonly  being,  the  root  of  all  beings;  he  is  there- 
fore at  the  greatest  distance  from  not  being,  and  that  is  eternal. 
So  tbal  is  signifies  his  eternity,  as  well  as  his  perfection  and 
immutability.  As  lam  speaks  the  want  of  no  blessedness,  so 
it  speaks  the  want  of  no  duration;  and  therefore  the  French, 
wherever  they  find  this  word  Jehovah  in  the  Scripture,  which 

■  Amjrald.  Trio.  p.  44. 

>  DaiUe,  Vent.  Seimoiw,  8er.  1.  nir.  103.  FnL  DT.  p.  91. 

'  Crelliu  wnkena  ihu  vpunant.  Do  Deo.  o»p.  18.  p.  43. 
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we  translate  "  Lord,"  and  "  Lord  eternal,"  render  it  the  «  Eter- 
nal." lam  always,  and  immutably  the  same.  The  eternity 
of  God  is  opposed  to  the  volubility  of  time,  which  is  ezteoded 
into  past,  present,  and  to  come.  Our  time  is  bat  a  small  drop, 
as  sand  to  all  the  atoms  and  small  particles  of  which  the  world 
is  made;  but  God  is  an  unbounded  sea  of  being;  "  I  am  that 
I  am,"  that  is,  an  infinite  life.  I  have  not  that  Kow  which  1 
had  not  formerly;  I  shall  not  afterwards  have  that  which  I  have 
not  now;  I  am  that  in  every  moment  which  I  was,  and  will  bs 
in  all  moments  of  time;  nothing  can  be  added  to  me,  nothing 
can  be  detracted  from  me:  there  is  nothing  superior  to  him, 
which  can  detract  from  him;  nothing  desirable  that  can  be 
added  to  him.  Now  if  there  were  any  beginning  and  end  of 
God,  any  succession  in  him,  he  could  not  be /am;  for  inregaid 
of  what  was  past  he  would  not  be,  in  regard  of  what  was  to 
come  he  is  not  yet.'  And  upon  ibis  accouatr'  a  heathen  ai;giiefl 
well,  of  all  cieatures  it  may  be  said  they  were,  or  they  will  be; 
but  of  God  it  cannot  be  said  any  thing  else  but  £lst,  God  is,  be- 
cause he  fills  an  eternal  duration:  a  creature  cannot  be  said  to 
be,  if  it  be  not  yet^  nor  if  it  be  not  now,  but  has  been.* 

God  only  can  be  called  I  am:  all  creatures  have  more  of  oot 
being  than  being;  for  every  creature  was  nothing  from  eleniiry, 
before  it  was  made  something  in  time;  and  if  it  be  corraptibM 
in  its  whole  natiue,  it  will  be  nothing  to  eternity  after  it  hai 
been  something  in  time;  and  if  it  be  not  corruptible  in  its  nature, 
as  the  angels,  or  in  every  part  of  its  nature,  as  man  m  regard  of 
his  soul,  yet  it  has  not  properly  a  being,  because  it  is  dependent 
upon  the  pleasure  of  God  to  continue  it,  or  deprive  it  of  it;  and 
while  it  is,  it  is  mutable,  and  all  snitabitity  is  a  mixture  of  not 
being.  If  God  therefore  be  properly  I  am,  that  is,  being,  it  fol- 
lows that  he  always  was;  for  if  he  were  not  always,  he  most, 
as  was  argtKd  before,  be  produced  by  some  other,  or  by  him- 
self: by  another  he  could  not,  then  he  had  not  been  God,  but  a 
creature;  nor  by  himself,  tar  then  as  producing,  he  must  be 
before  himself  as  produced;  he  had  been  before  he  was.  And 
he  always  will  be;  for  being  **  I  am,"  Inving  all  being  in  hiio- 
self,  and  the  fountain  of  all  being  to  every  thing  else,  bow  cut 
he  ever  hare  hia  name  changed  to  "  I  am  not?" 

(3.)  God  hath  life  in  himself.  «  The  Father  hath  life  in  him- 
self," John  r.  36.  He  is  the  ttviog  God,  therefore  steadfast  for 
ever,  Dan.  vi.  26.  He  has  life  by  his  essence,  not  by  partiei- 
pation;  he  is  a  Sun  to  give  light  and  life  to  all  creatures,  but 
receives  not  light  or  life  from  any  thing;  and  therefore  he  has 
as  tmlimiled  life;  notadrop  of  life,  but  a  fountain;  notaspai^ 
of  a  limited  life,  but  a  life  transcending  all  bounds.   He  has  life 

I  Thei.  Sdmor.  p.  1.  p,  145.  Thw.  14.  «  Plotarch  do  'El,  1.  p.  «3. 

*  Peror.  in  Eio.  3.  Dispnt  13, 
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is  hhnsctf ;  all  creatures  hare  their  life  in  him  and  from  him. 
He  that  haa  life  ia  himself  does  necessarily  exist  and  cotild 
Bsver  be  made  to  exist;  for  then  he  had  not  life  in  himself,  but 
in  that  which  made  him  to  exist,  and  gave  him  life.  Whatdoea 
neoessarily  exist  therefore,  exists  from  eternity;  what  has  being 
of  itself,  could  never  be  produced  in  time,  could  not  want  being 
(m«  moment,  because  it  has  being  from  its  essence,  without  in- 
fluence of  any  efficient  canse.  When  Ood  pronounced  his  name, 
*>  I  am  that  I  am,"  angels  and  men  were  In  being;  the  world 
bad  been  created  above  two  thousand  four  hundred  years; 
Moses,  to  whom  he  then  speaks,  was  in  being;  yet,  God  only 
M,  because  he  only  hath  the  fountain  of  being  in  himself,  but 
all  that  they  were  was  a  rivulet  from  him.'  He  has  from  nothing 
else,  that  he  does  subsist:  every  thing  else  has  its  subsistence 
from  him  as  their  root,  as  the  beam  from  the  sun,  as  the  rivers 
and  fountains  from  the  sea.  All  life  is  seated  in  God,  as  in  its 
proper  throne;  in  its  most  perfect  purity.  God  is  life;  it  is  la 
blm  originally,  radically,  therefore  eternally.  He  is  a  pure  act, 
nothing  but  vigour  and  ad:  he  has  by  his  nature  that  life 
which  others  have  by  his  grant:  whence  the  apostle  says, 
1  TiiB.  vi.  le,  not  only  that  he  is  immortal,  but  he  has  immor- 
tality in  a  full  possession;  fee-simple,  not  depending  upon  the 
will  of  another,  bat  containing  all  things  within  himself.  He 
dwt  has  life  in  himself,  and  is  from  himself,  cannot  but  be:  he 
always  was,  because  he  received  his  being  from  no  other,  and 
Bene  can  take  away  that  being  which  was  not  given  by  ano- 
ther.*  If  there  were  any  space  before  he  did  exist,  then  there 
were  something  which  made  him  to  exist;  life  would  not  then 
b«  in  him,  but  in  that  which  produced  him  into  being;  he  could 
not  iben  be  God,  but  that  other  which  gave  him  being  would 
be  Ood.  And  to  say,  God  sprang  into  being  by  chance,  when 
we  aee  nothing  in  the  world  that  is  brought  forth  by  chance, 
but  has  some  cause  of  its  existence — would  be  vain ;  for  since 
Ood  is  a  being,  chance,  which  is  nothing,  could  not  bring  forth 
something,  and,  by  the  same  reason  that  he  sprang  up  by  chance, 
be  might  totally  vanish  by  chance.  What  a  strange  notion  of 
a  God  would  this  be,  snch  a  God  that  bad  no  life  in  himself^ 
tmt  from  chance. 

Since  he  had  life  in  himself,  and  that  there  was  no  canee  of 
bis  azistence;  he  can  have  no  cause  of  his  limitation,  and  eati 
ao  more  be  delerminad  to  a  tiuie,  than  he  can  to  a  place.  What 
halh  hfe  in  itself,  halh  life  without  bounds,  and  can  never  de- 
•BTt  it,  nor  be  deprived  of  it:  so  that  he  lives  necessarily,  and 
it  is  absolutely  imposeible  that  he  should  not  live;  whereas  al) 
iHtwr  thiaga  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being  in  him.  Acts 

■  Feliv,  Theol.  Dogm.  torn.  1.  lib.  1.  e.  6.  4  6,  T. 
*  Amjnld.  ds  Trmit  p.  *B. 
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xrii.  SS;  and  as  they  live  by  bis  vill,  so  they  can  ntura  to  no- 
thins  at  his  won). 

(3.)  If  God  were  not  eternal,  he  were  not  immutable  in  his 
nature.  It  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  immutability  to  be 
without  eternity;  for  whatsoever  begins,  is  changed  in  its  past- 
ing from  not  being  to  being.  It  began  to  be  what  it  was  not, 
and  if  it  ends  it  ceaseth  to  be  what  it  was;  it  cannot  therefora 
be  Baid  to  be  God,  if  there  were  either  beginning,  or  ending,  oi 
succession  in  it.  "I  am  the  Lord,  I  change  not,"  Mai.  iii. 
6.  "  Touching  the  Almighty,  we  cannot  find  him  out,"  Job 
zxxrii.  S3.  God  argues  here,  says  Calvin,  from  his  unchange- 
able nature  as  Jehovah,  to  his  immutability  in  his  purpose :  had 
he  not  been  eternal,  there  had  been  the  greatest  change  from 
nothing  to  something:  a  change  of  the  essence  is  greater  than 
a  change  of  purpose.  God  is  a  sun  glittering  always  in  the 
same  glory;  no  growing  up  in  youth;  no  passing  on  (o  age. 
If  he  were  not  without  succession,  standing  in  one  pomt  of 
eternity,  there  would  be  a  change  from  past  to  present,  from 
present  to  future.  The  eternity  of  God  is  a  shield  against  all 
kind  of  mutability.  If  any  thing  sprang  up  in  the  essence  of 
God  that  was  not  there  before,  he  could  not  be  said  to  be  eilfaer 
an  eternal  or  an  unchanged  substance. 

(4.)  God  could  not  be  an  infinitely  perfect  being,  if  he  wen 
not  eternal.  A  finite  duration  is  inconsistent  with  infinite  per- 
fection. Whatsoever  is  contracted  within  the  limits  of  time, 
cannot  swallow  up  all  perfections  in  itself.  God  bath  an  un- 
searchable perfection.  "  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God  i 
canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection?"  Job  xi  7. 
He  cannot  be  found  out,  he  is  infinite,  because  he  is  iocon^r^ 
hensible:  incomprehensibility  arises  from  an  infinite  penec- 
tion,  which  cannot  be  fathomed  by  the  short  lines  of  man's 
understanding:  his  essence,  in  regard  of  its  difi'usion,  and  in 
regard  of  its  duration,  is  incomprehensible  as  well  as  his  action. 
If  God  therefore  had  beginning,  he  could  not  be  infinite;  if  not 
infinite,  he  did  not  possess  the  highest  perfection,  because  a 
perfection  might  be  conceived  beyond  it.  If  his  being  could 
fail,  he  were  not  perfect.  Can  that  deserve  the  name  of  the 
highest  perfection,  which  is  capable  of  corruption  and  dissolo- 
tioD  ?  To  be  finite  and  limited,  is  the  greatest  imperfection,  for 
it  consists  in  a  denial  of  being.  He  could  not  be  the  moat 
blessed  be>ng,  if  he  were  not  always  so,  and  should  not  for  ever 
remain  to  be  so;  and  whatsoever  perfections  he  had,  would  be 
soured  by  the  thoughts,  that  in  time  they  would  cease}  and  so 
could  not  be  pure  perfections,  because  not  permanent:  bnt  be 
is  Messed  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  Psal.  xli.  13.  Had 
he  a  beginning,  he  could  not  have  all  perfection  without  linii- 
tationj  ne  .would  have  been  limited  by  that  which  gave  him 
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beginning;  that  which  gave  him  being  would  be  God,  and 
not  himself,  and  so  more  perfect  than  he.  But  sinre  God  is  the 
most  sovereign  perfection,  than  which  nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  perfect  by  the  most  capacious  understanding,  he  is  cer- 
Mialy  eternal ;  being  infinite,  nothing  can  be  added  lo  him, 
nothing  detracted  from  him. 

(5.)  God  could  not  be  omnipotent,  almighty,  if  hs  were  not 
eternal.  The  title  of  Almighty  agrees  not  with  a  nature  that 
had  a  beginning;  whatsoever  has  a  beginning  was  once  no- 
thing,  and  when  it  was  nothing  could  act  nothing.  Where 
there  is  no  being,  there  is  no  power.  Neither  does  the  title  of 
Almighty  agree  with  a  perishing  nature:  he  can  do  nothing  to 
purpose,  that  cannot  preserve  himself  against  the  outward  force 
and  violenoe  of  enemies,  or  against  the  inward  causes  of  cor- 
ruption and  dissohition.  No  account  is  to  be  made  of  man, 
because  his  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  Isa.  ii.  22.  -Could  a  better 
account  be  made  of  God,  if  he  were  of  the  like  condition  ?  He 
could  not  properly  be  almighty,  that  were  not  always  mighty. 
If  be  be  omnipotent,  nothing  can  impair  him;  he  that  has  all 
power,  can  have  no  hurt.'  If  he  does  whatsoever  he  pleases, 
nothing  can  make  him  miserable,  since  misery  consists  in  those 
tilings  which  happen  against  our  will.  The  almigbtiness  and 
eternity  of  God  are  linked  together:  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord,  which  is,  and 
which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty,"  Rev.  t,  8: 
ahnighty  because  eternal,  and  eternal  because  almighty. 

(«.)  God  would  not  be  the  first  cause  of  all  if  he  were  not 
eternal.  But  he  is  the  first  and  the  last;  the  first  cau«e  of  all 
things,  the  last  end  of  all  things.  Rev.  l  8.  That  which  is  the 
first  cannot  begin  to  be,  it  were  not  (hen  the  first.  *  It  cannot 
cease  to  be ;  whatsoever  is  dissolved,  is  dissolved  into  that 
whereof  it  does  consist,  which  was  before  it,  and  then  it  was 
not  the  first.  The  world  might  not  have  been,  it  was  once  no- 
thing i  it  must  have  some  cause  to  call  it  oat  of  nothing ;  no- 
thing has  no  power  to  make  itself  something;  there  is  a 
superior  cause,  by  whose  will  and  power  it  comes  into  being, 
and  so  gives  ail  the  creatures  their  distinct  forms.* 

This  power  cannot  but  be  eternal;  it  must  be  before  the 
world ;  the  founder  must  be  before  the  foundation ;  *  and  his  ex- 
istence must  be  from  eternity,  or  we  must  say  nothing  did  exist 
from  eternity.  And  if  there  were  no  being  from  eternity,  there 
could  not  iHiw  be  any  being  in  time:  what  we  see,  and  what 
we  are,  must  arise  from  itself  or  some  other.  It  cannot  from 
itself:  if  any  thing  made  itself,  it  had  a  power  to  make  itself; 
it  then  had  an  active  power  before  it  had  a  being;  it  was  somo- 
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thing  in  regard  of  power,  aod  was  notliing  Id  regard  of  eziM- 
eoee  at  tbe  same  time:  suppose  it  had  a  power  to  produce  itself 
this  power  must  be  conferred  upon  it  by  another;  and  BO  the 
power  of  producing  itself  was  not  from  itself,  but  from  another; 
but  if  the  power  of  being  was  from  itself,  why  did  it  not  pro- 
duce itself  before?  why  was  it  one  moment  out  of  being?  If 
there  bo  any  existence  of  thiugs,  it  is  neceesary  that  that  wbidi 
was  tbe  first  cause  should  exist  from  eternity.'  Whatsoever 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  world,  yet  ihe  first  and  chief 
cause,  wherein  we  must  rest,  must  have  nothing  before  it;  if 
it  had  any  thing  before  it,  it  were  not  the  first.  He  therefore  that 
is  the  first  cause  must  tie  without  beginning,  nothing  must  be 
before  him;  if  he  had  a  beginning  from  some  other,  he  could 
not  be  the  first  principle  and  author  of  ail  things;  if  he  be  tha 
first  cause  of  all  things,  he  must  give  himself  a  begiDoing,  oi 
be  from  eternity.  He  could  not  give  himself  a  beginoiogt 
whatsoever  begins  in  time  was  nothing  before,  and  whea  it 
was  nothing  it  could  do  nothing;  it  could  not  give  itself  aay 
thing,  for  then  it  gave  what  it  had  not,  and  did  what  it  coun 
Dot.  If  be  made  himself  in  time,  why  did  he  not  make  him- 
self before?  What  hindered  him?  It  was  either  because  he 
could  not,  or  because  he  would  not.  If  he  could  not,  be  alwayi 
wanted  power,  and  always  would,  unless  it  were  bestowed 
upon  him,  and  then  he  could  not  be  said  to  be  from  himself^ 
If  he  would  not  make  himself  before,  then  he  might  hare  made 
himself  when  be  would.  How  had  he  the  power  of  willing 
and  nilling  without  a  being  ?  Nothing  cannot  will  or  nill,  nothing 
has  no  faculties:  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  grant  some  eternal 
being,  or  run  into  inextricable  labyrinths  and  maxes.  If  w« 
deny  some  eternal  being,  we  must  deuy  all  being;  bur  own 
being,  the  being  of  every  thing  about  us;  inconceivable  absur- 
dities will  arise. 

So  then  if  God  were  the  oause  of  all  things,  he  did  exist  be> 
fore  all  things,  and  that  from  eternity. 

3.  Eternity  is  only  proper  to  God,  and  not  communicable. 
It  is  as  great  a  madness  to  ascribe  eternity  lo  the  creature,  u 
to  deprive  tbe  Lord  of  the  creature  of  eternity,*  It  is  ao  pro- 
per to  God,  that  when  the  apostle  would  prove  the  deity  of 
Christ,  he  proves  it  by  his  immutability  and  eternity,  as  wefl 
as  his  creating  power:  "  Thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall 
not  fail,"  Heb.  i.  10.  IS.  The  argument  had' no  strength,  if 
eternity  belonged  essentially  to  any  but  God,  and  therefore  he 
is  said  only  to  have  immortality,  1  Tim.  vi.  16.  All  other  thing* 
receive  their  being  from  him,  and  oan  be  deprived  of  their  b»- 
tag  by  him:  all  things  depend  on  him,  be  on  none:  all  other 
things  are  like  clothes,  which  would  consume  if  Go<d  preserved 
>  PMm.  "nMoL  D<«iiiM.  (MD  I.  L  I.  e.  10. 11.  ■  BfL 
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Aem  not.  Immortality  is  appropriated  to  God,  that  is,  an  in- 
dependent  immortality.  Angels  and  souls  have  an  immortality, 
but  by  donalioD  from  God,  not  by  their  owd  esseuce;  depea* 
dent  upon  tbeir  Creator,  not  necessary  in  their  own  nature, 
God  might  have  annihilated  them  after  he  had  created  themf 
lo  that  theii  duration  caunot  properly  be  called  an  eternity,  it 
being  extrinsical  to  them,  and  depending  upon  the  will  of  their 
Creator,  by  whom  they  may  he  extinguished;  it  is  not  an  ab- 
solute and  necessary,  but  a  precarious  immortality.  Whatso* 
ever  is  not  God,  is  temporary:  whatsoever  is  eternal,  is  God. 

It  is  a  contradiction  ta  say  a  creature  can  be  eternal:  as  no- 
thing eternal  is  created,  so  nothing  created  is  eternal.  What  is 
diatinct  from  the  nature  of  God  cannot  b«  eternal,  etaroity  be. 
ing  the  essence  of  God.  Every  creature  in  the  notion  of  a 
ereainre  speaks  a  dependence  on  some  cause,  and  therefore 
oaDQot  be  eternal.  As  it  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  God 
not  to  be  eternal,  so  it  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a  creature 
to  be  eternal;  for  then  a  creature  would  be  equal  to  the  Cre* 
ator,  and  the  Creator,  or  the  cause,  would  not  be  before  the 
creature  or  effect.' 

It  would  be  all  one  to  admit  many  gods  as  many  etenuki 
and  all  one  to  say  God  can  be  created,  aa  to  say  a  creature  c«q 
be  uncreated,  which  is  to  be  eternal. 

(1.)  Creation  is  a  producing  something  from  nothing.  What 
was  once  nothings  canrtot  therefore  be  eternal  j  not  being  wat 
eternal;  therefore  its  being  could  not  be  eternal,  for  it  should 
be  then  before  it  was,  and  would  be  something  when  it  was 
nothing.  It  is  the  nature  of  a.  creature  to  be  nothing  before  it 
was  created;  what  was  nothing  before  it  was,  cannot  be  equal 
with  God  in  an  eternity  of  duration. 

(2.)  There  is  no  creature  but  is  mutable,  therefore  not  etemaU 
As  it  had  a  change  fiom  nothing  to  something,  so  it  may  be 
changed  from  being  to  not  being.  If  the  creature  were  ^not 
mutable  it  would  be  moat  perfect,  and  so  would  not  be  a  crea< 
ture,  but  God ;  for  God  only  is  noost  perfect.  It  is  as  much 
the  essence  of  a  creature  to-be  mutable,  as  it  is  the  essence  o( 
God  to  be  immutable:  mutability  and  eternity  are  utterly  in- 
eoiisislent. 

(3.)  No  creature  is  infinite,  therefore  not  eternal.  To  be  infi>. 
Bile  in  duration  is  ell  one  to  be  infinite  in  essence :  it  is  as  rea* 
unable  to  coneaive  a  creatute  immense,  filling  all  places  at  once^ 
aa  eternal,  extended  to  all  ages;*  because  neither  can  be  with- 
out infiniteness,  which  is  the  properly  of  the  Deity.  A  creatum 
may  as  well  be  without  bounds  of  place  as  limiutions  of  timei. 

(4.)  No  effect  of  an  intellectual  free  agent,  can  be  equal  in 
duration  to  its  cause.  The  production  of  natural  agents  are  as 
■  Lai4iudeFtribet.L4.c3.  ■  Ibid. 
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ancient  often  as  themselves;  the  sun  produces  a  beam  as  old 
in  time  as  itself;-  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  piece  of  wise  work- 
manship as  old  as  the  wise  artificer?  God  produced  a  crea- 
lure,  not  necessarily  and  naturally,  as  the  snn  does  a  beam,  bnt 
freely,  as  an  intelligent  agent.  The  sun  was  not  necessary ;  it 
might  be  or  not  be,  accoi^ing  to  the  pleasure  of  God.  A  free 
act  of  the  will  is  necessary  to  precede  in  order  of  lime  as  the 
cause  of  such  effects  as  are  purely  voluntary.'  Those  causes 
that  act  as  soon  as  they  exist,  act  naturally,  necesearily,  Bot 
freely,  and  cannot  cease  ^om  acting. 

But  suppose  a  <»eature  might  have  existed  by  the  vill  of 
God  from  eternity;- yet,  as  some  think,  it  could  not  be  said  abso- 
lutely, and  in  its  own  nature,  to  be  eternal ;  because  eternity 
was  not  of  the  essence  o£  it  The  creature  could  not  be  its  own 
duration;  for  though  it  were  from  eternity,  it  might  not  havA 
been  from  eternity;  because  its  existence  depended  upon  the 
free  will  of  God,  who  might  have  chosen'  whether  he  would 
have  created  it  or  no. 

God  only  is  eternal,  the  first  and  the  last,  the  beginning  and 
the  end ;  who,  as  he  subsisted  before  any  creature  had  a  being, 
so  he  will  eternally  subsist  if  all  creatures  were  reduced  to 
nothing. 

4.   Use. 

(I.)  Information. 

If  God  be  of  an  eternal  duration,  then  Christ  1^  God.  Eter- 
nity is  the  properly  of  God,  but  it  is  ascribed  to  Christ ;  '*  He  is 
beu)re  all  things,"  Col.  i.  17 ;  that  is,  all  created  things.  He  is 
therefore  no  creature;  and  if  no  creature,  eternal.  "AH  things 
were  created  by  him,"  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  angels  as 
well  as  men,  whether  they  be  thrones  or  dominions,  CoL  i.  16. 
If  all  things  were  his  creatures,  then  he  is  no  creature;  ifba 
were,  all  things  were  not  created  by  him,  or  he  must  create 


He  hath  no  difierence  of  time ;  for  he  is  "  the  same  yesterday, 
and  to-day,  and  for  ever,"  Heb.  xiii.  8;>  the  same  with  the 
name  of  God,  "  I  am,"  which  signifies  his  eternity:  he  is  no 
more  to-day  than  he  was  yesterday,  nor  will  be  any  other  to- 
morrow than  he  is  to-day.  And  therefore  Melchisedek,  whose 
descent,  birth  and  death,  father  and  mother,  beginning  and  end 
of  days,  are  not  upon  record,  was  a  type  of  the  existence  of 
Christ  without  difference  of  time:  "Having  neither  beginning  of 
days,  nor  end  of  life;  but  made  like  unto  the  Son  of  God,"  Heb. 
vii.  3.  The  suppression  of  his  birth  and  death,  was  intended  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  type  of  the  excellency  of  Christ's  person 
in  regard  of  his  eternity,  and  the  duration  of  his  chaise  in  re- 
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gsrd  of  his  priesthood.  As  there  vas  an  appearance  of  aa  etat- 
Bity  JD  the  snppression  of  the  race  of  Melchisedek,so  there  is  a 
true  eternity  in  the  Son  of  God.  How  could  the  eternity  of  the 
Son  of  God  be  expressed  by  any  resemblance  so  well,  as  by  audi 
a  suppression  of  the  begioning  and  end  of  this  great  person,  dif- 
ferent from  the  custom  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament, 
vho  often  records  the  generations  and  ends  of  holy  men ;  and 
vhy  might  not  this  which  was  a  kind  of  a  shadow  of  eternity,  be 
a  representation  of  the  true  eternity  of  Christ  as  well  as  the  res- 
toration of  Isaac  to  his  father  without  death,  is  said  to  be  a 
figure  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  after  a  real  death  f  Mel- 
ehisedek  is  only  mentioned  once  (without  any  record  of  his 
extiactiw))  in  bis  appearance  to  Abraham  after  his  victory,  as 
if  he  came  from  heaven  only  for -that  action,  and  instantly  dis- 
appeared again,  as  if  he  had  been  an  eternal  person.' 

And  Christ  himself  hints  his  one  etemily;  "I  came  forth 
from  the  Father,  and  am  come  into  the  world :  again,  I  leare 
the  world,  and  go  to  the  Father,"  John  zvi.  S8.  He  goes  to 
the  Father  as  he  came  from  the  Father;  he  goes  to  the  Father 
for  everlasting,  so  he  came  from  the  Father  from  everUstingi 
there  is  the  same  duration  in  coming  forth  from  the  Fadier,  aa 
in  returning  to  the  Father.  But  more  plainly;  he  speaks  of  a 
gloijrthat  he  bad  with  the  Father  before  the  vorid  was,  John 
jvii.  5,  when  there  was  no  creature  in  being :  this  is  an  actual 
glory,  and  not  only  in  decree;  for  a  decreed  glory  believers 
bad,  and  why  may  not  every  one  of  them  say  the  same  words, 
"  Father,  glorify  me  with  that  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  be- 
fore the  world  was,"  if  it  were  only  a  glory  in  decree?  Nay, 
it  nwy  be  said  of  every  man,  he  was  before  the  world  was,  be- 
cause he  was  so  in  decree.  Christ  speaks  of  something  pecu- 
liar to  him,  a  glory  in  actual  possession  before  the  world  was; 
glorify  me,  embrace,  honour  me  as  thy  Son,  whereas  J  have 
BOW  been  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  handled  disgracefully  as  a 
servant:  If  it  were  only  in  decree,  why  is  not  the  like  expres- 
sion used  of  others  in  Scripture  as  well  as  of  Christ?  Why 
did  he  not  use  ttie  same  words  for  his  disciples  that  were  then 
with  him,  who  had  a  glory  in  decree?  His  eternity  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  "  The  Lord  possessed  me  in 
the  beginning  of  his  way,  before  his  works  of  old,"  Prov.  viii. 
8S.  If  he  were  the  work  of  Ood,  he  existed  before  himself  if  he 
existed  before  all  the  works  of  Ood.  It  is  not  so  properly 
meant  of  the  essential  wisdom  of  God,  since  the  discourse  runs 
in  the  name  of  a  person;  and  several  passages  there  are  which 
belong  not  so  much  to  the  essential  wisdom  of  God ;  as,  "  The 
evil  way  and  the  froward  mouth  do  I  hate,"  ver.  13;  whndi 
belongs  rather  to  the  holiness  of  God  than  to  the  essential  wi». 
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dom  of  God :  beaides,  it  Js  distinguiahed  from  Jehovah,  m  ptm- 
Msead  by  him,  and  rejoicing  before  him.  Yet  plainer,  "  Oat 
of  thee,"  that  is,  Bethlehem,  "  shall  he  come  forth  ante  me  that 
is  to  be  Ruler  in  Israel ;  whose  goings  forth  hare  been  from  «f 
old,  from  everlasting,"  from  the  ways  of  eternity,  Micah  v.  2. 
There  are  two  goings  forth  of  Christ  described,  one  from  Beth- 
lehem in  the  days  of  his  incarnation,  and  another  from  eternity. 
The  Holy  Ghost  adds  after  his  prediction  of  his  incamadon, 
his  going  out  from  everlasting,  that  none  should  doubt  of  his 
Deity.  If  this  going  out  from  everlasting  were  only  in  the  pur- 
pose of  God,  it  might  be  said  of  David,  and  of  every  creatore. 
And  in  Isa.  ix.  6,  he  is  particularly  called  the  everlasting  or 
eternal  Father.  Not  the  Father  in  the  Trinity,  but  a  Father 
to  ns:  yet  eternat,the  FaIhe^of  eternity.  As  he  is  the  mighty 
God,  so  he  is  the  everlasting  Father.  Can  such  a  title  be  as- 
cribed to  any,  whose  being  depends  upon  the  will  of  another, 
and  may  be  dashed  out  at  the  pleasure  of  a  superior? 

As  the  eternity  of  God  is  the  ground  o(  all  rel^ion,  so  the 
eternity  of  Christ  is  the  ground  of  the  Chrktiao  religioiL 
Could  our  sins  be  perfectly  expiated,  had  he  aot  an  eternal 
Divinity  to  answer  for  the  offences  commiued  against  an  eter- 
nal God?  Temporary  sufferings  had  been  of  little  validity, 
without  an  infinitenesa  and  eternity  in  his  person  to  add  we^ht 
to  his  passion.  -> 

If  God  be  eternal,  he  knows  all  things  as  present.  All  thingt 
are  present  to  him  in  his  eternity;  for  tliis  is  the  notion  of  elar- 
nity,  to  be  without  succession.'  If  eternity  be  one  indiTtnble 
point,  and  is  not  diffused  into  preceding  and  succeeding  parts, 
then  that  which  is  known  in  it  or  by  it,  is  perceived  without 
any  succession.  For  knowledge  is  as  the  substance  of  tbepn- 
eon  knowing;  if  that  has  various  actions  and  distinct  from 
itself,  then  it  understands  things  in  differences  of  time  as  time 
presents  them  to  view.  But  since  God's  being  depends  not 
upon  the  revolutions  of  time,  so  neither  does  his  knowledge; 
It  exceeds  all  motions  of  years  and  days,  comprehends  infinite 
■paces  of  past  and  future.  God  considers  all  things  in  his  eter- 
nity in  one  simple  knowledge,  as  if  they  were  now  acted  before 
bim  I  '  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the  begiiroin; 
of  tile  world,"  itt'  atfiof,  i  seculo,  from  eternity.  Acts  zv.  18. 
God's  knowledge  is  co-eternal  with  him:  if  he  knows  that  ia 
time  which  he  did  not  know  from  eternity,  he  would  not  be 
eternally  perfect,  since  knowledge  is  the  perfection  of  an  intd- 
Hgent  nature. 

How  bold  and  foolish  is  it  for  a  mortal  creature  to  ceoaare 
the  counsels  and  actions  of  an  eternal  God,  or  be  too  ciiriona 
ia  Ms  inquisitions!  It  is  by  the  consideration  of  the  u 
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bis  number  of  the  years  of  God  that  EUhu  cheeks  too  bold 
kuiuirLesc  "  Who  hath  enjomed  him  hia  way?  or  who  can  say, 
Thou  bast  wrought  iniquity  7  Behold,  God  is  great,  and  we 
know  him  not,  neither  can  the  number  of  his  years  be  searched 
out,"  Job  xxxvi.  SS.  26.  Eternity  sets  God  above  our  inqui^ 
lies  and  censures.  Infants  of  a  day  old  are  not  able  to  under- 
stand the  acts  of  wise  and  grey  heads:  shall  we,  that  are  of  so 
short  a  being  and  understanding  as  yesterday,  presume  to  mei^ 
■ure  the  motions  of  eternity  by  our  scanty  intellects?  We  that 
cannot  foresee  an  unexpected  accident  which  falls  in  to  hlaat  a 
well  laid  design,  and  run  a  ship  many  leagues  back  from  the 
intended  harbour;  we  that  cannot  understand  the  reason  of 
things  we  see  dooe  in  time,  the  motions  of  the  sea,  the  genera- 
tion of  rain,  the  nature  of  light,  the  sympathies  and  antipathies 
of  the  creatures;  shall  we  dare  to  censure  the  actions  of  au 
etamal  God  so  infinitely  beyond  our  reach?  The  counsels  of  a 
boundless  being  ate  not  to  be  scanned  by  the  brain  of  a  silly 
worm,  that  has  breathed  but  a  few  minutes  in  the  world. 
Since  eternity  cannot  be  comprehended  in  time,  it  is  not  to  b* 
judged  by  a  creature  of  time.  Let  us  remember  to  magnify 
his  works  which  we  behold,  because  he  is  eternal,  which  js  the 
exhortation  of  Elihu,  backed  by  this  doctrine  of  God's  eternity, 
Job  xxzvi.  84;  and  not  accuse  any  work  of  him  who  is  the 
Ancient  of  days,  or  presume  to  direct  him  of  whose  eternity  we 
come  ioAnitely  short.  Whenever,  thereforCr  ^^Y  unworthy 
notion  of  the  counsels  and  works  of  God  is  suggested  to  us  by 
Satan,  or  our  own  corrupt  hearts,  let  us  look  backward  to 
God's  eternal,  and  our  own  short  duration,  and  silence  our- 
seWes  with  the  same  question  wherewith  God  put  a  stop  to  the 
reaaoning  of  Job,  "  Where  wast  thou  when  1  laid  the  founda> 
tioiu  of  the  earUi?"  Job  xxxviii.  4,  and  reprove  ourselves  for 
our  curiosity;  since  we  are  of  so  short  a  standing,  and  were 
nothing  when  the  eternal  God  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  world. 
What  a  folly  and  boldness  is  there  in  sin,  since  an  eternal 
God  is  offended  thereby!  All  sin  is  aggravated  tiy  God's  eter- 
nity: the  blackness  of  the  heathen  idolatry  was  in  changing  the 
glory  of  the  incorruptible  God,  Rom.  i.  23,  erecting  resemblances 
of  btm  contrary  to  his  immortal  nature;  as  if  the  eternal  God, 
whose  life  is  as  unlinjited  as  eternity,  were  like  those  creatures 
whose  beings  are  measured  by  the  short  ell  of  time,  which  are 
of  a  corruptible .  nature,  and  daily  passing  on  to  corruption. 
Xhey  cQuld  not  rep^iy.  deprive  God  of  his  glory  and  immortality, 
but  they  did  in  estimation.  There  is  in  the  nature  of  every  sin 
a.  tendency  to  reduce  God  to  a  not  being.  He  that  thinks  un- 
wqflthily  of  God,  or  acts  unworthily  towards  him,  does  (as 
nuu^  as  in  him  lies)  sully  and  destroy  these  two  perfections  of 
his,  immutability  and  eternity.  It  is  a  carriage,  as  if  he  were 
Vol.  I.— 42 
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as  oontamptible  as  a  creature  that  were  but  of  yesterday,  and 
ahall  not  remain  in  being  to-merrow'.  He  that  would  put  an 
end  to  God's  glory  by  darkening  it,  vonld  put  an  end  to  God's 
lire  by  destroying  it.  He  that  should  love  a  beast  with  as  great 
an  affection  as  he  lores  a  man,  contemns  a  rational  nature;  and 
he  that  lores  a  periling  thing  with  the  same  affection  he 
should  love  an  everlasting  God,  contemns  his  eternity;  he  de- 
bases the  duraiion  of  God  below  that  of  the  world.  The  lov 
Teluation  of  God  speaks  him,  in  his  esteem,  no  better  than 
withering  grass,  or  a  gourd,  which  lasts  for  a  night;  and  the 
creature  which  possesses  his  affection,  to  be  a  good  that  lasts 
A>r  ever.  How  foolish  then  is  every  sin,  that  tends  to  destroy 
a  Being  that  cannot  destroy  or  desert  himself;  a  Being,  witfaoat 
whose  eternity  the  sinner  himself  could  not  have  had  the  capa- 
city of  a  being,  to  affront  him !  How  base  is  that,  which  would 
not  let  the  works  of  God  remain  in  their  established  posture! 
How  much  more  base  in  not  enduring  the  fountain  and  glory 
of  all  beings-,  that  wonld  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  beauty  of 
die  world,  but  the  eternity  of  God  t 

How  dreadful  is  it  to  lie  under  the  stroke  of  an  eternal  GodI 
His  eternity  is  as  great  a  terror  to  him  that  hates  him,  as  it  is 
a  comfort  to  him  that  loves  him;  because  he  is  the  living  God, 
an  everlasting  King,  the  nations  shall  not  be  able  to  abide  his 
indignation,  Jer.  z.  10.  Though  God  be  least  in  their  thoughts, 
and  is  made  light  of  in  the  world,  yet  the  thoughts  of  God's 
eternity,  when  be  comes  to  judge  the  world,  shall  make  the 
fighters  of  him  tremble.  That  the  Judge  and  punisher  lives 
for  ever,  is  the  greatest  grievance  to  a  soul  in  misery,  and  adds 
an  inconceivable  weight  to  it,  above  what  the  infiniteness  of 
God's  executive  power  could  do  without  that  duration.  Hit 
eternity  makes  the  punishment  more  dreadful  than  his  power; 
his  power  makes  it  sharp,  but  his  eternity  renders  it  perpetual: 
ever  to  endure,  is  the  sting  at  the  end  of  every  lash. 

And  how  sad  is  it,  to  think  that  God  lays  his  eternity  to  pawn 
for  the  punishment  of  obstinate  sinners,  and  engages  it  by  an 
oath,  that  he  will  whet  his  glittering  sword,  that  his  hand  shall 
toke  hold  of  judgment,  that  he  will  render  vengeance  to  his 
enemies,  and  a  reward  to  ihem  that  hate  him;  a  reward  pro- 
portioned  to  the  greatness  of  their  offences,  and  the  glory  of  on 
eternal  God!  "  I  lift  up  my  hand  to  heaven,  and  say,  I  live  for 
ever;"  that  is.  As  surely  as  I  live  for  ever,  I  will  whet  my  glit- 
tering sword,  Deut.  xxxii.  40,  41.  As  none  can  convey  good 
with  a  perpetuity,  so  none  can  convey  evil  with  such  a  lasling- 
ness  as  God.  It  is  a  great  loss  to  lose  a  ship  richly  fraught  in 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  never  to  be  cast  upon  the  shore;  but  how 
mndi  greater  is  it,  to  lose  eternally  a  sovereign  God,  which  we 
were  capable  of  eternally  enjoying,  and  undergo  an  enl  as 
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durable  aa  that  God  we  slighted,  and  ware  in  a  possibility  o{ 
avoiding!  The  miseries  of  wen  after  this  life  are  not  eased,  but 
tfiarpened  by  the  life  and  eternity  of  God. 

(8.)  For  comfort.  What  foundation  of  comfort  can  we  have 
in  any  of  God's  attributes,  were  it  not  for  his  Infiniteness  and 
eternity;  though  be  be  merciful,  good,  wise,  faithful?  What 
support  could  there  be,  if  they  were  perfections  belonging  to  a 
corruptible  God?  What  hopes  of  a  resurrection  to  happiness 
can  we  have,  or  of  the  duration  of  it ;  if  that  God  that  promised 
u  were  not  immortal  to  continue  it,  aa  well  as  powerful  to 
effect  it?  His  power  were  not  almighty,  if  his  duration  were  not 
eternal. 

If  God  be  eternal,  his  covenant  will  be  so.  It  is  founded 
upon  the  eternity  of  God;  the  oath  whereby  ha  confirms  it,  is 
by  his  life :  since  there  is  none  greater  than  himself,  he  sweats 
by  himself,  Heb.  vi.  13,  or  by  his  own  life  which  he  engages 
together  with  his  eternity  for  the  full  performance;  bo  that  if  he 
lives  for  ever,  the  covenant  shall  not  be  disannulled,  it  is  an 
immutable  counsel,  Heb.  vi.  16,  17.  The  immutability  of  his 
counsel  follows  the  immutability  of  his  nature.  Immutability 
and  eternity  go  hand  in  hand  together.  The  promise  of  eternal 
life  is  OS  ancient  as  God  himself  in  regard  of  the  purpose  of  the 
promise,  or  in  regard  of  the  promise  made  to  Christ  for  ua : 
"Eternal  life,  which  God — promised  before  the  world  began," 
Tit.  L  S.  As  it  has  an  ante-eternity,  so  it  has  a  post^temity; 
therefore  the  gospel,  which  is  the  new  covenant  published,  it 
termed  the  everlasting  gospel,  Rev.  ziv.  6 ;  which  can  no  more 
be  altered  and  perish,  than  God  can  change  and  vanish  into 
nothing.  He  can  as  little  morally  deny  hia  truth,  aa  be  can 
naturally  desert  his  life.  The  covenant  is  there  represented  in 
a  green  coloiu-,  to  note  his  perpetual  verdure:  the  rainbow,  the 
emblem-  of  the  covenant,  about  the  throne,  was  like  to  an  emer- 
ald, a  stone  of  a  green  colour,  Rev.  iv.  3 ;  whereas  ihe  natural 
rainbow  has  many  colours,  this  but  one,  to  signify  its  eternity. 

If  God  be  eternal,  hebein^  onr  God  in  covenant  is  an  eternal 
good  and  possession.  "This  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and 
ever,"  Psal.  xtviii.  14.  He  is  a  dwelling-place  in  all  genera- 
tions. We  shall  traverse  the  world  awhUe,  and  then  arrive  at 
the  blessings  Jacob  wished  for  Joseph,  the  blessings  of  the  ever- 
lasting hills.  Gen.  zlix.  26.  If  an  estate  of  a  thousand  pounds 
per  annum  render  a  man's  life  comfortable  for  a  short  term, 
how  much  more  may  the  soul  be  swallowed  up  with  Joy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  Creator,  whose  years  never  fail,  who  lives  for 
ever  to  be  enjoyed,  and  can  keep  us  in  life  for  ever  to  enjoy 
him?  Peath  indeed  will  seize  upon  us  by  God's  irreversibte 
order,  but  the  immortal  Creator  wilt  make  him  disgorge  his  mor- 
■eJ,  sad  laud  w  m  a  glorious  immortality;  oui  souls  at  their 
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dissolution,  and  our  bodies  at  the  resurrection;  after  which  they 
shall  remain  for  ever,  and  employ  the  extent  of  that  boundless 
eternity  in  the  fruition  of  the  sovereign  and  eternal  God.  For 
it  is  impossible  that  the  believer,  who  is  united  to  the  immortal 
God  that  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  can  ever  perish ;  for 
being  in  conjunction  with  him  who  is  an  ever-dowing  fountain 
of  life,  he  cannot  suffer  him  to  remain  in  the  jaws  of  death. 
While  God  is  eternal,  and  always  the  same,  it  is  not  possible 
that  those  that  partake  of  his  spiritual  life  should  not  also  par- 
talte  of  his  eternal.  It  is  from  the  consideration  of  the  endless- 
ness of  the  years  of  God  that  the  church  comforts  herself,  that 
her  children  shall  continue,  and  their  seed  be  established  for 
ever,  Psal.  cii.  27,  28.  And  from  the  eternity  of  God,  Habak- 
kuk,  chap.  i.  12,  concludes  the  eternity  of  believers,  "  Art  tboa 
not  from  everlasting,  O  Lord  my  God,  mine  Holy  One?  we 
shall  not  die."  After  they  are  retired  from  (his  world,  ibey 
shall  live  for  ever  with  God,  without  any  change  by  the  multitude 
of  those  imaginable  years  and  ages  that  shall  run  for  ever.  It 
is  that  God  that  has  neither  beginning  nor  end,  that  is  our  God; 
who  has  not  only  immortality  in  himself,  but  immortality  to 
give  out  to  others.  As  he  has  abundance  of  spirit  to  quicken 
them,  Mai.  ii.  15,  so  he  has  abundance  of  immortality  lo  con- 
tinue them.  It  is  only  in  the  consideration  of  this  a  man  can 
with  wisdom  say,  Soul,  take  thine  ease,  thou  hast  goods  laid  up 
for  many  yearsj  to  say  it  of  any  other  possession,  is  the  greatest 
folly  in  the  judgment  of  onr  Saviour,  Luke  xii.  19,  20.  Mor- 
tality shall  be  swallowed  up  of  immortality ;  rivers  of  pleasure 
shall  be  for  evermore.  Death  is  a  word  never  spoken  there  by 
any,  never  heard  by  any  in  that  possession  of  eternity;  it  is  for 
ever  put  out,  as  one  of  Christ's  conquered  enemies. 

The  happiness  depends  upon  the  presence  of  God,  with 
whom  believers  shall  be  for  ever  present.  Happiness  cannot 
perish  as  long  as  God  lives :  he  is  the  first  and  the  last ;  the  first 
of  all  delights,  nothing  before  him;  the  last  of  all  pleasures,  no- 
thing beyond  him :  a  paradise  of  delights  in  every  point,  with- 
out a  flaming  sword. 

The  enjoyment  of  God  will  be  as  fresh  and  glorious  after 
many  ages,  as  it  was  at  first.  God  is  eternal,  and  eternity  knows 
no  change;  there  will  then  be  the  fullest  possession,  wiihoat 
any  decay  in  the  object  enjoyed.  There  can  be  nothing  past, 
nothing  future;  time  neither  adds  to  it,  nor  detracts  from  it; 
that  infinite  fulness  of  perfection  which  flourishes  in  him  now, 
will  flourish  eternally,  without  any  discolouring  of  it  in  the  least 
by  those  innumerable  ages  that  shall  run  to  eternity,  much  less 
any  despoiling  him  of  it.  He  is  the  same  in  his  endless  dura- 
tion, Psal.  cii.  37.  As  God  is,  so  will  the  eternity  of  him  b«, 
without  succession,  without  division.    The  fulness  of  joy  will 
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■be  always  present;  without  past  to  be  theugfat  f  with  regret 
for  being  gone;  without  future  to  be  expect^  with  tormenting 
desires.  When  we  enjoy  God,  we  enjoy  him  in  his  eternity 
without  any  flux;  an  entire  possession  of  all  together,  without 
the  passing  away  of  pleasures  that  may  be  wished  to  return, 
or  expectation  of  future  joye  which  might  be  desired  to  hasten. 
Thne  is  fluid,  but  eternity  is  stable;  and  after  many  ages,  the 
joys  will  be  as  saroury  and  satisfying,  as  if  they  had  been  but 
that  moment  first  tasted  by  our  hungry  appetites.  When  tbe 
gtory  of  the  Lord  shall  rise  upon  you,  it  sliall  be  so  far  from 
erer  setting,  that  after  millions  of  years  are  expired,  as  nume- 
rous as  the  sands  on  the  sea  shore,  the  Sun,  in  the  hght  of 
-whose  countenance  you  shall  hve,  stuill  be  as  bright  as  at  the 
first  appearance.  He  will  be  so  fat  from  ceasing  to  flow,  that 
he  will  flow  as  strong,  as  full  as  at  the  first  communication  of 
himself  in  glory  to  the  creature.  God  therefore,  as  sitting  upon 
his  throne  of  grace,  and  acting  according  to  his  covenant,  is  like 
a  jasper-stone,  which  is  of  a  green  colour,  a  colour  always  de- 
lightful, Rev.  iv.  3.  Because  God  is  always  vigorous  and 
flourishing;  a  pure  act  of  life,  sparkling  new  and  fresh  rays  of 
life  and  light  to  the  creature,  flourishing  with  a  perpetual 
spring,  and  contenting  tbe  most  capacious  desire ;  forming  your 
interest,  pleasure,  and  satisfaction,  with  an  infinite  variety, 
without  any  change  or  succession — he  will  have  variety  to  in- 
crease delights,  and  eternity  to  perpetuate  them.  This  will  be 
the  fruit  of  the  enjoyment  of  an  infinite,  an  eternal  God:  he  is 
not  a  cistern,  but  a  fountain,  wherein  water  is  always  living 
and  never  putrifies. 

If  God  bo  eternal,  here  is  a  strong  ground  of  comfort  against 
all  the  distresses  of  tbe  churdi  and  the  threats  of  the  church's 
enemies.  God's  abiding  for  ever,  is  the  plea  Jeremy  makes  fox 
his  return  to  his  forsaken  church.  *'  Thou,  O  Lord,  remainest 
for  ever;  thy  throne  from  generation  to  generation,"  Lam.  v. 
Id.  Tbe  church  is  weak;  created  things  are  easily  cut  ofi'. 
What  prop  is  there,  but  that  God  that  lives  for  ever?  What 
though  Jerusalem  lost  its  bulwarks,  the  temple  were  defaced, 
the  land  wasted,  yet  the  God  of  Jerusalem  sits  upon  an  eternal 
throne,  and  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  there  is  no  diminu- 
tion of  his  power.  The  prophet  intimates  in  this  complaint, 
that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  God's  eternity  to  forget  his  people,  to 
whom  he  has  from  eternity  borne  good  will.  In  the  greatest 
confusions,  the  church's  eyes  are  to  be  fixed  upon  the  eternity 
of  God's  throne,  where  he  sits  as  Governor  of  the  world.  No 
creature  can  take  any  comfort  in  this  perfection,  but  thechurch ; 
other  creatures  depend  upon  God,  but  the  church  is  united  to 
bim. 

The  fint  discovery  of  the  name  « I  am,"  which  signifies  the 
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Divine  eternity  as  well  as  immutability,  was  for  the  comfoit  of 
tbe  oppressed  Israelites  io  Egypt,  Exod.  iil  14, 15.  It  was  then 
published  from  the  secret  place  of  the  Almighty,  as  the  only 
strong  cordial  to  refresh  them :  it  hath  not  yet,  it  shall  not  ever 
lose  its  virtue  in  any  of  the  miseries  that  luve,  or  shall  sucoas- 
sively  befall  the  church.  It  is  a  comfort  as  durable  as  the  God 
whose  name  it  is;  he  is  stitl  "I  am,"  and  the  same  to  tbe 
church  as  he  was  then  to  his  Israel.  His  spiritual  Israel  have 
a  greater  right  to  the  glories  of  it,  than  the  carnal  Israel  could 
have.  No  oppression  can  be  greater  than  theirs:  what  was  a 
comfort  suited  to  that  distress,  has  the  same  auitableness  to 
every  other  oppression.  It  was  not  a  temporary  name,  but  a 
name  fof  ever;  his  "memorial  to  all  generations," ver.  15;  and 
reaches  to  the  church  of  the  gentiles,  with  whom  he  treats  as 
the  God  of  Abraham,  ratifying  that  covenant  by  the  Messiah, 
which  he  made  with  Abraham  (he  father  of  the  faithful. 

The  church's  enemies  are  not  to  be  feared;  they  may  spring 
as  the  grass,  but  soon  after  do  wither  b^  their  own  inwatd 
principles  of  decay,  or  are  cut  down  by  the  hand  of  God.  They 
may  be  instruments  of  the  anger  of  God,  but  they  shall  be 
scattered  as  the  workers  of  iniquity  by  the  band  of  tbe  Lord, 
that  is  high  for  evermore,  Psal.  xcii.  7 — 9,  and  is  engaged,  by 
his  promise,  to  preserve  a  church  in  the  world.  They  may 
threaten,  but  their  breath  may  vanish  as  soon  as  their  thteatp 
enings  are  pronounced;  for  they  carry  their  breath  in  no  surer 
a  place  than  their  own  nostrils,  upon  which  the  eternal  God 
can  put  bis  hand,  and  sink  them,  with  all  their  rage.  Do  tbe 
prophets  and  instructers  of  the  church  live  for  ever?  Zech.  i.  5, 
No.  Shall  then  the  adversaries  and  disturbers  of  the  church 
live  for  ever?  They  shall  vanish  as  a  shadow;  their  being  de- 
pends upon  the  eternal  Ood  of  the  faithful,  and  the  everlasting 
Judge  of  the  wicked.  He  that  inhabils  eternity,  is  above  them 
that  inhabit  mortality,  and  must,  whether  they  will  or  no,  "  say 
to  corruption,  Thou  art  my  father;  and  to  the  worm.  Thou  art 
my  mother,  and  my  sister,"  Job  xvii.  14.  When  they  will  act 
with  a  confidence,  as  if  they  were  living  gods,  he  will  not  be 
rivalled,  but  evidence  himself  to  be  a  living  God  above  then. 
Why  then  should  mortal  men  be  feared  in  their  frowns,  whoi 
an  immortal  God  has  promised  protection  in  his  word,  and 
lives  for  ever  to  perform  it? 

Hence  follows  another  comfort;  since  God  is  eternal,  be  ha* 
as  much  power  as  will  to  be  as  good  as  bis  word.  His  pro- 
mises are  establi^ed  upon  his  eternity,  and  this  peclection  is  a 
main  ground  of  trust;  "  Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  for  ever:  for  m 
the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength,  laa.  zxvi.  4.  His 
name  is  doubled,  that  name  "Jah"  and  "Jehovah,"  which 
was  always  the  strength  of  bis  people;  and  not  a  aii^ie  tme. 
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bat  the  strength  or  rock  of  Bternities;  not  a  failing  but  an  eter- 
nal truth  and  powar;  that  as  his  strength  is  eternal,  so  our  trust 
in  him  should  imitate  his  elernity  in  its  perpetuity:  and  there- 
fore in  the  despondency  of  his  people,  as  if  God  had  foi^ot  hi> 
ptomises,  and  made  no  account  of  them,  01  his  word,  and  were 
weary  of  doing  good,  he  calls  thetn  to  reflect  on  what  they  had 
beard  of  his  eternity,  which  is  attended  with  immutabitiiy,  who 
has  an  infinitenesa  of  power  to  perform  his  will,  and  an  infi- 
Biteness  of  Dtiderstanding  to  jndge  of  the  right  seasons  of  it, 
Isa.  tI.  S7,  B8.  His  wisdom,  will,  truth,  have  always  been, 
and  will  to  eternity  be  the  same.  He  wants  not  life,  any  mora 
^an  lore,  for  erer  to  help  us;  since  his  word  is  passed,  he  will 
oever  fail  us;  since  his  life  continues,  he  can  never  be  out  of  a 
capacity  to  relieve  us:  and  therefore  whenever  we  foolishly 
charge  him  by  our  distrustful  thoughts,  we  forget  his  love, 
which  made  the  promise,  and  his  eternal  life,  which  can  ac- 
complish it.  As  his  word  is  the  bottom  of  our  trust,  and  his 
truth  is  the  assurance  of  his  sincerity,  so  his  eternity  is  the  as- 
saraoce  of  his  ability  to  perform.  His  word  stands  for  ever, 
Isa.  xl.  8.  And  man  may  be  my  friend  this  day,  and  be  in  bd- 
other  world  to-morrow;  and  though  he  be  never  so  sincere  in 
bis  word,  yet  death  snaps  his  life  asunder,  and  forbids  the  eze- 
cdtion.  But  as  God  cannot  die,  so  he  caunot  lie,  because  he  is 
tbe  eternity  of  Israel.  The  Strength  of  Israel  will  not  lie,  nor 
irpent,  the  perpetuity  or  eternity  of  Israel,  1  Sam.  xv.  29. 
Eternity  implies  immntability;  we  could  have  no  ground  for 
eur  hopes,  if  we  knew  him  not  to  be  longer  lived  than  ourr 
selves.  The  Psalmist  beats  off  our  bands  from  trust  in  men, 
because  their  breath  goes  forth,  they  return  to  their  earth,  and 
in  that  day  their  thoughts  petid),  Psal.  cxlvi.  3,  4.  And  if  the 
God  of  Jacob  were  like  them,  what  happiness  could  we  have 
in  making  him  our  help?  As  his  sovereignty  in  giving  precepts 
bad  not  been  a  strong  ground  of  obedience,  without  consider- 
iog  him  as  an  eternal  Lawgiver,  who  could  maintain  his  rights, 
so  his  kindness  in  making  the  promises  had  not  been  a  strong 
ground  of  confidence,  without  considering  him  as  an  eternal 
promiser,  whose  thoughts  and  whose  life  can  never  perish. 
And  this  may  be  one  reason  why  the  Holy  Ghost  mentions  so 
often  the  post-eternity  of  God,  and  so  little  his  ante-eternity j 
because  that  is  the  strongest  foundation  of  our  faith  and  hope, 
which  ref^>ect3  chiefly  that  which  is  future,  and  not  that  which 
is  past;  yet  indeed  no  assurance  of  his  after-eternity  can  bo 
bad,  if  his  ante-eternity  be  not  certain.'  If  he  had  a  beginning, 
he  may  have  an  end;  and  if  he  had  achange  in  his  naiuce,  ha 
might  have  in  his  counsels.  But  since  all  the  resolves  of  God 
are  aa  himself  is,  eternal,  and  all  the  promises  of  God  ate  the 
I  CnIliu4aI>w,ci^l8.F.M,45. 
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fruits  of  his  counsel,  therefore  they  cannot  be  chaDged:  if  he 
should  chauge  them  for  Uie  better,  he  would  not  have  been 
eternally  wise,  to  know  what  was  best;  if  for  the  worse,  he 
bad  not  been  eternally  good  or  just.  Men  may  break  iheir 
promises,  because  they  are  made  without  foresight;  but  God, 
that  inhabits  eternity,  forekoows  all  things  that  shall  be  dooe 
under  the  sun,  as  if  ihey  iiad  been  then  acting  before  him ;  and 
nothing  can  intervene,  or  work  a  change  in  his  resolves,  be- 
cause the  least  circumstances  were  eternally  foreseen  by  bim. 
Though  there  may  be  variations  and  changes  to  our  sight,  the 
winds  may  tack  about,  and  every  hour  new  and  cross  accidents 
happen,  yet  the  eternal  God,  who  is  eternally  true  to  his  word, 
sits  at  the  helm,  and  the  winds  and  the  waves  obey  bim.  And 
though  he  should  defer  his  promise  a  thousand  years,  yet  he  ia 
not  slack,  for  he  defers  it  but  a  day  to  his  eternity,  S  Pet  iii.  8, 
9.  And  who  would  not  with  comfort  stay  a  day  in  expeclatioa 
of  a  considerable  advantage? 

(3.)  For  exhortation. — ^To  somethmg  which  concerns  us  ia 
ourselves. — To  something  which  concerns  us  with  respect  to 
God. 
-  [1.]  To  something  which  concerns  us  in  ourselves. 

Let  us  be  deeply  affected  with  our  sins  long  since  committed. 
Though  they  are  past  with  us,  they  are  in  re^rd  of  God'aeter- 
nity  present  with  him;  there  is  no  succession  in  eternity,  u 
there  is  in  time.  All  tilings  are  before  God  at  once;  our  sint 
are  before  him,  as  If  committed  this  moment,  though  coimnitted 
long  ago.  As  he  is  what  he  is  in  regard  of  duration,  so  be 
knows  what  he  knows  in  regard  of  knowledge.  As  he  is  not 
more  than  he  was,  nor  shall  not  be  any  more  than  he  is,  so  be 
always  knew  what  he  knows,  and  shall  not  cease  to  know  what 
he  now  knows.  As  himself,  so  his  knowledge  is  one  indivisi- 
ble point  of  eternity.  He  knows  nothing,  but  what  he  did  know 
from  eternity;  he  shall  know  no  more  for  the  future,  than  he 
now  knows.  Our  sins  being  present  with  him  in  his  eternity, 
should  be  present  with  us  in  our  regard  of  remembrance  of 
them,  and  sorrow  for  them.  What  though  many  years  are 
lapsed,  much  time  run  out,  and  our  iniquities  almost  blotted 
out  of  our  raemoryj  yet  since  a  thousand  years  are  in  God's 
sight,  and  in  regard  of  his  eternity,  but  as  a  day,  ("  a  thousand 
years  in  thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and  as  a 
watch  in  the  night,"  Psal.  xc.  4,)  they  are  before  him.  For  sup- 
pose a  man  were  as  old  as  the  world,  above  five  thousand 
six  hundred  years,  the  sins  committed  five  thousand  years  ago, 
accoifding  to  that  rule,  but  as  if  they  were  committed  five  days 
ago;  so  that  sixty-two  years  are  but  as  an  hour  and  half,  and 
the  sins  committed  forty  years  since,  are  as  if  they  were  com- 
mitted but  this  present  hour.  But  if  we  will  go  further,  aod  con- 
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rider  them  but  as  a  vatch  of  the  night,  about  three  hours,  (for  the 
night  consisting  of  twelve  hoars,  was  divided  into  set  watches,) 
then  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  three  hours  in  the  sight  of 
God;  and  then  sins  committed  sizt^  years  ago,  are  but  as  if 
they  were  commilted  within  these  fire  minutes. 

last  none  of  us  set  hght  by  the  iniquities  committed  many 
years  ago,  and  imagine  that  length  of  time  can  wipe  out  their 
guilt.  No;  let  us  consider  them  in  relation  to  God's  eternity, 
and  excite  an  inward  remorse,  as  if  they  had  been  but  the  binh 
of  this  moment. 

Letthe  consideration  of  God'setemityabate  ourpride.  This 
is  the  design  of  the  veraes  following  die  text,  the  eternity  of 
God  being  so  sufficient  to  make  us  understand  our  own  nothing- 
ness, which  ought  to  be  one  great  end  of  man,  eapecially  as 
foiiea;  the  eternity  of  God  should  make  us  as  much  disesteem 
ourselves,  as  the  excellency  of  God  made  Job  abhor  bimself. 
Job  xlii.  5, 6.  His  eieeUeacj  should  humble  us  ui>der  a  sense  of 
our  vanity,  and  his  eternity  under  a  sense  of  the  shorttiess  of 
our  duration.  If  man  compares  himself  with  other  creatures,  he 
may  be  too  sensible  of  his  greataessj  but  if  he  compares  him- 
self with  God,  he  cannot  but  be  sensihie  of  his  baseness. 

In  regard  of  our  impotence  to  comprehend  tfiis  elemity  of 
God.  How  little  do  we  know,  how  little  can  ve  know  of  God's 
eternity!  We  cannot  fully  conceive  it,  much  less  express  it; 
we  have  but  a  brtitish  understanding  in  all  those  things,  as 
Agur  said  of  himself,  Prov.  xxx.  2. 

What  is  infinite  and  eternal  cannot  be  comprehended  by 
finite  and  temporary  creatures.'  If  it  could,  it  would  not  be 
iafi^e  and  eternal;  for  to  know  a  thing,  is  to  know  the  extent 
and  cause  of  it.  It  is  repugnant  to  eternity  to  be  known,  be- 
cause it  has  no  limits,  no  causes ;  the  most  soaring  tmderstend- 
ing  cannot  have  a  proportionable  understanding  of  it.  What 
disproportion  is  there  between  a  drop  of  water  and  the  sea  in 
their  greatness  and  motion!  yet  by  a  drop  we  may  arrive  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  sea,  which  is  a  mass  of  drops 
joined  together.  But  the  longest  duration  of  times  caimot  make 
DS  know  what  eternity  is,  because  there  is  no  proportion  be- 
tween time  and  eternity.  The  years  of  Ood  are  as  numberless 
ma  his  thoughts,  Psal.  xL  5,  and  onr  minds  as  fiir  from  reckoi^ 
ing  the  one  as  the  other.  If  our  understandings  are  too  gross  to 
comprehend  the  majesty  of  his  infinite  works,  they  are  much 
more  loo  short  to  comprehend  the  infiniteoess  of  his  et^mity. 

In  regard  of  the  vast  disproporticKi  of  oui  dnration  to  (his 
duration  of  God. 

We  have  more  of  not  being  than  being.  We  were  nottiing 
from  an  unbegun  eternity,  and  we  might  have  been  nothing  to 
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an  endless  eternity,  had  not  God  called  ub  into  being;  and  if  he 
please,  we  may  be  oothing  by  as  short  an  annihilating  word, 
as  we  were  something  by  a  cTeating  word.  As  it  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  God  to  be,  "  I  am  that  I  am;"  so  it  is  the  property 
of  a  creature  to  be,  I  am  not  what  I  am;  I  am  not  by  myself 
what  I  am,  but  by  the  indulgence  of  another.  I  was  nothing 
formerly,  I  may  be  nothing  again,  unless  he  that  is  «  I  am," 
make  me  to  subsist  what  I  now  am.  Nothing  is  as  much  the 
title  of  the  creature,  as  Being  is  the  tide  of  God.  Nothing  is 
so  holy  as  God,  because  nothing  has  being  as  God.  "  There  is 
none  holy  as  the  Lord:  for  there  is  none  beside  thee,"  1  Sam. 
ii.  2.  Man's  life  is  an  image,  a  dream,  which  are  next  to  no- 
thing; and  if  compared  with  God,  worse  than  nothing;  a  du!- 
liiy  as  well  as  a  vanity,  because  with  God  only  is  (he  fonntaia 
of  life,  Psal.  xxxvi.  9.  The  creature  is  but  a  drop  of  life  from 
him,  dependent  on  him.  A  drop  of  water  is  a  nothing,  if 
compared  with  the  vast  conflux  of  waters  and  numberless  drops 
in  the  ocean.. 

How  unworthy  is  it  for  dust  and  ashes  kneaded  together  in 
time,  to  strut  against  the  Father  of  eternity!  Much  more  un- 
worthy for  that  which  is  nothing,  worse  than  nothing,  to  quar- 
rel with  that  which  is  only  being,  and  equal  himself  with  bim 
that  inhabits  eternity. 

:  What  being  we  have,  had  a  beginning.  After  an  unaccount- 
able eternity  was  run  oot,  in  the  very  dregs  of  lime,  a  few  yean 
ago  we  were  created,  and  made  of  the  basest  and  vilest  droas 
of  the  world,  the  slime  and  dust  of  the  earth;  made  of  ihat 
wherewith  birds  build  their  nests:  made  of  that  which  creeping 
things  make  their  habitation,  and  beasts  trample  upon.  How 
monstrons  is  pride  in  such  a  creature,  to  aspire  as  if  he  were 
the  Father  of  eternity,  and  as  eternal  as  God,  and  so  his  own 
eternity ! 

What  being  we  have  is  bat  of  a  short  duration  in  regard  of 
our  life  in  this  world.  Our  life  is  in  a  constant  change  and 
flux,  we  remain  not  the  same  an  entire  day.  Youth  quickly 
succeeds  childhood,  and  age  as  speedily  treads  upon  the  heeb 
of  youth;  there  is  a  continual  defluxion  of  minutes,  as  (here  is 
of  sands  in  a  glass.  He  is  as  a  watch  wound  up  at  the  beginning 
of  his  life,  and  from  that  time  is  running  down,  till  he  comea  lo 
the  bottom:  some  part  of  our  lives  is  cut  off  every  day,  every 
minute.  Life  is  but  a  moment;  what  is  past  cannot  be  recalled; 
what  is  future  cannot  be  insured.  If  we  enjoy  this  moment 
we  have  lost  that  which  is  past,  and  shall  presently  lose  this  by 
the  next  that  is  lo  come. 

The  short  duration  of  men  is  set  out  in  Scripture  by  such 
creatures  as  soon  disappear.  A  worm,  Job  xxv.  6,  that  on 
scarce  outUre  a  wioter;  grass^  that  withers  by  the  summer  sun; 
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life  is  a  flower  soon  withering,  Job  xir.  3,  a  vaponr  soon  vanish- 
ing, James  iv.  14,  a  smoke  soon  disappearing,  Psal.  cii.  3.  The 
strongest  man  is  but  compacted  dust,  the  fabric  must  moulder; 
the  highest  mountain  falls  and  cotnes  to  nought.  Time  gives 
place  lo  eternity;  we  live  now,  and  die  to-morrow.  Not  a 
man,  since  the  worid  began,  ever  Uved  a  day  in  God's  sight; 
for  no  man  ever  lived  a  thousand  years.  The  longest  day  of 
any  man's  life  never  amounted  to  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
account  of  Divine  eternity.  A  life  of  so  many  hundred  years, 
with  the  addition  "he  died,"  makes  up  the  greatest  part  of  the 
history  of  the  patriarchs.  Gen.  v.  And  since  the  life  of  man 
has  been  curtailed,  if  any  be  in  the  world  eighty  years,  he 
scarce  properly  lives  sixty  of  them,  since  the  fourth  part  of  time 
is  at  least  consumed  in  sleep. 

A  greater  difference  there  is  between  the  duration  of  God, 
and  that  of  a  creature,  than  between  the  life  of  one  for  a  minute, 
and  the  life  of  one  that  should  live  as  many  years  as  the  whole 
globe  of  heaven  and  earth,  if  changed  into  papers,  could  con- 
tain figures.  And  this  life,  though  but  of  a  short  duration 
according  lo  the  period  God  hath  determined,  is  easily  cut  off; 
the  treasure  of  iife  is  deposited  in  a  brittle  vessel:  a  small  stone 
billing  against  Nebuchadnezzar's  statue,  will  tumble  it  down 
into  a  poor  and  nasty  grave.  A  grape-stone,  the  bone  of  a  £sh, 
a  small  fly  in  (he  throat,  a  tnoist  damp,  are  enough  to  destroy 
an  earthly  eternity,  and  reduce  it  to  nothing. 

What  a  nothing  then  is  our  shortness,  if  compared  with  God's 
eternity;  our  frailty,  with  God's  duration!  How  humble  theit 
should  perishing  creatures  be  before  an  eternal  God,  with  whom 
our  days  are  as  a  handbreath,  and  our  age  as  nothing  1  PsaL 
xzxlx.  5.  The  angels  that  have  been  of  as  long  a  duration  as 
heaven  and  earth,  tremble  before  him,  the  heavens  melt  at  his 
presence;  and  shall  we  that  are  but  of  yesterday,  approach  a 
Divine  eternity  with  unhumbled  souls,  and  offer  the  calves  of 
our  lips  with  the  pride  of  devils,  and  stand  upon  our  terms  with 
him,  without  falling  upon  our  faces,  with  a  sense  that  we  are 
but  dust  and  ashes,  and  creatures  of  time?  How  easy  is  it  to 
reason  oat  man's  humility,  but  bow  hard  is  it  to  reason  man 
into  it! 

Let  the  consideration  of  God's  eternity  take  off  our  love  and 
confidence  from  the  worid,  and  the  things  thereof.  The  eter- 
nity of  God  reproaches  a  pursuit  of  the  world,  as  preferring  a 
momentary  pleasure  before  an  everiasting  God;  as  though  a 
temporal  world  could  be  a  better  supply  than  a  God  whose 
years  never  fail.  Alas!  what  is  this  earth  men  are  so  greedy 
of,  and  will  get,  though  by  blood  and  sweat  ?  what  ia  this 
whole  earth,  if  we  had  the  entire  possession  of  it,  if  compared 
with  the  vast  heavens,  the  seat  of  angels  aud  blessed  spirits? 
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It  ifl  but  as  an  atom  to  the  greatest  moanlaiDt  or  as  a  drop  of 
dew  to  the  immeDse  oceaB.  How  foolish  is  it,  lo  prefer  a  drop 
before  ibe  sea,  or  an  atom  before  the  world!  The  earth  is  bat 
a  point  to  the  sun;  Ibe  sun,  with  its  whole  orb,  but  a  little  part 
of  the  heaveas,  if  compared  with  the  whole  fabric  If  a  man 
bad  the  possession  of  all  those,  there  could  be  no  comparison 
between  those  that  have  bad  a  beginning,  and  shall  have  an 
end,  and  God  who  is  witbout  either  of  tbem.  Yet,  bow  maBf 
are  there,  that  make  noihing  of  the  Dirine  eternity,  and  ima- 
gine an  eternity  of  nothing! 

The  world  tus  been  but  of  a  short  standing.  It  ia  not  yet 
nx  thousand  years  since  the  foundations  of  it  were  laid;  and 
tberefbie  it  cannot  have  a  boundless  excellency,  as  that  God, 
who  has  been  from  everlasting,  does  possess.  If  Adam  bad 
lived  to  this  day,  and  been  as  absolute  lord  of  his  posterity  as 
be  was  of  the  other  creatures,  bad  it  been  a  competent  object 
to  take  up  bis  heart,  had  be  not  been  a  madman,  to  have  pie- 
lerred  this  little  created  pleasure  before  an  everlasting  uncreated 
God?  a  thing  that  had  a  dependent  beginning,  before  that  which 
had  an  independent  eternity? 

The  beauties  of  the  world  are  transitory  and  perishing.  The 
vhote  world  is  nothing  else  but  a  f  uid  thing,  the  fiishion  of  it 
is  a  pageantry,  passing  away,  1  Cor.  vii.  31 ;  though  the  glories 
of  U  miigbt  be  conceived  greater  than  ibey  are,  yet  they  are  not 
consistent,  but  transiem.  There  cannot  be  an  entire  enjoyment 
of  them;  beeauso  they  grow  up,  and  expire  every  moment,  and 
slip  away  between  our  fingers  while  we  are  using  tbem.  Hav* 
we  not  heard  of  God's  dispersing  the  greatest  empires  like 
chaff  before  a  whirlwind,  or  as  smoke  out  of  a  chimney,  Hos. 
xiiL  3;  which  thou^  it  appears  as  a  compacted  cloud,  as  if  it 
would  choke  the  son,  ia  quickly  scattered  into  several  parts  of 
the  air,  and  becomes  invisible?  Nettles  have  often  been  heirs 
to  stately  palaces,  as  God  threatens  Israel,  Hos.  ix.  6.  Wo 
cannot  pcotnise  ourselves  over  night  any  thing  the  next  day. 
A  kingdom,  with  the  glory  of  a  throne,  may  be  cut-off  in  a 
morning,  Hos.  x.  15.  The  new  wine  may  be  taken  from  the 
month,  when  the  vintage  is  ripe;  the  devouring  locust  may 
snatch  away  both  the  hopes  of  that  and  the  harvest,  Joel.  i.  10. 
They  are  therefore  things  which  are  not,  and  nothing  cannot  be 
a  fit  object  for  oonfidewce  or  affection.  "  Wilt  (hoii  set  thine 
«yee  upon  that  which  is  not?  for  riches  certainly  make  them- 
aeLves  wings,"  Prov.  ixiiL  S.  They  are  not  properly  beings; 
because  they  are  not  stable,  blit  flitting.  They  are  not;  because 
they  may  not  be  the  next  moment  to  us  what  they  are  this; 
they  are  but  cisterns,  not  springs,  and  broken  cisterns,  not 
soiuid  and  staWe;  no  solidity  in  their  substance,  nor  stability  m 
tfaeix  duiatioa.    What  a  foolish  thing  ia  it  then  to  prefer  a 
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tnnsient  felicity, a  mere  aa1Kly,befon  an  etenial  God!  Wbst 
«  senselesa  thing  woald  it  be  in  a  man,  to  prefer  the  map  of  a 
kingdom,  wliich  the  hand  of  a  child  can  tear  m  pieces,  before 
the  kingdom  shadoved  by  it!  How  much  more  inezcaiable  is 
it  to  value  things,  iiai  are  so  far  from  being  eternal,  that  they 
are  not  so  much  aa  dusky  resemblances  of  an  eternity!  Were 
the  things  of  the  vorld  more  glorious  than  they  are,  yet  they 
are  but  as  a  counterfeit  mm  in  a  cload,  which  comes  short  of 
the  troe  snn  in  the  heavens  both  in  glory  and  duration;  and  to 
esteem  them  before  God,  is  inconceivably  baser,  than  if  a  maa 
should  value  a  parlicolotired  bubble  in  the  air  before  a  dnrable 
rock  of  diamonds.  The  comforts  of  this  world  are  as  candles, 
that  will  end  in  a  snufT;  whereas  the  felicity  that  flows  from 
an  eternal  God,  is  like  the  sun,  that  ^nes  more  and  more  to  a 
perfect  day. 

They  cannot  tbereibre  be  fit  for  a  soul,  which  was  made  to 
have  an  interest  in  God's  eternity.  The  sout  being  of  a  per- 
petual nature,  was  made  for  the  fruition  of  an  eternal  good; 
without  such  a  good  it  ean  never  be  perfecL  Perfection,  that 
noble  thing,  rises  not  from  any  thing  in  this  world,  nor  is  it  a 
title  due  to  the  soul  while  in  this  world;  it  is  then  they  are  said 
to  be  made  perfect,  when  they  arrive  at  that  entire  conjunctioa 
with  the  eternal  God  in  aaother  life,  Heb.  xii.  SS.  The  soul 
cannot  be  ennobled  by  an  acquaintance  with  these  things,  oc 
established  by  a  dependence  on  them;  they  cannot  confer,  what 
a  rational  nature  should  desire,  or  supply  it  with  what  it 
wants. 

The  soul  has  a  resemblance  to  God  in  a  post-etcmity. 
Why  should  it  be  drawn  aside  by  the  bkutdtshmenls  of  earthly 
things,  to  neglect  its  true  establishment,  and  lacquey  atter  th» 
body,  which  ia  but  the  shadow  of  the  soul,  and  was  made  to 
follow  it  and  serve  it?  But  white  it  busieth  itself  altogether  in 
the  concerns  of  a  perishing  body,  and  seeks  satis&clion  in  thinga 
that  glide  away,  it  becomes  rather  a  body  than  soul,  descenda 
below  its  nature,  reproaches  that  God  who  has  imprinted 
opoD  it  an  image  of  his  own  eternity,  and  loses  the  comfort  of 
the  everlasdngnets  of  its  Creator.  How  shall  the  whole  workl^ 
if  our  lives  were  as  durable  as  that,  be  a  happy  eternity  to  us, 
who  have  souls  that  shall  survive  all  the  delights  of  it,  which 
must  be  tortured  in  those  flames,  that  shall  fire  the  whole 
frame  of  nature  at  the  general  conflagratim  of  the  world  7  2 
Pet  iii.  10. 

Therefore  let  us  provide  for  a  happy  interest  in  the  eternity 
of  God.  Man  is  made  for  an  eternal  state.  The  soul  has  such 
a  perfection  in  its  nature  that  it  ia  fit  for  eternity,  and  cannot 
display  all  its  operations  but  in  eternity.  To  an  eternity  it 
nuut  go,  and  live  aa  knag  a*  God  himself  Uvea    Things  of  a 
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short  duration  are  not  proportioned  to  a  soul  made  for  an  eter- 
nal continuance ;  to  see  that  it  be  a  comfortable  eternity  is 
worth  alL  our  care.  Man  is  a  forecasting  creature,  considers 
not  only  the  present,  but  the  future  too,  in  his  provisions  for 
his  family;  and  shall  he  disgrace  his  nature  in  casting  off  all 
consideration  of  a  future  eternity?  Get  possession  therefore  of 
the  eternal  God.  A  portion  in  this  hfe  is  the  lot  of  those  who 
shall  be  for  ever  miserable,  Psal.  xvii.  14;  bat  God,  an  ever- 
lasting portion  is  the  lot  of  them  that  are  designed  for  happi- 
ness.    "  God  is  my  portion  for  ever,"  Psal,  Ixxiii.  26. 

Time  is  short,  1  Cor,  vii.  29.  The  whole  time  for  which 
God  designed  this  building  of  the  world  is  of  a  little  compass; 
it  is  a  stage  erected  for  rational  creatures  to  act  their  parts  upon 
for  a  few  thousand  years;  the  greatest  part  of  which  time  is 
rnn  out;  and  then  shall  time  like  a  rivulet  fall  into  the  sea  of 
eternity,  from  whence  it  sprung.  As  time  is  but  a  slip  of  eter- 
nity, so  it  wilt  end  in  eternity;  our  advantages  consist  in  the 
present  instant.  What  ia  past  never  promised  a  return,  and 
cannot  ho  fetched  back  by  all  our  vows.  What  is  future  we 
cannot  promise  ourselves  to  enjoy;  we  may  be  snatched  away 
before  it  comes.  Every  minute  that  passes  speaks  the  fewer 
remaininf^  till  the  lime  of  death.  And  as  wo  are  every  hour 
farther  from  our  beginning,  we  are  nearer  our  end.  The  child 
born  this  day  grows  up,  to  grow  nothing  at  last.  In  all  ages 
there  is  but  a  step  between  us  and  death,  as  David  said  of  him- 
self, 1  Sam.  XX.  3.  The  little  time  that  remains  for  the  devil 
till  the  day  of  judgment,  envenoms  his  wralh ;  he  rages  be* 
cause  his  time  is  short.  Rev.  xii.  12.  The  little  time  that  re- 
mains between  this  moment  and  our  death,  should  quicben  our 
dilisence  to  inherit  the  endless  and  unchangeable  eternity  of 
Goa. 

Often  meditate  on  the  eternity  of  God.  The  holiness,  power, 
and  eternity  of  God,  are  the  fundamental  articles  of  all  religion, 
upon  which  the  whole  body  of  it  leans ;  his  holiness  for  con- 
formity to  him,  his  power  and  eternity  for  the  support  of  faith 
and  hope.  The  strong  and  incessant  cries  of  the  four  beasts, 
representing  that  Christian  church,  are,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy. 
Lord  God  almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come,"  Rev. 
iv.  8.  Though  his  power  is  intimated,  yet  the  chiefesi  is  his 
holiness,  three  times  expressed;  and  his  eternity,  which  Is  re- 
peated ver.  9,  "who  lives  for  ever  and  ever."  This  ought lo 
be  the  constant  practice  in  the  church  of  the  gentiles,  which  this 
book  chiefly  respects.  The  meditation  of  his  converting  grace 
manifested  to  Paul,  ravished  the  apostle's  heart,  but  not  with- 
out the  triumphant  consideration  of  his  immortality  and  eter- 
nity, wliich  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  doxology;  "Now 
tmto  the  King  elenial,  inunoital,  mvinbie,  the  only  wise  God, 
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be  hoDour  and  glory  for  ev«r  and  ever,"  1  Hm.  i.  15 — 17.  It 
could  be  no  great  transport  to  the  spirit,  to  consider  him  glorious 
without  considering  him  immorul.  The  unconfinedness  of 
his  perfections  in  regard  of  time,  presents  the  sonk  with  matter 
of  the  greatest  complacency.  The  happiness  of  our  souls  de- 
pends upon  his  other  attributes,  but  the  perpetuity  of  it  upon 
his  eternity.  Is  it  a  comfort  to  view  his  immense  wisdom,  his 
oversowing  goodness,  his  tender  mercy,  his  unerring  truth? 
What  comfort  were  there  in  any  of  those,  if  it  were  a  wisdom 
that  could  be  bafled,  a  goodness  that  could  be  damped,  a 
mercy  that  can  expire,  and  a  truth  (hat  can  perish  with  the 
subject  of  it?  Without  eternity,  what  were  all  his  other  per- 
fections, but  as  glorious  yet  withering  flowers,  a  great  but  a 
decaying  beauty  ?  By  a  frequent  meditation  of  God's  eternity 
we  should  become  more  sensible  of  our  own  vanity  and  the 
world's  triflingness.  How  nothing  would  ourselves,  how  no- 
thing would  all  other  things,  appear  in  our  eyes!  How  coldly 
should  we  desire  them!  How  feebly  should  we  place  any 
trust  in  them !  Should  we  not  think  ourselves  worthy  of  con- 
tempt to  dote  upon  a  perishing  glory,  to  expect  support  from 
an  arm  of  flesh,  when  there  is  an  eternal  beauty  to  ravish  ns, 
an  eternal  arm  to  protect  us?  Asaph,  when  he  considered  God 
a  portion  for  ever,  thought  nothing  of  the  glories  of  the  earth 
or  the  beauties  of  the  created  heavens  worth  his  appetite  or 
complacency,  but  God,  Psal  Ixxili.  25,  26.  Besides,  an  ele- 
vated frame  of  heart  at  the  consideration  of  God's  eternity, 
would  batter  down  the  strong  hold  and  engines  of  any  tempta- 
tion. A  slight  temptation  will  not  know  where  to  find  and 
catch  hold  of  a  soul  high  and  hid  in  a  meditation  of  it;  and  if  it 
does,  there  will  not  be  wanting  from  hence  preservatives  to  re* 
sist  and  conquer  it.  What  transitory  pleasures  will  not  the 
thoughts  of  God'a  eternity  stifle !  When  this  work  busieth  a 
soul,  it  is  too  great  to  suffer  it  to  descend,  to  listen  to  a  sleeve- 
less errand  from  hell  or  the  world.  The  wanton  allurements 
of  the  flesh  will  be  put  off  with  indignation.  The  proflers  of 
the  world  will  be  ridiculous  when  they  are  cast  into  the 
balance  with  the  eternity  of  God,  which  slicking  in  our  thoughts, 
we  shall  not  be  so  easy  a  prey  for  the  fowler's  gin. 

Let  us  therefore  often  meditate  upon  this,  but  not  in  a  bare 
speculation,  without  engaging  our  affections,  and  making  every 
notion  of  the  Divine  eternity  end  in  a  suhable  impression  upon 
our  hearts.  This  would  be  much  like  the  disciples  gazing  upon 
the  heavens  at  the  ascension  of  their  Master,  while  they  forgot 
the  practice  of  his  orders.  Acts  i,  11.  We  may  else  find  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  God;  and  lose  ourselves,  not  only  in  eter- 
nity but  to  eternity. 
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[2.3  And  hence  the  second  partofthaexhoitationistoHMDfr- 
thing  which  concerns  us  wUh  a  respect  to  God. 

If  God  be  eternal,  how  worthy  is  he  of  oar  choicest  afiections, 
and  stron^st  desires  of  communion  with  him!  Is  not  every 
thing  to  be  valued  according  to  the  greatness  of  its  being?  How- 
then  shoiild  we  love  him^  who  is  act  only  loveJy  in  his  naluie, 
but  eternally  lovely,  having  from  everlasting  all  those  perfec- 
tions centred  in  himself  which  appear  in  time !  If  every  thiog 
be  lovely  by  how  much  the  more  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
God  who  is  the  chief  good,  how  much  more  infinitely  lovely  is 
God,  who  is  superior  to  all  other  good,  and  eternally  so  t  Not  a 
God  of  a  few  minules,  months,  years,  or  milliotis  of  years;  not 
of  the  dregs  of  time  or  the  top  of  time,  but  of  eternity ;  above 
time,  inconceivably  immense  beyond  time.  The  loving  talm 
infinitely,  perpetually,  is  an  act  of  homage  due  to  him  for  his 
eternal  excellency.  We  may  give  him  the  one,  since  our  aouls 
are  immortal,  though  we  cannot  the  other,  because  they  are 
finite.  Since  he  encloses  in  himself  all  the  excellencies  of 
heaven  and  earth  for  ever,  he  should  have  an  affection,  not  only 
of  time  in  this  world,  but  of  eternity  in  the  future ;  and  if  we 
did  not  owe  him  a  love  for  what  we  are  by  him,  we  owe  him 
a  love  for  what  be  is  in  himself;  and  more  for  what  he  is,  than 
for  what  he  is  to  us.  He  is  more  worthy  of  our  afieoioiu  be- 
cause he  is  the  eternal  God,  than  because  he  is  our  Creator;  be- 
cause he  is  more  excellent  in  his  nature  than  in  his  transient 
actions.  The  beams  of  his  goodness  to  us,  are  to  direct  our 
thoughts  and  atlections  to  him;  but  his  own  eternal  excellency 
ought  to  be  the  ground  and  foundation  of  our  afiections  to  hink 
And  truly,  since  nothing  but  God  is  eternal,  nothing  but  God  is 
worth  the  loving ;  and  we  do  but  a  just  right  to  our  love,  to  pitch 
it  upon  that  which  can  always  possess  us,  and  be  possessed  by 
US;  upon  an  object  that  cannot  deceive  our  affection,  and  put  it 
out  of  countenance  by  a  dissolution. 

And  if  our  happiness  consists  in  being  like  God,  we  should 
imitate  him  in  loving  him  as  he  loves  himself,  and  as  long  as  he 
loves  himself.  God  cannot  do  more  to  himself  than  love  him- 
self; he  can  make  no  addition  to  his  essence,  nor  diminution 
from  it.  What  should  we  do  less  to  an  eternal  Being  than  to 
bestow  affections  upon  him  like  bis  own  to  himself,  since  we 
can  find  nothing  so  durable  as  himself,  for  which  we  should 
love  it? 

He  only  Is  worthy  of  our  best  service.  The  Ancient  of  days 
is  to  be  served  before  all  that  are  younger  than  himself;  onr 
best  obedience  is  due  to  him  as  a  God  of  unconfined  excellency. 
Every  thing  that  is  excellent  deserves  a  veneraticm  suitable  to 
its  excellency.  As  God  is  infinite,  he  has  right  to  a  boundless 
service;  m  he  is  eternal,  he  has  right  to  a  perpetual  service. 
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As  service  is  a  debt  of  justice  npon  the  accoant  of  the  excel- 
lencjr  of  his  nature,  so  a  perpetual  serrice  is  as  much  a  debt  of 
justice  upon  the  account  of  his  eternity.  If  God  be  infinite  and 
eteroel,  he  merits  an  honour  and  comportment  from  hia  crea- 
tures suited  to  the  unlimited  perfection  of  his  nature  and  (he 
duration  of  hia  being.  How  worthy  ia  the  psalmist's  resolu- 
tion !  "  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord  as  long  as  I  lire:  I  will  sing 
praise  to  my  God  while  I  have  my  being,"  Psal.  civ,  33:  it  is 
the  use  he  makes  of  the  endless  duration  of  the  glory  of  God, 
and  will  extend  to  all  other  service  as  well  as  praise.  To  serve 
other  things,  or  to  serve  ourselves,  is  too  vast  a  service  upon 
diat  which  is  nothing.  In  devoting  ourselves  to  God,  we  serve 
him  that  is;  that  was,  so  as  that  he  never  began;  is  to  come,  so 
as  that  he  never  shall  end ;  by  whom  all  things  are  what  they 
are;  who  has  both  eternal  knowledge  to  remember  our  serrice, 
and  eternal  goodness  to  reward  it. 


DISCOURSE  VI. 


UCTABILITT     or     ODD. 


htui  dL  96, 97.— llier  AtB  parUb,  bat  thon  ihaU  Bndiira :  jra,  all  of  tham 
■hatl  wtti  oU  like  a  garment ;  u  a  Tcatuie  ilialt  thou  ehaDni  thoD,  ind  thaj 
■hall  be  cbangedi  but  thou  art  the  eame,  and  thy  yeazt  ttimhaxe  no  end. 


This  psalm  contains  a  complaint  of  a  people  pressed  with  a 
great  calamity;  some  think  of  the  Jewish  church  in  Babylon; 
others  think  the  psalmist  doth  here  personate  mankind  lying 
under  a  state  of  corruption,  because  he  wishes  for  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  to  accomplish  that  redemption  promised  by 
God  and  needed  by  them.  Indeed  the  title  of  the  pealm  is, 
*A  prayer  of  the  afflicted,  when  he  is  overwhelmed,  and 
poureth  out  his  complaint  before  the  Lord;"  whether  afflicted 
with  the  sense  of  corruption,  or  with  the  sense  of  oppression. 
And  the  redemption  by  the  Messiah,  which  the  ancient  church 
looked  upon  as  the  fountain  of  their  deliverance  from  a  sinful 
or  a  servile  bondage,  is  in  this  psalm  spoken  of:  a  set  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  discorery  of  his  mercy  to  Zion,  ver.  13;  aa 
appearance  in  glory  to  build  up  Zion,  ver.  16;  the  loosening 
of  the  prisoner  by  redemption,  and  them  that  are  appointed  to 
death,  ver.  30;  the  calling  of  the  gentiles,  ver.  S3.  And  the 
latter  part  of  the  psalm,  wherein  are  the  verses  I  have  read, 
are  applied  to  Christ,  Heb.  i.  Whatsoever  the  design  of  the 
psalm  might  be,  many  things  are  intermingled  that  concwn  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  redemption  by  Christ 
Vol.  I.— 44 
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ON  THE  IMMUTABILITY  OF  GOD. 


Some  make  three  parts  of  the  psalm: 

A  petition  plainly  delivered,  ver.  1,2.  "Hear  my^  prayer, 
0  Lord,  and  let  my  cry  come  unto  thee,"  &c. — The  petitJon 
strongly  and  argumeotativeiy  enforced  and  pleaded,  ver.  3, 
from  the  misery  of  the  petiLioiier  in  himself,  and  his  reproach 
from  his  enemies. — An  acting  of  faith  in  the  expectation  of  an 
answer  in  the  general  redemption  promised,  ver,  12,  13,  15. 
"  Bat  thou,  0  Lord,  shall  endure  for  ever; — thou  shall  arise, 
and  have  mercy  upon  Zion; — the  heathen  shall  fear  thy  name." 

The  first  part  is  the  petition  pleaded;  the  second  part  is  the 
petition  answered  in  an  assurance,  that  there  should  in  time 
be  a  full  deliverance.  The  design  of  the  sacred  penmaD  is  to 
confirm  the  church  in  the  truth  of  the  Divine  promises,  that 
though  the  foundations  of  the  world  should  be  ript  up,  and  the 
heavens  clatter  together,  the  whole  fabric  of  them  be  unpinned 
and  fall  to  pieces,  and  the  firmest  parts  of  it  dissolved;  yet  the 
Church  should  continue  in  its  stability,  because  it  stands  not 
upon  the  changeableness  of  creatures,  but  is  built  upon  the 
immutable  rock  of  the  truth  of  God,  which  is  as  little  subject  to 
change  as  his  essence.' 

"  They  shall  perish,  tliou  shalt  change  them."  As  he  had 
before  ascribed  to  God  the  foundation  of  heaven  and  earlh, 
ver.  25,  so  he  ascribes  to  God  here  the  destruction  of  them; 
both  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  world  are  here  ascertained. 
There  Is  nothing  indeed  from  the  present  appearance  of  things 
that  can  demonstrate  the  cessation  of  the  world;  the  heaven 
and  earth  stand  firm;  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
the  same,  their  beauty  is  not  decayed ;  individuals  corrupt,  but 
the  species  and  kinds  remain;  the  successious  of  the  year  ob- 
serve-their  due  order;  but  the  sin  of  man  renders  the  change 
of  the  present  appearance  of  the  world  necessary,  to  accomplish 
the  design  of  God  for  the  glory  of  his  elect.  The  heavens  do 
not  naturally  perish,  as  some  fancied  an  old  age  of  the  world, 
wherein  it  must  necessarily  decay  as  the  bodies  of  animals  do; 
or  that  the  parts  of  the  heavens  are  broken  off  by  their  rubbing 
one  against  another  in  their  motion,  and,  falling  to  the  eart^ 
are  the  seeds  of  those  things  that  grow  up  among  us.' 

"The  earth  and  heavens."  He  names  here  the  most  stable 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  creation, 
those  that  are  freest  from  corruptibility  and  change,  to  illustrate 
thereby  the  immutability  of  God ;  that  though  the  heavens  and 
earth  have  a  prerogative  of  fixedness  above  other  parts  of  the 
world  and  the  creatures  that  reside  below;  though  the  beavena 
remain  the  same  as  they  were  created,  and  the  centre  of  the 
earth  retains  its  fixedness,  and  are  as  beautiful  and  fresh  in  their 
age  as  they  were  in  their  youth  many  years  ago,  notwithstand- 

1  Pareiu.  *  Flin.  HiaL  lib.  3.  cap,  3. 
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iDg  the  change  of  the  elements,  fire  and  water  being  often 
turned  into  air,  bo  that  there  may  remain  but  little  of  that  air 
which  was  first  created  by  reason  of  the  continual  transmuta- 
tion ;  yet  this  firmness  of  the  earth  and  heavens  ie  not  to  be  re- 
garded in  comparison  of  the  unraovableness  and  fixedness  of 
the  being  of  God.  As  their  beauty  comes  short  of  the  glory  of 
his  being,  so  does  their  firmness  come  short  of  his  stability. 

Some  by  heavens  and  earth,  understand  the  creatures  which 
reside  in  the  earth,  and  those  which  are  in  the  air,  which  is 
called  heaven  oDen  in  Scripture;  but  the  ruin  and  fall  of  these 
being  seen  every  day,  had  been  no  fit  illastration  of  the  un- 
changeableness  of  God." 

"  They  shall  perish,  they  shall  be  changed." 

They  may  perish,  say  some;  they  have  it  not  from  them- 
selves that  they  do  not  perish,  but  from  thee,  who  didst  indue 
them  with  an  incorruptible  nature;  they  shall  perish  if  thou 
speakest  the  word ;  thou  canst  with  as  much  ease  destroy 
them  as  thou  didst  create  them.  But  the  psalmist  speaks  not 
of  their  possibility,  but  the  certainty  of  their  perishing. 

They  shall  perish  in  their  qualities  and  motion,  not  in  their 
substance,  say  others.  They  shall  cease  from  that  motion 
which  is  designed  properly  for  the  generation  and  corruption 
of  things  in  the  earth;  but  in  regard  of  their  substance  and 
beauty  they  shall  remain;  as  when  the  strings  or  wheels  of  a 
clock  or  watch  are  taken  off,  the  material  parts  remain ;  though 
the  motion  of  it,  and  the  use  for  discovering  the  time  of  the 
day  ceaseth.  To  perish,  doth  not  signify  always  a  falling  into 
nothing,  an  annihilation,  by  which  both  the  matter  and  the 
form  are  destroyed ;  but  a  ceasing  of  the  present  appearance  of 
them ;  a  ceasing  to  be  what  they  now  are,  as  a  man  is  said  to 
perish  when  he  dies,  whereas  the  better  part  of  man  does  not 
cease  to  be,  >  The  figure  of  the  body  moulders  away,  and  the 
matter  of  it  returns  to  dust ;  but  the  soul  being  immortal  ceases 
not  to  act,  when  the  body  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  the  soul 
is  incapable  of  acting.  So  the  heavens  shall  perish ;  the  ap- 
pearance they  now  have  shall  vanish,  and  a  more  glorious  and 
incorruptible  frame  be  erected  by  the  power  and  goodness  of 
God.  The  dissolution  of  heaven  and  earth  is  meant  by  the 
word  "perish;"  the  raising  a  new  frame  is  signified  by  the 
word  "changed;"  as  if  the  Spirit  of  God  would  prevent  any 
wrong  meaning  of  the  word  "  perish,"  by  alleviating  the  sense 
of  that  by  another  which  signifies  only  a  mutation  and  change ; 
as  when  we  change  a  habit  and  garment,  we  quit  ^e  old  to 
receive  the  new. 

«  As  a  garment,  as  a  vesture."    Thou  shall  change  them,' 

ix/t«(,  thou  Shalt  fold  them  up.    The  heavens  are  compared  to 

'  CoooeiM  in  ke.  '  B«pta«ff. 
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a  cnrtaia,  PsaL  civ.  8,  and  shall  io  due  lime  be  folded  ap  as 
clothes  and  curtains  are.  As  a  garmeat  encompasses  the  vhole 
body,  so  do  the  heavens  encircle  the  earth.  Some  say,  aa  a 
garment  is  folded  up  to  be  laid  aside,  that  when  tliere  is  need 
it  may  be  taken  again  for  use;  so  shall  thou  fold  up  the  hea- 
vens like  a  garment,  that  when  they  aie  repaired  thou  mayst 
again  stretch  them  out  about  the  earth;  thou  shalt  fold  them 
up,  so  that  what  did  appear  shall  not  nov  appear.'  It  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  metaphor  of  a  scroll  or  book,  which  the  Spirit 
of  Grod  uses,  Isa,  zxxiv.  4.  "  The  heaven  departed  as  a  scroll, 
when  it  is  rolled  together,"  Rev.  vi.  14.  When  a  book  is  rolled 
up  or  shut,  nothing  can  be  read  in  it  till  it  be  op^ied  again;  so 
the  face  of  the  heavens,  wherein  the  stars  are  as  letters  de- 
claring the  glory  of  God,  shall  be  shut  or  rolled  together,  so 
that  nodiing  shall  appear  till  by  its  renovation  it  be  opened 
again.  As  a  garment  it  shall  be  changed,  not  to  be  used  in  the 
same  fashion  and  for  the  same  use  again.  It  seems  indeed  to 
be  for  ^  worse;  an  old  garment  is  not  changed  but  into  rags, 
to  be  put  to  other  uses,  and  afterwards  thrown  upon  the  dung- 
hill: but  similitudes  are  not  to  be  pressed  too  far,  and  this  will 
not  agree  with  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth,  physically  so, 
as  well  as  metaphorically  so.  It  is  not  likely  the  heavens  wiU 
be  put  to  a  worse  use  than  God  designed  them  for  in  creation: 
however,  a  change  as  a  garment  speaks  not  a  total  cornipiioo, 
but  an  alteration  of  qualities;  as  a  garment  not  to  be  used  in 
tbe  same  &shion  as  before.     We  may  observe, 

That  it  is  probable  the  world  shall  not  be  annihilated,  but  re- 
fined. It  shall  lose  its  present  form  and  fashion,  but  not  its 
foundation.  Indeed,  as  God  raised  it  from  nothing,  so  he  can 
reduce  it  to  nothing;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  God  will  anni- 
hilate it,  and  utterly  destroy  both  the  matter  and  form  of  it; 
part  shall  be  consumed  and  part  purified,  "  The  heavetts  being 
on  fire  ^all  be  dissolved — nevertheless  we,  according  to  his 
.  promise,  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,"  2  Pet.  iii.  1:8, 
13.  They  shall  be  melted  down  as  gold  by  the  artificer,  to  be 
refined  fi-om  its  dross,  and  wrought  into  a  more  beautiful 
fitshion,  that  they  may  serve  the  design  of  Ood  for  those  that 
shall  reside  therein:  a  new  world  wherein  righteou»iess  shall 
dwell,  the  apostle  opposing  it  thereby  to  the  old  world,  wherein 
wickedness  did  reside.  The  heavens  are  to  be  purged,  as  (he 
vessels  that  held  the  sin-ofiering  were  to  be  purified  by  the  fire 
of  the  sanctuary. 

God  indeed  will  take  down  this  scafibtd  which  he  has  built 

to  publish  his  glory.    As  every  individual  has  a  certain  terra 

of  its  duration,  so  an  end  is  appointed  for  the  universal  nature 

of  heaven  and  earth:  "The  heavens  shall  vanish  away  like 

I  ErtiniinBob.]. 
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smoke,"  which  disappears,  Isa.  li.  6.  Aa  smoka  is  resojved 
uid  atteoualed  into  air,  not  annihilated,  so  shall  the  world  as- 
sume a  new  face,  and  have  a  greater  clearness  and  splendour: 
just  as  the  bodies  of  men  dissolved  into  dusl,  shall  have  mora 
^rious  qualities  at  their  resurrection;  or  aa  a  vessel  of  gold 
is  melted  down  to  remove  the  batteiings  in  it,  and  receive  a 
more  comely  form  by  the  skill  of  the  workman. 

The  world  was  not  destroyed  by  the  deluge.  It  was  rather 
washed  by  water  than  consumed:  «o  it  shall  be  rather  refined 
by  the  last  fire,  than  tie  under  an  irrecoverable  ruin. 

It  is  not  likely  God  would  Ukeo  the  everlaatingness  of  hit 
covenant,  and  the  perpetuity  of  bis  spiritual  Israel,  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  ordinances  of  the  heavens,  as  he  does  in  Jer.  xxzi 
35,  36,  if  they  were  wholly  to  depart  from  before  tiim.  Though 
that  place  may  only  tend  to  an  assurance  of  a  church  in  the 
world  while  the  world  anduies,  yet  it  would  be  but  small  com- 
fort, if  the  happiness  of  believers  should  endure  no  longer  than 
the  heavens  and  earth,  if  they  were  to  have  a  lottd  period. 

Besides,  the  bodies  of  the  saints  must  have  place  for  their 
support  to  move  in,  and  glorious  objects  suited  to  those  glori- 
ous senses  which  shall  be  restored  to  them;  not  in  any  carnal 
way  which  our  Saviour  rejects,  when  he  says  there  is  no  eat- 
ing, or  drinking,  or  marrying,  &c.  in  the  other  world,  but  where- 
by they  may  glorify  God;  though  how  01  in  what  manner  their 
senses  shall  be  used  would  be  rashness  to  determine;  only 
sotneihing  is  necessary  for  the  corporeal  state  of  men,  that  there 
may  be  an  employment  for  their  senses  as  well  aa  their  souls. 

Again,  how  could  the  creature,  the  world,  or  any  part  of  it, 
be  said  to  be  "  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the 

?;loriouB  liberty  of  the  sans  of  God,"  Rom.  viii.  21,  if  the  whole 
rame  of  heaven  and  earth  were  to  be  anoibilaled?  The  apostle 
also  says  that  the  creature  waits  with  an  earnest  expectation 
for  this  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God,  ver.  19,  which  would 
have  no  foundation  if  the  whole  frame  should  be  reduced  to 
nothing.  What  joyful  expectation  can  there  be  in  any  of  a 
total  ruin  ?  How  should  the  creature  be  capable  of  partaking 
in  this  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God?  As  the  world  for 
the  sin  of  man  lost  its  first  dignity,  and  was  cursed  after  the 
fall,  and  the  beauty  bestowed  upon  it  by  creation  defaced;  to 
it  shall  recover  that  ancimt  glory,  when  he  shall  be  fully  re- 
stored by  the  resurrection  to  that  di^iity  he  lost  by  his  first 
sin.'  As  man  shall  be  freed  from  his  corruptibility  to  receive 
that  glory  which  is  prepared  for  him;  so  shall  the  creatures  be 
freed  from  that  imperfection  or  corruptibility,  those  stains  and 
spots  upon  the  fooe  of  them,  to  receive  a  new  glory  suited  to 
their  nature  and  answerable  to  the  design  of  God,  when  the 
>  Hjper.  ta  Bfb.  i. 
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glorious  liberty  of  the  saints  shall  be  accomplished.  As  when 
a  prince's  nuptials  are  solemnized,  the  whole  country  echoes 
with  joy;  so  the  inanimate  creatures,  when  thetimeof  them&r- 
liage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  shall  hare  a  delight  and  pleasure 
from  that  renoTation.'  The  apostle  sets  forth  the  whole  worid 
as  a  person  groaning,  and  the  Scripture  is  frequent  in  such 
metaphors;  as  when  the  creatures  are  said  to  wait  upon  God, 
and  to  be  troubled,  Fsal.  cir.  27.  29;  the  hills  are  said  to  leap, 
and  the  mountains  to  rejoice;  the  creature  is  said  to  groan,  as 
the  heavens  are  said  to  declare  the  glory  of  God,  passireiy, 
naturally,  not  rationally.  It  is  not  likely  angels  are  here  meant, 
though  they  cannot  but  desire  it:  since  they  are  affected  with 
the  dishonour  and  reproach  God  has  in  the  world,  they  cannot 
but  long  for  the  restoratiou  of  his  honour  in  the  restoration  of 
the  creature  to  its  true  end :  and  indeed  the  an^ls  are  employed 
to  serve  man  in  this  sinful  state,  and  cannot  but  in  holiness  wish 
the  creature  freed  from  his  corruption.  Nor  is  it  meant  of  the 
new  creatures  which  have  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  those  he 
brings  in  afterwards,  groaning  and  waiting  for  the  adoption, 
Ter.  23;  where  he  distinguishes  the  rational  creature  from  the 
creature  he  had  spoken  of  before:  if  he  had  meant  the  believ- 
ing creature  by  that  creature  that  desired  the  liberty  of  the 
sons  of  God,  what  need  had  there  been  of  that  additional  dis- 
tinction. And  not  only  they,  but  we  also,  who  have  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  groan  within  ourselves?  Whereby  it  seems 
he  means  some  creatures  below  rational  creatures,  since  neither 
angels  nor  blessed  souls  can  be  said  to  travail  in  pain,  with  that 
distress  as  a  woman  in  travail  has,  as  the  word  signifies,  who 
perform  the  work  joyfully  which  God  sets  them  upon.*  If  the 
creatures  be  subject  to  vanity  by  the  sin  of  man,  they  shall  also 
partake  of  a  happiness  by  the  restoration  of  man.  The  earth 
has  borne  thorns  and  thistles,  and  venomous  beasts;  the  air  has 
had  its  tempests  end  infectious  qualities;  the  water  has  caused 
its  floods  and  deluges.  The  creature  has  been  abused  to  luxury 
and  intemperance,  and  been  tyrannized  over  by  man,  contrary 
to  the  end  of  its  creation.  It  is  convenient  that  some  bme 
should  be  allotted  for  the  creature's  attaining  its  true  end,  and 
that  it  may  partake  of  the  peace  of  man,  as  it  has  done  of  the 
fruits  of  his  sin ;  otherwise  it  would  seem  that  sin  had  prevailed 
more  than  grace,  and  would  have  had  more  power  to  delace, 
than  grace  to  restore  things  into  their  due  order. 

Again,  upon  what  account  should  the  Psalmist  exhort  the 
heavens  to  rejoice,  and  the  earth  to  be  glad,  when  God  comes 
to  judge  the  world  with  righteousness,  Psal.  xcvi.  11 — 13,  K 
they  should  be  annihilated  and  sunk  for  ever  into  nothing?  It 
would  seem,  says  Daille,  to  be  an  impertinent  figure,  if  the 

■  MMtrsnt  rar.  Heb.  i.  '  lUcL 
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Judge  of  the  world  brought  them  to  a  total  destmction;  and 
entire  ruin  could  not  be  matter  of  triumph  to  creatures,  who 
naturally  have  (hat  instinct  or  inctinatioa  put  into  them  by  their 
Creator  to  preserve  themselves,  and  to  affect  their  own  pre- 
servation. 

Again,  the  LfOrd  is  to  rejoice  in  his  works:  "The  glory  of  the 
Lord  shall  endure  for  ever:  the  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  his  works," 
Psal.  civ.  31}  not  has,  but  shall  rejoice  in  his  works;  in  the 
works  of  creation;  which  the  psalmist  had  enumerated,  and 
which  is  the  whole  scope  of  the  psalm:  and  he  intimates  that 
it  is  part  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  which  endures  for  ever,  that 
is,  his  manifestative  glory,  to  rejoice  in  his  works.  The  glory 
of  the  Lord  must  be  understood  with  reference  to  the  creation 
he  had  spoken  of  before.  How  short  was  that  joy  God  had  in 
his  works  after  he  had  sent  them  beautified  out  of  his  hand  I 
How  soon  did  he  repent,  not  only  that  he  had  made  man,  but 
was  grieved  at  the  heart  also,  that  he  made  the  other  creatures 
which  man's  sin  had  disordered!  Gen.  vi.  7.  What  joy  can 
God  have  in  them,  since  the  curse  upon  the  entrance  of  sin  into 
the  world  remains  upon  them?  If  they  are  to  be  annihilated 
upon  the  full  restoration  of  his  holiness,  what  time  will  God 
have  to  rejoice  in  the  other  works  of  creation?  It  is  the  joy  of 
God  to  see  all  his  works  in  theii  due  order;  every  one  pointing 
to  their  true  end;  marchmg  together  in  their  excellency, accord- 
iog  to  his  first  intendment  in  their  creation.  Did  God  create 
the  world  to  perform  its  end  only  for  one  day,  scarce  so  much, 
if  Adam  fell  the  very  first  day  of  his  creation?  What  would 
have  been  their  end,  if  Adam  had  been  confirmed  in  a  state  of 
happiness  as  the  angels  were,  it  is  likely  will  be  answered  and 
performed  upon  the  complete  restoration  of  man  to  that  happy 
state  from  whence  he  fell-  What  artificer  compiles  a  work  by 
his  skill,  but  to  rejoice  in  it?  And  shall  God  have  no  joy  from 
the  works  of  his  hands?  Since  God  can  only  rejoice  in  good- 
ness, the  creatures  must  have  that  goodness  restored  to  them 
which  God  pronounced  them  to  have  at  the  first  creation,  and 
which  he  ordained  them  for,  before  he  can  again  rejoice  in  his 
works.  The  goodness  of  the  creatures  is  the  glory  and  joy  of 
God. 

We  may  infer  from  hence,  what  a  base  and  vile  thing  sin  is, 
which  lays  the  foundation  of  the  world's  change.  Sin  brings  it 
to  decrepidage;  sinovertumedthe  whole  work  of  God,  Gen.  ill 
17 ;  so  that  to  render  it  useful  to  its  proper  end,  there  is  a  neces- 
sity of  a  kind  of  a  new  creating  it.  This  causes  God  to  fire  the 
earth  for  a  purification  of  it  from  that  infection  and  contagion 
brought  upon  it  by  the  apostasy  and  corruption  of  man:  it  has 
served  sinful  man,  and  therefore  must  undergo  a  purging  flame 
to  be  fit  to  serve  the  holy  and  righteous  Creator.     As  sin  is  so 
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riveted  in  the  body  of  man,  that  there  is  need  of  a  change  hf 
death  to  raze  it  out;  so  has  the  corse  for  sin  got  so  deep  into 
the  bowels  of  the  world,  that  there  is  need  of  a  change  by  fire 
to  refine  it  for  its  Master's  use.  Let  us  look  upon  sin  with  no 
other  notion  than  as  the  object  of  God's  hatred,  the  cause  of  his 
grief  in  the  creatures,  and  tiie  spring  of  the  pain  and  min  of  the 
world. 

We  may  also  infer,  how  foolish  a  thing  is  it  to  set  our  hearts 
upon  that  which  shall  perish,  and  be  no  more  what  it  is  now. 
The  heavens  and  earth,  the  soJidest  and  firmest  parts  of  ibe 
creation,  shall  not  continue  in  the  posture  they  are;  they  most 
perish,  and  undergo  a  refining  change.  How  feeble  and  weak 
are  the  other  parts  of  the  creation,  the  little  creatures  walking 
upon  and  fluttering  about  the  world,  that  are  perishing  and 
dying  every  day;  and  we  scarce  see  them  clothed  with  life  and 
beauty  this  day,  but  they  wither  and  are  bespoiled  of  aJI  the 
next!  And  are  such  frail  things  fit  objects  for  onr  ev^asting 
spirits  and  affections?  Though  the  daily  employment  of  the 
heavens  is  the  declaration  of  the  glory  of  God,  Psal.  xix,  1,  yet 
neither  this,  nor  their  harmony,  order,  beauty,  amazing  great- 
ness and  glory  of  them,  shall  preserve  them  from  a  dissolutira 
and  melting  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  Though  they  have 
remained  in  the  same  posture  from  the  creation  to  this  day,  and 
are  of  so  great  antiquity;  yet  they  must  bow  down  to  a  change 
before  the  will  and  word  of  their  Creator.  And  shall  we  rest 
upon  that  which  shall  vanish  like  smoke?  Shall  we  take  any 
creature  for  our  support  like  ice,  that  will  crack  under  our  feel, 
and  must  by  the  order  of  their  Lord  Creator  deceive  our  hopes? 
Perishing  things  can  be  no  support  to  the  soul;  if  we  would 
have  rest,  we  must  run  to  God  and  rest  in  God.  How  con- 
temptible should  that  be  to  us,  whose  fashion  shall  pass  away, 
which  shall  not  endure  long  in  its  present  form  and  appearance! 
contemptible  as  a  rest,  not  contemptible  as  the  work  of  God; 
contemptible  as  an  end,  not  contemptible  as  a  means  to  attain 
our  end.  If  these  must  be  changed,  how  unworthy  are  other 
things  to  be  the  centre  of  onr  souls,  that  change  in  our  very 
Using  of  them,  and  slide  away  in  our  very  enjoyment  of  themT 

«  Thou  art  the  same."  The  essence  of  God,  with  all  the 
perfections  of  his  nature,  are  pronounced  Ae  same,  without  any 
variation,  from  eternity  to  eternity:  so  that  the  text  does  not 
only  assert  the  eternal  duration  of  God,  bat  his  immutability  in 
that  duration:  his  eternity  is  signified  in  that  expression,  "thou 
shall  endure ;"  his  immutability  in  this,  "  thou  art  the  same." 
To  endure,  argues  indeed  his  immutability  as  well  as  eternity;' 
for  what  endures  is  not  changed,  and  what  is  changed  does  not 
endure;  but"thou  art  the  same"»  does  more  fiilly  signify  it 

■  Ertiu  in  Heb.  1.  ■  CbiyMattn. 
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He  could  not  be  the  aune  if  he  could  be  changed  into  any  other 
ihing  tban  what  he  is.  The  psalmist  therefore  puts,  not  thou 
hast  been,  or  shalt  be,  but  thou  art  the  same  without  aoy  altera- 
tion; thou  art  the  same,  that  is,  the  same  God,  the  same  in 
essence  and  nature,  the  same  in  will  and  purpose.  Thou  dost 
change  all  other  things  as  thou  pleaaest ;  but  thou  art  immutable 
in  every  respect,  and  receivest  no  shadow  of  change,  though 
never  so  light  and  amalL*  The  psalmist  here  alludes  to  the 
name  Jehovah, "  I  am;"  and  does  not  only  ascribe  immuiabiUty 
to  God,  but  excludes  every  thing  else  from  partaking  in  that  per- 
fection. All  things  else  are  toltering;  God  sees  all  other  things 
in  continual  motion  under  his  feet,  Vike  water  passing  away  and 
no  more  seen,  while  he  remains  fixed  and  immovable :  his  wis- 
dom and  power,  his  knowledge  and  will  are  always  the  same. 
His  essence  can  receive  no  aiteialion,  neither  by  itself,  nor  by 
any  external  cause ;  whereas  other  things  either  naturally  de- 
cline to  destruction,  pass  from  one  term  to  another  till  they 
come  to  their  period;  or  shall  at  the  last  day  be  wrapped  up, 
after  God  has  completed  his  will  in  them  and  by  them;  as  a 
man  does  a  garment  he  intends  to  repair  and  transform  to  an- 
other use. 

So  that  in  the  text  God  bji  immutable,  is  opposed  to  all  crea- 
tures as  perishing  and  changeable. 

Doctrine.  God  is  unchangeable  in  his  essence,  nature,  and 
perfections.  Immutability  and  eternity  are  linked  together; 
and  indeed  true  eternity  is  true  immutability,  whence  eternity 
is  defined  the  possession  of  an  immutable  life.  Yet  immuta- 
bility differs  from  eternity  in  our  conception:  immutabiliiy  re- 
spects the  essence  or  existence  of  a  thing,  eternity  respects  tb« 
duration  of  a  being  in  that  state;  or  rather,'  immutability  is 
the  state  itself,  eternity  is  the  measure  of  that  stale.  A  thing 
is  said  to  be  changed,  when  it  is  otherwise  now  in  regard  of 
nature,  state,  will,  or  any  quality  than  it  was  before;  when 
either  something  is  added  to  it  or  taken  from  iti  when  it  either 
loses  or  acquires;  but  now  It  is  the  essential  property  of  God, 
not  to  have  any  accession  to  or  diminution  of  his  essence  or 
attributes,  but  to  remain  entirely  the  same:  he  wants  nothing; 
he  loses  nothing;  but  does  uniformly  exist  by  himself,  without 
any  uew  nature,  new  thoughts,  new  will,  new  purpose,  or  new 
place. 

This  unchangeableness  of  God  was  anciently  represented  by 
the  figure  of  a  cube,  apiece  of  metal  or  wood  framed  four- 
square; when  every  side  is  exactly  of  the  same  equality,  cast 
it  whidi  way  you  will,  it  will  always  be  in  the  same  posture, 

'  AlXoioaius  xfiirrir,  above  all  chaDge,  Theodor. 
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becsiise  it  is  equal  to  itself  in  all  its  diowBncaiB.'  He  vu  Oiete- 
fore  said  to  be  the  centre  of  all  things,  and  other  things  the 
circumference ;  the  centre  is  never  moved,  while  the  circum- 
ference is;  it  remains  immovable  in  the  midst  of  the  circle. 
There  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning  with  him, 
James  i.  17.  The  moon  has  het  spots,  so  has  the  sun;  there 
is  a  mixture  of  light  and  darkness;  it  has  its  changes;  some- 
times  it  is  in  the  increase,  sometimes  in  the  wane;  it  is  always 
either  gaining  or  losing,  and  by  the  turnings  and  motions,  eilhet 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  or  of  the  earth,  it  is  in  its  eclipse,  bjr 
the  interposition  of  the  earth  between  that  and  the  sun.  His 
sun  also  has  its  diurnal  and  annual  motion;  it  rises  and  sets, 
and  puts  on  a  different  face.  It  does  not  always  shine  with  a 
noon-day  light ;  it  is  sometimes  veiled  with  clouds  and  va- 
pours ;  it  is  always  going  from  one  tropic  to  another,  whereby 
it  makes  various  shadows  on  the  earth,  and  produces  the  va- 
rious seasons  of  the  year ;  it  is  not  always  in  our  hemisphere, 
nor  does  it  always  shine  with  an  equal  force  and  brightness  in 
it  Such  shadows  and  variations  have  no  place  in  the  eternal 
Father  of  lights;  he  has  not  the  least  spot  or  diminution  of 
brightness;  nothing  can  cloud  him  or  eclipse  him.  For  tin 
better  understanding  this  parfRi^tion  of  God, 

I  shall  premise  three  things. 

The  immutability  of  God  is  a  perfection.  Immutability 
considered  in  itself,  without  relation  to  other  things,  is  not  a 
perfection.  It  is  the  ^^atest  misery  and  imperfection  of  the 
evil  angels,  that  they  are  immutable  in  malice  against  God. 
But  as  God  is  infinite  in  essence,  infinitely  good,  wise,  holy; 
80  it  is  a  perfection  necessary  to  his  nature,  that  he  should  be 
immutably  all  this;  all  excellency,  goodness,  wisdom,  immuta- 
bly all  that  he  is:  without  this  he  would  be  an  imperfect  being. 
Are  not  the  angels  in  heaven,  who  are  confirmed  in  a  holy  and 
bappy  stale,  more  perfect  than  when  they  were  in  a  possibility 
of  committing  evil  and  becoming  miserable  7  Are  not  the  saints 
in  heaven,  whose  wills  by  grace  do  unalterably  cleave  to  God 
and  goodness,  more  perfect  than  if  they  were  as  Adam  in  para- 
dise, capable  of  losing  their  felicity  as  well  as  preserving  it  ? 
We  count  a  rock  in  regard  of  its  stability,  more  excellent  then 
the  dust  of  the  ground,  or  a  feather  that  is  tossed  about  with 
every  wind;  is  it  not  also  the  perfection  of  the  body  to  have  a 
constant  tenor  of  health,  and  the  glory  of  a  man  not  to  warp 
aside  from  what  is  just  and  right,  by  the  persuasions  of  any 
temptations? 

Immutabilily  is  a  glory  belonging  to  all  the  atiributa  <^ 
God.  It  is  not  a  single  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature,  nor  is 
it  limited  to  particular  objects  thus  and  thus  disposed.    Mercy 

<  Amyriut  nir.  Heb.  ix.  p.  153. 
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Md  justice  have  their  distinct  objects,  and  distinct  acts;  mercy 
is  conversant  about  a  penitent,  justice  conversant  about  an  ob- 
stinate sinner.  In  our  notion  and  conception  of  the  Dirine 
perfections,  his  perfections  are  different;  the  wisdom  of  God  is 
not  his  pover,  nor  bis  power  his  holiness;  but  immutability  is 
the  centre  wherein  they  all  unite.  There  is  not  one  perfection 
but  may  be  said  to  be,  and  truly  is  Itntnutable;  none  of  them 
will  appear  so  glorious  without  this  beam,  this  sun  of  immuta- 
bility, whidi  renders  them  highly  excellent  without  the  least 
shadow  of  imperfection.  How  cloudy  would  his  blessedness 
be,  if  it  were  changeable!  How  dim  his  wisdom,  if  it  might 
be  obscured!  How  feeble  his  power  if  it  were  capable  to  bs 
sickly  and  languish!  How  would  mercy  lose  much  of  its  lustre 
if  it  could  change  into  wrath;  and  justice  much  of  its  dread,  if 
it  could  be  turned  into  mercy;  while  the  object  of  justice  re- 
mains un&t  for  mercy,  and  one  that  has  need  of  mercy  continues 
only  fit  for  the  Divine  fury!  But  unchangeabieness  is  athread 
that  runs  through  the  whole  web;  it  is  the  enamel  of  ail  the 
rest;  none  of  them  without  it  could  look  with  a  trumphant  as- 
pecL  His  power  is  unchangeable;  "la  the  Lord  Jehovah  it 
STerlasting  strength,"  Isa.  xzvi.  4.  His  mercy  and  his  holiness 
endure  for  ever;  be  never  could,  nor  ever  can  look  upon  ini- 
quity, Hab.  i.  13.  He  is  a  Rock  in  the  righteousness  of  his 
ways,  the  truth  of  his  word,  (he  holiness  of  his  proceedings, 
and  the  rectitude  of  his  nature.  All  are  expressed,  Deut.  xxxii. 
4:  "He  is  a  Rock,  his  work  is  perfect:  for  all  his  ways  are 
judgment:  a  God  of  truth  and  without  iniquity,  just  and  right 
is  he."  All  that  we  consider  in  God  is  unchangeable;  for  his 
essence  and  his  properties  are  the  same,  and  therefore  what  is 
necessarily  belonging  to  the  essence  of  God,  belongs  also  to 
every  perfection  of  the  nature  of  God;  none  of  them  can  re- 
ceive any  addition  or  diminution.  From  the  unchangeabieness 
of  his  nature,  the  apostle,  James  i.  17,  infers  the  unchangeabie- 
ness of  his  holiness;  and  himself,  in  Mai.  iii.  6,  the  unchange- 
abieness of  his  counsel. 

Unchangeabieness  does  necessarily  pertain  to  the  nature 
qf  God.  It  is  of  the  same  necessity  with  the  rectitude  of  his 
nature;  he  can  no  more  be  changeable  in  his  essence,  than 
he  can  be  unrighteous  in  his  actions.  God  is  a  necessary  being; 
he  is  necessarily  what  he  is,  and  therefore  is  unchangeably 
what  he  is.  Mutability  belongs  to  contingency.  If  any  per- 
fection of  his  nature  could  be  separated  from  him,  he  would 
cease  to  be  God.  What  did  not  possess  the  whole  nature 
of  God,  could  not  have  the  essence  of  God;  it  is  reciprocated 
with  the  nature  of  God.  Whatsoever  is  immutable  by  nature, 
is  God;  whatsoever  is  God,  is  immutable  by  nature.  Some 
creatures  are  immutable  by  his  grace  and  power:  God  is  holy, 
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happy,  wise,  good  by  his  essence ;'  angels  and  men  are  made 
holy,  wise,  happy,  strong,  and  good  by  qnaUties  and  graces; 
the  hoHness,  happiness,  and  wisdom  of  saints  and  angels,  as 
they  had  a  beginning,  so  they  are  capable  of  increase  and  dimi- 
nution, and  of  an  end  also ;  for  their  standing  is  not  from  them- 
selves, or  from  the  nature  of  created  strength,  holiness,  or  wis- 
dom, which  in  themselves  are  apt  to  fail,  and  finally  to  decay; 
but  from  the  stability  and  confirmation  they  have  by  the  gift 
and  grace  of  God.  The  heaven  and  earth  shall  be  changed, 
and  after  that  renewal  and  reparation,  they  shall  not  be  changed. 
Our  bodies  after  the  resurrection  shall  not  be  changed,  bnt 
for  ever  be  made  conformable  to  the  glorious  body  of  Christ, 
Phil.  iii.  21 ;  but  this  is  by  the  powerful  grace  of  God.  So  that 
indeed  ihose  things  may  be  said  afterwards  rather  to  be  un- 
changed than  unchangeable,  because  they  are  not  so  by  nature, 
but  by  sovereign  dispensation.  As  creatures  have  not  neces- 
sary beings,  so  they  have  not  necessary  immutability.  Neces- 
sity of  being,  and  therefore  immutabilty  of  being,  belongs  by 
nature  only  to  God;  otherwise,  if  there  were  any  change  ia 
God  he  would  be  sometimes  what  he  was  not,  and  would 
cease  to  be  what  he  was;  which  is  against  the  nature,  and  in- 
deed against  the  natural  notion  of  a  Deity.     Let  us  see  then, 

In  what  respects  God  is  immutable. — Prove  that  God  is 
immutable. — That  this  is  proper  to  God,  aud  incommaiil- 
cable  to  any  creature. — Some  propositions  to  clear  the  nn- 
changeableness  of  God  from  any  thing  that  seems  contrary  to 
it.    The  use. 

I.  In  what  respects  God  is  unchangeable. 

(1.)  God  is  unchangeable  in  his  essence.  He  is  unalterably 
fixed  in  his  being,  that  not  a  particle  of  it  can  be  lost  from  it, 
not  a  mite  added  to  it.  If  a  man  continue  in  being  as  long  as 
Methuselah,  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years;  yet  there  is 
not  a  day,  nay  an  hour,  wherein  there  is  not  some  altera- 
tion in  his  substance ;  though  no  substantial  part  is  wanting, 
yet  there  is  an  addition  to  him  by  his  food,  a  diminution  of 
something  by  his  labour;  he  is  always  making  some  acquisition, 
or  suffering  some  loss.  But  in  God  there  can  be  no  alteration, 
by  the  accession  of  any  thing  to  make  his  substance  greater  or 
better,  or  by  diminution  to  make  it  less  or  worse.  He  who  has 
no  being  from  another,  cannot  but  be  always  what  he  is:  God 
is  the  first  being,  an  independent  being;  he  was  not  produced 
of  himself,  or  of  any  other,  but  by  nature  always  has  been; 
and  therefore  cannot  by  himself  or  by  any  other,  be  changed  from 
what  he  is  in  his  own  nature.  That  which  is  not,  may  as  well 
assume  to  itself  a  being,  as  he,  who  has  and  is  all  bettig,  have 
the  least  change  from  what  he  is.  Again,  because  he  is  a 
Spirit,  be  is  not  subject  to  those  mutations  which  are  found  in 

■  ArchboU.  Barm. 
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corporeal  and  bodily  natures.  Becanse  he  is  an  absolutely 
aimple  Spirit,  not  having  the  least  particle  of  composition,  be  is 
not  capable  of  those  changes  which  may  be  in  created  spirits. 

[1.1  If  his  essence  were  mutable,  Ood  would  not  truly  be;  it 
could  not  be  truly  said  by  himself,  "  I  am  that  I  am,"  Exod. 
iii.  14,  if  he  were  such  a  thing  or  being  at  this  time,  and  a  dif- 
ferent being  at  another  time.  Whatsoever  is  changed,  properly 
is  not,  because  it  does  not  remain  to  be  what  it  was.  That 
which  is  changed  was  something,  is  something,  and  will  be 
something;  a  being  remains  to  that  thing  which  is  changed;  yet 
though  it  may  be  said  such  a  thing  is,  yet  it  may  be  also  said 
such  a  thing  is  not,  because  it  is  not  what  it  was  in  its  first  be- 
ing: it  is  not  now  what  it  was,  it  is  now  what  it  was  not;  it  is 
another  thing  than  it  was;  it  was  another  thing  than  it  is;  it 
will  be  another  thing  than  what  it  is  or  was:  it  is  indeed  a  be- 
ing,  but  a  different  being  from  what  it  was  before.  But  if  God 
were  changed,  it  could  not  be  said  of  him  that  he  is,  but  it  might 
also  be  said  of  him  that  he  is  not;  or  if  he  were  changeable  or 
could  be  changed,  it  might  be  said  of  him,  he  is,  but  he  will  not 
be  what  he  is,  or  he  may  not  be  what  he  is,  but  there  will  be 
or  may  be  some  ditTerence  in  his  being;  and  so  God  would  not 
be  "  I  am  that  I  am;"  for  though  he  would  not  cease  utterly  to 
be,  yet  he  would  cease  to  be  what  he  was  before. 

[2.]  Again,  if  his  essence  were  mutable,  he  could  not  be  per- 
fectly blessed,  and  fully  rejoice  in  himself.  If  he  changed  for 
the  better,  he  could  not  hare  an  infinite  pleasure  in  what  he 
was  before  the  change,  because  he  was  not  infinitely  blessed; 
and  the  pleasure  of  that  state  could  notbeof  a  higher  kind  than 
the  state  itself,  or  at  least  the  apprehension  of  a  happiness  in  it: 
if  he  changed  for  the  worse,  he  could  net  have  a  pleasure  in  it 
after  the  change;  for  according  to  the  diminution  of  his  state, 
would  be  the  decrease  of  his  pleasure.  His  pleasure  could  not 
be  infinite  before  the  change,  if  he  changed  for  ihe  better;  it 
could  not  be  infinite  after  the  change,  if  he  changed  for  the 
worse;  if  he  changed  for  the  better,  he  would  not  have  had  an 
infinite  goodness  of  being  before;  and  not  having  an  infinite 
goodness  of  being,  he  would  have  a  finite  goodness  of  being; 
for  there  is  no  medium  between  finite  and  infinite.  Then 
though  the  change  were  for  the  better,  yet  being  finite  before, 
something  would  he  still  wanting  to  mabe  him  infinitely  bless- 
ed; because  being  finite,  he  could  not  change  to  that  which  ia 
infinite;  for  finite  and  infinite  are  extremes  so  distant  that  they 
can  never  pass  into  one  another;  thatis,  that  that  which  is  finite 
should  become  infinite,  or  that  which  is  infinite  should  become 
finite :  so  that  supposing  him  mutable,  his  essence  in  no  stale  of 
change  cotild  furnish  him  with  an  infinite  peace  and  bleesed- 
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[3.]  Again,  if  God'a  essence  be  changed,  he  either  b 
or  diminishes. '  WhatSDever  is  changed,  does  either  gain  by 
receiving  something  larger  and  greater  than  it  had  in  itself  be- 
fore, or  gains  nothing  by^  being  clianged.  If  the  former,  then  U 
leceires  more  than  itself,  more  than  it  had  in  itself  before.  The 
Divine  nature  cannot  be  increased ;  for  whatsoever  receives  any 
thing  besides  what  it  had  in  itself  before,  must  necessarily  re- 
ceive it  from  another,  because  nothing  can  give  to  itself  that 
which  it  has  not:  but  God  cannot  receive  from  another  what  ha 
has  not  already,  because  whatsoever  other  things  possess,  ia 
derived  from  him,  and  therefore  contained  in  him,  as  the  foun- 
tain contains  the  virtue  in  itself  which  it  conveys  to  the  streams; 
so  that  God  cannot  gain  any  thing.  If  a  thing  that  is  changed 
gain  nothing  by  that  change,  it  loses  something  of  what  it  had 
before  in  itselfj  and  this  loss  must  be  by  itself  or  some  other.  God 
cannot  receive  any  loss  from  any  thing  in  himself;  he  cannot 
will  his  own  diminution;  that  is  repugnant  to  every  nature. 
He  may  as  well  will  his  own  destruction  as  his  own  decrease. 
£very  decrease  is  a  partial  destruction.  But  it  is  impossible 
for  God  to  die  any  kind  of  death,  to  have  any  resemblance  of 
death,  for  he  is  immortal  and  only  has  immortality,  1  Tim.  vL 
16,  therefore  impossible  to  be  diminished  in  any  particle  of  his 
essence.  Nor  can  he  be  diminished  by  any  thing  in  his  ova 
nature,  because  his  infinite  simplicity  admits  of  nothing  distinct 
from  himself,  or  contrary  to  himself  All  decreases  come  from 
something  contrary  to  the  nature  of  that  thing  which  does  de- 
crease. Whatsoever  is  made  less  than  itself,  was  not  truly 
unum,  one  and  simple,  because  that  which  divides  itself  in  sepa- 
ration was  not  the  same  in  conj  unction.  Nor  can  he  be  dimin- 
ished by  any  other  without  himself;  because  nothing  is  superior 
to  God,  nothing  stronger  than  God  which  can  oppress  him. 
But  whatsoever  is  changed,  is  weaker  than  that  which  changes 
it,  and  sinks  under  a  power  it  cannot  successfully  resist:  weak- 
ness belongs  not  to  the  Deity.  Nor,  lastly,  can  God  change 
from  a  state  wherein  he  is,  to  another  state  equal  to  the  former, 
as  men  in  some  cases  may  do ;''  for  in  passing  from  one  state  to 
another  equal  to  it,  something  must  be  parted  with  which  be 
had  before,  that  some  other  thing  may  accrue  to  him  as  a  recom- 
pense for  that  loss,  to  make  him  equal  to  what  he  was.  This 
recompense  then  he  had  not  before,  though  he  had  something 
equal  to  it.  And  in  this  case  it  could  not  be  said  by  God,  "I 
am  that  I  am,"  but,  I  am  equal  to  what  I  was ;  for  in  this  case 
there  would  be  a  diminution  and  increase  which  (as  was  show* 
ed)  cannot  be  in  God. 

[4.]  Again,  God  is  of  himself,  from  no  other.*    Natures 
which  are  made  by  God,  may  increase,  because  they  began  to 
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b«;  Aey  may  decrease,  becaase  they  were  made  of  nothtng, 
and  60  tend  to  nothing;  the  condition  of  their  original  leads 
them  to  defect,  and  the  power  of  their  Creator  brings  them  to 
increase.  But  God  has  no  original,  he  has  no  defect,  because 
he  was  not  made  of  nothing;  he  has  no  increase,  because  he 
bad  no  beginning:  he  was  before  all  things,  and  therefore  de- 
pends upon  no  other  thing  which  by  its  own  change  can  bring 
any  change  upon  him.  That  which  is  from  itself,  cannot  be 
changed,  because  it  has  nothing  before  it,  nothing  more  excel- 
leut  than  itself;  but  that  which  is  from  another,  as  its  first  cause 
and  chief  good,  may  be  changed  by  that  which  was  its  efficient 
cause  and  last  end. ' 

(3.)  God  is  immutable  in  regard  of  knowledge.  God  has 
known  from  all  eternity  all  that  which  he  can  know,  bo  that 
nothing  is  hid  from  him ;  he  knows  not  at  present  any  more 
than  he  has  known  from  eternity,  and  that  which  he  knows 
now,  he  always  knows;  all  things  are  open  and  naked  before 
him,  Heb.  iv.  13.  A  man  is  said  to  be  changed  in  regard  of 
knowledge,  when  he  knows  that  now  which  he  did  not  know 
before,  or  knows  that  to  be  false  now  which  he  thought  true 
before,  or  has  something  for  the  object  of  his  understanding 
now  which  he  had  not  before.     But, 

[I.]  This  would  be  repugnant  to  the  wisdom  and  omniscience 
which  belongs  to  the  notion  of  a  Deity.  That  cannot  be  God, 
that  is  not  infinitely  wise;  that  cannot  be  infinitely  wise,  that 
is  either  ignorant  of  or  mistaken  in  his  apprehension  of  any 
one  thing.  If  God  be  changed  in  knowledge,  it  must  be  for 
wautof  wisdom;  all  change  of  this  nature  in  creatures  implies 
this  defect  preceding  or  accompanying  it.  Such  a  thought  of 
Ood  would  have  been  unworthy  of  him  that  is  "only  wise;" 
that  has  no  equal  for  wisdom,  I  Tim.  i.  17;  none  wise  beside 
hinnself.  If  he  knew  that  thing  this  day  which  he  knew  not 
-before,  he  would  not  be  an  only  wise  being;  for  a  being  that 
did  know  every  thing  at  once  might  be  conceived,  and  so  a 
wiser  being  ha  apprehended  by  the  mind  of  man.  If  God  un- 
derstood a  thing  at  one  time,  which  he  did  not  at  another,  he 
would  be  changed  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  as  if  he  could 
not  do  that  this  day  which  he  could  do  to-morrow,  he  would  be 
changed  from  impotence  to  power.  He  could  not  he  always 
omniscient,  because  there  might  be  yet  something  still  to  come 
which  he  yet  knows  not,  though  he  may  know  all  things  that 
are  past.  What  way  soever  you  suppose  a  change,  you  must 
suppose  a  present  or  a  past  ignorance;  if  he  be  changed  in  his 
knowledge  for  the  perfection  of  his  understanding,  he  was  ig- 
norant before ;  if  his  understanding  be  impaired  by  the  change, 
he  is  ignorant  after  it. 

1  FMbt.  Imq.  1.  p.  113. 
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[2.]  If  God  were  changeable  ia  his  knowledge,  it  would 
make  him  unfit  to  be  an  object  of  trust  to  any  rational  crea- 
ture.  His  revelations  would  want  the  due  grouud  for  enter- 
tainment, if  his  understanding  were  changeable,  for  that  might 
be  revealed  as  truth  now  which  might  prove  false  hereafter, 
and  that  as  false  now  which  hereafter  might  prove  true;  and 
so  God  would  be  an  object  of  obedience  in  regard  of  his  pre- 
cepts, and  an  unfit  object  of  confidence  in  regard  of  bis  pror 
mises.  For  if  he  be  changeable  in  knowledge,  he  is  defective 
in  knowledge,  and  might  promise  that  now  which  he  would 
kaow  afterwards  was  unfit  to  be  promised,  and  therefore  unfit 
to  be  performed.  It  would  make  him  an  incompetent  object  of 
dread,  in  regard  of  his  ihreatcnings ;  for  he  might  threaten  that 
now,  which  he  might  know  hereafter  were  not  fit  or  just  to  be 
iufiicled.  A  changeable  mind  and  understaadlng  cannot  make 
a  due  and  right  judgment  of  things  to  be  done  and  things  to  be 
avoided.  No  wise  man  would  judge  it  leasonSble  to  trust  s 
weak  and  fiitting  person. 

God  must  needs  be  unchangeable  in  his  knowledge.  Bu^ 
as  the  schoolmen  say,  that,  as  the  sun  alwaj's  shines,  so  God 
always  knows;  as  the  sun  never  ceases  to  shine,  so  God  never 
ceases  to  know.  Nothing  can  be  hid  from  the  vast  compass  of 
his  understanding,  no  more  than  any  thing  can  shelter  itself 
without  the  verge  of  his  power.     This  further  appears  in  that, 

God  knows  by  hia  own  essence.  He  does  not  know  as  we 
do,  by  habits,  qualities,  species,  whereby  we  may  be  mistakea 
at  one  time,  and  rectified  at  another.  He  has  not  an  under- 
standing distinct  from  his  essence,  as  we  have,  but  being  the 
most  simple  being,  bis  understanding  is  his  essence;  and  as 
from  (he  infiuiteness  of  his  essence  we  conclude  the  Infiniteness 
of  his  understanding,  so  from  the  unchangeableness  of  bii 
essence  we  may  justly  conclude  the  unchangeableness  of  his 
knowledge.  Since  therefore  God  is  without  all  composition, 
and  his  understanding  is  not  distinct  from  his  essence,  what  he 
knows,  he  knows  by  his  essence;  and  there  can  then  be  no 
more  mutability  in  his  knowledge  than  there  can  be  in  his 
essence;  and  if  there  were  any  in  that,  he  could  not  be  Godj 
because  he  would  have  the  property  of  a  creature.  If  his  un- 
derstanding then  be  his  essence,  his  knowledge  is  as  necessary, 
as  unchangeable  as  his  essence.  As  his  essence  eminently  con- 
tains all  perfections  in  itself,  so  his  understanding  comprehends 
all  things  past,  present,  and  future,  in  itself.  If  his  understand- 
ing and  his  essence  were  not  one  and  the  same,  he  were  not 
simple  but  compounded;  if  compounded,  he  would  consist  of 
parts;  if  he  consisted  of  parts,  be  would  not  be  an  independent 
being,  and  so  would  not  be  God. 

God  knows  all  things  by  one  intuitive  act.     As  there  is  no 
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BDCcession  in  hia  being  so  that  he  is  one  thing  now  and  another 
thing  hereafter,  so  there  is  do  succession  in  his  knowledge.  He 
knows  things  that  are  successive,  before  their  existence  and 
succession,  by  one  single  act  of  intuitioni  by  one  cast  of  his 
eye  all  things  future  are  present  to  him  in  regard  of  his  eter- 
nity and  omnipresence:  so  that  though  there  is  a  change  and 
variation  in  the  things  known,  yet  his  knowledge  of  them  and 
their  several  changes  in  nature,  is  invariable  and  unalterable. 
As  imagine  a  creature  that  could  see  with  his  eye  at  one  glance 
the  whole  compass  of  the  heavens,  by  sending  out  beams  from 
his  eye  without  receiving  any  species  from  them,  he  would  see 
the  whole  heavens  uniformly;  this  part  now  in  the  east,  then 
in  the  vest,  without  any  change  in  his  eye;  for  he  sees  every 
part  and  every  motion  together:  and  though  that  great  body 
varies  and  whirls  about,  ani^  is  in  continual  agitation,  his  eye 
remains  steadfast,  suffers  no  change,  beholds  all  their  motions 
at  once  and  by  one  glance.  God  knows  all  things  from  eternity, 
and  therefore  perpetually  knows  them;'  the  reason  is  because 
the  Divine  knowledge  is  infinite,  and  therefore  comprehends 
all  koowable  truths  at  once.'  An  eternal  knowledge  compre- 
hends in  itself  all  time,  and  beholds  past  and  present  in  the 
same  manner,  and  therefore  his  knowledge  is  immutable.  By 
one  simple  knowledge  he  considers  the  infinite  spaces  of  past 
and  future. 

God's  knowledge  and  will  is  the  cause  of  all  things  and  their 
successions.  There  can  be  no  pretence  of  any  changeableness 
of  knowledge  in  God,  but  in  this  case,  before  things  come  to 
pass,  he  knows  that  they  will  come  to  pass;  after  they  are 
come  to  pass,  he  knows  that  they  are  past  and  slid  away.*  This 
w^outd  be  something  if  tlie  succession  of  things  were  the  cause 
of  the  Divine  knowledge,  as  it  is  of  our  knowledge;  hut  on  the 
contrary,  the  Divine  knowledge  and  will  is  the  cause  of  the 
succession  of  them :  God  does  not  know  creatures  because  they 
are,  but  they  are  because  he  knows  them.  *<  Alt  his  worica 
were  known  to  him  from  tha  beginning  of  the  world,"  Acta 
zv.  18.  All  his  works  were  not  known  to  him,  if  the  events 
of  all  those  works  were  not  also  known  to  him;  if  they  were 
not  known  to  htm  how  should  he  make  them?  He  could  not 
do  any  thing  ignorantly:  he  made  them  then  after  he  knew 
them,  and  did  not  know  them  after  be  made  them:  his  know- 
ledge of  them  made  a  change  in  them,  their  existence  made  no 
diange  in  his  knowledge:  he  knew  them  when  (hey  were  to 
be  created,  in  the  same  manner  that  he  knew  them  after  they 
were  created;  before  they  were  brought  into  action,  as  well  ai 
after  they  were  brought  into  action;  before  they  were  made, 

I  Sknrei.  Toi  1.  p.  187.  •  "  Hii  nnderaUuidiiig  ii  infinite,"  Tt»L  o»lrii.  *- 

1  AoMin.  Brw: 
Vol.  I.- 
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they  were,  and  were  not;  they  were  in  the  knowledge  of  God, 
when  they  were  not  in  their  own  nature.  God  did  not  receive 
his  knowledge  from  their  existence,  but  his  knowledge  and  will 
acted  upon  them  to  bring  them  into  being. 

Therefore  the  distinction  of  past  and  future  makes  no  change 
in  the  knowledge  of  God.  When  a  thing  is  past,  God  has  no 
more  distinct  knowledge  of  it  after  it  is  past,  than  he  had  when 
it  was  to  come;  all  things  were  in  all  their  circumstances  of 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  seen  by  his  understanding,  as  they 
were  determined  by  his  will.  Besides,  to  know  a  day  to  be 
past  or  future,  is  only  to  know  the  state  of  that  day  in  itself, 
and  to  know  its  relation  to  that  which  follows  and  that  which 
went  before,'  This  day  wherein  we  are,  if  we  consider  it  in 
the  state  wherein  it  was  yesterday,  it  was  to  come,  it  was 
future;  but  if  we  consider  it  in  that  state  wherein  it  will  be  to- 
morrow, we  understand  it  as  past.  This  in  man  cannot  be  said 
to  be  a  different  knowledge  of  the  thing  itself,  but  only  of  the 
circtimslance  attending  a  thing,  and  the  different  relation  of  it 
As  1  see  the  sun  this  day,  I  know  it  was  up  yesterday,  1  know 
it  will  be  up  to-morrow;  my  knowledge  of  the  sun  is  the  same; 
if  there  be  any  change  it  is  in  the  sun,  not  in  my  knowledge, 
only  I  apply  my  knowledge  to  such  particular  circumstances. 
How  much  more  must  the  knowledge  of  those  things  in  God 
be  unchangeable,  who  knows  all  those  slates,  conditions,  and 
circumstances  most  perfectly  from  eternity,  wherein  there  is  no 
succession,  no  past  or  future,  and  therefore  will  know  them 
for  erer!  He  always  beholds  the  same  thing;  he  sees  indeed 
succession  in  things,  and  he  sees  a  thing  to  be  past  which  be- 
fore was  future,  as  from  eternity  he  saw  Adam  as  existing  in 
such  a  time;  in  the  first  time  he  saw  that  he  would  be,  in  the 
following  time  he  saw  that  he  had  been.  But  this  he  knew 
from  eternity,  this  he  knew  in  the  same  manner;  though  there 
was  a  variation  in  Adam,  yet  there  was  no  variation  iu  God's 
knowledge  of  him  in  all  his  states ;  though  Adam  was  not  pre- 
sent to  himself,  yet  in  all  his  states  he  was  present  to  God's 
eternity. 

Consider  also,  that  the  knowledge  of  God,  in  regard  of  the 
manner  of  it  as  well  as  the  objects,  is  incomprehensible  to  a 
finite  creature.  So  that  though  we  cannot  arrive  to  a  full 
understanding  of  the  manner  of  God's  knowledge,  yet  we  must 
conceive  so  of  it,  as  to  remove  all  imperfection  from  him  in  it 
And  since  it  is  an  imperfection  to  be  changeable,  we  must  re- 
move that  from  God ;  the  knowledge  of  God  about  things  past, 
present,  and  future,  must  be  inconceivably  above  ours:  "His 
understanding  is  infinite,"  Psal.  cxlvii.  5.  There  is  no  number 
of  it;  it  can  no  more  be  calculated  or  drawn  into  an  account 
■  Gaouch.  1.  p.  Aqnin.  qa.  9.  cap.  1.  pa.  73. 
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by  09,  than  infinite  spaces  which  hsre  no  bounds  and  limits 
can  be  measured  by  us.  We  can  no  more  arrive,  even  in 
heaven,  to  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  manner  of 
his  knowledge,  than  of  the  infinite  glory  of  his  essence;  we 
may  as  well  comprehend  one  as  the  other.  This  wo  must  con- 
clude, that  God  being  not  a  body,  does  not  see  one  thing  with 
eyes  and  another  thing  with  mind,  as  we  do;  but  being  a  Spi* 
rit,  he  sees  and  knows  only  with  mind,  and  his  mind  ia  him- 
self, and  is  as  unchangeable  as  himself;  and  therefore  as  he  ia 
not  now  another  thing  than  what  he  was,  so  he  knows  not  any 
thing  now  in  another  manner  than  as  he  knew  it  from  eternity. 
He  sees  all  things  in  the  glass  of  his  own  essence;  as  therefore 
the  glass  does  not  vary,  so  neither  does  his  vision. 

(3.)  God  is  unchangeable  in  regard  of  his  will  and  purpose. 
A  change  in  purpose  is,  when  a  man  determines  to  do  that 
now  which  before  he  determined  not  10  do,  or  to  do  the  con- 
trary; when  a  man  hates  that  thing  which  he  loved,  or  begins 
to  love  that  which  he  before  haled.  When  the  will  is  changed, 
a  man  begins  to  will  that  which  he  willed  not  before,  and 
ceases  to  will  that  which  he  willed  before:  but  whatsoever  God 
has  decreed,  is  immutable;  whatsoever  God  has  promised, 
shall  be  accomplished ;  the  word  that  goes  forth  of  his  mouth 
shall  not  return  to  him  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which 
he  pleaseth,  Isa.  ]v.  II;  xlvi.  11;  whatsoever  he  purposes,  he 
will  do.  Numb,  zziii.  19.  His  decrees  are  therefore  called 
mountains  of  brass.  Zee h.  vi.  I;  brass,  as  having  substance  and 
solidity;  mountains,  as  being  immovable,  not  only  by  any 
creature  but  by  himself,  because  they  stand  upon  the  basis  of 
infallible  wisdom,  and  are  supported  by  uncontrollable  power. 
From  this  immulabtlily  of  his  will  published  to  man,  there 
could  be  no  release  from  (he  severity  of  the  law,  without  saris- 
faction  made  by  the  death  of  a  Mediator,  since  it  was  the  unal- 
terable will  of  God  that  death  should  be  the  wages  of  sin;  and 
from  this  immutable  will  it  was,  that  the  length  of  time  from 
the  first  promise  of  the  Redeemer  to  bis  mission,  and  the  daily 
provocations  of  men,  altered  not  his  purpose  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  it  in  the  fulness  of  that  lime  he  had  resolved  upon. 
Nor  did  the  wickedness  of  former  ages  hinder  the  addition  of 
several  promises  as  buttresses  to  the  first. 

To  make  this  out,  consider, 

[1.]  The  will  of  God  is  the  same  with  his  essence.  If  God 
had  a  will  distinct  from  his  essence,  he  would  not  be  the  most 
simple  being.  God  has  not  a  faculty  of  will  distinct  from  him- 
self: AS  his  understanding  is  nothing  else  but  Deu^  inielligena, 
God  understanding;  so  his  will  is  nothing  else  but  Deua  volen», 
God  willing.  Being  therefore  the  essence  of  God,  though  K 
is  cooBidered  according  to  oar  weakoeoa  as  a  faculty,  it  is  as  hu 
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understancling  and  wiadom,  eternal  and  immutable,  and  can  no 
more  be  changed  than  bis  essence.  The  immutability  of  ths 
Divine  counsel  depends  upon  that  of  his  essence:  be  is  Uie  Lord 
Jehovah;  therefore  he  is  true  to  his  word,  Mai.  iiL  6.  <<  Yea, 
before  the  day  was,  I  am  he;  and  there  is  oone  that  can  deltvat 
out  of  my  hand,"  Isa.  zliii.  13.  He  is  the  same,  iminataUa 
in  his  essence,  therefore  irresistible  in  his  power. 

[8.]  There  is  a  concurrence  of  God's  will  and  understand' 
ing  in  every  thing.  As  his  knowledge  is  eternal,  so  is  his  par- 
pose.  Things  created  had  not  been  known  to  be,  had  not  Ood 
resolved  them  to  be  the  act  of  his  will;  the  ezislenee  of  any 
thing  supposes  an  act  of  his  will.  Again,  as  God  knows  all 
things  by  one  simple  vision  of  his  understanding,  so  be  wills 
all  things  by  one  act  of  volition;  therefore  the  purpose  of  God 
in  the  Scripture  is  not  expressed  by  counsels,  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, but  counsel,  showing  that  all  the  purposes  of  Ood  are  not 
various,  but  as  one  will,  branching  itself  out  into  many  acts 
towards  the  creature;  but  all  knit  in  one  root,  all  lioka  of  one 
chain.  Whatsoever  is  eternal, is  immutable:  as  his  knowledge 
is  eternal,  and  therefore  immutable,  so  is  his  will;  he  wills  or 
nilU  nothing  to  be  in  time,  but  what  he  willed  and  nilled  from 
eternity;  if  he  willed  in  time  that  to  be,  that  be  willed  not 
from  eternity,  then  he  would  know  that  in  time  which  he 
knew  not  tiom  eternity:  for  God  knows  nothing  future, but 
as  his  will  orders  it  to  be  future,  and  is  time  to  be  brought  into 
being. 

[3.]  There  can  be  no  reason  for  any  change  in  the  will  of 
God,  When  men  change  in  their  minds,  it  must  be  for  want 
of  foresight:  because  they  could  not  foresee  all  the  rubs  and 
bars  which  might  suddenly  offer  themselves;  which,  if  they  bad 
forseen,  they  would  not  have  taken  such  measures:  hence  men 
often  will  that  which  they  afterwards  wish  they  had  not  willed, 
when  they  come  to  understand  it  clearer,  and  see  that  to  be 
injurious  to  them  which  they  thought  to  be  good  for  them;  or 
else  the  change  proceeds  from  a  natural  instability  without  any 
just  cause,  and  an  easiness  to  be  drawn  into  that  which  is  un- 
righteous; or  else  it  proceeds  from  a  want  of  power,  when  men 
take  new  counsels,  because  they  are  invincibly  hindered  from 
executing  the  old.    But  none  of  those  can  be  in  God. 

It  cannot  be  for  want  of  foresight.  What  can  be  wanting  to 
an  infinite  understanding?  How  can  any  unknown  event  defeat 
bis  purpose,  since  nothing  happens  in  the  world  but  what  he 
wills  to  effect,  or  wills  to  permit;  and  therefore  all  future  events 
are  present  with  him?  Besides,  it  does  not  consist  with  God's 
wisdom  to  resolve  any  thing  but  upon  the  highest  reason;  and 
what  is  the  highest  and  infinite  reason,  cannot  but  be  unaltec- 
aUa  ia  itself;  for  there  oau  be  no.  reason  and  wisdom  highei 
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than  the  higher:  All  Ood'a  pnipoBW  are  not  bare  atta  of  vill, 
but  acts  of  counsel;  he  works  ah  things  according  to  the  ooudt 
Ml  of  hta  ovD  will,  Eph.  L  11;  and  he  does  not  say  so  much 
that  his  will,  as  diat  his  ooana^  shall  stand,  Isa.  zlvi.  10.  It 
stands  because  it  is  counsel:  and  the  immutability  of  a  pio< 
mise  is  called  the  "immutability  of  his  counsel,"  Heb.  Ti.  17, 
as  being  introduced  and  settled  by  the  most  perfect  wiadom,aiid 
therefore  to  he  carried  on  to  a  fiiU  and  complete  ezecutioii. 
His  purpose  then  cannot  be  changed  for  want  of  Ibieaight,  for 
this  would  be  a  charge  of  weakness. 

Nor  can  il  proceed  from  a  natural  instability  of  his  will,  or 
an  easiness  to  be  drawn  to  that  which  is  nnrighteotu.  If  his 
will  sheuld  not  adhere  to  his  counsel,  it  is  because  U  is  Dot  fit 
to  be  followed,  or  because  it  will  not  follow  it;  if  Dot  fit  to  be 
followed,  it  is  a  reflection  upon  his  wisdocn;  if  it  be  established 
and  he  will  not  follow  it,  there  is  a  contrariety  in  God,  as  there 
is  in  a  fallen  c[eatuie,wiU  against  wisdom.  That  cannot  be  in 
Ood  which  he  hates  in  a  creature,  namely,  the  disorder  of  faouU 
^8,  and  being  out  of  tbeir  due  place.  The  righteousness  of 
God  is  hke  a  great  mountain,  Fsal.  xzxrL  6.  The  re^tude  of 
his  nature  is  as  immovable  is  itself,  as  all  the  great  mouDtains 
ia  the  world  are  by  the  strength  of  maa.  He  is  not  as  a  aten, 
that  he  should  repent  or  lie.  Numb,  xxiii  19,  who  often  changes 
out  of  aperrersityof  wilUas  well  as  want  of  wisdom  to  foresee, 
or  want  of  ability  to  perform.  His  eternal  purpose  must  either 
be  righteous  or  unrighteous;  if  righteous  and  hol]£,  he  would 
become  usholy  by  the  change;  if  not  righteous  noc  holy,  then 
he  was  unrighteous  before  the  change;  which  way  soever  it 
falls,  it  would  reflect  upon  the  righteousnes*  of  Ood,  which  is 
a  blasphemous  imagination.  If  God  did  change  hia  purpose, 
il  must  be  either  for  the  better,  and  Uien  the  counsel  of  God 
was  bad  before;  or  for  the  worse,  then  be  was  not  wise  and 
good  before.' 

Nor  can  it  be  for  want  of  strength.  Who  halh  power  to 
control  him?  Not  all  the  combiued  devices  and  endeavours  of 
men  can  make  the  counsel  of  God  to  totter:  "  There  are  man^ 
devices  in  a  man's  heart;  nevertheless  the  oounsei  of  the  Lord, 
that  shall  stand,"  Frov.  ziz.  2 1 ;  that,  and  that  only  shaJi  stand. 
Man  has  a  power  to  devise  and  imagine,  but  no  power  to 
^ect  and  execute  of  hiinselC  God  wants  no  more  power  to 
effiect  what  he  will,  than  he  wants  undfitstandiog  lo  kaow 
what  is  fit. 

Well  ^en,  since  God  watdied  not  wisdom  to  Irame  his  da- 

crees,  nor  hotinesa  to  regulate  them,  ttor  power  to  efiiaet  them, 

what  should  make  him  change  them,  since  there  can  be  no 

reason  superior  to  hbj  no  event  unfoosseeaby  him;  no  hoh- 

>  Hudn.  Trxlm..diMWt. ».  30. 
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ness  comparable  to  his;  no  unrighteoasnesB  found  in  him;  no 
power  equal  to  his  to  put  a  rub  in  his  way. 

Though  the  will  of  God  be  immutable,  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  so,  as  that  the  things  themselves  so  willed  are  im- 
mutable ;  nor  will  the  immutability  of  the  things  willed  by 
him,  follow  upon  the  unchangeableoess  of  his  will  in  willing 
them;  for  though  God  be  firm  iu  willing  them,  yet  he  does  not 
will  that  ihey  should  alway  be.  God  did  not  perpetually  will 
the  doing  those  things  which  he  once  decreed  to  be  done.  He 
decreed  that  Christ  should  suffer,  but  he  did  not  decree  that 
Christ  should  alway  suffer;  so  he  willed  the  Mosaical  rites  for 
a  time,  but  he  did  not  will  that  they  should  alway  continue; 
he  willed  that  they  should  endure  only  for  a  tune,  and  when 
the  time  came  for  their  ceasing,  God  had  been  mutable  if  he 
had  not  put  an  end  to  them,  because  his  will  had  fixed  such  a 
period.  So  that  the  changing  of  those  things  which  be  had 
once  appointed  to  be  practised,  is  so  far  from  charging  God 
with  changeableness,  that  God  would  be  mutable  if  he  did  not 
take  them  away,  since  he  decreed  as  well  their  abolition  at 
siich  a  lime,  as  their  continuance  till  such  a  time;  so  that  the 
removal  of  them  was  pursuant  to  his  unchangeable  will  and 
decree.  If  God  had  decreed  that  such  laws  should  alway  con- 
tinue, and  afterwards  changed  that  decree,  and  resolved  the 
-  abrogation  of  them;  then  indeed  God  had  been  mutable;  he 
had  rescinded  one  decree  by  another;  he  had  then  seen  an 
error  in  hi^  first  resolve,  and  there  must  bo  some  weakness  in 
the  reason  aud  wisdom  whereon  it  was  grouuded.  But  it  was 
not  so  here;  for  the  change  of  those  laws  is  so  far  from  slurring 
God  with  any  mutability,  that  the  very  change  of  them  is  no 
other  than  the  issue  of  his  eternal  decree;  for  from  eternity  he 

Eurposed  in  himself  to  change  this  or  that  dispensation,  though 
e  did  decree  to  bring  such  a  dispensation  into  (he  world. '  The 
decree  itself  was  eternal  and  immutable,  but  the  thing  decreed 
was  temporary  and  mutable.  As  a  decree  from  eternity  does 
not  make  the  thing  decreed  to  be  eternal ;  so  neither  does  the 
immutability  of  the  decree  render  the  thing  so  decreed  to  be 
immutable.  As  for  example,  God  decreed  from  all  eternity  to 
create  the  world;  the  eternity  of  this  decree  did  not  make  the 
world  to  be  in  being  and  actually*created  from  eternity.  So 
God  decreed  immutably  that  the  world  so  created  should  con- 
tinue for  such  a  time;  the  decree  is  immutable  if  the  world 
perish  at  that  time,  and  would  not  be  immutable  if  the  world 
did  endure  beyond  that  time  that  God  had  fixed  for  the  dura- 
tion of  it.  As  when  a  prince  orders  a  man's  remaining  in  pri- 
•on  for  so  many  days;  if  he  be  prevailed  with  to  give  him  a 
delivery  before  those  days,  or  to  continue  him  in  custody  for 
>  TamUn,  de  SctiAo.  p.  SM. 
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the  same  crime  after  those  days,  his  order  is  changed ;  bat  if  he 
orders  the  delivery  of  him  just  at  that  time,  till  which  he  liad 
before  decreed  that  he  should  coBtioue  in  prison,  the  purpose 
and  order  of  the  prince  remains  firm,  and  the  change  in  the 
state  of  the  prisoner  is  the  fruit  of  that  firtn  and  fixed  resolu- 
tion. So  that  we  must  distinguish  between  the  person  decree- 
ing,  the  decree  itself,  and  the  thing  decreed.  The  persoa 
decreeing,  namely,  God,  is  in  himself  immutable,  and  the  de- 
cree is  immuiable;  but  the  thing  decreed  may  be  mutable; 
and  if  it  were  not  changed  according  to  Ihe  first  purpose,  it 
would  argue  the  decree  itself  to  be  changed ;  for  while  a  man 
wills  that  this  may  be  done  now,  and  another  thing  done  after- 
wards, the  same  will  remains,  and  though  there  be  a  change  in 
the  effect,  there  is  do  change  in  the  will. 

The  immutability  of  God's  will  does  not  infringe  the  liberty 
of  it.  The  liberty  of  God's  will  consists  with  the  necessity  of 
continuing  his  purpose.  God  is  necessarily  good,  immutably 
good;  yet  he  is  freely  so,  and  would  not  be  otherwise  than 
what  he  is.  God  was  free  in  his  first  purpose;  and  pur- 
posing this  or  that  by  an  infallible  and  unerring  wisdom,  it 
would  be  a  weakness  to  change  the  purpose.  But  indeed  the 
liberty  of  God's  will  does  not  seem  so  much  to  consist  in  an  in- 
differencytothisorthat,a3  an  independency  on  any  thing  with- 
out himself:  his  will  was  free,  because  it  did  not  depend  upon  the 
objects  about  which  his  will  was  conversant.  To  be  immtua- 
biy  good,  is  no  point  of  imperfection,  but  the  height  of  perfec- 
tion. 

(4.)  As  God  is  unchangeable  in  regard  of  essence,  knowledge, 
purpose;  so  be  is  unchangeable  in  regard  of  place.  He  cannot 
be  changed  in  time,  because  he  is  eternity;  so  be  cannot  be 
changed  in  place  because  he  has  ubiquity:  he  is  eternal,  there- 
fore cannot  be  changed  in  time ;  he  is  omnipresent,  therefore 
cannot  be  changed  in  place;  he  does  not  begin  to  be  in  one 
place  wherein  he  was  not  before,  or  cease  (o  be  in  a  place 
wherein  he  was  before.  He  that  fills  every  place  in  heaven 
and  earth,  cannot  change  place;  he  cannot  leave  one  to  possess 
another,  that  is  equally  in  regard  of  bis  essence  in  all;  he  fills 
heaven  and  earth,  Jer.  xxiii.  24.  llie  heavens  that  are  not 
subject  to  those  changes  to  which  sublunary  bodies  are  subject 
that  are  not  diminished  in  quantity  or  quality,  yet  they  are 
always  changing  place  in  regard  to  their  motion;  no  part  of 
them  does  alway  continue  in  the  same  point.  But  God 
has  no  change  of  his  nature,  because  he  is  most  inward  in 
every  thing ;  he  is  substantially  in  all  spaces,  real  and  imagi- 
nary; there  is  no  part  of  the  world  which  he  does  not  fill;  no 
place  can  be  imagined  wherein  he  does  not  exist.  Suppose  a 
million  of  worlds  above  and  about  this,  enciicliog  one  another ; 
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his  essence  vould  be  in  every  pan  and  point  of  those  worlds. 
Because  it  is  indivisible,  it  cannot  be  divided ;  nor  can  it  be  con- 
taioed  within  those  created  limite  of  millionB  of  worlds,  when 
the  most  soaring  and  best  coining  fancy  has  run  through  all 
creatures,  to  the  highest  sphere  of  the  heavens,  and  imagined 
one  world  after  another,  till  it  can  fancy  no  more;  none  of 
these  nor  all  of  these  can  contain  God ;  for  the  heaven  of  hea- 
vens cannot  contain  him,  1  Kings  vii.  S7.  He  is  higher  than 
heaven,  deeper  than  hell,  Job  xi.  S,  and  possesses  infinite  ima- 
ginary spaces  beyond  created  limits.  He  who  has  no  cause  of 
being,  can  have  no  limits  of  being:*  and  though  bycreation  he 
began  to  be  in  the  world;  yet  he  did  not  begin  to  be  where  the 
world  is,  but  was  in  the  same  imaginary  space  from  all  eternity: 
for  he  was  always  in  himself  by  his  own  eternal  property. 

Therefore  observe,  that  when  God  is  said  to  draw  near  (o 
us  when  we  draw  near  to  him,  James  tr.  8,  it  is  not  by  Jocal 
motion  or  change  of  place,  but  by  special  and  spiritual  in- 
fluences, by  exciting  and  supporting  grace.  As  we  ordinarily 
say,  the  son  is  come  into  the  house,  when  yet  it  remains  in  its 
place  and  order  in  the  heavens,  because  the  beams  pierce 
through  the  windows  and  enlighten  the  room;  so  when  God  is 
said  to  come  down  or  descend,  Gen.  xi.  S;  Exod.  xxxiv.  5,  it  is 
not  by  a  change  of  place,  but  a  change  of  outward  acts,  when 
be  puts  forth  himself  in  ways  of  fresh  mercy  or  new  judgments, 
in  the  effluxes  of  his  love  or  the  fiames  of  his  wrath;  when 
good  men  feel  the  warm  beams  of  bis  grace  refreshing  them,  or 
wicked  men  feel  the  hot  coals  of  his  anger  scorching  them. 
God's  drawing  near  to  us,  is  not  so  much  his  coming  to  us,  but 
his  drawing  us  to  him:  as  when  watermen  pull  a  rope  that  ii 
4u  one  end  fastened  to  the  shore,  and  the  other  end  to  the  ves- 
sel; the  shore  is  immovable,  yet  it  seems  to  the  eye  to  come  to 
them,  but  they  really  move  to  the  shore.*  God  is  an  immova- 
ble Rock;  we  are  floating  and  uncertain  creatures:  while  he 
seems  to  approadi  to  us,  he  does  really  make  us  to  approach  to 
him:  he  comes  not  to  us  by  any  change  of  place  himself,  but 
draws  us  to  him  by  a  change  of  mind,  will,  and  affections  in  us. 

9.  The  second  thing  propounded  is,  the  reasons  to  prove  God 
intmutable.  The  heathen  acknowledged  God  to  be  so;  Plato 
and  the  Pythagoreans  called  God  or  the  stable  good  principle, 
m*t%v,  idem,  *'  the  same :" '  the  evil  principle,  'htfr,  another 
thing,  changeable;*  one  thing  one  time,  and  another  thing  an- 
other time. 

"  He  is  the  living  Ood,  and  sieadfiiM  for  ever,"  Dan.  ri.  96. 

'  GuntcbeuB,  nt  lupra. 

■  Ths  ancient*  aa  Dionjum,  expressed  it  by  thii  umiUtilde. 

■PUto  calliGod  BV'av  ati  izo^jtot. 

*eiilUuq;  mnUBi  dkt  eoaeU  moT«ri,  Boet  CcuoltL  UL  3. 
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(t.)  ThenaoM  Jehovah  signifiea  this  attrtbate:  "I  am  Ihatl 
am:  I  am  hath  sent  me  to  yoo,"  Ezod.  m.  14.  It  li^ifiea  hu 
immatability  as  well  as  eiornitjr.  I  am,  signifies  his  eternity;) 
that,  or,  the  same  that  I  am,  his  immutabiiitjr.  As  it  re^Mctl 
the  essence  of  God,  it  signifies  his  anchangeable  being  from 
eternity  td  eternity;*  as  it  respects  the  creature,  it  signifies  his 
constancy  in  his  counsels  and  promises,  which  spring  from  no 
other  caaae  but  the  uncbangeableness  of  his  nature.  The  rea- 
son why  men  stam)  not  to  their  covenant,  is  because  they  are 
Bot  always  the  same:  "I  sm,"  thai  is,  I  am  the  same,  before 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  since  the  creation  of  the  world; 
before  the  entrance  of  sin,  and  since  the  entrance  of  sin;  before 
their  going  into  Egypt,  and  while  they  remain  in  Egypt.  The 
very  name  Jehovah  bears,  according  to  the  grammatical  order, 
a  mark  of  God's  uncbangeableness;  it  never  has  any  thing 
added  to  it,  nor  any  thing  taken  from  it;  it  has  no  plural  num- 
ber, no  affixes,  a  custom  peculiar  to  the  eastern  languages;  it 
never  changes  its  letters  as  other  words  do.'  That  only  is  a 
Itoe  being-,  which  has  not  only  an  eternal  existence,  but  sta- 
bility in  it :  that  is  not  tmly  a  being  that  never  remains  in  the 
nme  state/  All  things  that  are  changed,  cease  to  be  what  they 
ttere,  and  begin  to  be  what  they  were  not,  and  therefore  can- 
not have  the  title  truly  applied  to  ihem,  they  are;  they  are 
indeed  bnC  hkea  river  in  a  continual  dux,  that  no  man  ever 
sees  the  same;  let  his  eye  be  fixed  upon  one  place  of  it,  the 
Water  he  sees  slides  away,  and  that  whidi  he  saw  not  sacceeda 
in  its  place;  let  him  take  his  eye  off  but  for  the  least  moment, 
and  fix  it  there  again,  and  he  sees  not  the  same  that  he  saw 
before.  All  sensible  things  are  in  a  perpetual  stream;  that 
which  is  sometimes  this,  and  sometimes  that,  is  not,  because  H 
is  not  always  the  same;  whatsoever  is  changed,  is  something 
now  which  it  was  not  always.  But  of  God  it  is  said,  "  I  am," 
which  could  not  be  if  he  were  changeable;  for  it  may  be  said 
of  him,  he  is  not,  as  well  as  he  is,  because  he  is  not  what  he 
was.  If  we  say  not  of  him,  he  was,  nor,  he  will  be,  but  only, 
he  is,  whence  should  any  change  arrive?  He  must  invincibly 
remain  the  same,  of  whose  nature,  perfectioiu,  knowledge,  and 
will,  it  cannot  be  said  it  was,  as  if  it  were  not  now  in  him;  or, 
it  shall  be,  as  if  it  were  not  yet  in  him;  but  he  is,  because  ha 
does  not  only  exist,  but  does  always  exist  the  same.  "  I  am,*' 
that  is,  I  receive  from  no  other  what  I  am  in  myself;  he  de- 
pends upon  no  other  in  his  essence,  knowledge,  purposes,  and 
therefore  has  no  changing  power  over  him. 
(a.)  If  God  were  changeable,  he  could  not  be  the  moat  per- 

■  Tnp.  on  Ezod.  <  JunjiM.  de  ThniloL  p.  439. 

'  Spanhe.  SynbL  part  i.  p.  39. 
<  PeUv.  TiMoL  DoffMiaL  lMn.LM«.  S.^  4— 8> 
Vol.  I.— 47 
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feet  being.  God  is  the  most  perfect  being,  and  possesses  In 
himself  infinite  and  essential  goodness.  Your  heavenly  Father 
ia  perfect,  Matt.  v.  4S.  If  he  could  ctiange  from  that  perfec- 
tion, he  were  not  the  highest  exemplar  and  copy  for  us  to  write 
after.  If  God  does  change,  it  must  be  either  to  a  greater  per- 
fection than  he  had  before,  oi  to  a  less,  tnutatio  per/ecliva  vet 
amiasiva;  if  he  changes  to  acquire  a  perfection  he  had  not, 
then  he  was  not  before  the  most  excellent  being  necessarily; 
be  was  not  what  he  might  be;  there  was  a  defect  in  him,  and 
a  privation  of  that  which  is  better  than  what  he  had  and  was; 
and  then  he  was  not  always  the  best,  and  so  was  not  always 
God;  and  being  not  always  God,  could  never  be  God;  for  to 
begin  to  be  God  is  against  the  notion  of  God.  Not  to  a  less 
perfection  than  he  had;  that  were  to  change  to  imperfection, 
and  to  lose  a  perfection  which  he  possessed  before,  and  cease 
to  be  the  best  being;  for  he  would  lose  some  good  which  be 
had,  and  acquire  some  evil  which  he  was  free  from  before.  So 
that  the  sovereign  perfection  of  God  is  an  invincible  bar  to  any 
change  in  him;  for  which  way  soever  you  cast  it  for  a  change, 
his  supreme  excellency  is  impaired  and  nulled  by  it.  For  in 
ail  change  there  is  something  from  which  a  thing  is  changed, 
and  something  to  which  it  is  changed;  so  that  on  the  one  part 
there  is  a  loss  of  what  it  had,  and  on  the  other  part  there  is  an 
acquisition  of  what  it  had  not;  if  to  the  better,  he  was  not  per- 
fect, and  so  was  not  God;  if  to  the  worse,  he  will  not  be  per- 
fect, and  so  be  no  longer  God  after  that  change. 

If  God  be  changed,  his  change  must  be  voluntary  or  neces- 
sary; if  voluntary,  he  then  intends  the  change  for  the  heller, 
and  chose  it  to  acquire  a  perfection  by  it.  The  will  must  be 
carried  out  to  any  thing  tinder  the  notion  of  some  goodness  in 
(hat  which  it  desires.  Since  good  is  the  object  of  the  desire 
and  will  of  the  creature,  evil  cannot  be  the  object  of  the  desire 
and  will  of  the  Creator.  And  if  he  should  be  changed  for  the 
worse  when  he  did  really  intend  the  better,  it  would  speak  a 
defect  of  wisdom,  and  a  mistake  of  that  for  good  which  was 
evil  and  imperfect  in  itself;  and  if  it  be  for  the  better,  it  must 
be  a  motion  or -change  for  something  without  himself;  that 
which  he  desires  is  not  possessed  by  himself,  hut  by  some 
other:  there  is  then  some  good  without  him  snd  above  hiin, 
which  is  the  end  in  this  change;  for  nothing  acts  but  for  some 
end,  arid  that  end  is  within  itself  or  without  itself;  if  the  end 
for  which  God  changes  be  without  himself,  then  there  is  some- 
thing better  than  himself.  Besides,,  if  he  were  voluntarily 
changed  for  the  better,  why  did  he  not  change  before?  If  it 
were  for  want  of  power,  he  had  the  imperfection  of  weakness; 
if  for  want  of  knowledge  of  what  was  the  best  good,  he  had 
the  imperfection  of  wisdom,  he  was  ignorant  of  bis  own  hap- 
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piaess;  if  he  had  both  wisdom  to  kDov  it  and  power  to  effect 
it,  it  must  be  for  want  of  will ;  he  then  wanted  that  love  to 
himself  and  his  own  glory,  which  is  necessary  in  the  Supreme 
Being.  Voluntarily  he  coutd  not  be  changed  for  the  worse,  he 
could  not  be  such  an  enemy  to  his  own  glory,  there  is  nothing 
but  would  hinder  its  own  imperfection  and  becoming  worse: 
necessarily  he  could  not  be  changed,  for  that  necessity  must 
arise  from  himself,  and  then  the  difficulties  spoken  of  before 
will  recur,  or  it  must  arise  from  another.  He  cannot  be  bettered 
by  another,  because  nothing  has  any  good  but  what  it  has  re- 
ceived from  the  hands  of  his  bounty,  and  that  without  loss  to 
himself:  nor  made  worse;  if  any  thing  made  him  worse,  it 
would  be  sin,  but  that  cannot  touch  his  essence  or  obscure  his 
glory,  but  in  the  design  and  nature  of  the  sin  itself.  "  If  thon 
sinnest,  what  doest  thou  against  him?  or  if  thy  transgressions 
he  multiplied,  what  doest  ihou  unto  him?  If  thou  be  righteous, 
what  givest  ihou  him?  or  what  receiveth  he  of  thine  hand?" 
Job  XXXV.  6,  7.  He  has  no  addition  by  the  service  of  man,  no 
more  than  the  sun  has  of  light  by  a  multitude  of  torches 
kindled  on  the  earth;  nor  any  more  impair  by  the  sins  of 
men,  than  the  light  of  the  sun  has  by  men's  sbootiog  arrows 
against  it. 

(3.)  God  were  not  the  most  simple  being,  if  he  were  not 
immutable.'  There  is  in  everything  that  is  mutable  a  com- 
position, either  essential  or  accidental ;  and  in  all  changes  some- 
thing of  the  thing  changed  remains,  and  something  of  it  ceases 
and  is  done  away;  as  for  example,  in  an  accidentat  change.  If 
a  white  wall  be  made  black,  it  loses  its  white  colour;  but  the 
wall  itself,  which  was  the  subject  of  that  colour,  remains  and 
loses  nothing  of  its  substance.  Likewise  in  a  substantial  diange, 
ss  when  wood  is  burnt,  the  substantial  part  of  wood  is  lost,  the 
earthly  part  is  changed  into  ashes,  the  airy  part  ascends  in 
smoke,  the  watery  pari  is  changed  into  air  by  the  fire.  There 
is  not  an  annihilation  of  it,  but  a  re-solution  of  it  into  those 
parts  whereof  it  was  compounded;  and  this  change  does  evi- 
dence that  it  was  compounded  of  several  parts  distinct  from 
one  another.  If  there  were  any  change  in  God,  it  is  by  sepa- 
rating something  from  him  or  adding  something  to  him ;  if  by 
separating  something  from  him,  then  he  was  compounded  of 
something  distinct  from  himself;  for  if  it  were  not  distinct  from 
himself,  it  could  not  be  separated  from  him  without  loss  of  his 
being;  if  by  adding  any  thing  to  him,  then  it  is  a  compounding 
of  him,  either  substantially  or  accidentally. 

Mutability  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  simplicity,  whether 
the  ciutnge  come  from  an  intemul  or  external  principle.  If  a 
change  be  wrought  by  something  without,  it  supposes  either 
im.  put  A<iuin.  qoMi-  »■  "»?■  1-  P*"  ""*■ 
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contrary  or  various  parts  in  the  thing  so  changed,  wheraof  it 
does  consist;  if  it  be  wrought  by  any  thing  within,  it  supposei 
that  the  thing  so  dianged  does  connst  of  one  part  that  doas 
change  it,  aitd  another  part  that  is  changed,  and  so  it  would 
not  be  a  simple  being.  If  God  could  be  changed  by  any  Ibiag 
within  himself,  all  in  God  would  not  be  God;  his  essence  would 
depend  upon  some  parts,  whereof  some  would  be  superior  la 
others.  If  one  part  were  able  to  change  or  desUoy  another, 
that  which  does  change  would  be  God,  that  whidi  is  changed 
would  not  l>e  God;  so  God  would  be  made  np  of  a  Deity  and 
a  non>deity,  and  part  of  God  would  depend  upon  God ;  pan 
would  be  dep«ident,  and  part  would  be  independent;  part 
would  be  mutable,  part  imaiutable.  So  that  mutability  is 
against  the  notion  of  God's  independency  as  well  as  his  siinpli- 
city.  God  is  the  most  simple  being;  for  that  which  is  first  in 
nature,  having  nothing  beyond  it,  cannot  by  any  meaiw  lie 
thought  to  be  compounded;  for  whatsoever  is  so  depends  upon 
the  parts  whereof  it  is  compounded,  and  so  is  oot  the  first  b<s 
ing.  ^  Now  God  being  infinitely  simple,  has  nothing  in  hinnelf 
which  is  not  himself,  and  therefore  cannot  will  any  change  in 
himself,  be  being  his  own  essence  and  existence. 

(4.)  God  were  not  eternal,  if  he  were  mutable.  Inallefaai^ 
there  is  something  diat  perishes,  either  substantially  »r  aoci- 
dentally.  AU  change  is  a  kind  of  death,  or  imitation  of  death; 
that  which  was,  dies,  and  begins  to  be  what  it  was  not  The 
soul  of  man,  though  it  ceases  not  to  be  and  exist;  yet  when  it 
ceases  to  be  in  quality  what  it  was,  is  said  to  die.  Adam  died 
when  he  dhanged  from  integrity  to  corruption,  though  both  his 
soul  and  body  were  in  being.  Gen.  ii.  17;  and  the  soul  of  a 
regenerate  man  is  said  to  die  to  sin,  when  it  is  changed  from 
sin  to  grace,  Rom.  vL  11.  In  all  change  there  is  a  resemblance 
of  death:  so  the  notion  of  mutability  is  against  the  eternity  of 
Qod.  If  any  thing  be  acquired  by  a  change,  then  that  wfaieb 
is  acquired  was  not  from  eternity,  and  so  be  was  not  wholly 
eternal;  if  any  thing  be  lost  whit^  was  from  eternity,  he  is 
not  wholly  everlasting.  If  he  did  decrease  by  the  change, 
aomething  in  him  which  had  no  beginning  would  have  an  ead; 
if  he  did  iiKrease  by  that  change,  something  in  him  would  have 
a  beginning  that  might  have  no  eod.>  What  is  changed  does 
not  temaia,  and  what  does  not  remain  is  not  eternU.  Tboogh 
God  always  remains  in  regard  of  existence,  he  would  be  im- 
mortal and  live  always;  yet  if  be  shonld  suffer  any  change,  be 
could  not  properly  be  eternal;  because  he  would  not  always 
be  the  same,  and  would  not  in  every  part  be  eternal;  for  all 
(diange  is  finished  in  time,  one  moment  preceding,  another  mo- 
■  Ficiniii  Eachu,  mifjlen  )d  Peta.  bnD.  1.  p.  169. 
«  AiuUn  w  Pvt.  Mo- i.  ^  891. 
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nwDt  foUowng:  but  that  which  is  before  time  cannot  be  changed 
hy  lime.  God  eannot  be  eternally  what  he  vas,  tfa»t  ia,  in 
cannot  have  a  true  eternity,  if  he  had  a  new  knowledge,  new 
purpose,  a  nenr  eesence:  if  be  were  sometimes  ibis,  and  some- 
times that,  sosietimes  know  this  and  sometimes  kaow  that, 
■ometimes  purpose  this  and  afterwards  has  a  new  purpose;  he 
would  be  partly  teoiporary  and  partly  eternal,  not  truly  and 
BniveraaUy  eternaL  He  that  has  any  thing  of  newness,  has  not 
[woperly  and  traly  an  entire  eternity.  Again,  by  the  same  rea- 
son that  God  could  to  the  least  cease  to  be  what  he  was,  he 
might  also  eease  wholiy  to  be;  and  no  reason  can  be  rendered 
why  God  migfat  not  oease  wholly  to  be,  as  well  as  cease  to  be 
entirety  and  uniformly  what  be  was.  All  changeabl^iess  im- 
pliss  a  corruptibility. 

(5.)  If  God  wme  dungeable,  he  were  not  lafinite  aad 
almrghty.  All  change  ends  in  addition  or  diminalioD;  if  any 
thing  be  added,  he  was  not  infinite  liefore;  if  any  thing  be 
diminished,  he  is  not  infinite  after.  All  change  implies  bounds 
aad  limits  to  that  which  is  changed;  but  God  is  infinite,  "  his 
greatness  ts  unsearchaUe," '  Fsal.  czlv.  8.  We  can  add  num- 
Wr  to  number  without  any  end,  and  can  conceive  an  infinite 
muober;  yet  the  greabiess  of  God  is  beyond  all  our  conceptions. 
Bat  if  there  could  bo  any  change  in  his  greatness  for  the  better, 
it  would  not  be  unsearchable  before  that  change;  if  for  the 
Worse,  it  -would  not  be  unsearchabie  after  that  change.  What- 
•oerer  has  limits  and  is  changeable,  is  conceivable  and  search- 
able; but  God  is  not  only  not  known,  but  impossible  in  his  own 
nature  to  be  known  and  searched  out,  and  therefore  impossible 
to  hare  any  diminntion  in  his  nature.  All  that  which  is  changed 
anlves  to  aoinetlmig  whieh  it  was  BOt  before,  or  ceases  in  part 
to  be  what  it  was  before. 

He  would  not  also  be  aimi^ty.  What  is  omnipotent  cannot 
be  made  worse;  for  to  be  made  worse  is  in  part  to  be  corrupted. 
If  he  be  made  better,  he  -was  not  almighty  before,  something 
of  power  was  wanting  to  him:  and  if  there  ^wuld  be  any 
change,  it  amst  proceed  froia  himself  or  from  another;  if  fram 
himself  it  would  be  an  inability  to  prraerre  himself  in  the  per- 
fection of  his  nature;  if  from  another,  he  would  be  inferior  in 
■trength,  knowledge,  and  power  to  that  whidi  changes  him, 
ntber  in  his  nature,  knowledge,  or  will;  in  both  an  inability; 
an  inability  in  him  to  continue  tbe  same,  or  an  inability  in  him 
to  resist  the  power  of  another. 

(6.)  The  wOTki  could  not  be  ordered  and  governed,  bat  by 
some  principle  or  being  which  were  immutable.  Principles 
are  always  more  fixed  and  stable,  than  things  which  proceed 
from  thoBO  principles;  and  this  is  trae  both  in  morals  and 

■T««»d,IMMM. 
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naturala.  Principles  in  conscience,  whereby  men  are  governed, 
remain  firmly  engraven  in  their  minds.  The  root  lies  firmly 
in  the  earth,  while  branches  are  shaken  with  the  wind.  The 
heavens,  the  cause  of  generation,  are  more  firm  and  stable  than 
those  things  which  are  wrought  by  their  influence.  All  things 
in  the  world  are  moved  by  some  power  and  virtue  which  is 
stable;  and  unless  it  were  so,  no  order  would  be  observed  in 
motion,  no  motion  conld  be  regularly  continued.  He  could  not 
be  a  full  satisfaction  to  the  infinite  desire  of  the  souls  of  his 
people.  Nothing  can  truly  satisfy  the  soul  of  man  but  rest; 
and  nothing  can  give  it  rest  but  that  which  is  perfect,  and  im- 
mutably perfect;  for  else  it  would  be  subject  to  those  agiiaiioDS 
and  variations  which  the  being  it  depends  upon  is  subject  to. 

The  principle  of  all  things  must  be  immutable;  ■  which  is 
described  by  some  by  a  unit,  the  principle  of  number,  wherein 
there  is  a  resemblance  of  God's  unchangeableness.  A  unit  is 
not  variable,  it  continues  in  its  own  nature  immutably  a  unit ; 
it  never  vanes  from  itself,  it  cannot  be  changed  from  itself,  but 
is,  as  it  were,  so  omnipotent  towards  others,  that  it  changes  all 
numbers.  If  you  add  any  number,  it  is  the  beginning  of  that 
number, lut  the  unit  is  not  increased  by  it;  a  new  number 
arises  from  that  addition,  but  the  unit  still  remains  the  same, 
and  adds  a  value  to  other  figures,  but  receives  none  from  them. 

3.  The  third  thing  to  speak  to  is, 

That  immutability  is  proper  to  God,  and  incommunicable  to 
any  creature.  Mutability  is  natural  to  every  creature  as  a 
creature,  and  immutability  is  the  sole  perfection  of  God.  He 
only  is  infinite  wisdom,  able  to  foreknow  future  events.  He 
only  is  infinitely  powerful,  able  to  call  forth  all  means  to  effect; 
so  that  wanting  neither  wisdom  to  contrive,  nor  strength  to 
execute,  he  cannot  alter  his  counsel.  None  being  above  faim, 
nothing  in  him  contrary  to  him,  and  being  defective  in  no  bless* 
edness  and  perfection,  he  cannot  vary  in  his  essence  and  na- 
ture. Had  not  immutability  as  well  as  eternity  been  a  properly 
solely  pertaining  to  the  Divine  nature,  as  well  as  creative 
power  and  eternal  duration,  the  apostle's  argument  to  prove 
Christ  to  be  God  from  this  perpetual  sameness,  had  como  short 
of  any  convincing  strength.  These  words  of  the  text  he  applies 
to  Christ,  Heb.  i.  10 — 13.  "They  shall  be  changed,  but  thou 
art  the  same."  There  had  been  no  strength  in  the  reason,  if 
immutability  by  nature  did  belong  to  any  creature. 

The  changeableness  of  all  creatures  is  evident. 

Of  corporeal  creatures,  it   is  evident  to  sense.     All  plants 

and  animals,  as  they  have  their  duration  bounded  in  certain 

limits;  so  while  they  do  exist,  they  proceed  from  their  rise  to 

their  fall;  they  pass  through  many  sensible  alterations,  from 

■  Fotberbj,  Atheomwtii.  p.  308.    Gwhud.  loc  enm. 
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one  degree  of  growth  to  another,  from  buds  to  blossoms,  from 
biossoQis  to  flowers  and  fruits;  they  come  to  their  pitch  that 
nature  has  set  them,  and  return  back  to  the  state  from  whence 
they  sprung;  there  is  not  a  day,  but  tbey  make  some  acquisi- 
tion, or  suffer  some  loss;  they  die  and  spring  up  every  day; 
nothing  in  them  more  certain  Ihan  their  inconstancy:  the  crea- 
ture is  subject  to  vanity,  Rom.  viii.  20.  The  heavenly  bodies 
are  changing  their  place;  the  sun  every  day  is  running  his 
race,  and  stays  not  in  the  same  point;  and  though  they  are 
not  changed  in  their  essence,  yet  they  are  in  their  place.  Some 
indeed  say  there  is  a  continual  generation  of  light  in  the  sun, 
as  there  is  a  loss  of  light  by  the  casting  out  its  beams,  as  in  a 
fountain  there  is  a  flowing  out  of  the  streams,  and  a  continual 
generation  of  supply.  And  though  these  heavenly  bodies  have 
kept  their  standing  and  motion  from  the  time  of  their  creation, 
yet  both  the  sun's  standing  still  in  Joshua's  time,  and  its  going 
back  in  Hezekiah's  time,  show  that  they  are  changeable  at  the 
pleasure  of  God. 

But  in  man,  the  change  is  perpetually  visible;  everyday 
there  is  a  change  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  from  one  will 
to  another,  from  passion  to  passion,  sometimes  sad  and  some- 
times cheerful,  sometimes  craving  this  and  presently  nauseating 
it;  his  body  changes  from  health  to  sickness,  or  from  weakness 
to  strength;  some  alteration  there  is  either  in  body  or  mind. 
Man,  who  is  the  noblest  creature,  the  subordinate  end  of  the 
creation  of  other  things,  cannot  assure  himself  of  a  consistency 
and  fixedness  in  anything,  the  short  space  of  a  day,  no  not  of 
a  minute;  all  his  months  are  months  of  vanity.  Job  vii.  3; 
whence  the  psalmist  calls  man  at  the  best  estate  altogether 
Tanity,  Psal.  xxxix.  5,  a  mere  heap  of  vanity.  As  he  contains 
in  his  nature  the  nature  of  all  creatures,  so  he  inherits  in  his 
nature  the  vanity  of  ail  creatures:  a  Utile  world,  the  centre  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  vanity  of  the  world;  yea,  lighter  than 
vanity, Psal.  Ixii.  9;  more  moveable  than  a  feather;  tossed  be- 
tween passion  and  passion,  daily  changing  his  end,  and  changing 
the  means;  an  image  of  nothing. 

Spiritual  natures,  as  angels,  change  not  in  their  being,  but 
that  is  from  the  indulgence  of  God;  they  change  not  in  their 
goodness,  but  that  is  not  from  their  nature,  but  Divine  grace  in 
their  confirmation:  but  they  change  in  their  knowledge,  they 
know  more  by  Christ  than  they  did  by  creation,  1  Tim.  iii.  16; 
they  have  an  addition  of  knowledge  every  day,  by  the  provi- 
dential dispensation  of  God  to  his  church,  Eph.  iii.  10 ;  and  the 
increase  of  their  astonishment  and  love,  is  according  to  the  in- 
crease of  their  knowledge  and  insight.  They  cannot  have  a 
new  discovery,  without  new  admirations  of  what  is  discovered 
to  them.  There  is  a  change  in  their  joy,  when  there  is  a  change 
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m  a  sinner,  Lwke  xv.  lo.  They  were  dianged  in  their  essence, 
when  they  were  made  such  glorious  spirits  of  nodiing.  Soms 
of  them  were  changed  in  their  will,  when  of  holy  they  became 
impure.  The  good  angels  were  changed  foi  their  endentand- 
■  ir^s,  when  the  glories  of  God  in  Christ  were  presented  «&  their 
Tiew ;  and  all  can  be  changed  in  their  esseixse  again ;  and  m 
they  were  made  of  nothing,  so  by  the  power  of  God  Chey  may 
be  reduced  to  nothing  again.  So  gltmfied  souls  shall  have  an 
nnchanged  operation  about  God,  for  they  shall  behold  his  face 
without  any  grief  or  fear  of  loss,  without  vagrant  thougbK; 
but  they  can  never  be  unchangeable  in  theii  oatare^  because 
they  can  never  pass  from  finite  to  infinite. 
No  creature  can  be  unchangeable  in  its  nature: 
Because  every  creature  rose  from  nothing.  As  they  rose 
from  nothing,  so  they  tend  to  nothing  unless  they  are  preserved 
by  God.  The  notion  of  a  creature  speaks  changeableness ;  be 
cause  to  be  a  creature,  is  to  be  made  something  of  Dolhing,  and 
therefore  creation  is  a  change  of  nothing  into  something.  Tb« 
being  of  a  creature  begins  from  change,  and  therefore  the 
essence  of  a  creature  is  subject  to~change;  God  only  is  ancr»- 
ated,  and  therefore  unchangeable ;  if  he  were  made  he  eonki 
not  be  immutable;  for  the  very  making  is  a  change  of  noC 
being  into  being.  All  creatures  were  mode  good,  as  they  were 
the  fruits  of  Ood's  goodness  and  power;  but  must  needs  be 
mutable,  because  they  were  the  extracts  of  nothing. 

Again,  this  is  so  because  every  creature  depends  purely  apOD 
the  will  of  God.  They  depend  not  upon  themselvea  but  spon 
another  for  their  being.  As  they  received  their  being  from  the 
word  of  his  mouth  and  the  arm  of  his  power,  so  by  the  same 
word  they  can  be  cancelled  into  nothing,  and  return  into  as 
little  significancy  as  when  tfiey  were  nothing.  He  th«  created 
t^m  by  a  word,  can  by  a  word  destroy  them.  If  God  should 
take  away  their  breath,  they  die  and  return  into  their  dust, 
Psai.  civ.  29.  As  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Creator  that  things 
might  be  before  they  actually  were;  so  it  is  In  the  power  of  the 
Creator  that  things  after  they  are  may  cease  to  be  what  they 
are;  and  they  are  in  their  own  nature  as  reducible  to  nothing, 
as  they  were  producible  by  the  power  of  God  from  nothing; 
for  there  needs  no  more  than  an  act  of  God's  wilt  to  null  them, 
as  there  needed  only  an  act  of  God's  will  to  make  ihem.  Crea- 
tures are  all  subject  to  a  higher  cause:  they  are  all "  reputed  aM 
nothing:  he  doth  according  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven, 
and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth:  and  none  can  stay  h^ 
hand,  or  say  unto  him.  What  dost  thou?"  Dan.  iv.  35.  But 
God  is  unchangeable,  because  he  is  the  highest  good;  none 
aftove  him,  all  l^low  him;  all  dependent  on  him,  himself  upon 
noiw.  • 
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No  creature  is  absolutely  perfect.  No  creature  can  be  so 
perfect,  or  can  ever  be,  but  something  by  the  infinite  power  of 
God  may  be  added  to  it ;  for  whatsoever  is  finite  may  receive 
greater  additions,  and  therefore  a  change.  No  creature  you 
can  imagine,  but  in  your  thoughts  you  may  fancy  him  capable  ' 
of  greater  perfections  than  you  know  he  has,  or  than  really  he 
has.  The  perfections  of  all  creatures  are  searchable ;  the  per- 
fection of  God  only  is  unsearchable,  Job.  xi.  7,  and  therefore 
he  only  immutable. 

God  only  is  always  the  same.  Time  makes  no  addition  to 
turn,  nor  diminishes  any  thing  of  him;  his  nature  and  essence, 
his  wisdom  and  will,  have  always  been  the  same  from  eternity, 
and  shall  be  the  same  to  eternity  without  any  variation. 

4.  The  fourth  thing  propounded  is — some  propositions  to 
clear  this  unchangeableness  of  God  from  any  thing  that  seems 
contrary  to  it. 

(1.)  There  was  no  change  in  Qod  when  he  began  to  create 
the  world  in  time.  The  creation  was  a  real  change,  but  the 
change  was  not  subjectively  in  God,  but  in  the  creature;  the 
creature  began  to  be  what  it  was  not  before.  Creation  is  con- 
sidered as  active  or  passive;*  active  creation  is  the  will  and 
power  of  God  to  create;  this  is  from  eternity,  because  God 
willed  from  eternity  to  create  in  time;  this  never  had  beginning, 
for  God  never  began  in  time  to  understand  any  thing,  to  will 
any  thing,  or  to  be  able  to  do  any  thing;  but  he  always  under- 
stood and  always  willed  those  things  which  he  determined  from 
eternity  ta  produce  in  time.  The  decree  of  God  may  be  taken 
for  the  act  decreeing,  that  ia,  eternal  and  the  same;  or  for  the 
object  decreed,  that  is,  in  time:  so  that  there  may  be  a  change 
in  the  object,  but  not  in  the  will  whereby  the  object  does  exist 

[1.]  Tbere  was  no  change  in  God  by  the  act  of  creation,  be- 
cause there  was  no  new  will  in  him.  There  was  no  new  act 
of  his  will  which  was  not  before.  The  creation  began  in  time, 
but  the  will  of  creating  was  from  eternity.  The  work  was  new, 
bat  the  decree  whence  that  new  work  sprung,  was  aa  ancient 
as  the  Ancient  of  days.  When  the  time  of  creating  came,  God 
was  not  made  ex  nolenie  volens,  "  willing  from  unwilling,"  as 
we  are;  for  whatsoever  God  willed  to  be  now  done,  he  willed 
firom  eternity  to  be  done;  but  he  willed  also  that  it  should  not 
be  done  till  such  an  instant  of  time,  and  that  it  shotild  not  exist 
before  such  a  time.  If  God  had  willed  the  creation  of  the  world 
only  at  that  time  when  the  world  was  produced,  and  not  before, 
then  indeed  God  had  been  changeable.  But  though  God  spake 
that  word,  which  he  had  not  spoken  before,  whereby  the  world 
was  brought  into  act;  yet  he  did  not  will  that  will  he  willed 
not  before.  God  did  not  create  by  a  new  counsel  or  new  wilt, 
■  Gamaeh.  in  pui.  1.    Aqoin.  qu.  9.  cap.  1.  p.  79. 
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but  by  that  which  vas  from  etemity,  Eph.  i.  9.  All  things  are 
wrought  according  to  that  purpose  iu  himself,  and  acoonUng  to 
the  counsel  of  his  will,  ver.  11.  And  as  the  holiness  of  the 
elect  is  the  fniit  of  bis  etfsrual  will  before  the  foundation  of  tbQ 
'  world,  ver  4,  so  likewise  is  the  existence  of  things,  and  of  those 
persons  whom  he  did  elect.  As  when  an  artificer  frames  a 
house  or  a  temple  according  to  that  model  he  had  in  tus  mind 
some  years  before,  there  is  no  change  in  the  model  in  his  ndnd, 
the  artificer  Is  the  same,  though  the  work  is  produced  by  him 
aome  time  after  he  had  framed  that  copy  of  it  in  his  own  mind; 
hut  there  is  a  change  of  the  thing  produced  by  him  according 
to  that  model.  Or  when  a  rich  man  intends  four  or  five  years 
hence,  Lf  he  lives,  to  build  a  hospital,  is  there  any  change  in 
his  wUl,  when,  after  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  builds  and 
endows  it?  Though  it  be  afler  his  will,  yet  it  is  the  fruit  of  his 
precedent  will.  So  God  from  all  eternity  did  will  and  command 
that  the  creatures  should  exist  in  such  a  part  of  time;  and  by 
this  eternal  will,  all  things,  whether  past,  present,  or  to  come, 
did,  do,  andshallexistatthatpointof  time,  which  that  will  did 
appoint  for  them;  not  as  though  God  had  a  new  will  when 
things  stood  up  in  being,  but  only  that  which  was  prepared  in 
bis  inmiutable  counsel  and  will  from  eternity,  doth  then  appear. 
There  can  be  no  instant  fixed  from  eternity,  wherein  it  can  be 
said,  God  did  not  will  the  creation  of  tbe  world.  For  had  the 
will  of  God  for  the  shortest  moment  been  undetermined  to  tbe 
creation  of  the  world,  and  afterwards  resolved  upon  it,  there 
bad  been  a  moral  change  in  God  from  not  willing  to  willing: 
but  this  there  was  not,  for  God  executes  nothing  in  time  which 
he  had  not  ordained  from  eternity,  and  appointed  all  the  means 
and  circumstances  whereby  it  should  be  brought  about;  as  the 
determination  of  our  Saviour  to  suffer  was  not  a  new  will,  but 
an  eternal  counsel,  and  wrought  no  change  in  God,  Acts  ii  »S. 
[2.]  There  is  do  diange  in  God  by  the  act  of  creation,  be- 
cause there  was  no  new  power  in  God.  Hod  God  had  a  will 
at  the  time  of  the  creation  which  he  had  not  before,  there  bad 
be«i  a  moral  change  in  him,  so  had  there  been  in  him  a  power 
only  to  create  then  and  not  before,  there  bad  been  a  physical 
change  in  him  from  weakness  to  ability.  There  can  be  no  more 
new  power  in  God,  than  there  can  be  a  new  will  in  God;  for 
bis  will  is  his  power,  and  what  he  wills  to  effect,  that  be  does 
effect.  As  he  was  unchangeably  holy,  so  be  was  unchange- 
ably almighty,  "  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come,"  Rev.  iv. 
8;  which  was  almighty,  and  is  almigfaty,  and  ever  will  be 
almighty.  The  work  therefore  makes  no  change  in  God, 
but  there  is  a  dmnge  in  the  thing  wrought  by  that  power 
of  God.  Suppose  you  had  a  seal  engraven  upon  some  metal  a 
hundred  years  old,  or  as  old  as  the  creation;  ajid  you  should 
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this  day,  n  many  agas  after  the  engraving  of  it,  make  an  im- 
preasioD  of  that  seal  upon  wax;  would  you  say  the  engrave- 
ment  upon  the  seal  were  changed,  because  it  produced  that 
stamp  upon  the  wax  now  which  it  did  not  before?  No,  the 
change  la  purely  in  the  wax,  which  receives  a  new  figure  or 
form  by  the  impression;  not  in  the  seal,  that  was  capa* 
ble  of  imprinting  the  same  long  before.  God  was  the  same 
from  eternity  as  he  was  when  he  made  a  signature  of  himself 
upon  the  creatures  by  creation,  and  is  no  more  changed  by 
stamping  them  into  several  forms,  than  the  seat  is  changed  by 
making  impression  upon  the  wax.  As  when  a  house  is  en- 
lightened by  the  snn,  or  that  which  was  cold  is  heated  by  it, 
there  is  a  change  in  the  house  from  darkness  to  light,  from 
coldness  to  heat;  but  is  there  any  change  in  the  light  and  heat 
of  the  sun?  There  is  a  change  in  the  thing  enlightened  or 
warmed  by  that  light  and  heat  which  remains  fixed  and  con- 
stant in  the  sun,  which  was  as  capable  in  itself  to  produce  the 
same  effects  before,  as  at  that  instant  when  it  works  them;  so 
when  God  is  the  author  of  a  new  work,  he  is  not  changed;  be- 
cause he  works  it  by  an  eternal  will  and  an  eternal  power. 

[3.]  Nor  is  there  any  new  relation  acquired  by  God  by  the 
creation  of  the  world.  There  was  a  new  relation  acquired  by 
the  creature;  as  when  a  man  sins,  he  has  another  relation  to 
God  than  he  had  before;  he  has  relation  to  God,  as  a  criminal 
to  a  judge.  But  there  is  no  change  in  God,  but  in  the  male- 
iactor.  The  being  of  men  makes  no  more  change  in  God  than 
the  sins  of  men ;  as  a  tree  is  now  on  our  right  hand,  and  by  om 
tuning  about,  it  is  on  our  left  hand,  sometimes  before  us,  some- 
times behind  us,  according  to  our  motion  near  it  or  about  it, 
and  the  turning  of  the  body.  There  is  no  change  in  the  tree, 
which  remains  firm  and  fixed  in  the  earth ;  but  the  change  is 
wholly  in  the  posture  of  the  body;  whereby  the  tree  may  be 
said  to  be  before  us  or  behind  us,  or  on  the  right  hand  or  on 
the  left  hand.  God  gained  no  new  relation  of  Lord  or  Creator 
by  the  creation;'  for  though  he  had  nothing  to  rule  over,  yet 
he  had  the  power  to  create  and  rule  though  he  did  not  create  and 
rule.  As  a  man  may  be  called  a  skilful  writer  though  he  does 
not  write,  because  he  is  able  to  do  it  when  he  pleases ;  or  a 
man  skilful  in  physio  is  called  a  physician,  though  he  does  not 
practise  that  skill,  or  discover  his  art  in  the  distribution  of  medi- 
cines, because  he  may  do  it  when  he  pleases,  it  depends  upon 
his  own  wilt  to  show  his  art  when  he  has  a  mind  to  it ;  so  the 
name  Creator  and  Lord,  belongs  to  God  from  eternity,  because 
ho  could  create  and  rule.  But  howsoever,  if  there  were  any 
such  change  of  relation,  that  God  may  be  called  Creator  and 
Lord  after  the  creation  and  not  before,  it  is  not  a  change  in  ee- 
1  FetaT.  TbeoL Da(iiut.  Tom.  t, 
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sence,  noi  in  knowledge,  nor  in  will ;  God  gains  no  perfactioo  nor 
diminution  by  it;  his  knowledge  is  not  increased  by  it ;  be  is  no 
more  by  it  than  he  was,  and  will  be,  if  all  those  things  ceased: 
and  therefore  Austin  illustrates  it  by  this  similitude; — as  a  pie«% 
of  money  when  it  is  given  as  the  price  of  a  thing,  or  deposited 
only  as  a  pledge  for  the  security  of  a  thing  borrowed;  (he  coin 
is  the  same  and  is  not  changed,  though  the  relation  it  had  as 
a  pledge  and  as  a  price  be  different  from  one  another;  so  that 
suppose  any  new  relation  be  added,  yet  there  is  nothing  hap- 
pens to  the  nature  of  God  which  may  infer  any  change. 

(2.)  The  second  proposition.  There  was  no  change  in  the 
Divine  nature  of  the  Sou,  when  he  assumed  human  nature. 
There  was  a  union  of  the  two  natures,  but  no  change  of  the 
Deity  into  the  humanity,  or  of  the  humanity  into  the  Deity; 
both  preserved  their  peculiar  properties.  The  humanity  was 
changed  by  a  communication  of  excellent  gifts  from  the  Divine 
nature,  not  by  being  brought  into  an  equality  with  it,  for  that 
was  impossible  that  a  creature  should  become  equa\  to  the 
Creator.  He  took  the  form  of  a  servant,  but  he  lost  not  the 
form  of  God ;  he  despoiled  not  himself  of  the  perfections  of  the 
Deity :  he  was  indeed  emptied,  and  became  of  no  reputation, 
Phil.  ii.  7;  but  he  did  not  cease  to  be  God,  though  he  was  r^ 
puted  to  be  only  a  man,  and  a  very  mean  one  too.  The  glory 
of  his  Divinity  was  not  extinguished  nor  diminished,  though  it 
was  obscured  and  darkened  under  the  veil  of  our  inSnuities; 
but  there  was  no  more  change  in  the  hiding  of  it,  than  there  is 
io  the  body  of  the  sun  when  it  is  shadowed  by  the  interposition 
of  a  cloud.  His  blood,  while  it  was  pouring  out  from  his  veins, 
was  the  blood  of  God,  Acts  xx.  SS;  and  therefore  when  he  was 
bowing  the  head  of  his  humanity  upon  the  cross,  he  had  the 
nature  and  perfections  of  God ;  for  had  he  ceased  to  be  God,  be 
had  been  a  mere  creature,  and  his  sufferings  would  have  been 
of  as  little  value  and  satisfaction  as  the  sufferings  of  a  creature. 
He  could  not  have  been  a  sufficient  Mediator  had  he  ceased 
to  be  God ;  and  he  had  ceased  to  be  God,  had  he  lost  any  one 
perfection  proper  to  the  Divine  nature ;  and  losing  none,  he  lost 
not  this  of  unchangeableness,  which  is  none  of  the  meanest  be- 
longing to  the  Deity.  Why  by  his  union  with  the  human  na- 
ture should  he  lose  this,  any  more  than  he  lost  his  omniscienee, 
which  he  discovered  by  his  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  of  men; 
or  his  mercy,  which  he  manifested  to  the  height  in  the  time  of 
his  suffering?  That  is  truly  a  change,  when  a  thing  ceases  to 
be  what  it  was  before:  this  was  not  in  Christ,  he  assumed  our 
nature  without  laying  aside  his  own.  When  the  soul  is  united 
to  the  body,  does  it  lose  any  of  those  perfections  that  are  proper 
to  its  nature  ? '  Is  there  any  change  either  in  the  substance  or 
■  Zuich.  d«  Ltunntib.  Dei.    Goolut  de  Iromolab.  i«  Diev. 
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qualities  of  it?  No ;  but  it  makes  a  change  io  the  hody,  and  of 
a  dull  lump  it  makes  a  living  mass,  couTeys  a  vigour  and 
strength  to  it ;  and  by  its  power,  quickens  it  to  sense  and  motion : 
so  did  the  Divine  nature  and  human  remain  entire;  there  was 
no  change  of  the  one  into  the  other,  as  Christ  by  a  miracle 
changed  water  into  wine,  or  men  by  art  change  sand  or  ashes 
into  glass.  And  when  he  prays  for  the  glory  he  had  with  God 
before  the  world  was,  John  xvii.  5,  he  prays  that  a  glory  he 
had  in  his  Deity  might  shine  forth  in  his  person  as  Mediator, 
and  be  evidenced  in  that  height  and  splendour  suitable  to  his 
dignity,  wJiich  had  been  so  lately  darkened  by  his  abasement; 
that  as  he  had  appeared  to  be  the  Son  of  man  in  the  infirmity 
of  the  flesh,  he  might  appear  to  be  the  Son  of  God  in  the  glory 
of  his  person ;  that  he  might  appear  to  be  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  Son  of  man  in  one  person. 

Again,  there  could  be  no  change  in  this  union;  for  in  a  real 
diange  something  is  acquired  which  was  not  possessed  before, 
neither  formally  nor  eminently;  but  the  Divinity  had  from  eter- 
nity before  the  incarnation,  all  the  perfections  of  the  human  na- 
ture eminently  in  a  nobler  manner  than  they  are  in  themselves, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  changed  by  a  real  union. ' 

(3.)  The  third  proposition.  Repentance  and  other  affections 
ascribed  to  God  la  Scripture,  argue  no  change  in  God.  We 
often  read  of  God's  repenting,  repenting  of  the  good  he  pro* 
mised,Jer.  xviii.  10;  and  of  the  evil  he  threatened,  Exod.  zzxii. 
14;  Jonah  iii.lO;  or  of  the  work  he  hath  wrought.  Gen.  vi,  6. 

We  must  observe  therefore,  that 

Repentance  is  not  properly  in  God.  He  is  a  pure  Spirit, 
and  is  not  capable  of  those  passions  which  are  signs  of  weak> 
ness  and  impotence,  nor  is  subject  to  those  regrets  we  are 
subject  to.  Where  there  is  a  proper  repentance  there  is  a  want 
of  foresight,  an  ignorance  of  what  would  succeed,  or  a  defect 
in  the  examination  of  the  occurrences  which  might  fall  within 
consideration:  all  repentance  of  a  fact  is  grounded  upon  a  mis- 
take in  the  event,  which  was  not  foreseen;  or  upon  an  after- 
knowledge  of  the  evil  of  the  thing  which  was  acted  by  the 
person  repenting.  But  God  is  so  wise  that  he  cannot  err;  so 
holy  he  cannot  do  evil;  and  his  certain  prescience  or  foreknow- 
ledge secures  him  against  any  unexpected  events:  God  does 
not  act  but  upon  clear  and  infallible  reason.  And  a  change 
upon  passion  is  accounted  by  all  so  great  a  weakness  in  man, 
that  none  can  entertain  so  unworthy  a  conceit  of  God.  Where 
he  is  said  to  repent,  Gen.  vi.  6,  he  is  also  said  to  grieve;  now 
no  proper  grief  can  be  imagined  to  be  in  God:  as  repentance  is 
inconsistent  with  infallible  foresight,  so  is  grief  no  less  inconsist- 
ent with  undefiled  blessedness.  God  is  blessed  for  ever,  Rout. 
■  OMUcb.  in  pkrt.  1.  Aqain.  qn.  9.  cap.  I. 
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iz.  5,  and  tfaeiefore  nothing  can  befall  him  that  can  stain  that 
blessedness:  his  bleKedness  would  be  impaired  and  interrupted 
while  he  is  repenting,  though  be  did  soon  rectify  that  which  is 
the  cause  of  his  repentance:  God  "is  in  one  mind,  and  who 
can  turn  him  ?  and  what  his  soul  desireth,  even  that  be  doth," 
Job  zxiii.  13. 

But  God  accommodates  himself  in  the  Scripture  to  onr  weak 
capacity.  God  has  no  more  of  a  proper  repentance,  than  he 
has  of  a  real  body.  Though  he,  in  accommodation  to  our 
weakness,  ascribes  to  himself  the  members  of  our  bodies  to  set 
out  to  our  understanding  the  greatness  of  his  perfections,  we 
must  not  conclude  him  a  body  like  us;  so  because  he  is  said  to 
have  anger  and  repentance,  we  must  not  conclude  him  to  hare 
passions  like  us.  when  we  cannot  fully  comprehend  him  as 
he  is,  he  clothes  himself  with  our  nature  in  his  expressions  that 
we  may  apprehend  him  as  we  are  able,  and  by  an  inspection 
into  ourselves,  learn  something  of  the  nature  of  God;  yet  those 
human  ways  of  speaking  ought  to  he  understood  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  the  infinite  excellency  and  majesty  of  God ;  and 
are  only  designed  to  mark  out  something  in  God  which  bas  a 
resemblance  to  something  in  us.  As  we  cannot  speak  to  God 
as  gods,  but  as  men ;  so  we  cannot  understand  him  speaking  to 
us  as  a  God,  unless  he  condescends  to  speak  to  us  like  a  man. 
God  therefore  frames  his  language  to  our  dulness,  not  to  his 
own  state ;  and  informs  us  by  oar  own  phrases  what  he  would 
have  us  learn  of  his  nature;  as  nurses  talk  broken  language 
to  young  children.  In  all  such  expressions,  therefore,  we  must 
ascribe  the  perfection  we  conceive  in  them  to  God,  and  lay  the 
imperfection  at  the  door  of  the  creature. 

Therefore  repentance  in  God  is  only  a  change  of  his  outward 
conduct,  according  to  his  infallible  foresight,  and  immutable 
will.  He  changes  the  way  of  his  providential  proceeding  ac- 
cording to  the  carriage  of  the  creature,  without  changing  his 
will,  which  is  the  rule  of  his  providence.  When  God  speaks 
of  his  repenting  that  he  had  made  man,  Gen.  vL  6,  it  is  only 
his  changing  his  conduct  from  a  way  of  kindness  to  a  way  of 
severity;  and  is  a  word  suited  to  our  capacities,  to  signify  bis 
detestation  of  sin  and  his  resolution  to  punish  it,  after  man  had 
made  himself  quite  another  thing  than  God  had  made  faim. 
«It  repents  me,"  that  is,  I  am  purposed  to  destroy  the  world; 
as  he  that  repents  of  his  work  throws  it  away.  As,  if  a  potter 
cast  away  the  vessel  he  had  framed,  it  were  a  testimony  that 
he  repented  that  ever  he  took  pains  about  it ;  so  the  destruction 
of  them  seems  to  be  a  repentance  in  God  that  ever  he  made 
them :  it  is  a  change  of  events,  not  of  counsels. '  Repentance 
ui  us  is  a  grief  for  a  former  fact,  and  a  changing  of  our  oouns 
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IB  it:  grief  is  not  io  God,'  bat  his  Topentance  is  a  willing  a 
thing  should  not  be  as  it  was,  which  will  was  fixed  from  eteiv 
nity:  for  God  foresfleing  num  would  l&ll,  ood  decreeing  to  per- 
mit it,  he  could  not  be  said  to  repent  in  time  of  what  he  did 
not  repent  from  eternity;  and  therefore  if  tl^ere  were  do  repent- 
ance in  God  from  eternity,  there  could  be  none  in  time.  But 
God  is  said  to  repent,  when  he  changes  the  disposition  of  af- 
&ii8  without  himself.  As  men,  when  they  repeat,  alter  the 
course  of  their  actions,  so  God  altars  things  extra  te,  or  with- 
out himself,  but  changes  nothing  of  bis  own  purpose  within 
himself.  It  rather  notes  the  action  be  is  about  to  do,  than  any 
thing  in  his  own  nature,  or  any  dumge  in  bis  eternal  purpose. 
God's  repenting  of  his  kindnees  is  nothing  but  an  inflicting  of 
puni^meDt,  which  the  creature  by  the  change  of  his  carriage 
bath  merited;  as  his  repenting  of  the  evil  threatened  is  the 
withholding  the  punishment  denounced,  when  the  creature  haa 
humbly  submitted  to  his  authority  and  acknowledged  bis  crime. 
Or  .else  we  may  understand  those  expressions  of  joy,  and 
grisf,  and  repentance,  to  signify  thus  much,'  that  the  things  de- 
olared  to  be  the  objects  of  joy,  and  grief,  and  repentance,  are  of 
that  nature,  that  if  God  were  capable  of  our  passions,  he  would 
disoorer  himself  in  such  cases  as  we  do ;  as  when  the  prophets 
mention  the  joys  and  applaudings  of  bearen,  earth,  and  the  sea, 
Ihey  only-  signify  ^t  the  things  they  speak  of  are  so  good,  that 
if  the  heavens  and  the  sea  had  natures  capable  of  joy,  they 
would  express  it  upon  that  occasiim  in  such  a  maimer  as  wb 
do:  so  would  God  have  joy  at  the  obedience  of  men,  and  grief 
at  the  unworthy  carriage  of  men,  and  repent  of  his  kindness 
when  men  abuse  it,  and  reprait  of  bis  punidmient  when  men 
reform  under  his  rod,  were  the  majesty  oi  his  nature  capable 
of  such  affections. 

(4.)  Proposition.  The  not  fulfilling  of  some  predictions  in 
Scripture,  which  seem  to  imply  a  ehangeableoess  of  the  Divine 
will,  do  not  argue  any  change  in  it.  As  when  he  reprieved 
Uezekiab  from  death,  after  a  message  sent  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  that  he  should  die,  S  Kings  zx.  1.  5;  Isa.  xzzviii.  1.  £; 
and  when  he  made  an  arrest  of  that  judgment  he  had  threat- 
ened  by  Jonah  against  Nineveh,  Jonah  iii.  4.  10. 

There  is  not  indeed  the  same  reason  of  promises  and  threat, 
enings  altogether,  for  in  promising  the  obligation  lies  upon  God, 
and  the  right  to  demand,  is  in  the  party  that  performs  the  con- 
dition of  the  promise.  But  in  threatenings  the  obligation  lies 
npon  the  sinner,  and  God's  right  to  punish  is  declared  thereby: 
w  that  though  God  does  not  psnisb,  bis  will  is  not  chanited} 
because  bis  wilt  was  to  declare  the  demerit  of  sin,  and  his  right 
to  punish  upon  the  commissioa  of  it;  though  he  may  not  pan- 
'  FeUTiui  Thecd.  Di«fl»L        «  EMU^wSMnum  oaS  PeL  iii.  9.  p.  60. 
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ish  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  threatening  the  penon 
sinning,  but  relax  his  own  law  for  the  honour  of  hia  attributes, 
and  transfer  the  punishment  from  the  offender  to  a  person  sab- 
stituted  in  his  room.  This  was  the  case  in  the  first  threatening 
against  man,  and  the  substituting  a  surety  in  the  place  of  the 
malefactor. 

But  the  answer  to  these  cases  is  this,^  that  where  we  find 
predictions  in  Scripture  declared,  and  yet  not  executed,  we  must 
consider  them  not  as  absolute,  but  conditional,  or  as  the  ciril 
law  calls  it,  an  interlocutory  sentence.  God  declared  what 
would  follow  by  natural  causes,  or  by  the  demerit  of  man,  not 
what  he  would  absolutely  himself  do.  And  in  many  of  those 
predictions,  though  the  condition  be  not  expressed,  yet  it  is  to 
he  understood.  So  the  promises  of  God  are  to  be  understood 
with  the  condition  of  perseverance  in  well  doing;  and  threaten- 
ings  with  a  clause  of  revocation  annexed  to  them,  provided  that 
men  repent.  And  this  God  lays  down  as  a  general  case, 
always  to  be  remembered  as  a  rule  for  the  interpreting  his 
threatenings  against  a  nation,  and  the  same  reason  will  hold  in 
threatenings  against  a  particular  person.  "  At  what  instant  I 
shall  speak  concerning  a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to 
pluck  up,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy  it;  if  that  nation, 
against  whom  I  have  pronounced,  turn  from  their  evil,  I  will 
repent  of  the  evil  that  1  thought  to  do  unto  them;"  and  so  when 
he  speaks  of  planting  a  nation,  if  they  do  evil,  he  will  repent  of 
the  good,  Jer.  zviii.  7 — 10.  It  is  a  universal  rule  by  which  ail 
particular  cases  of  this  nature  are  to  be  tried:  so  that  when 
man's  repentance  arrives,  God  remains  firm  in  his  first  will, 
always  equal  to  himself,  and  it  is  not  he  that  changes,  but  man. 
For  since  the  interposition  of  the  Mediator,  with  an  eye  to 
whom  God  governed  the  world  after  the  fait,  the  right  of  pun- 
i^ing  was  taken  off  if  men  repented  and  mercy  was  to  fiow 
out,  if  by  a  conrersion  men  returned  to  their  duty,  Ezek.  zviiL 
SO,  21.  This  I  say  is  grounded  upon  God's  entertaining  the 
Mediator;  for  the  covenant  of  works  discovered  no  such  thing 
as  repentance  or  pardon.  Now  these  general  roles  are  to  b« 
the  interpreters  of  particular  cases :  so  that  predictions  of  good 
are  not  to  be  counted  absolute,  if  men  return  to  evil;  nor  pre- 
dictions of  evil,  if  men  be  thereby  reduced  to  a  repentance  of 
their  crimes. 

So  Nineveh  shall  be  destroyed,  that  is,  aocording  to  the  gene- 
ral rule,  unless  the  inhabitants  repent,  which  they  did;  they 
manifested  a  belief  of  the  threatening,  and  gave  glory  to  God 
by  giving  credit  to  the  prophet:  and  Uiey  had  a  notioD  of  this 
rule  God  lays  down  in  the  other  prophets;,  for  they  bad  an 
apprehension  that  upon  their  humbling  themselves,  ttwy  might 

'  BJvat  in  GenM,  fincoifa.  51.  p.  813. 
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MCftpe  the  threatened  vengeance,  and  the  shooting  those  ar> 
rows  that  were  ready  in  the  bow.  Though  Jonah  proclaimed 
dwtruction  without  declaring  any  hopes  of  an  arrest  of  judg- 
BHnt;  yet  their  natural  notions  of  God  afforded  some  natural 
bopea  of  relief,  if  they  did  their  duty,  and  spurned  not  against 
the  prophet's  message:  and  therefore  sailh  one,'  "God  did  not 
tlways  express  this  condition,  because  it  was  needless;  hia  own 
rule  revealed  in  Scripture  was  sufficient  to  some,  and  the  natu- 
ral notion  all  men  had  of  God's  goodness  upon  their  repent* 
•Dce,  made  it  not  absolutely  necessary  to  declare  it.  And  be- 
sides," says  he,  "it  is  bootless;  the  expressing  it  can  do  but 
little  good;  secure  ones  will  repent  never  the  sooner,  but  rather 
presume  upon  their  hopes  of  God's  forbearance,  and  linger  out 
titm  repentance  till  it  be  too  late:  and  to  work  men  to  repent* 
•Dce,  whom  he  has  purposed  to  spare,  he  threatens  them  with 
terrible  judgments;  which  by  how  much  the  more  terrible  and 
peremptory  they  are,  are  likely  to  be  more  effectual  for  the  end 
God  in  his  purpose  designs  them,  namely,  to  humble  them 
voder  a  sense  of  their  demerit,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
ri^lleoua  justice;  and  therefore  though  they  be  absolutely  de- 
nounced, yet  they  are  to  be  conditionally  interpreted  with  a 
Maerration  of  repentance."  As  for  that  answer  which  one 
gives,  that  by  forty  days  was  not  meant  forty  natural  days,  but 
forty  prophetical  days,  that  is,  years,  a  day  for  year;  and  that 
the  city  was  destroyed  forty  years  after  by  the  Medes,  the  ex- 
pression of  God's  repenting  upon  their  humiliation,  pots  a  bar 
to  that  interpretation:  God  repented,  that  is,  he  did  not  bring 
the  punishment  upon  them  according  to  those  days  the  prophet 
bad  expressed;  and  therefore  forty  natural  days  are  to  be 
Boderstood;  and  if  it  were  meant  of  forty  years,  and  they  were 
destroyed  at  the  end  of  that  term,  how  could  God  be  said  to 
repent,  since  according  to  that,  the  punishment  threatened  was, 
according  to  the  time  fixed,  brought  upon  them?  And  the 
destruction  of  it  forty  years  after  will  not  be  easily  evinced,  if 
Jonah  Uved  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam  the  second  king  of  Israel, 
M  he  did,  2  Kings  xiv.  SS;  and  Nineveh  was  destroyed  in  the 
lime  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah.  But  the  other  answer  is  plain. 
God  did  not  fulfil  what  he  had  threatened,  because  Ihey  re- 
formed what  they  had  committed.  When  the  threatening  was 
made,  they  were  a  fit  object  for  justice;  but  when  they  re- 
pented, they  were  a  fit  object  for  a  merciful  respite.  To 
threaten  when  sins  are  high,  is  a  part  of  God's  jnsiice;  not  to 
•xecute  when  sins  are  revoked  by  repentance,  is  a  part  of 
Qod's  goodness.  And  in  the  case  of  Hezekiah,  Isaiah  comes 
with  a  message  from  God,  that  he  should  set  his  house  in 
order,  for  he  shall  die;  that  is,  the  disease  was  mortal,  and  no 
'  SuidanMi'i  Samao,  pu.  9.  p.  357,  358. 
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outvard  applications  could  in  their  own  nature  resist  the  dis- 
temper.  "Behold,  I  will  add  unto  thy  days  fifteen  yean;  I 
will  heal  ^ee,"  2  Kings  xx.  1.  5;  Isa.  xxxviii.  1.  5.  It  sooaw 
to  me  to  be  one  entire  message,  because  the  latler  part  of  it  WM 
eo  suddenly  after  the  other  committed  to  Isaiah  to  be  delivered 
to  Hezekiah;  for  he  was  not  gone  out  of  the  king's  house,  be- 
fore he  was  ordered  to  return  with  the  news  of  his  health,  by 
an  extraordinary  indulgence  of  God  against  the  power  of  nir- 
lure  and  force  of  the  disease.  Behold,  I  will  add  to  thy  life; 
noting  it  an  extraordinary  thing.  He  was  in  the  secoiMi  cooit 
of  the  king's  house  when  this  word  came  lo  him,  s  Kings  xx. 
4 ;  the  king's  house  having  three  courts,  so  that  he  was  DOt 
gone  above  half  way  out  of  the  palace.  God  might  send  tbit 
message  of  death  lo  prevent  the  pride  Hezekiah  might  swell 
with  for  his  deliverance  from  Sennacherib;  as  Paul  had  a  mee> 
senger  of  Satan  to  buffet  him  to  prevent  his  lifting  up,  S  Cor. 
xii.  7:  (and  this  good  man  was  subject  to  this  sin,  as  we  find 
afterwards  in  the  case  of  the  Babylonish  ambassadors*.)  and 
God  delayed  this  other  part  of  the  message  lo  humble  him,  and 
draw  out  this  prayer;  and  as  soon  as  ever  he  found  Hezekiah 
in  this  temper,  he  sent  fsaiah  with  a  comfortable  message  of 
recovery.  So  that  the  will  of  God  was  to  signify  to  him  tbe 
mortality  of  his  distemper,  and  afterwards  to  relieve  him  by  a 
message  of  an  extraordinary  recovery, 

(5.)  Proposition.  God  is  not  changed,  when  of  lovii^  te 
any  creatures  he  becomes  angry  with  ihem,  or  of  angry  he  be- 
comes appeased.  The  change  in  these  cases  is  in  the  creature; 
according  to  the  alteration  in  the  creature,  it  stands  in  a  variooi 
relation  to  God:  an  innocent  creature  is  the  object  of  his  kiwt 
ness,  an  offending  creature  is  the  object  of  his  anger :  (here  is  a 
diange  in  the  dispensation  of  God,  as  there  is  a  change  in  the 
creature  making  himself  capable  of  such  dispensations.  God 
always  acts  according  to  the  immutable  nature  of  his  holineai^ 
and  can  no  more  change  in  his  affections  to  good  and  evil,  than 
he  can  in  his  essence.  When  the  devils,  now  fallen,  stood  as 
glorious  angels,  they  were  the  objects  of  God's  love,  because 
holy;  when  they  fell,  they  were  the  objects  of  God's  hatred,  be- 
cause impure;  the  same  reason  which  made  biro  love  tbeoi 
while  they  were  pure,  made  him  hate  them  when  they  were 
criminal.  The  reason  of  his  various  dispensations  to  them  wa» 
the  aame  in  both,  as  considered  in  God,  his  immutable  holiness; 
but  as  respecting  the  creature,  different;  the  nature  of  the  crea- 
ture was  changed,  but  the  Divine  holy  nature  of  God  remained 
the  same:  "  With  the  pure  thou  wilt  show  thyself  pure;  and 
with  the  froward  thou  wilt  show  thyself  froward,"  Psal,  xvia. 
26.  He  is  a  refreshing  light  to  those  tliat  obey  him,  and  a  con- 
suming fire  to  those  (hat  resist  him.    Though  the  same  angels 
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were  not  always  loved-,  yet  the  same  reason  that  mored  him  to 
love  them  moved  him  to  hate  them.  It  had  argued  a  change 
in  God,  if  he  had  loved  rhem  always,  in  whatsoever  posture 
they  were  towards  him:  it  could  not  be  counted  love,  but  a 
weakness  and  impotent  fondness :  the  change  is  in  the  object, 
not  in  (he  affection  of  God.  For  the  object  loved  before  is  not 
beloved  now,  because  that  which  was  the  motive  of  love,  is  not 
now  in  it:  so  that  the  creature  having  a  different  state  from 
what  it  had,  falls  under  a  different  affection  or  dispensation. 

It  had  been  a  mutable  affection  in  God,  to  love  that  which 
was  not  worthy  o{  love,  with  the  same  love  wherewith  he 
loved  that  which  had  the  greatest  resemblance  to  himself  Had 
Ood  loved  the  fallen  angels  in  thai  state  and  for  that  state,  he 
had  hated  himself,  because  he  had  loved  that  which  was  con- 
trary to  himself,  and  the  image  of  his  own  holiness,  which  made 
them  appear  before  good  in  his  sight.  The  will  of  God  is  un- 
changeably set  to  love  righteousness  and  hate  iniquity,  and 
from  this  hatred  to  punish  it  j  and  if  a  righteous  creature  con- 
tracts the  wrath  of  God,  or  a  sinful  creature  has  the  communi- 
cations of  God's  love,  it  must  be  by  a  change  in  themselves.  Is 
the  sun  changed  when  it  hardens  one  thing  and  softens  another, 
according  to  the  disposition  of  the  several  subjects?  or  when 
the  sun  makes  a  Sower  more  fragrant,  and  a  dead  carcass  more 
noisome  ?  There  are  divers  effects,  but  the  reason  of  that  di- 
versity is  not  in  the  sun,  but  in  the  subject:  the  sun  is  (he 
same  and  produces  those  different  effects  by  the  same  quality 
of  heat.  So  if  an  unholy  soul  approach  to  God,  God  looks  an- 
grily upon  him,  the  same  immutable  perfection  in  God  draws 
oat  his  kindness  towards  him;  as  some  think  the  sun  would 
rather  refresh  than  scorch  us,  if  our  bodies  were  of  the  same 
nature  and  substance  with  that  luminary. 

As  the  will  of  God  for  creating  the  world  was  no  new,  but 
an  eternal  will,  though  it  manifested  itself  in  time;  so  the  will 
of  God  for  the  punishment  of  sin,  or  the  reconciliation  of  the  sin- 
ner, was  no  new  will;  though  his  wrath  in  time  breaks  out  in  the 
effects  of  it  upon  sinners,  and  his  love  flows  out  in  the  effects  of  it 
upon  penitents,  Christ  by  his  death  reconciling  God  to  man, 
did  not  alter  the  will  of  God,  but  did  what  was  consonant  to 
bis  eternal  will:  he  came  not  to  change  his  will  but  to  execute 
his  will.  "Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  0  God,"  Heb.  x.  7. 
And  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  was  not  a  new  grace,  but  an 
old  grace  in  a  new  appearance;  "the  grace  of  God — hath  ap~ 
peered,"  Tit.  ii.  II. 

(6.)  Proposition.  A  change  of  laws  by  God  arguesno  change 
in  God,  when  God  abrogates  some  laws  which  he  had  settled 
in  the  church  and  enacts  others.  I  spoke  of  this  something  the 
lastday:  I  shall  only  add  this.     God  commanded  one  thmg  to 
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thfl  Jews  when  the  diurch  was  in  an  infant  state,  and  removed 
those  laws  when  the  church  came  to  some  growth.  The  elo- 
menis  of  the  world  we^  suited  to  the  stale  of  childreo,  GaL  ir. 
3.  A  mother  feeds  not  the  infant  wiih  the  same  diet  as  she 
does  when  it  is  grown  up.  Our  Saviour  acquainted  not  bis 
disciples  with  some  things  at  one  time  which  he  did  at  another, 
because  (hey  were  not  able  to  bear  them.  Where  was  ihe 
change,  in  Christ's  will, or  in  their  growth  from  astateof  weak- 
ness to  that  of  strength  ?  A  physician  prescribes  not  the  same 
thing  to  a  person  in  health,  as  he  does  to  one  confiding  witJi 
a  distemper;  nor  the  same  thing  in  the  beginning,  as  he  doe* 
in  (he  state  or  declination  of  the  disease.  The  physiciao'i 
will  and  skill  are  the  same,  but  (be  capacity  and  necessity  ot 
the  patient  for  this  or  that  medicine  or  method  of  proceeding 
are  not  the  same. 

When  God  changed  the  ceremonial  law,  there  was  no  change 
in  the  Divine  will,  but  an  execution  of  his  will ;  for  when  God 
commanded  the  observance  of  the  law  he  intended  not  the  per* 
petuityof  it;  nay,  in  the  prophet  he  declares  the  cessation  of  iL 
He  decreed  to  command  it,  but  he  decreed  to  command  it  only 
for  such  a  time ;  so  that  the  abrogation  of  it  was  no  less  an  ex- 
ecution of  his  decree,  than  the  establishment  of  it  for  a  seasoa 
was.  The  commanding  of  it  was  pursuant  to  his  decree  foe 
the  appointing  of  it,  and  the  nulling  of  it  was  pursuaat  to  bit 
decree  of  continuing  it  only  for  such  a  season;  so  that  in  all 
this  there  was  no  change  in  the  will  of  God. 

The  counsel  of  God  stands  sure:  what  changes  soever  there 
are  in  the  world,  are  not  in  God  or  hia  will,  but  in  the  events 
of  things,  and  the  different  relations  of  things  to  God:  itisin 
the  creature,  not  in  the  Creator.  The  sun  always  remains  of 
(he  same  hue,  and  is  not  discoloured  in  itself,  because  it  shines 
green  through  a  green  glass,  and  blue  through  a  blue  glass; 
the  diSerent  colours  come  from  the  glass,  not  from  the  siul 
The  change  is  always  in  the  disposition  of  the  creature,  not  in 
(be  nature  of  (^d  or  his  will, 

5.  Use. 

(1.)  For  information. 

[1.]  If  God  be  unchangeable  in  his  nature,  and  immutability 
be  a  property  of  God,  then  Christ  has  a  Divine  nature,  liaa 
in  the  psalm  is  applied  to  Christ  in  the  Hebrews,  Heb.  i.  II, 
where  he  joins  the  citation  out  of  this  psalm  with  that  out  of 
Psalm  xlv.  6,  7.  "  Thy  throne  0  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever:— 
thou  hast  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity;  therefore 
God,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness 
•hove  thy  fellows.  And,  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth."  As  the  first  must  necet- 
sarily  be  meant  of  Christ  the  Mediator,  and  therein  he  is  di»- 
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tinguished  from  God,  as  one  anomted  by  him;  so  the  other 
must  be  meant  of  Christ,  whereby  he  is  made  one  with  God  in 
regard  of  the  creation  and  dissolution  of  the  world;  in  regard 
of  eternity  and  immutability.  Both  the  testimonies  are  linked 
together  by  the  copulative,  and;  "  and  thou  Lord,"  declaring 
thereby  that  they  are  both  to  be  understood  of  the  same  per- 
son, the  Son  of  God.  The  design  of  the  chapter  is  to  prove 
Christ  to  be  God;  and  such  things  are  spoken  of  him  as  could 
not  belong  to  any  creature,  no,  not  to  the  most  excellent  of  the 
angels.  The  same  person  that  is  said  to  be  anointed  above  his 
fellows,  and  is  said  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  earth  and  hea- 
Ten,  is  said  to  be  the  same,  that  is,  the  same  in  himself:  the 
prerogative  of  sameness  belongs  to  that  person,  as  well  as  crea- 
tion of  heaven  and  earth. 

The  Sociuians  say  it  is  spoken  of  God,  and  that  God  shall 
destroy  the  heavens  by  Christ;  if  so,  Christ  is  not  a  mere  crea- 
ture, nor  created  when  he  was  incarnate;  for  the  same  person 
that  shall  change  the  world,  did  create  the  world  :  if  God  shall 
change  the  world  by  him,  God  also  created  the  world  by  him ; 
be  was  then  before  the  world  was ;  for  how  could  God  create 
the  world  by  one  that  was  not,  or  that  was  not  in  being  till 
after  the  creation  of  the  world  ?  The  heavens  shall  be  changed, 
but  the  person  who  is  to  change  the  heavens  is  said  to  be  the 
same,  or  unchangeable,  in  the  creation  as  well  as  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  world.     This  sameness  refers  to  the  whole  sentence. 

The  psalm  wherein  the  text  is,  and  whence  this  in  the  He- 
brews is  cited,  is  properly  meant  of  Christ,  and  redemption  by 
him,  and  the  completing  of  it  at  the  last  day,  and  not  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity.'  That  captivity  was  not  so  deplorable 
as  the  state  the  psalmist  describes.  Daniel  and  his  companions 
flourished  in  that  captivity;  it  could  not  reasonably  be  said  of 
Ihem,  that  their  days  were  consumed  like  smoke,  their  heart 
withered  like  grass ;  that  they  forgot  to  eat  their  bread,  as  it  is 
ver.  3,  4.  Besides,  he  complains  of  shortness  of  life,  ver.  11; 
but  none  had  any  more  reason  to  complain  of  that  in  the  time 
of  the  captivity,  than  before  and  after  it,  or  than  at  any  other 
time  :  their  deliverance  would  contribute  nothing  to  the  natu^l 
length  of  their  lives.  Besides,  when  Zion  should  be  built,  the 
heathen  should  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord,  (that  is,  worship 
God,)  and  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  his  glory,  ver.  15.  The 
rearing  the  second  temple  after  the  deliverance,  did  not  prose- 
lyte the  nations;  nor  did  the  kings  of  the  earth  worship  the 
glory  of  God ;  nor  did  God  appear  in  such  glory  at  the  erecting 
the  second  temple.  The  second  temple  was  less  glorious  than 
the  first,  for  it  wanted  some  of  the  ornaments  which  were  the 
glory  of  the  first ;  but  it  is  said  of  this  state,  that  when  the 
■  Fkeew  da  DtaMa  CbtM- 
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Lord  should  build  iip  Zion,  tie  should  appear  in  his  glory,  nr. 
16;  his  proper  glory,  and  extraordinary  glory.  JSow  Ihat  God 
who  shall  appear  in  glory,  and  build  up  Zion,  is  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world ;  he  builds  up  the  church,  he 
causes  the  nations  to  fear  the  Lord,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth 
his  glory;  he  broke  down  the  partition  wall,  and  opened  a 
door  for  the  entrance  of  the  gentiles;  he  struck  the  chains  from 
off  the  prisoners,  and  loosed  those  that  were  appointed  to  death 
by  the  curse  of  the  law,  ver.  20.  And  to  this  Person  is  as- 
cribed the  creation  of  the  world;  and  he  is  pronounced  to 
remain  the  same  in  the  midst  of  an  ir.finite  number  of  changea 
in  inferior  things.  And  it  is  likely  the  psalmist  considers  not 
only  the  beginning  of  redemplion,  but  the  completing  of  it  at 
the  second  coming  of  Christ;  for  he  complains  of  those  erila, 
which  shall  be  removed  by  his  second  coming,  namely,  the 
shortness  of  life,  persecutions  and  reproaches  wherewith  the 
church  is  afflicted  in  this  world ;  and  comforts  not  himself  with 
those  attributes  which  are  directly  opposed  to  sin,  as  the  mercy 
of  God,  the  covenant  of  God,  but  with  those  that  are  opposed 
to  mortality  and  calamities,  as  the  unchsngeableness  and  eter- 
nity of  God;  and  from  thence  infers  a  perpetual  establishment 
of  believers.  "The  children  of  thy  servants  shall  coDtinus, 
and  iheir  seed  shall  be  established  before  thee,"  ver.  28.  So 
^at  the  psalm  itself  seems  to  aim  in  the  whole  discourse  at 
Christ,  and  asserts  his  Divinity,  which  the  apostle  as  an  inte^ 
preter  doth  fully  evidence;  applying  it  to  him,  and  manifesting 
bis  Deity  by  his  immutability  as  well  as  eternity.  While  ail 
other  things  lose  Iheir  forms,  and  pass  through  multitudes  of 
variations,  he  constantly  remains  the  same,  and  shall  be  the 
same  when  all  the  empires  of  the  world  shall  slide  away,  and 
a  period  be  put  to  the  present  motions  of  the  creation.'  And  a) 
there  was  no  change  made  in  his  being  by  the  creation  of 
things,  so  neither  shall  there  be  by  the  final  alteration  of  things; 
be  shall  see  ihem  finish  as  he  saw  them  rise  up  into  being,  and 
be  the  same  after  their  reign  as  he  was  befoie  their  original; 
he  is  the  first  and  the  last,  Rev.  i.  17. 

[2.]  Here  is  ground  and  encouragement  for  worship.  An 
atheist  will  make  another  use  of  this:  if  God  be  immutable, 
why  should  we  worship  him,  why  should  we  pray  to  him? 
good  will  come  if  he  wills  it,  evil  cannot  be  averted  by  all  our 
supplications,  if  he  has  ordered  it  to  fall  upon  us. 

But  certainly  since  unchangeableness  in  knowing  and  willing 
goodness  is  a  perfection,  an  adoration  and  admiration  is  due  to 
God  upon  the  account  of  this  excellence.  If  he  be  God  he  ia 
to  be  reverenced,  and  the  more  highly  reverenced  because  he 
cannot  but  be  God. 

■  Dulla,  Melt&g.  iat  Senmn*,  puts.  Mot  I.  p.  S_10,  &e. 
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Again,  what  coi^fort  could  it  be  to  pray  to  a  God,  that,  like 
Ibe  chamelion,  changed  colours  every  day,  every  moment? 
What  encouragement  couid  (here  be  to  lift  up  our  eyes  to  on« 
that  were  of  one  mind  this  day,  and  of  another  mind  to-mor- 
row? Who  would  put  up  a  petition  to  an  earthly  prince  that 
were  so  mutable,  as  lo  grant  a  petition  ooe  day,  and  deny  it 
another,  and  change  his  own  act?  But  if  a  prince  promise  this 
or  that  thing  upon  such  or  such  a  condition,  and  yoti  know  his 
promise  to  be  as  unchangeable  as  the  lavs  of  the  Medes  an4 
Persians,  would  any  man  reason  (hiis? — Because  it  is  unchange- 
able we  will  not  seek  to  him,  we  will  not  perform  the  condition, 
upon  which  the  fruit  of  the  proclamation  is  to  be  enjoyed?  Who 
would  not  count  such  an  inference  ridiculous?  What  blessinga 
has  not  God  promised  upon  the  condition  of  seeking  him?  Were 
he  of  an  unrighteous  nature,  or  changeable  in  his  mind,  this 
would  be  a  bar  to  our  seeking  him,  and  frustrate  our  hopes: 
but  since  it  is  otherwise,  is  not  this  excellency  of  his  nature  the 
highest  encouragement  to  ask  of  him  the  blessings  he  has  pro- 
mised, and  a  beam  from  heaven  to  fire  our  zeal  in  asking?  If 
you  desire  things  against  his  will,  which  he  has  declared  he 
will  not  grant,  prayer  then  would  be  an  act  of  disobedience,  an 
injury  to  him,  as  well  as  an  act  of  folly  in  itself;  his  unchange- 
ableness  then  might  stide  such  desires.  But  if  we  ask  accord- 
iog  to  his  will,  and  according  to  our  reasonable  wants,  what 
ground  have  we  lo  make  such  a  ridiculous  argument?  He  has 
willed  every  thing  that  may  be  for  our  good,  if  we  perform  the 
eoodition  he  has  required ;  and  has  put  it  upon  record,  that  we 
may  know  it,  and  regulate  our  desires  and  supplications  accord- 
mg  to  it.  If  we  will  not  seek  him,  his  immutability  cannot  be 
a  bar,  bat  our  own  fohy  is  the  cause;  and  by  our  neglect  we 
despoil  him  of  this  perfection  as  to  us;  and  either  imply  that 
he  is  tiot  sincere,  and  means  not  as  he  speaks;  or  that  he  is  as 
changeable  as  the  wind,  sometimes  this  thing,  sometimes  that, 
and  not  at  all  to  be  confided  in.  If  we  ask  according  lo  his 
revealed  will,  the  nucha ngeableness  of  his  nature  will  assure  us 
of  the  grant;  and  what  a  presumption  would  it  be  in  a  creature 
dependent  upon  his  sovereign,  to  ask  that  which  he  knows  he 
has  declared  his  will  against;  since  there  is  no  good  we  can 
want,  but  he  has  promised  to  give,  upon  our  sincere  and  ardent 
desire  for  it. 

God  has  decreed  to  give  this  or  that  to  man,  but  condition- 
ally, and  by  the  means  of  inquiring  after  him,  and  asking  for 
il,  Ezek.  xxxvi.  37.  Ask,  and  you  shall  receive.  Matt.  vii.  7} 
as  much  as  to  say,  you  shall  not  receive  unless  you  ask.  When 
the  highest  promises  are  made,  God  expects  they  should  be  put 
in  suit:  our  Saviour  joins  the  promise  and  the  petition  together; 
the  promise  lo  encourage  the  petition,  and  the  petition  to  enjoy 
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the  promise:  he  does  not  say  perhaps  it  shall  be  given,  bat  it 
rtiall,  that  is,  it  certainly  shall;  your  heavenly  Father  is  an- 
ehangeably  willing  to  give  you  those  things.  We  must  depend 
npon  his  immutability  for  the  thing,  and  submit  to  his  wisdam 
for  the  time.  Prayer  is  an  acknowledgment  of  our  dependence 
tipon  God,  which  dependence  coQld  have  no  firm  foundatioR 
without  unchangeableness.  Prayer  does  not  desire  any  change 
in  God,  but  is  offered  to  God  that  he  would  confer  those  things 
which  he  has  immutably  willed  to  communicate;  but  he  will«l 
them  not  without  prayer  as  the  means  of  bestowing  them.  The 
light  of  the  sun  is  ordered  for  our  comfort,  for  the  discovery  of 
risible  things,  for  the  ripening  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  but  witbsl 
it  is  required  that  we  use  our  faculty  of  seeing,  that  we  employ 
our  industry  in  sowing  and  planting,  and  expose  our  fruits  to 
the  view  of  the  sun,  that  they  may  receive  the  influence  oF  iL 
If  a  man  shuts  his  eyes,  and  complains  that  the  snn  is  changed 
into  darkness,  it  would  be  ridiculous;  the  sun  is  not  changed, 
but  we  alter  ourselves;  nor  is  God  changed  in  not  giving  us  the 
blessings  he  has  promised,  because  he  has  promised  in  the  way 
of  a  due  address  to  him,  and  opening  our  souls  to  receive  his 
influence;  and  to  this,  his  immutability  is  the  great^A  en- 
couragement. 

[3.]  This  shows  how  contrary  man  ,is  to  God  in  regard  of 
bis  inconstancy.  What  an  inflnite  distance  is  there  between 
the  immutable  God  and  mutable  man,  and  how  should  we  be- 
wail this  fliltingness  in  our  nature! 

There  is  a  mutability  in  us  as  creatures,  and  a  creature  cao- 
not  but  be  mutable  by  nature,  otherwise  it  were  not  a  creature, 
but  God.  The  establishment  of  any  creature  is  from  grace  and 
gift;  naturally  we  tend  to  nothing,  as  we  come  from  twlhing. 
This  creature  mutability  is  not  our  sin,  yet  it  should  cause  ut 
to  tie  down  under  a  sense  of  our  own  nothingness,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Creator.  The  angels  as  creatures,- though  not  cor- 
rupt, cover  their  faces  before  him:  and  the  arguments  God  usu 
to  humble  Job,  though  a  fallen  creature,  are  not  from  his  cor- 
ruption; for  I  do  not  remember  that  he  taxed  him  with  that; 
but  from  the  greatness  of  his  majesty  and  excellency  of  his 
nature  declared  in  his  works.  Job  xxxviii. — xli.  And  thera- 
fore  men  that  have  no  sense  of  God,  and  humility  before  bim, 
forget  that  they  ere  creatures,  as  well  as  corrupt  ones. 

How  great  is  the  distance  between  God  and  us,  in  regard  of 
our  inconstancy  in  good,  whicb  is  not  natural  to  us  by  creationl 
For  the  mind  and  affections  were  regular,  and  by  the  great 
Artificer  were  pointed  to  God  as  the  object  of  knowledge  and 
love.  We  have  the  same  faculties  of  understanding,  will,  and 
affection  as  Adam  had  in  innocence,  bat  not  with  iba  same 
light,  the  same  bias,  and  the  same  ballast.    Man  by  bis  &11 
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wotitided  bis  head  and  heart;  the  wound  in  his  bead  made  him 
unstable  in  the  truth,  and  that  in  hia  heart  unsteadfast  in  hia 
affections.  He  changed  himself  from  the  image  of  God  to  that 
of  the  devil,  from  innocence  to  corruption,  and  from  an  ability 
to  be  steadfast  to  a  perpetual  inconstancy.  His  silver  became 
dross,  and  his  wine  was  miied  with  water,  Isa.  i.  23.  He 
changed, 

To  inconstancy  in  truth,  opposed  to  the  immutability  of 
knowledge  in  God.  How  are  our  minds  floating  between  igno- 
rance'and  knowledge!  Truth  in  us  is  like  those  ephemera, 
creatures  of  a  day's  continuance,  which  spring  up  in  the  morn- 
ing and  expire  at  nigbt.  How  soon  does  that  fly  away  from 
ua,  which  we  have  had,  aot  only  some  weak  flashes  of,  but 
which  we  have  learned  and  have  bad  some  relish  of!  The 
devil  stood  not  in  the  truth,  John  viii,  44,  and  therefore  man- 
ages  his  engines  to  make  us  as  unstable  as  himself.  Our  minds 
leel,  and  corrupt  reasonings  oversway  us;  like  spunges  we 
suck  up  water,  and  a  light  compression  makes  us  spout  it  out 
again.  TrutM  are  not  engraven  upon  our  hearts,  but  written 
as  in  dust,  defaced  by  the  next  puff  of  wind;  "carried  about 
with  every  wind  of  doctrine,"  Cph.  iv.  14:  like  a  ship  with- 
out a  pilot  and  sails,  at  the  courtesy  of  the  next  storm;  or  like 
clouds  that  are  lenants  to  the  wind  and  sun,  moved  by  the 
wind,  and  melted  by  the  sun.  The  Galatians  were  no  sooner 
called  into  the  grace  of  God,  but  they  were  removed  from  it. 
Gal.  i.  6.  Some  have  been  reported  to  have  kept  an  opinion 
for  a  month;  and  many  are  like  him  that  believed  tbe  soul's 
immortality  no  longer  than  he  had  Plato's  book  of  that  subject 
in  his  band.'  One  likens  such  to  children;  they  play  with 
truths  as  children  do  with  babies,  one  while  embrace  them,  and 
a  little  after  throw  them  into  the  dirt.  How  soon  do  we  forget 
what  is  the  truth  delivered  to  us,  and  what  it  represented  us  to 
be!  James  i.  S3,  84.  Is  it  not  a  thing  to  be  bewailed,  that 
man  should  be  such  a  weathercock,  turned  about  with  every 
breath  of  wind,  and  shifting  aspects  as  the  wind  ^ii^  points? 

Inconstancy  in  will  and  affections,  opposed  to  the  immuta- 
bility of  will  in  God.  We  waver  between  God  and  Baal;  and 
while  we  are  not  only  resolving,  but  upon  motion  a  little  way, 
look  back  with  a  hankering  after  Sodom ;  sometimes  lifted  up 
with  heavenly  intentions,  and  presently  cast  down  with  earthly 
cares;  like  a  ship,  that  by  an  advancing  wave  seems  to  aspire 
to  heaven,  and  the  next  fall  of  the  waves  makes  it  sink  down  to 
the  depths.  We  change  purposes  oftener  than  fashions;  and 
our  resolutions  are  like  letters  in  water,  whereof  no  mark  re- 
mains. We  will  be  as  John  to-day  to  love  Christ,  and  as  Judas 
to-morrow  to  betray  him,  and  by  an  unworthy  levity  pass  into 
>  Baafwiofc,  Cbimet  CoodmI.  p  330. 
Vol.  I.— 50 
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ihe  camp  of  the  enemies  of  God;  resolved  to  be  as  holy  «s  ao- 
gals  in  the  morning,  when  the  evening  beholds  us  as  iiDpure  ai 
devils.  Hovr  often  do  we  hate  what  before  we  loved,  and  shoa 
what  before  we  longed  fori  And  our  resoluiiona  are  like  ves- 
aels  of  cryital,  which  break  at  the  first  knock,  are  dashed  in 
pieces  by  the  next  temptation.  Saul  resolved  not  to  persecnle 
David  any  more;  but  you  soon  find  him  upon  his  old  game. 
Pharaoh  more  than  once  promised  and  probably  resolved  to  let 
Israel  go ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  storm  his  purposes  vanish,  Exod. 
viii.  S8.  32,  When  an  affliction  pinches  men,  they  intend  to 
change  their  course;  and  the  next  news  of  ease  changes  ^eir 
intentions:  like  a  bov,  not  fully  bent  in  their  inclinations,  they 
cannot  reach  the  mark,  bat  live  toany  years  between  reaolo- 
tiona  of  obedience  and  affections  to  rebellion,  Psal.  Ixzviii.  57. 
And  what  promises  men  make  to  God  are  often  the  fruit  of 
their  passion,  their  fear,  not  of  their  will.  The  Israelites  were 
ttartled  at  the  terrors  wherewith  the  law  was  delivered,  and 
pTomised  obedience,  Exod.  xx.  19;  but  a  month  after  forgot 
them,  and  make  a  golden  calf,  and  in  the  sight  of  Sinai  call  for 
and  danoe  before  their  gods,  Exod.  xxxii.  Never  people  mora 
unconstant.  Peter,  who  vowed  an  allegiance  to  his  Master, 
and  a  courage  to  stkk  to  him,  forswears  him  alntost  with  the 
same  breath.  Those  that  cry  out  with  a  z*ai,  "  The  Lord  ha 
is  God,"  shortly  after  return  to  the  service  of  their  idols,  1  Kings 
zviii.  39.  That  whkh  seems  to  be  our  pleasure  this  day,  is 
our  vexation  to>morrov:  a  fear  of  a  judgment  poU  us  into  a 
religious  pang,  and  a  love  to^  our  lusts  reduces  us  to  a  rebellions 
inclination.  As  soon  as  the  danger  is  over,  the  saint  is  forgot- 
ten: salvation  and  damnation  present  themselves  to  us,  touch 
us,  and  engender  some  weak  wishes,  which  are  dissolved  by 
the  next  allurements  of  a  carnal  interest  No  hold  can  be  taken 
of  our  promises ;  no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  our  resolutions. 

Inconstancy  in  practice.  How  much  beginning  in  the  Spirit, 
and  ending  in  the  fiesh;  one  day  in  the  sanctuary,  another  in 
vice;  clear  in  the  morning  as  the  sun,  and  clouded  before  noon; 
in  heaven  by  an  excellency  of  gifts,  in  hell  by  a  course  of  pro- 
oneness  !  Like  a  dower,  which  some  mention,  that  changes  its 
colour  three  times  a  day;  one  part  white,  then  purple,  then  yel- 
low. The  Spirit  lusts  against  the  fiesh,  and  the  fie^  quickly 
teiumphs  over  the  Spirit,  In  a  good  man  how  often  is  there  a 
spiritual  lethargy!  Though  he  doesnot  openly  defame  God,  yet 
he  does  not  always  glorify  him:  be  does  not  forsake  the  truth, 
bat  he  does  not  always  make  the  attunment  of  it,  and  settle- 
ment in  it,  his  business.  This  levity  discovers  itself  in  religious 
duties;  "When  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me," 
Rom.  Til  m ;  never  more  present  than  when  we  have  a  naind  to 
do  good,  and  never  mora  prasant  than  wbMi  we  have  a  mind 
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to  do  the  best  and  gre»teat  good.  How  hard  is  it  to  make  our 
thoughts  and  afiections  ksep  their  tland!  place  them  upon  a 
good  object,  and  they  will  be  frisking  from  it,  as  a  bird  from 
one  bough,  one  fruit  to  another.  We  rary  postures  according 
to  the  vnrious  objects  ve  meet  with.  The  course  of  the  world 
is  a  very  airy  thing,  suited  to  the  uncertain  motions  of  that 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  which  works  in  it,  Eph.  iL  S, 

This  ought  to  be  bewailed  by  u&  Though  we  may  stand 
fast  in  the  truth,  though  we  may  spin  our  resolutions  into  a  firm 
veb,  though  the  Spirit  may  triumph  over  the  desh  in  our  prac- 
tice, yet  ve  ought  to  bewail  it,  becaute  incooataney  is  our  na- 
ture, and  what  fixedness  we  hare  in  good  is  from  grace. 
What  we  find  practised  by  most  men,  is  natural  to  all.'  As 
face  answers  to  fiiee  in  a  glass,  so  does  heart  to  heart,  Pror. 
zxrii.  19:  a  face  in  the  glass  is  no4  more  like  a  natural  face, 
whose  image  it  is,  than  one  man's  heart  is  naturally  like  an- 
other. 

Jt  is  natural  to  (hose  oat  of  the  diurch.  Nebuohadtwzsiar 
is  so  affected  with  Daniel's  prophetic  spirit,  that  be  would  bars 
none  accounted  the  true  God  but  the  God  of  Daniel,  Dan.  ii.  47. 
How  soon  does  this  notion  slip  from  him,  and  an  image  must 
be  set  up  for  all  to  worship,  upon  pain  of  a  moat  cruel,  painful 
death !  Daniel's  Ood  u  quite  forgotten.  The  miraeuloua  deliv* 
erance  of  the  three  chiltlrea  for  not  worshipping  his  image, 
makes  him  settle  a  decree  to  secwe  the  honour  of  God  from  lb* 
reproach  of  his  subjects,  Dan.  tiL  »9 ;  yet  a  little  while  after  yoa 
have  him  strutting  in  his  palace,  as  if  there  were  no  God  but 
himself 

It  is  natural  to  those  in  the  chureh.  The  Israelites  were  the 
only  church  Ood  had  in  the  world,  and  a  notable  example  oi 
incoiwtanoy.  After  the  miracles  of  Egypt  they  murmured 
against  God,  when  they  saw  Pharaoh  marching  with  an  army 
at  their  heels.  They  desired  food,  and  soon  nanseated  the  manna 
they  were  before  f<Mid  of.  When  they  came  into  Canaan,  they 
semetinws  worshipped  God,  and  sometimes  idols,  not  only  tli« 
idols  of  one  nation,  but  of  all  their  neigbbours:  in  which  regard 
God  calls  this  his  heritage  a  speckled  bird,  Jer.  xii.  9;  a  pea* 
cock,  saith  Hierom,  inconstant^  made  up  of  Tariettes  of  idola- 
trous colours  and  ceremonies. 

This  levity  of  spirit  is  the  root  of  all  Hwohief )  it  soatteis  otir 
thoughts  in  the  service  of  God,  it  is  tha  cause  of  all  revolts  and 
apostasies  from  him,  it  makes  us  unfit  to  receive  the  communi- 
cations of  God;  whatsoever  we  hear  is  like  worda  written  in 
sand,  ruffled  out  by  the  next  gale ;  wbattoetw  is  put  into  us  ia 
itke  precious  liquor  in  a  palsied  hand,  soon  spiH.  It  breeds 
distrust  of  God ;  whm  we  have  an  uncertain  judgment  o£  him, 

>  La.in«iiM  of  Futh,  p.  963. 
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we  are  not  like  to  confide  in  him:  an  nncerlain  jadgment  vill 
be  followed  with  a  distrustful  heart.  In  fine,  where  it  is  pre- 
valent, it  is  a  certain  sign  of  ungodliness ;  to  be  driven  with  the 
wind  like  chaff,  and  lo  be  ungodly,  is  all  one  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Holy  Ghost:  "  The  ungodly  are  like  the  chaff  which  the 
wind  driveth  away,"  Psal.  i.  4;  which  signifies  not  their  de- 
struction, bat  Iheir  disposition,  for  their  destruction  is  inferred 
from  it,  "  Therefore  the  ungodly  shall  not  stand  in  judgment," 
ver.  5, 

How  contrary  is  this  to  the  unchangeable  God,  who  is  al- 
ways the  same,  and  would  have  us  the  same,  in  our  religions 
promises  and  resolutions  for  good) 

[4.  ]  If  God  be  immuuble,  it  is  sad  news  to  those  that  are  re- 
solved in  wickedness,  or  careless  of  returning  to  that  duly  he 
requires.  Sinners  must  not  expect  that  God  will  alter  his  will, 
make  a  breach  upon  his  nature,  and  violate  his  own  ward  lo 
gratify  their  lusts.  Ko ;  it  is  not  reasonable  that  God  should 
dishonour  himself  to  secure  them,  and  cease  to  be  God  that  they 
may  continue  to  be  wicked,  by  changing  his  own  nature  that 
they  may  be  unchanged  in  their  vanity.  God  is  the  same; 
goodness  is  as  amiable  in  his  sight,  and  sin  as  abominable  in 
his  eyes  now,  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Being 
the  same  God,  he  is  the  same  enemy  to  the  wicked,  as  the  sams 
friend  lo  the  righteous;  he  is  the  same  in  knowledge,  and  can- 
not forget  sinful  acts;  he  is  the  same  in  will,  and  cannot  ap- 
prove of  unrighteous  practices;  goodness  cannot  but  be  always 
the  object  of  his  love,  and  wickedness  cannot  but  be  always  the 
object  of  his  hatred.  And  as  his  aversion  to  sin  is  always  the 
same,  so  as  he  has  been  in  his  judgments  upon  sinners,  the 
same  he  will  be  still;  for  the  same  perfection  of  immutability 
belongs  to  his  justice  for  the  punishment  of  sin,  as  to  his  holi- 
ness for  his  disaffection  to  sin.  Though  the  covenant  of  works 
was  changeable  by  the  crime  of  man  violating  it;  yet  it  was 
unchangeable  in  regard  to  God's  justice  vindicating  it,  which 
is  inflexible  in  the  punishment  of  the  breaches  of  his  lav.  The 
law  had  a  preceptive  part,  and  a  minatory  part;  when  man 
changed  the  observation  of  the  precept,  the  righteous  nature  of 
God  could  not  null  the  execution  of  the  threatening;  he  could 
not  upon  the  account  of  this  perfection  neglect  his  just  word, 
and  countenance  the  unrighteous  transgression.  Thoutrh  there 
were  no  more  rational  creatures  in  being  but  Adam  and  Eve,  yet 
God  subjected  them  to  that  death  he  had  aasitred  them  of:  and 
from  this  immutability  of  his  will,  arises  the  necessity  of  the 
suffering  of  the  Son  of  God,  for  the  relief  of  the  apostate  crea- 
ture. His  will  in  the  second  covenant  is  as  unchangeable  as 
that  in  the  first,  only  repentance  is  settled  as  the  condition  of 
the  second,  which  was  not  indulged  in  the  first;  and  without 
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repentance  the  sinner  must  irrevocably  perish  or  God  must 
change  his  nature.  There  must  be  a  change  in  man;  there 
can  be  none  in  God;  his  bow  is  bent,  his  arrows  are  ready,  if 
the  wicked  do  not  titrn,  Psal.  vii.  12,  13.  There  is  not  an  athe- 
ist, a  hypocrite,  a  profane  person,  that  ever  wasnpon  the  earth, 
but  God's  soul  abhorred  him  as  such,  and  the  like  he  will  ab- 
hor for  ever.  While  any  therefore  continue  so,  they  may  sooner 
expect  the  heavens  should  roll  as  they  please,  the  sun  stand 
still  at  their  order,  the  stars  change  their  course  at  their  beck, 
than  that  God  should  change  his  nature,  which  is  opposite  to 

Erofaneness  and  vanity:  "  Who  hath  hardened  himself  against 
im  and  hath  prospered?"  Job  ix.  4. 
(8.)  Of  comfort. 

The  immutability  of  a  good  God  is  a  strong  ground  of  con- 
solation. Subjects  wish  a  good  prince  to  lire  for  ever,  as  being 
loath  to  change  him;  but  care  not  how  soon  they  are  rid  of  an 
oppressor.  This  uuchangeableness  of  God's  will,  shows  him 
as  ready  to  accept  any  that  come  to  him  as  ever  he  was;  so  that 
we  may-  with  confidence  make  our  addresses  to  him,  since  he 
cannot  change  his  affections  to  gooditess.  The  fear  of  change 
in  a  friend  hinders  a  full  reliance  upon  him:  an  assurance  of 
stability-  encourages  hope  and  confidence.  This  attribute  is  the 
strongest  prop  for  faith  in  all  our  addresses;  it  is  not  a  single 
perfection,  but  the  glory  of  all  those  that  belong  to  his  nature; 
for  he  is  unchangeable  in  his  love,  Jer.  xxxi.  3,  in  his  truth, 
Psal.  cxvii.  2.  The  more  solemn  revelation  of  himself  in  this 
name  Jehovah,  which  signifies  chiefly  his  eternity  and  immuta- 
bility, was  to  support  the  Israelites'  faith,  in  expectation  of  a 
deliverance  from  Egypt,  that  he  had  not  retracted  his  purpose, 
and  his  promise  made  to  Abraham  for  giving  Canaan  to  hia 
posterity,  Exod.  iii.  14 — 17.  Herein  is  the  basis  and  strength 
of  all  his  promises;  therefore,  says  the  psalmist,  " They  (hat 
know  thy  name  will  put  their  trust  in  thee,"  Psal.  ix.  10.  Those 
that  are  spiritually  acquainted  with  thy  name  Jehovah,  and 
have  a  true  sense  of  it  upon  their  hearts,  will  put  their  trust  in 
thee.  His  goodness  could  not  be  distrusted,  if  his  unchange- 
ableness  were  well  apprehended  and  considered:  all  distrust 
would  fiy  before  it  as  darkness  before  the  sun;  it  only  gets  ad- 
vantage of  us,  when  we  are  not  well  grounded  in  his  name; 
and  if  ever  we  trusted  God,  we  have  the  same  reason  to  trust 
him  for  ever;  «  Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  for  ever,  for  in  the  Lord 
Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength,"  or,  as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew, 
**  a  rock  of  ages,"  Isa.  xxvi.  4;  that  is,  perpetually  unchange- 
able.  We  find  the  traces  of  God's  immutability  in  the  crea- 
tures; he  has  by  his  peremptory  decree,  set  bounds  to  the  sea, 
"  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further;  and  here  shall  thy 
proud  waves  bo  stayed,"  Job  xxxviii.  ll.    Do  we  fear  the  sea 
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overflaviog  as  in  this  island?  No,  became  of  his  fixed  decr««. 
And  is  not  his  promise  in  bis  word  at  undiangeable  a»  his 
word  concerning  inanimate  things,  and  as  good  a  ground  to 
rest  upon? 

[1.]  The  ooTenant  stands  nncbai^eable.  Alotable  creaturee 
break  their  leagues  and  covenants,  and  snap  them  asunder  like 
Samson's  cords,  when  they  are  not  accommodated  to  their 
interests.  But  an  unchangeable  God  keeps  his;  "  The  moun- 
tains shall  depart  and  the  bills  be  removed;  but  my  kindness 
riiall  not  depart  from  thee,  neither  shall  the  covenant  of  my 
peace  be  removed,"  Isa.  liv.  10.  The  heaven  and  earth  shall 
sooner  fall  asunder,  and  the  strongest  and  fiimeet  parts  of  ibe 
creation  crumble  to  dust,  than  one  iota  of  my  covenant  shall 
fail  It  depends  upon  the  unchaDgeabJeness  of  his  will,  and 
the  unchangeableness  of  his  word,  and  tberafbre  is  called  the 
immutability  of  his  counsel,  Heb.  vi,  L7.  It  is  the  fruit  of  the 
everlaatii^  purpose  of  Qod;  whence  the  apostle  links  purpoaa 
and-grajin  together,  2  TiiiL  i.  9.  A  covenant  with  a  nation  may 
be  changeable,  because  it  may  not  be  bnilt  upon  Ae  eternal 
purpose  of  God  to  put  his  fear  in  the  heart ;  but  wUh  respect 
to  the  ereatures's  obedience.  Thus  God  chose  Jerusalem,  u 
the  place  wherein  be  would  dwell  for  ever,  PsaL  ezxx.  14;  yet 
he  threatens  to  depart  from  them,  when  they  had  broken  cove- 
nant  with  him,  **  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  went  up  from  the 
midst  of  the  city— to  the  mountain  on  the  east  Bide,t'  Ezek.  zi. 
S3.  The  covenant  of  grace  dots  not  run,  '*  I  will  be  your  God, 
if  yon  will  be  my  people ;"  but,  *<  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they 
ihall  be  my  people."  "  I  will  betroth  tbee  unto  txe  tor  ever. — 
I  will  say — Thou  art  my  people;  and  they  shall  say.  Thou  art 
Bay  God,"  Hob  ii.  19,  23.  His  everlasimg  purpose  is  to  write* 
his  laws  in  the  hearts  of  the  elect.  He  puts  a  coDdttioii  to  bit 
covenant  <rf  grace,  the  condition  of  feith,  and  be  resolves  to 
work  that  condition  in  the  hearts  of  the  elect;  and  therefore 
believers  have  two  immutable  pillars  for  their  suppett,  stronger 
than  those  erected  by  Solomon  at  the  porch  of  the  tem[^,  called 
Jachin  and  Boaz,  to  note  the  lioness  of  that  bwlding  dedicated 
to  God,  1  KltigB  vii.  ai;  theae  ajfr— election,  or  the  ataoding 
counsel  ctf  God,  and  theeovenant  of  grace:  be  wiU  not  revoke 
the  eoveaaat  and  blot  the  nanes  of  hta  elect  out  of  the  book 
of  life. 

[a.]  Perseveranoe  is  ascertained.  It  oonaiate  not  with  the 
majesty  of  God  to  call  a  person  efiectually  to  bimaelf  to-day, 
to  moke  him  fit  for  his  elernal  love,  to  give  hira  frith,  and  take 
away  that  faith  to^notrow:  his  effeetual  call  is  the  fruit  of  bia 
eternal  election,  and  that  counsel  has  no  other  foimdaiion,  bat 
bisconstaDt  and  unchangeable  will;  a  foundation  that  ataods 
«ure,  and  therefixe  called  the  foundatioii  of  God,  aind  mat  oC 
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the  creature;  "The  foundation  of  Qod  standeth  sure — TTie 
Lord  knoveth  them  that  are  his,"  a  Tim.  ii.  19.  It  is  jni 
founded  upon  our  own  natural  strength,  it  may  be  then  subjeoi 
to  change,  as  all  the  producta  of  nature  are :  the  fallen  angeli 
had  created  grace  in  their  innocency,  but  lost  it  by  their  fal). 
Were  this  the  foundation  of  the  creature,  it  might  ioon  b« 
shaken ;  since  man  after  his  revolt  can  ascribe  nothing  oongtent 
to  himself,  but  his  own  inconstancy.*  But  the  foundation  is  not 
in  the  infirmity  of  nature,  but  ttie  strength  of  grace,  and  of  (he 
grace  of  God  who  is  immutable,  who  wants  not  virtue  to  be 
able,  nor  kindness  to  be  willing  to  preserve  his  own  foandslion. 
To  what  purpose  does  our  Saviour  tell  his  disciples  their  names 
Were  written  in  heaven,  Luke  x.  SO,  but  to  mark  the  infallible 
certainty  of  their  salvation,  by  an  opposition  to  those  things 
which  perish  and  have  their  names  written  in  the  earth,  Jer. 
zvii.  13,  or  npon  the  sand,  where  they  may  be  defaced?  And 
why  should  Christ  order  his  disciples  to  rejoice  that  their  names 
were  written  in  heaven,  if  God  were  changeable  to  blot  them 
out  again?  Or  why  shonld  the  apostle  assure  us,  that  though 
Ood  had  rejected  the  greatest  part  of  the  Jews,  he  had  not  there- 
fore rejected  his  people  elected  according  to  his  purpose  and 
immutable  counsel,  because  there  are  none  of  the  elect  of  God 
but  will  come  to  salvation?  for,  says  he,  "  the  election  hath  ob- 
tained it,"  Rom.  xi.  7;  that  is,  all  ihose  that  are  of  the  election 
have  obtained  it,  and  the  others  are  hardened.  Where  the  seal 
of  sanciificatioa  is  stamped,  it  is  a  testimony  of  God's  election, 
and  that  foundation  shall  stand  sure.  "  The  foundation  of  God 
standeth  sure,  Iwving  this  seal,  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that 
are  his:"  that  is  the  foundation,  the  naming  the  name  of  Christ, 
or  believing  in  Christ;  and  departing  from  iniquity  is  the  seal. 
As  it  is  impossible,  when  God  calls  those  things  that  are  not, 
but  that  they  should  spring  up  into  being  and  appear  before 
him;  so  it  is  impossible,  but  that  the  seed  of  Ood  by  his  eternal 
purpose,  should  be  brought  to  a  spiritual  life:  and  that  calling 
cannot  be  retracted;  for  that  gift  and  calling  is  without  repent- 
ance, Rom.  xi  09.*  And  when  repentance  is  removed  from 
God  in  regard  to  some  works,  the  immutability  of  those  works 
is  declared:  and  the  reason  of  that  immutability  is  their  pure 
dependence  on  the  eternal  favour  and  unchangeable  grace  of 
God,  "  purposed  in  himself,"  £ph.  i  9.  1 1,  and  not  upon  the 
mutability  of  the  creature.  Hence  their  happiness  Is  not  as 
patents  among  men,  quam  cUu  dene  M  geaterint,  so  long  as 
they  behave  themselves  well;  but  they  have  a  promise,  that 
they  shall  behave  themselves  so  as  never  wholly  to  depart  from 
God:  "I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  them,  that  I 
wQI  net  turn  away  from  tfiem,  to  do  them  good;  but  I  will  put 
I  Tnmtin  8m.  p.  333.  »Coccriut. 
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mr  f^i  in  theii  hearts,  that  they  shall  not  depart  from  me," 
Jer.  xxxii.  40.  God  will  not  turn  from  them,  to  do  them  good, 
and  promises  that  they  shall  not  turn  from  him  for  ever  or  for- 
sake him.  And  the  bottom  of  it  is  the  everlasting  covenant; 
and  therefore  believing  and  sealing,  for  security,  are  linked  to* 
gether,  Eph.  i.  13.  And  when  God  doth  inwardly  teach  us  his 
law,  he  puts  in  a  will  not  to  depart  from  it:  "  I  have  not  de- 
parted from  thy  judgments;"  what  is  the  reason?  "  for  thou 
tiast  taught  me,"  Psal.  czix.  102. 

'  [3.]  By  this,  eternal  happiness  is  insured.  This  is  the'  in- 
ference made  from  the  eternity  and  unchangeableness  of  God 
in  the  verse  following  the  text,  "  The  children  of  thy  servants 
shall  continue,  and  their  seed  shall  be  established  before  thee," 
ver.  26.  This  is  the  sole  conclusion  drawn  from  those  perfec- 
tions of  God  solemnly  asserted  before.  The  children  which 
the  prophets  and  apostles  have  begotten  to  thee,  shall  be  tolaJly 
delivered  from  the  relics  of  their  apostasy  and  the  punishment 
due  to  them,  and  rendered  partakers  of  immortality  with  ibee, 
as  sons  to  dwell  in  their  Father's  house  for  ever.  The  spirit 
begins  a  spiritual  life  here,  to  fit  for  an  immutable  life  in  glory 
hereafter;  where  believers  shall  be  placed  upon  a  throne  that 
cannot  be  shaken,  and  possess  a  crown  that  shall  not  be  taken 
off  their  heads  for  ever. 

(3.)  Of  exhortation. 

[1.]  Let  a  sense  of  the  changeableness  and  uncertainty  of 
all  things  except  God  be  upon  us.  There  are  as  niany  changes 
as  there  are  figures  in  the  world.  The  whole  fashion  of  tiie 
world  is  a  transient  thing;  every  man  may  say  as  Job,  "Changes 
and  war  are  against  me,"  Job  x,  17.  X<ot  chose  the  plain  of 
Sodom,  because  it  was  the  richer  soil;  he  was  but  a  little  time 
there  before  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his  substance  made 
the  spoil  of  his  enemy:  that  is  again  restored,  but  a  while  after 
fire  from  heaven  devours  his  wealth,  though  his  person  was 
secured  from  the  judgment  by  a  special  providence.  We  bum 
with  a  desire  to  settle  ourselves;  but  mistake  the  way,  and 
build  castles  in  the  air,  which  vanish  like  bubbles  of  soap  in 
water. 

And  therefore, 

Let  not  otir  thoughts  dw«ll  much  upon  them.  Do  bat  con- 
sider those  souls  that  are  in  the  possession  of  an  unchangeable 
God,  that  behold  his  never-fading  glory!  Would  it  not  be  a 
kind  of  hell  to  them  to  have  their  thoughts  starting  out  to 
these  things,  or  find  any  desire  in  themselves  to  the  changeable 
trifles  of  the  earth?  Nay,  have  we  not  reason  to  think  that 
they  cover  their  £ices  with  shame,  that  ever  they  should  have 
such  a  weakness  of  spirit  when  they  were  here  below,  as  to 
spend  more  thoughts  upon  them  than  were  necessary  for  this 
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preaeat  l\S^  much  more  that  they  should  at  any  tioM  value  and 
court  them  above  ao  unchangeable  good?  Do  they  not  disdain 
themselves  that  they  should  ever  debase  the  immutable  perfec- 
tions of  God,  as  to  hare  neglecting  thoughts  of  him  at  any 
time,  for  the  entertainment  of  such  a  mean  and  incoDstaot , 
rival? 

Much  less  should  we  trust  in  them  oi  rejoice  in  tbem.  The 
best  things  are  mutable,  and  things  of  such  a  nature  are  not  fit 
objects  of  confidence.  Trust  not  iu  riches,  they  have  their  wane 
as  well  as  increase;  they  rise  sometimes  like  a  torrent  and  dov 
in  upon  men,  but  resemble  also  a  torrent  in  as  sudden  a  fall 
and  departure,  and  leave  nothing  but  slime  behind  ihem.  Trust 
not  in  honour;  all  the  honour  and  applause  in  the  world  is  no 
better  than  an  inheritance  of  wind,  which  the  pilot  is  not  sure 
of,  but  shifts  from  one  corner  to  another,  and  stands  not  perpe- 
tually in  the  same  point  of  the  heavens.  How  in  a  few  ages 
did  the  house  of  David,  a  great  monarch,  and  a  man  after  God's 
own  hesurt,  descend  to  a  mean  condition,  and  all  the  glory  of 
that  house  shut  up  in  the  stock  of  a  carpenter!  David's  sheep- 
hook  was  turned  into  a  sceptre,  and  the  sceptre  by  the  same 
hand  of  Providence  turned  into  a  hatchet  in  Joseph  his  des- 
cendant. 

Rejoice  not  immoderately  in  wisdom;  that  and  learning  lan- 
guish with  age.  A  wound  in  the  head  may  impair  that  which 
is  the  glory  of  a  man.  If  an  organ  be  out  of  frame,  folly  may 
succeed,  and  all  a  man's  prudence  be  wound  up  in  an  irreco- 
verable dotage.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  no  fool,  yet  by  a  sudden 
hand  of  God  he  became  not  only  a  fool  or  a  madman,  but  a 
kind  of  brute.  Rejoice  not  in  strength;  that  decays,  and  a 
mighty  man  may  live  to  see  his  strong  arm  withered,  and  a 
grasshopper  to  become  a  burthen,  Eccles.  xii,  5.  "  The  strong 
men  shall  bow  themselves,  and  the  grinders  cease  because 
they  are  few,"  verse  3.  Nor  rejoice  in  children;  they  are 
like  birds  upon  a  tree,  that  make  a  Utile  chirping  music,  and 
presently  fall  into  the  fowler's  net.  Little  did  Job  expect  such 
sad  news  as  the  loss  of  all  his  progeny  at  a  blow,  when  the 
messenger  knocked  at  his  gate :  and  such  changes  happen  often- 
times, when  our  expectations  of  comfort  aud  a  contentment  in 
tbem  are  at  the  highest.  How  often  does  a  string  crack  when 
the  musician  has  wound  it  up  to  a  just  height  for  a  tune,  and 
all  his  pains  and  delight  marred  in  a  moment!  Nay,  all  these 
things  change  while  we  are  using  them,  like  ice  that  melts  be- 
tween  our  fingers,  and  flowers  that  wither  while  we  are 
smelling  them.  The  apostle  gave  them  a  good  title,  when 
he  called  them  uncertain  riches,  and  thought  it  a  strong  argu- 
ment to  dissuade  men  from  trusting  in  them,  1  Tim.  vi.  17. 
The  wealth  of  the  merchant  depends  upon  the  winds  and 
Vol.  I.— 51 
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vBves,  and  the  revenue  of  the  husbandman  upon  the  elondtj 
and  since  they  depend  upon  those  things  which  are  used  to 
express  the  moat  changeableness,  they  can  be  no  fit  object  for 
trusL  Besides,  God  sometimes  kindles  a  fire  under  all  a  man's 
glory,  which  does  insensibly  consume  it,  Isa.  x.  6;  and  while 
we  have  them,  the  fear  of  losing  them  renders  us  not  very 
happy  in  the  fruition  of  them;  we  can  scarce  tell  whether  they 
are  contentments  or  no,  because  sorrow  follows  them  so  doss 
at  the  heels.  It  is  not  an  unnecessary  exhortation  for  good 
men;  the  best  men  have  been  apt  to  place  too  much  trust  in 
them.  David  thought  himself  immutable  in  his  prosperityj 
and  such  thoughts  could  not  be  without  some  immoderate  out- 
lets of  the  heart  to  them,  and  confidences  in  them.  And  Job 
promised  himself  to  die  in  his  nest,  and  multiply  his  days  as 
the  sand  without  any  interruption.  Job  xxix.  18, 19,  &&;  bot 
he  was  mistaken  and  disappointed. 

Let  me  add  this;  trust  not  in  men,  who  are  as  inconstant  at 
any  thing  else,  and  often  change  their  most  ardent  affeciiont 
into  implacable  hatred;  and  though  their  affections  may  not 
be  changed,  their  power  to  help  you  may.  Haman'a  frlendl 
that  depended  on  him  one  day,  were  crestfallen  the  next,  when 
their  patron  was  to  exchange  his  chariot  of  state  for  an  igoo' 
minions  gallows. 

Prefer  an  immutable  God  before  mutable  creatures.  It  it 
not  a  horrible  thing  to  see  what  we  are,  and  what  we  posses^ 
daily  crumbling  to  dust,  and  in  a  continual  flux  from  us;  tai 
not  seek  out  something  that  is  permanent,  and  always  be«dM 
tfie  same,  for  our  portion  i  In  Qod,  or  Wisdom,  which  is  Christ 
there  is  substance,  Pror.  yiii.  SI ;  in  tEfhich  respect  he  is  opposei 
to  all  the  things  in  the  world,  that  are  but  shadows,  that  art 
ahorler  or  longer  according  to  the  motion  of  the  sun;  mutaUs 
also  by  every  little  body  that  interveDes,  God  is  subject  to  no 
decay  within,  to  no  force  without;  nothing  in  his  own  natnie 
ean  change  him  from  what  he  is,  and  there  is  no  power  abon 
can  hinder  him  from  being  what  he  will  to  the  soul.  He  is  an 
ocean  of  all  perfection ;  he  wanta  nothing  without  himself  ta 
render  him  blessed,  which  may  allure  him  to  a  change;  hit 
features  can  want  nothing  out  of  him  to  make  them  happy, 
whereby  they  may  be  enticed  to  prefer  any  thing  before  turn. 
If  we  enjoy  other  things,  it  is  by  God's  donation,  who  can 
as  well  withdraw  them  as  bestow  them;  and  it  is  but  a  rear 
sooable  as  well  as  a  necessary  thing,  to  endeavour  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  immutable  Benefactor,  rather  than  his  revocaUe 
gifts. 

-  If  the  creatures  had  a  sufficient  virtue  in  themselves  to  ravish 
dur  thou^ts  and  engross  our  souls;  yet  when  we  take  a  pro*- 
pect  of  a  fixed  and  unchangeable  Being,  what  beauty,  what 
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Strength  hsTa  any  of  those  things  to  vie  with  him  ?  How  can 
they  bear  up  and  mainlain  their  interest  against  a  lively 
thought  and  sense  of  God?  All  the  glory  of  them  would  fly 
before  him  like  that  of  the  stars  before  the  sun.  They  were 
once  nothing,  they  may  be  nothing  again;  as  their  own  nature 
brought  them  not  out  of  nothing,  so  their  nature  secures  them 
not  from  being  reduced  to  nothing.  What  an  uohappiness  is 
it,  to  have  our  affections  set  upon  that  which  retains  something 
of  its  non  esse  with  its  ease,  ils  not  being  with  its  being;  that 
lires  indeed,  but  in  a  continual  fiux,  and  may  lose  that  plea- 
mreableness  to-morrow  which  charms  us  to-day! 

[£.]  This  doctrine  will  teach  us  patience  under  such  pro- 
vidences as  declare  his  unchangeable  will.  The  rectitude  of 
our  wills  consists  in  conformity  to  the  Divine,  as  discovered  in 
his  words,  and  manifested  in  bis  providence,  which  are  the 
effluxes  of  his  immutable  will.  The  time  of  trial  is  appointed 
by  his  immutable  will,  San.  xt  35;  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
tbe  sufferer's  will  to  shorten  it,  nor  in  the  power  of  the  enemy's 
will  to  lengthen  it.  Whatsoever  does  happen,  has  been  de- 
creed b^  God;  ("That  which  hath  been  is  named  already," 
Eccl.  vi.  10;)  therefore  to  murmur  or  be  discontented,  is  to  con- 
tend with  God,  who  is  mightier  than  we  to  mainlain  his  own 
purposes.  God  does  act  all  things  conveniently  for  that  immu- 
table end  intended  by  himself,  and  according  to  the  reason  of 
bis  own  Divine  will,  in  the  true  point  of  time  most  proper  foe 
it  and  for  us,  not  too  soon  or  too  slow,  because  he  is  unchange- 
able in  knowledge  and  wisdom.  God  does  not  act  any  thing 
barely  by  an  immutable  will,  but  by  an  immutable  wisdom, 
and  Ru  unchangeable  rule  of  goodness;  and  therefore  we 
should  not  only  acquiesce  in  what  he  works,  but  have  a  com- 
placency in  it;  and  by  having  our  wills  thus  knitting  them- 
selves  with  the  immutable  will  of  God,  we  attain  some  degree 
of  likeness  to  him  in  his  own  unchangeableness.  When  there- 
fore God  has  manifested  his  will  in  opening  his  decree  to  th« 
world  by  his  work  of  providence,  we  must  cease  all  disputes 
against  it,  and  with  Aaron  hold  our  peace,  though  the  afflic- 
tion be  very  smart,  Lev.  x.  3.  All  flesh  must  be  silent  before 
Ood,  Zech.  iL  13;  for  whatsoever  is  his  counsel  shall  stand* 
and  cannot  be  recalled;  all  struggling  against  it  is  like  a  brittle 
glass  contending  with  a  rock ;  for  "  if  he  cut  off,  and  shut  up, 
or  gather  together,  then  who  can  hinder  him?"  Job  xi.  10. 
Nothing  can  help  us,  if  he  has  determined  to  afflict  us;  as  no- 
thing can  hurt  us,  if  he  has  determined  to  secure  us.  The 
more  clearly  God  has  evinced  this  or  that  to  be  his  will,  th* 
more  sinful  is  our  strugghng  against  it.  Pharoah's  sin  was 
the  greater  in  keeping  Israel,  by  how  mudi  the  more  God's 
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miracles  had  been  demonstrations  of  his  settled  will  to  deliver 
them.  Let  nothing  snatch  our  hearts  to  a  contradiction  to  him, 
but  let  us  fear  and  give  glory  to  him,  when  the  hour  of  judg- 
ment, which  he  has  appointed,  is  come.  Rev.  ziv.  7;  that  is, 
comply  with  the  unchangeable  will  of  his  precept,  the  more  he 
declares  the  immutable  will  of  his  providence:  we  must  not 
think,  God  must  disgrace  hb  nature  and  change  his  proceed- 
ings for  us:  better  the  creature  should  suffer,  than  God  be  in^ 
paired  in  any  of  his  perfections.  If  God  changed  his  purpose 
he  would  change  his  nature.  Patience  is  the  way  to  perform 
the  immutable  will  of  God,  and  a  means  to  attain  a  gracions 
immutability  for  ourselves  by  receiving  the  promise.  "  Ye 
have  need  of  patience,  that,  afl«r  ye  have  done  the  will  of  God, 
ye  might  receive  the  promise,"  Heb.  x.  36, 

[3.]  This  doctrine  will  teach  us  to  imitate  God  in  this  perfec- 
tion by  striving  to  be  immovable  in  goodness.  God  never 
goes  back  from  himself,  he  finds  nothing  better  than  himself 
for  which  he  should  change;  and  can  we  find  any  thing  bettar 
than  God  to  allure  our  hearts  to  a  change  from  him  ?  The  sub 
never  declines  from  the  ecliptic  line,  nor  should  we  from  the 
paths  of  holiness.  A  steadfast  obedience  is  encouraged  by  an 
unchangeable  God  to  reward  it:  "  Be  ye  steadfast,  unmovable, 
always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  hoid,  forasmuch  as  ye 
know  that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord,"  1  Cor.  xt. 
fiS.  (Instead fastness  is  the  note  of  a  hypocrite,  Psal.  Ixzviii 
37.  Steadfastness  is  that  which  is  good,  is  the  mark  of  a  saint; 
it  is  the  character  of  a  righteous  person  to  keep  the  truth,  Isa. 
xxvi.  2;  and  it  is  as  positively  said,  that  be  that  abides  not  io 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  has  not  God,  but  he  that  does,  has  both 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  2  John  9.  So  much  of  uncertainty  as 
there  is,  so  much  of  nature;  so  much  of  firmness  in  duty,  so 
much  of  grace.  We  can  never  honour  God  unless  we  fmidi 
his  work;  as  Christ  did  not  glorify  God  but  in  finishing  the 
work  God  gave  him  to  do,  John  xvii.  4.  The  nearer  the  world 
comes  to  an  end,  the  more  is  God's  immutability  seen  in  his 
promises  and  predictions,  and  the  more  must  our  uuchangea- 
bleneas  be  seen  in  our  obedience:  "  Let  us  hold  fast  the  pro- 
fession of  our  faith  without  wavering; — and  so  much  the  more 
as  ye  see  the  day  approaching,"  Heb.  x.  23,  25.  The  Chris- 
tian Jews  were  to  be  the  more  tenacious  of  their  faith,  the 
nearer  they  saw  the  day  approaching,  the  day  of  Jerusalem's 
destruction  prophesied  by  Daniel,  Dan.  ix.  26;  which  accom- 
plishment must  be  a  great  argument  to  establish  the  Christiao 
Jews  in  the  profession  of  Christ  to  be  the  Messiah;  because 
the  destruction  of  the  city  was  not  to  be  before  the  cutting  off 
dw  Messiah.     I^t  us  be  therefore  constant  in  our  professioD 
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and  service  of  God,  and  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  driven  from 
bim  by  the  ill  usage,  oi  flattered  from  him  by  the  caresses  of 
of  the  world. 

It  is  reasonable.  If  God  be  unchangeable  in  doing  ua  good, 
it  is  reason  we  should  be  unchangeable  in  doing  him  service; 
if  he  assure  us  that  he  is  our  God,  our  "  I  am,"  he  would  also 
that  we  should  be  bis  people.  His  we  are.  If  he  declare  him- 
self constant  in  his  promises,  he  expects  we  should  be  so  in  our 
obedience.  As  a  spouse,  we  should  be  unchangeably  faithful 
to  him  as  a  Husband ;  as  snbjecis,  have  an  unchangeable  alle- 
giance to  him  as  our  Prince.  He  would  not  have  us  faithful  to 
him  for  an  hour  or  a  day,  but  to  the  death,  Rev.  ii.  10.  And 
it  is  reason  we  should  be  his :  and  if  we  be  his  children,  imitate 
him  in  his  constancy  of  his  holy  purposes. 

It  is  our  glory  and  interest.  To  be  a  reed  shaken  with  every 
wind,  is  do  commendation  among  men,  and  it  is  lesa  a  ground 
of  praise  with  God.  It  was  Job's  glory,  that  he  held  fast  his 
integrity:  "  In  all  this  Job  sinned  not,"  Job  i.  22.  In  all  this, 
which  whole  cities  and  kingdoms  would  have  thought  ground 
enough  of  high  exclamations  against  God.  And  also  against 
the  temptation  of  his  wife,  he  retained  his  integrity:  "Dost  ihou 
still  retain  thine  integrity  ?"  Job  ii.  9.  The  devil,  who  by 
God's  permission  stripped  him  of  his  goods  and  health,  yet 
could  not  strip  him  of  his  grace.  As  a  traveller,  when  the  wind 
and  snow  beat  in  his  face,  wraps  his  cloak  more  closely  about 
him  to  preserve  that  and  himself.  Better  we  had  never  made 
profession,  than  afterwards  to  abandon  it;  such  a  whhering 
profession  serves  for  no  other  use  than  to  aggravate  the  crime, 
if  any  of  us  fly  like  a  coward  or  revolt  hke  a  traitor.  What 
profit  will  it  be  to  a  soldier,  if  he  has  withstood  many  assaults 
and  turn  his  back  at  last?  If  we  would  have  God  crown  us  with 
an  imrautable  glory,  we  must  crown  our  beginnings  with  a 
happy  perseverance:  "Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will 
give  thee  a  crown  of  life,"  Rev.  ii.  10.  Not  as  though  this 
were  the  cause  to  merit  itj  but  a  necessary  condition  to  possess 
it.  Constancy  in  good  is  accompanied  with  an  immutability 
of  glory. 

By  an  unchangeable  disposition  to  good  we  should  begin  the 
happiness  of  heaven  upon  earth.  This  is  the  perfection  of 
blessed  spirits,  those  that  are  nearest  to  God, as  angels  and  glo- 
rified souls ;  they  are  immutable,  not  indeed  by  nature,  but  by 
grace ;  yet  not  only  by  a  necessity  of  grace,  but  a  liberty  of  will. 
Grace  will  not  let  them  change;  and  that  grace  does  animate 
their  wills  that  they  would  not  change;  an  immutable  God  Alls 
tiieir  understandings  and  affections,  and  gives  satisfaction  to 
their  desires.  The  saints  when  they  were  below,  tried  other 
things  and  found  them  deficient.    But  now,  they  are  so  fully 
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satisfied  with  the  beatific  vision,  that  if  Satan  should  have  en- 
trance among  the  angels  and  sons  of  God,  it  is  not  likely  he 
should  have  any  infiuence  upon  them;  he  could  not  present  to 
their  understandings  any  thing  that  could,  either  at  the  fint 
glance  or  upon  a  deliberate  view,  be  preferable  to  what  they 
enjoy  and  are  fixed  in. 

Well  then,  let  us  be  immorable  in  the  knowledge  and  lore 
of  Uod.  It  is  the  delight  of  God  to  see  his  creatures  resembte 
bim  in  what  they  are  able.  Let  not  our  affections  to  him  beu 
Jonah's  gourd,  growing  up  one  night  and  withering  the  oert. 
Let  us  not  only  fight  a  good  fight,  but  do  so  till  we  have  fin- 
ished our  course,  and  imitate  God  in  an  unchangeableueas  of 
holy  purposes;  and  to  that  purpose,  examine  ourselves  daily 
what  fixedness  we  have  arrived  unto ;  and  to  prevent  any  temp- 
tation to  a  revolt,  let  us  often  possess  our  minds  with  thoughts 
of  the  immutability  of  God's  nature  and  will,  which  like  fire 
tinder  water,  will  keep  a  good  matter  boiling  up  in  tia,  and 
make  it  both  retain  ana  increase  its  heat. 

Let  (his  doctrine  teach  us  to  have,  recourse  to  God,  and  aim 
at  a  near  conjunction  with  him.  When  our  spirits  begin  to 
flag,  and  acold  anguish  temper  is  drawing  upon  us,  let  ns  go  to 
him,  who  only  can  fix  our  hearts,  and  furnish  us  with  a  bal- 
last to  render  them  steadfast.  As  he  only  is  immutable  in  hit 
nature,  so  he  is  the  only  principle  of  immutabiHiy  as  well  at 
being  in  the  creature.  Without  his  grace,  we  ahali  be  ai 
changeable  in  our  appearances  as  a  chameleon,  and  in  onr 
turnings  as  the  wind.  When  Peter  trusted  in  himself,  be 
changed  to  the  worse:  it  was  his  Master's  recourse  to  God  for 
him  that  preserved  in  him  a  reducing  principle,  which  changed 
htm  again  for  the  better  and  fixed  him  in  it,  Luke  xxii.  32. 

It  will  be  our  interest  to  be  in  conjunction  with  him,  that 
moves  not  about  with  the  heavens,  nor  is  turned  by  the  force 
of  nature,  nor  changed  by  the  accidents  in  the  world;  but  sits 
in  the  heavens,  moving  all  things  by  his  powerful  arm,  accord- 
ing to  his  infinite  skill.  While  we  have  him  for  our  God,  we 
have  his  immutability  as  well  as  any  other  perfection  of  hi) 
nature  for  our  advantage;  the  nearer  we  come  to  him,  the 
more  stability  we  shall  have  in  ourselves;  the  further  from  him, 
the  more  liable  to  change.  The  line  that  is  nearest  to  the  place 
where  it  is  first  fixed,  is  least  subject  to  motion;  the  further  it 
is  stretched  from  it,  the  weaker  it  is,  and  more  liable  to  be  sha- 
ken. Let  us  also  affect  those  things  which  are  nearest  to  him 
in  this  perfection;  the  righteousness  of  Christ  that  shall  never 
wear  out,  and  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  that  shall  never  bum  out; 
by  this  means  what  God  is  infinitely  by  nature,  we  sfaidl  come 
to  be  floitflly  by  grace  immutable,  as  ftir  as  the  capacity  of  a 
creature  can  contain. 
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DISCOURSE  VII. 

on   OOD's   OHKIPRKSEHCS. 


Ths  occasion  of  this  discourse  begins  ver.  16,  where  God 
admonishes  the  people  not  to  hearken  to  the  words  of  the  falsa 
prophets  which  spake  a  vision  of  their  own  heart,  and  not  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord.  They  made  the  people  vain  by 
their  insinuations  of  peace,  when  God  had  proclaimed  war  and 
calamity;  and  uttered  the  dreams  of  their  fancies,  and  not  the 
visioDS  of  the  Lord;  and  so  turned  the  people  from  the  expec- 
tion  of  the  evil  day  which  God  had  threatened:  "They  say 
still  uuto  them  that  despise  me,  The  Lord  hath  said.  Ye  shall 
have  peace ;  and  they  say  unto  every  one  that  waJkeEh  after 
the  imagination  of  liis  own  heart,  No  evil  shall  come  upon 
you,"  ver.  17.  And  they  invalidate  the  prophecies  of  those 
whom  God  had  sent:  "  Who  hath  stood  in  the  counsel  of  the 
Lord,  and  hath  perceived  and  heard  his  word  ?  who  hath 
marked  his  word  and  heard  itP"  "Who  hath  stood  in  the 
counsel  of  the  Lord?"  ver  18.  Are  they  acquainted  with  the 
aeerets  of  God  more  than  we  ?  Who  have  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  if  we  have  not?  Or,  it  may  be  a  continuation  of  God's 
admonition : — Believe  not  those  prophets ;  for  who  of  them 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  God  ?  or  by  what 
means  should  they  learn  his  counsel?  No;  assure  yourselves, 
"a  whirlwind  of  the  Lord  is  gone  forth  in  fury,  even  a  griev- 
ous whirlwind:  it  shall  fall  grievously  upon  the  head  of  the 
wicked,"  ver.  19.  A  whirlwind  shall  come  from  Babylon,  it 
is  just  at  the  door,  and  shall  not  be  blown  over,  it  shall  fall  with 
a  witness  upon  the  wicked  people,  and  the  deceiving  prophets, 
aad  sweep  them  together  into  captivity.  For  ver.  SO  says, 
"  The  anger  of  the  Lord  shall  not  return,  until  he  have  executed, 
and  till  he  hare  performed  the  thoughts  of  his  heart"  My 
fury  shall  not  be  a  childish  fury  that  quickly  languisheth,  but 
shall  accomplish  whatsoever  I  threaten ;  and  burn  so  hot,  as 
not  to  be  cool, till  I  have  satisfiedmy  vengeance;  "in  the  latter 
days  ye  shall  consider  it  perfectly,"  ver.  20;  when  the  storm 
■hall  beat  upon  you,  you  shall  thea  know,  that  the  calamities 
shall  answer  the  words  you  have  heard.  When  (he  conqueror 
•hall  waste  your  grounds,  demolish  your  houses,  and  manacle 
your  hands,  then  shall  you  consider  it,  and  have  the  wishesfrf 
fools,  that  you  had  had  your  eyes  in  your  heads  before;  you 
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shall  then  know  the  falseness  of  your  guides,  and  the  truth  of 
my  prophets,  and  discern  who  stood  in  the  counsel  of  the  Lord, 
and  shall  suhscribe  ro  the  messages  I  have  sent  you. 

Some  understand  this  not  only  of  the  Babylonbh  caplirity, 
but  refer  it  to  the  time  of  Christ,  and  the  false  doctrine  of  men's 
own  righteousness  in  opposition  to  the  righteousness  of  God; 
understanding  (his  verse  to  be  partly  a  threatening  of  wrath, 
which  shall  end  in  an  advantage  to  the  Jews,  who  shall  in  the 
latter  time  consider  the  falseness  of  their  notions  about  a  legal 
righteousness.  Thus  they  make  it  a  promise;  they  shall  then 
know  the  intent  of  the  Scripture,  and  in  the  latter  days,  the 
latter  end  of  the  world,  when  time  shall  be  near  the  rolling  up, 
they  shall  reflect  upon  themselves;  ihey  shall  look  upon  hioi 
whom  they  have  pierced;  and  till  these  latter  days,  they  shall 
be  hardened,  and  believe  nothing  of  evangelical  truths. 

Now  God  denies  that  he  sent  those  prophets ;  "  I  have  not 
sent  these  prophets,  yet  they  ran:  I  have  not  spoken  to  them, 
yet  they  prophesied,"  ver.  21.  They  have  intruded  themselves 
without  a  commission  from  me,  whatsoever  their  brags  are. 
The  reason  to  prove  it  is,  if  they  had  stood  in  my  counsel,  if 
Uiey  had  beeu  instructed  and  inspired  by  me,  they  would  have 
caused  my  people  to  hear  my  words ;  they  would  have  ref- 
lated themselves  according  to  my  word,  and  have  turned  them 
from  their  evil  way,  ver.  22:  that  is,  endeavoured  to  shake 
down  their  false  confidences  of  peace,  and  make  them  sensible 
of  their  false  notions  of  me  and  my  ways.  Now  because  thoae 
false  prophets  could  not  be  so  impudent  as  to  boast,  that  ibejr 
prophesied  in  the  name  of  God,  when  they  had  not  commis- 
sion from  him,  unless  they  had  some  secret  sentiment,  that 
they  and  their  intentions  were  hid  from  the  knowledge  and  eye 
of  God ;  he  adds,  "  Am  I  a  God  at  hand,  and  not  a  God  afar 
off?  Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places  that  I  shall  not  see 
him?  ver.  23,  24.  Have  I  not  the  power  of  seeing  and  know- 
ing what  they  do,  what  Ihey  design,  what  they  think?  Why 
should  I  not  have  such  a  power,  since  I  fill  heaven  and  earth 
by  my  essence?  "  Am  I  a  God  at  hand,  and  not  a  God  afar 
off?"  He  excludes  here  the  doctrine  of  those  that  excluded 
the  providence  of  God  from  extending  itself  to  the  inferior 
things  of  the  earth;  which  error  was  ancient,  as  ancient  as  the 
time  of  Job,  as  appears  by  their  opinion,  that  God's  eyes  were 
hoodwinked  and  muffled  by  the  thickness  of  the  clouds,  and 
could  not  pierce  through  their  dark  and  dense  body:  "  Thick 
clouds  are  a  covering  to  him,  that  he  seeth  not,"  Job.  xxu.  14. 

Some  refer  it  to  time.'  Do  you  imagine  me  a  God  new 
framed  like  your  idols,  beginning  a  little  time  ago,  and  not 
existing  before  the  foundation  of  the  woild;  yea,  from  etet- 
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Bi(y?  ^A  God  afar  off,"  ftirther than  your  aciHestunderMand- 
ings  can  reach?  I  am  of  a  longer  standing,  and  yoii  on^fit  to 
know  my  niajosly.  Biit  it  rather  refers  lo  place  than  lime. 
Do  you  think  I  do  not  behold  every  thing  in  the  earth,  as  welt 
as  in  heaven?  Am  I  locked  np  within  the  walls  of  my  palace, 
and  cannot  peep  out  to  behold  the  things  done  in  the  world  ? 
Or  that  I  am  so  lintced  to  pleasure  in  the  place  of  my  glory,  as 
earthly  kings  are  in  their  courts,  (hat  1  have  no  mind  or  leisure 
to  take  notice  of  the  carriage  of  men  upon  earth?  God  does 
Dot  say,  he  was  afar  off,  but  only  gives  an  account  of  the  in* 
ward  thoughts  of  their  minds,  or  at  leaet,  of  the  language  ex- 
pressed by  their  actions. 

The  interrogation  carries  in  it  a  strortg  affirmation,  and 
assures  us  more  of  God's  care,  and  the  folly  of  men  in  not  con- 
sidering it.  "Am  I  a  God  at  hand,  and  not  a  God  afar  olf ? 
Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places?"  (Heb.  in  hiddennesaes, 
in  the  deepest  cells.)  Whati  are  you  besotted  by  your  base 
lusts,  that  you  think  me  a  God  careless,  ignorant,  blind,  that  I 
oan  see  nothing  but  as  a  purblind  man,  what  is  very  near  my 
eye?  Are  you  so  out  of  your  wits,  that  you  imagine  you  can 
deceive  me?  Does  not  all  your  behaviour  speak  such  a  senti- 
ment to  lie  secret  in  your  heart,  though  not  formed  into  a  full 
conception,  yet  testified  by  your  actions?  No,  you  are  much 
mistaken,  it  is  impossible  but  that  I  should  see  and  know  all 
things,  since  I  am  present  with  all  things,  and  am  not  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  things  on  earth  than  from  ^  things 
in  heaven;  for  I  fill  all  that  vast  fabric  wliich  is  divided  into 
those  two  parts  of  heaven  and  earth:  and  that  he  has  such  an 
infinite  essence,  cannot  be  distant,  cannot  be  ignorant;  nothing 
<»n  be  far  from  his  eyes,  since  every  thing  is  so  near  to  his 


So  that  it  is  an  elegant  expression  of  the  omniscience  of  God, 
and  a  strong  argument  for  it.  He  asserts,  first,  the  universality 
of  his  knowledge;  but  lest  they  should  mistake,  and  confine 
his  presence  only  to  heaven,  he  adds,  that  he  fills  heaven  and 
earth.  I  do  not  see  things  so,  as  if  I  were  in  one  place,  and 
the  things  seen  in  another,  as  it  is  with  man;  bnt  whatsoever  I 
see,  I  see  not  without  myself;  because  every  comer  of  heaven 
and  earth  is  filled  by  me.  He  that  fills  all,  must  needa  s«e  and 
know  all. 

And  indeed,  men  that  question  the  knowledge  of  God,  vould 
be  more  convinced  by  the  doctrine  of  his  immediate  presence 
vith  them.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  design  and  manner  of 
arguing  in  this  place.  Nothing  is  remote  from  my  knowledge, 
because  nothing  is  distant  from  my  presence. 

"  I  fill  heaven  and  earth;"  he  does  not  say,  I  am  in  heaven 
Vol.  L— 68 
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and  earth,  but  I  fill  heaven  and  earth,  that  is,  say  some,'  with 
my  knowledge;  others,  with  my  auihorUy,  or  my  power.  But, 

The  word  "filling"  cannot  properly  be  referred  to  the  act  of 
understanding  and  will.  A  presence  by  knowledge  is  to  be 
granted,  but  to  say  such  a  presence  fills  a  place,  is  an  impro- 
per speech.  Knowledge  is  not  enough  to  constitute  a  pre- 
sence. 

A  man  at  London  knows  there  is  such  a  city  as  Paris,  and 
knows  many  things  in  it;  can  he  be  concluded  therefore  to  ba 
present  in  Paris,  or  fill  any  place  there,  or  be  present  with  the 
things  he  knows  there?  If  I  know  any  thing  to  be  distant  from 
me,  how  can  it  be  present  with  me?  For  by  knowing  it  to  bo 
distant,  I  know  it  not  to  be  present.  Besides,  Jil/itig  heaven  and 
earth,  is  distingui^ed  here  from  knowing  or  seeing.  His  pre- 
sence is  rendered  as  an  argument  to  prove  his  knowledge.  Now 
a  proposition,  and  the  proof  of  that  proposition,  are  distinct, 
and  not  the  same. 

It  cannot  be  imagined  that  God  should  prove  idemptr  idem, 
"  the  same  by  the  same,"  as  we  say;  for  what  would  be  the 
import  of  the  speech  then?  I  know  all  things,  I  see  all  things, 
because  I  know  and  see  alt  things.'  The  Holy  Ghost  here 
accommodates  himself  to  the  capacity  of  men;  because  we 
know  that  a  man  sees  and  knows  that  which  is  done,  where  he 
is  corporeally  present;  so  he  proves  that  God  knows  all  things 
that  are  done  in  the  most  secret  caverns  of  the  heart,  because 
he  is  every  where  in  heaven  and  earth,  as  light  is  every  where 
in  the  air,  and  air  every  where  in  the  world.  Hence  the  schools 
use  the  term  repietivi  (before  explained)  for  the  presence  of 
God. 

Nor  by  filling  of  heaven  and  earth  is  meant  his  authority 
and  power.  It  would  be  improperly  said  of  a  king,  that,  in 
regard  of  the  government  of  his  kingdom,  is  every  where  by 
his  authority,  that  he  fills  all  the  cities  and  countries  of  his  do- 
minions. "  I,  do  not  I  fill?"*  That  "  I"  notes  the  essence  of 
God,  as  distinguished,  according  to  our  capacity,  from  ihe  per- 
fections pertaining  to  his  essence;  and  is  in  reason  better  refer* 
red  to  the  substance  of  God  than  to  those  things  we  conceive 
as  attributes  in  him.  Besides,  were  it  meant  only  of  his  au- 
thority or  power,  the  argument  would  not  run  well.  I  see  all 
things,  because  my  authority  and  power  fills  heaven  and  earth. 
Power  does  not  always  rightly  infer  knowledge,  no,  not  in  a 
rational  agent.  Many  things  in  a  kingdom  are  done  by  the 
authority  of  the  king,  that  never  arrive  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  king.  Many  things  in  us  are  done  by  the  power  of  our 
souls,  which  yet  we  have  not  a  distinct  knowledge  of  in  oui 

■  TuM  pen^ouit,  Inm  «ffioacil.  Grot 
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understandings.  There  are  many  motions  in  sleep,  by  the 
virtue  of  the  soul  informing  the  body,  that  we  have  not  so  much 
as  a  simple  knowledge  of  in  otir  minds.  Knowledge  is  not 
lightly  inferred  from  power,  or  power  from  knowledge. 

By  filling  heaven  and  earth  is  meant  therefore  aJilHng  it 
with  his  essence.  No  place  can  be  imagined  that  is  deprived 
of  (he  presence  of  God ;  and  therefore  when  the  Scripture  any 
where  speaks  of  the  presence  of  Ood,  it  joins  heaven  and  earth 
together;  he  so  fills  them,  ihat  there  is  no  place  without  him. 
We  do  not  say  a  vessel  is  full,  so  long  as  there  is  any  space  to 
contain  more.  Not  a  part  of  heaven,  nor  a  part  of  earth,  but 
the  whole  heaven,  the  whole  earth,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
If  he  were  only  in  one  part  of  heaven,  or  one  part  of  earth; 
nay,  if  there  were  any  part  of  heaven  or  any  part  of  earth  void 
of  him,  be  could  not  be  said  to  fill  them.  1  fill  heaven  and 
earth;  not  a  part  of  me  fills  one  place,  and  another  part  of  me 
fills  another;  but  I,  God,  fill  heaven  and  earth;  I  am  whola 
God  filling  the  heaven,  and  whole  God  filling  the  earth.  I  fill 
heaven,  and  yet  fill  earth;  I  fill  earth,  and  yet  fill  heaven,  and 
fill  heaven  and  earth  at  one  and  the  same  time.  God  fills  his 
own  works,  a  heathen  philosopher  says.' 

Here  is  then  a  description  of  God's  presence. — By  power;  Am 
I  not  a  God  afar  ofi"?  a  God  in  the  extension  of  his  arm.  By 
knowledge;  Shall  I  not  see  them? — By  essence,  as  an  undenia- 
ble ground  for  inferring  the  two  former;  I  fill  heaven  and  earth. 

Doctrine.  God  is  essentially  every  where  present  in  heaven 
and  earth. 

If  God  be,  he  must  be  some  where;  that  which  is  no  where, 
is  nothing.  Since  God  is,  he  is  in  the  world;  not  in  one  part  of 
it,  for  then  he  were  circumscribed  by  il:  if  in  the  world,  and 
only  there,  though  it  be  a  great  space,  he  were  also  limited. 
Some  therefore  said,  God  was  every  where,  and  no  where.* 
No  where,  that  is,  not  bounded  by  any  place,  nor  receiving 
from  any  place  any  thing  for  his  preservation  or  sustainment. 
He  is  every  where,  because  no  creature,  either  body  or  spirit, 
can  exclude  the  presence  of  his  essence ;  for  he  is  not  only  near, 
but  in  every  thing;  "In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being,"  Acts  xvii.  28.  Not  absent  from  any  thing,  but 
so  present  with  them,  that  they  live  and  move  in  him,  and 
move  more  in  God  than  in  the  air  or  earth  wherein  they  are; 
nearer  to  us  than  our  fiesh  to  our  bones,  than  the  air  to  our 
breath;  he  cannot  be  far  from  them  that  live  and  have  every 
motion  in  him.  The  apostle  does  not  say,  by  him,  but  in  him. 
Id  show  the  inwardness  of  his  presence. 

As  eternity  is  the  perfection  whereby  he  has  neither  begin- 

■  Seneca  de  BeiteGe.  lib.  4.  c«p.  8.    IpM  opui  mam  implM. 
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lung  Dor  end;  immutability  the  perfecttoa  whereby  be  hai 
neither  increase,  nor  diminotion ;  bo  immensity  or  omnipreaeoce 
is  (hat  whereby  he  haa  neither  bounds  nor  limilation.  As  be  ii 
in  all  time,  yet  so  as  to  be  above  time ;  so  is  he  in  all  places,  yet 
vo  aa  to  be  above  limitation  by  any  place.  It  was  a  good  ex- 
pression of  a  heathen  to  illustrate  this,  that  God  is  a  spbere  or 
circle,  whose  centre  is  every  where,  and  circumference  no  where; 
His  meaning  was,  that  the  essence  of  God  was  indivisible ;  that 
is,  eould  not  be  divided.  It  cannot  be  said,  bere  and  there  tht 
lines  of  it  terminate;  it  islike  a  line  diawnout  in  infinite  spaces, 
that  no  point  can  be  conceived  where  its  length  and  breadth 
end.  The  sea  is  a  vast  mass  of  waters ;  yet  to  that  it  is  said. 
Hitherto  riialt  thou  go  and  no  further.  But  it  cannot  be  said 
of  God's  e»ence,  Hitherto  it  reaches,  and  no  further,  here  it  ii, 
and  there  it  is  not  It  is  plain,  that  God  is  thus  immeiue,  be- 
cause he  is  infinite ;  we  have  reason  and  Scripture  to  assent  to 
it,  though  we  osnaot  conceive  it.  We  know  that  God  is  eter- 
nal, though  eternity  is  too  great  to  be  measured  by  the  short 
line  of  a  created  understanding.  We  caouot  conceive  the  vaat- 
ness  and  glory  of  the  heavens,  much  less  that  which  is  so  great 
as  to  fill  heaven  and  earth,  yea,  not  to  be  contained  in  tfas 
heaven  of  heavens,  l  Kings  vUi.  87. 

Things  are  said  to  be  presmi,  or  in  plaee, 

Circumacriptivif  as  circumscribed.  This  belongs  to  things 
that  have  quantity,  as  bodies  that  are  encompassed  by  that  place 
wherein  they  are;  and  a  body  fills  but  one  particular  space 
wherein  it  is,  and  the  space  is  commensurate  to  every  part  of  it, 
and  every  member  has  a  distinct  place:  the  band  is  not  in  the 
same  particular  space  that  the  foot  or  head  is. 

Definitive,  which  belongs  to  angels  and  spirits,  which  are 
said  to  be  in  a  point,  yet  so  as  that  they  cannot  be  said  lo  be  in 
another  at  the  same  time. 

Sepleiivi,  filling  all  places;  this  belongs  only  to  God.  As  be 
is  not  roeasured  by  time,  so  ha  is  not  limited  by  place. '  A  body 
or  spirit,  because  finite,  fills  but  one  space ;  God,  becauEs  infi- 
nite, fills  all,  yet  so  as  not  to  be  contained  in  them,  as  wine  and 
water  iain  a  vessel.  Heia  from  the  height  of  the  heaven  to  the 
bottom  of  the  deeps,  in  every  point  of  Iha  world,  and  in  lb* 
whole  circle  of  it,  yet  not  limited  by  it,  but  beyond  it. 

Now  this  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  wisest  in  the  wcrld. 

Some  indeed  had  other  notions  of  God.  The  more  igoorant 
sort  of  the  Jews  confined  him  to  the  temple:'  and  God  intimates 
that  they  had  such  a  thought,  when  he  asserts  his  presence  in 
heaven  and  earth,  in  opposition  to  the  temple  they  built  as  his 
house,  and  the  place  of  his  rest;'  and  the  idolaters  among  them 
thought  their  gods  might  be  at  a  distance  from  them,  which 
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Eliu  intimatM  in  the  aooff  be  puts  apon  Uwoi,  **  Ctj  aload,  for 
be  is  a  god,"  meaning  Baal;  either  he  bulking,  or  be  is  pursu- 
ing, or  he  is  in  a  joDmey,"  1  Kings  zriiL  27;  and  they  follow 
his  advice,  and  ciied  Louder,  ver.  28;  whereby  it  is  evident,  ihey 
looked  not  on  it  as  a  nuxik,  but  as  a  truth.  And  the  Syriaiu 
called  the  God  of  Israel  the  God  of  the  bitb,  as  though  bu  pre- 
sence were  fixed  there,  and  not  in  the  valleys,  1  Kings  zx.  23; 
and  their  own  gods  in  the  valleys,  and  not  in  the  mooDtainB; 
they  fancied  every  god  to  have  a  particnlar  dominion  and  pre- 
sence in  one  place,  and  not  in  another;  and  bounded  the  terri- 
tories of  their  gods,  as  they  did  those  of  their  princes.  ■  And 
some  thought  him  tied  to  and  shut  up  in  their  temples  and 
groves  wherein  they  woiebipped  Mm.*  Some  of  them  thought 
God  to  be  confined  to  heaven,  and  therefore  sacrificed  upon  the 
highest  DQountaiDS,  that  the  steam  might  ascend  nearer  beaven, 
and  their  praises  he  heard  better  in  thoee  places  which  were 
nearest  to  the  habitation  of  God.  But  the  wiser  Jews  acknow- 
ledged it;  and  therefore  called  Godplace,*  whereby  they  deno- 
ted his  immeasity;  he  was  not  contained  in  any  place,  every 
part  of  the  world  subsists  by  him:  he  was  a  place  to  himself 
greater  than  any  thing  made  by  him.  And  the  wiser  heathen 
acknowledged  it  also. 

One  calls  God  a  mind  passing  through  the  universal  nature 
of  things;'  another,  that  be  was  infinite  and  immetue  air;* 
another,  tliat  it  is  as  natural  to  think  that  God  is  every  where^ 
aa  to  think  that  God  is.  Heoce  they  called  God  the  soul  of  the 
world,  that  as  iho  soul  is  in  every  part  of  the  body,  to  qaickeu 
it,  so  is  God  in  every  part  of  the  world,  to  support  it. 

And  there  are  some  f esemblances  of  this  in  the  world,  though 
no  creature  can  fully  resemble  God  in  any  one  perfection;  for 
then  it  would  not  be  a  creature,  but  God.  fint  air  and  hght 
are  some  weak  resemblances  of  it;  air  is  in  all  the  spaces  of  the 
world,  in  the  pores  of  all  bodies,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
extends  itself  from  the  lowest  earth  to  the  highest  regions;  and 
the  heavens  Ihemeelves  are  probably  nothing  else  but  a  refiued 
kind  of  air;  and  light  diffuseth  itself  through  the  whole  air,  and 
every  part  of  it  is  truly  light,  aa  every  part  of  the  air  is  truly 
sir;  and  thottgh  they  seem  to  be  mingled  bother,  yet  they  are 
distinct  tilings,  and  not  of  the  same  essence.  So  is  the  essence 
of  God  in  the  whole  world,  not  by  diffusion  as  air  or  light;  not 
mixed  with  any  creature;  but  remaining  distinct  from  the 
essence  of  any  created  being.  Now  when  this  has  been  owned 
by  men  instructed  only  in  the  echool  of  nature,  it  is  a  greater 
ahame  to  any  acquainted  with  the  Scripture,  to  deny  it. 

■  Med.  Diatrlb.  »oL  1.  p.  71,  73.  *  Dwght,  Analec  eicor*.  61. 113. 

•  Grot  opon  Mu.  t.  16.  Mmm.  C«ntn  Virfk.  Ub.  t.  up.  97.  p.  494. 
«  Vid>  Uinnt.  EU.  p.  W.  •  Plotiii.  BnMd  S.  lib.  5.  «^  «■ 
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1.  For  the  understanding  of  this,  there  diall  be  some  propo- 
sitions premised  in  general. 

Prop.  (1.)  This  is  negatively  to  be  understood.  Our  know- 
ledge of  God  is  most  by  withdrawing  from  him,  or  denying  to 
him,  in  our  conception,  any  weaknesses  or  imperfections  in  the 
creature.  As  the  infiniteness  of  God  is  a  denial  of  limitatioB 
of  being,  so  immensity  or  omnipresence  is  a  denial  of  limilstioa 
of  place.  And  when  we  say,  God  is  totus,  "  whole"  in  every 
place,  we  must  understand  it  thus,  that  he  is  not  every  where 
by  parts,  as  bodies  are,  as  air  and  light  are;  he  is  every  where, 
that  is,  his  nature  has  no  bounds,  he  is  not  tied  to  any  place,  as 
the  creature  is,  who  when  he  is  present  in  one  place,  is  absent 
from  another.  As  no  place  can  be  without  God,  so  no  place 
can  compass  and  contain  him. 

Prop.  (2.)  There  is  an  influential  omnipresence  of  God. 

Universal  with  all  creatures.  He  is  present  with  ali  ihiogs 
by  his  authority,  because  all  things  are  subject  to  him;  by  his 
power,  because  all  things  are  sustained  by  him;  by  his  know- 
ledge, because  all  things  are  naked  before  him.  He  is  present 
in  the  world,  as  a  king  is  in  all  parts  of  his  kingdom  regally 
present:  providentially  present  with  all,  since  his  care  ezienib 
to  the  meanest  of  his  creatures.  His  power  reaches  all,  and 
his  knowledge  pierces  all. 

As  every  thing  in  the  world  was  created  by  God,  so  every 
thing  in  the  world  is  preserved  by  God ;  and  since  preservsiioit 
is  not  wholly  distinct  from  creation,  it  is  necessary  God  should 
be  present  with  every  thing  while  he  preserves  if,  as  well  as 
present  with  it  when  he  created  it.  "  Thou  preservest  man  and 
beast,"  Psal.  zxxvi.  6,  "  He  upholds  alt  things  by  the  word  of 
his  power,"  Heb.  i.  3.  There  is  a  virtue  sustaining  every  crea^ 
ture,  that  it  may  not  fall  back  into  that  nothing  from  whence  it 
was  elevated  by  the  power  of  God.  All  those  natural -virtues 
we  call  the  principles  of  operation,  are  fountains  springing  from 
his  goodness  and  power;  all  things  are  acted  and  managed  by 
him,  as  well  as  preserved  by  him;  and  in  this  sense  God  is  pre- 
sent with  all  creatures;  for  whatsoever  acts  another,  is  present 
with  that  which  it  acts,  by  sending  forth  some  virtue  and  influ- 
ence, whereby  it  acts.  If  free  agents  do  not  only  live,  but  move 
in  him,  and  by  him,  Acts  zvii.  38,  much  more  are  the  motions 
of  other  natural  agents,  by  a  virtue  communicated  to  them,  and 
upheld  in  them  in  the  time  of  their  acting.  This  virtual  pre- 
sence of  God  is  evident  to  our  sense,  a  presence  we  feel;  his 
essential  presence  is  evident  to  our  reason.  This  influential 
presence  may  be  compared  to  that  of  tha  sun,  which,  though  at 
80  great  a  distance  from  the  earth,  is  present  in  the  air  and 
earth  by  its  light,  and  within  the  earth  by  its  influence  in  coa- 
cocting  those  metals  which  are  in  the  bowels  of  it,  without  be- 
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ing  substantially  with  either  of  them.  God  is  thus  so  intimate 
with  every  creature,  that  there  is  oot  the  least  particle  of  any 
creature,  but  the  marks  of  his  power  and  goodness  are  seen  in 
it,  and  his  goodness  does  attend  them,  and  is  more  swift  in  its 
effluxes  than  the  breaking  out  of  light  from  the  sun,  which  yet 
are  more  swift  than  can  be  declared.  But  to  say  he  is  in  the 
world  only  by  his  virtue,  is  to  acknowledge  only  the  effects  of 
his  power  and  wisdom  in  the  world,  that  his  eye  sees  all,  his 
arm  supports  all,  his  goodness  nourishes  all,  but  himself  and  his 
essence  at  a  distance  from  them:'  and  so  the  soul  of  man,  accord- 
ing to  its  measure,  would  have  in  some  kind  a  more  excellent 
manner  of  presence  in  the  body,  than  God  according  to  the  infi- 
niteuess  of  his  being  with  his  creatures;  for  that  does  not  only 
communicate  life  to  the  body,  but  is  actually  present  with  it, 
and  spreads  its  whole  essence  through  the  body  and  every 
member  of  it.  All  grant,  that  God  is  efficaciously  in  every 
creek  of  the  world;  but  some  say  he  is  only  substantially  in 
heaven. 

It  is  also  limited  to  such  subjects  that  are  capacitated  for 
this  or  that  kind  of  presence.  Yet  it  is  an  omnipresence,  be- 
cause it  is  a  presence  in  all  the  subjects  capacitated  for  it;  thus 
there  is  a  special  providential  presence  of  God  with  some,  in 
assisting  them  when  he  sets  them  on  work  as  his  instruments  for 
some  special  service  in  the  world:  as  with  Cyrus,  "  I  will  go  be- 
fore thee,  Isa.  zlv.  £;"  and  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Alexan- 
der, whom  he  protected,  and  directed  to  execute  his  counsels 
in  the  world ;  such  a  presence  Judas  and  others^  had  in  the 
working  of  miracles  who  shall  not  enjoy  his  glorious  pre- 
sence. Besides,'  as  there  is  an  effective  presence  of  God 
with  all  creatures,  because  be  produced  them,  and  preserves 
them ;  so  there  is  an  objective  presence  of  God  with  rational 
creatures,  because  he  offers  himself  to  them,  to  be  known  and 
loved  by  them.  He  is  near  to  wicked  men  in  the  offers  of 
his  grace;  "Call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is  near,'*  Isa.  Iv.  6, 
Besides,  there  is  a  gracious  presence  of  God  with  his  people  in 
whom  he  dwells,  and  makes  his  abode,  as  in  a  temple  conse- 
crated to  him  by  the  graces  of  the  Spirit.  "  We  will  come  unto 
him,"  that  is,  the  Father  and  the  Son,  "and  make  our  abode 
with  him,"  John  xiv.  23.  He  is  present  with  all  by  the 
presence  of  his  Divinity,  bot  only  in  his  saints  by  a  presence  of 
a  gracious  efficacy ;  he  walks  in  the  midst  of  the  golden  candle- 
sticks, and  has  dignified  the  congregation  of  his  people  with  the 
title  of  Jehovah  Shammah,  "  The  Lord  is  there,"  Ezek.  xlviii. 
35.    "In  Salem  is  his  tabernacle,  and  his  dwelling-place  in 

•  "In  Iby  Dame  we  have  doo«  mtvf  wondwftil  wwk*,"  Matt.  ni.  83. 

*  C4i«ttn  in  Aqnin.  pu.  1.  qo.  a  artio.  3. 
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ZioD,"  PsrI.  IzxtL  2.  As  be  filled  die  tabernacle,  m  he  doei 
the  church  with  the  signs  of  bis  preseooe;  this  is  not  the  pre- 
sence wherewith  he  fills  heaven  and  earth.  His  Spirit  is  not 
bestowed  upoa  all,  to  reside  in  their  hearts,  enlighten  their 
minds,  aod  bedew  them  with  refreshing  comforts.  When  tba 
apostle  speaks  of  God's  being  above  all,  and  through  alt,  Eph. 
It.  6,  above  all  in  his  majesty,  through  all  in  his  providence; 
he  does  not  appropriate  that,  as  he  does  what  follows,  "  and  in 
you  all ;"  in  you  all  by  a  special  grace:  as  God  was  apeciallf 
present  with  Christ  by  the  grace  of  union,  «o  be  is  specially 
present  with  his  people  by  the  grace  of  regeneration.  So  there 
are  several  manifestations  of  bis  pretence;  he  has  a  presence  of 
glory  in  heaven  whereby  he  comforts  the  saints;  a  presence  of 
wrath  in  hell,  whereby  he  torments  the  damned:  in  heaven  be 
is  a  God  spreading  his  beams  of  light;  in  hell,  a  God  distribut* 
ing  his  strokes  of  justice;  by  the  one  he  fills  heaven,  by  the 
other  he  fills  hell;  by  bis  piovidence  aod  osseoice  he  fills  both 
heaven  and  earth. 

Prop.  {3.)  There  is  an  essential  presence  of  Ood  in  the 
world.  He  is  not  only  every  where,  by  his  power  upboldiog 
the  creatures,  by  his  wisdom  understanding  them,  but  byhn 
essence  containing  them.  That  any  thing  is  essentially  present 
any  where,  it  has  from  God;  God  is  therefore  much  more  pre- 
sent every  where,  for  he  caiuMit  give  that  which  be  has  not 

[1.]  He  is  esoentially  present  in  all  places.'  It  is  oa  reatoos- 
hie  to  think  the  essence  of  God  to  be  every  where,  as  to  be 
always;  immensity  is  as  rational  as  eternity;  that  indivisible 
essence  which  reaches  through  all  times,  may  as  well  reach 
ihroujh  all  places.  It  is  mora  excetieDt  to  be  always,  than  (« 
be  every  where;  fiirto  be  always  in  duration  is  intrinsical;  t« 
be  everywhere  is  extrinsic;  if  the  greater  belongs  (o  God,  why 
not  the  less  ?  As  all  times  are  a  tneoient  to  bis  eternity,  so  «J1 
places  are  as  a  point  to  his  essence:  as  he  is  larger  than  all  time, 
90  he  is  Taster  than  all  place.  The  nations  of  the  world  aia  to 
him  as  the  dust  of  the  balance,  or  drop  of  a  bucket,  Isa.  zL  15. 
the  nations  are  accounted  as  the  small  dust.  The  eeseiKe  of 
Ood  may  well  be  thought  to  be  present  every  where  with  tint 
which  is  no  more  than  a  grain  of  dust  to  faim,  and  in  all  thoM 
isles,  which  if  put  together,  are  a  very  liule  thing  in  his  hsnd: 
therefore  says  a  learned  Jew,*  if  a  iBao  were  set  in  the  highest 
heavens,  he  would  not  be  nearer  to  the  essence  of  God  than  if 
be  were  in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Why  may  not  the  presence 
of  God  in  the  world  be  as  noble  as  that  of  the  soul  in  the  body, 
which  is  generally  granted  to  be  essmtially  in  every  part  of  lbs 
body  of  man,  which  is  but  a  little  world;  and  animates  every 
member  by  its  actual  presence,  though  it  exerts  not  the  same 
■  Fksiii.  t  HaiacrtdM. 
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^>eration  in  erery  part  ?  *  The  world  is  less  to  the  Creator, 
than  the  body  to  the  soul ;  and  needs  more  the  presence  of  God, 
than  the  body  needs  the  presence  of  the  soul.  That  glorious 
body  of  the  sun  visits  every  part  of  the  habitable  earlti  in 
twenty-four  hours  by  its  beams;  which  reaches  the  troughs  of 
the  lowest  valleys,  as  well  as  the  pinnacles  of  the  highest 
mountains;  must  we  not  acknowledge  in  the  Creator  of  this 
sun  an  infinite  greater  proportion  of  presence?  Is  it  not  as 
easy  with  the  essence  of  God  to  overspread  the  whole  body  of 
heaven  and  earth,  as  it  is  for  the  sun  to  pierce  and  diffuse  itself 
through  (he  whole  air  between  it  and  the  earth,  and  send  up  its 
Ught  also  as  far  to  the  regions  above?  So  we  not  see  some- 
thing like  it  in  sounds  and  voices  ?  Is  not  the  same  sound  of  a 
trumpet,  or  any  other  musical  instrument,  at  the  first  breaking 
out  of  a  blast,  in  several  places  within  such  a  compass  at  the 
same  time  ?  Does  not  every  ear  that  hears  it,  receive  alike  the 
whole  sound  of  it?  And  fragrant  odours  scented  in  several 
places  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  manner ;  and  the  oi^aa 
proper  for  smelling  takes  in  the  same  in  every  person  within 
the  compass  of  it  ?  How  far  is  the  noise  of  thunder  heard 
alike  to  every  ear,  in  places  something  distant  from  one  an- 
other!  And  do  we  daily  find  such  a  manner  of  presence  in 
those  things  of  so  low  a  concern,  and  not  imagine  a  kind  of 
presence  of  God  greater  than  all  those  ?  Is  the  sound  of  thun- 
der, the  voiee  of  God  els  it  is  called,  every  where  in  such  a 
eompass,  and  shall  not  the  essence  of  an  infinite  God  be  much 
more  every  where?  Those  that  would  confine  the  essence  of 
God  only  to  heaven,  and  exclude  it  from  the  earth,  run  into 
great  inconveniences.  It  may  be  demanded  whether  he  be  in 
one  part  of  the  heavens,  or  in  the  whole  vast  body  of  them? 
If  in  one  part  of  them,  his  essence  is  bounded;  if  he  moves 
from  that  part,  he  b  mutable,  for  he  changes  a  place  wherein 
he  was  for  another  wherein  he  was  not.  If  he  be  always  fixed 
in  oue  part  of  the  heavens,  such  a  notion  would  render  him 
little  better  than  a  living  statue.*  If  he  be  in  the  whole  heaven, 
why  cannot  his  essence  possess  a  greater  space  than  the  whole 
heavens  which  are  so  vast  ?  How  comes  he  to  be  confined 
within  the  compass  of  that,  since  the  whole  heaven  compasses 
the  earth  ?  If  he  be  in  the  whole  heaven,  he  is  in  places  fur- 
ther distant  one  from  another,  than  any  ^art  of  the  earth  can  be 
from  the  heavens;  since  the  earth  is  like  a  centre  in  the  midst 
of  a  circle,  it  must  be  nearer  to  every  part  of  the  circle  than 
some  parts  of  the  circle  can  be  lo  one  another.  If  therefore 
his  essence  possesses  the  whole  heavens,  no  reason  can  be  ren- 
dered why  he  does  not  also  possess  the  earth,  since  also  the 
earth  is  but  a  httle  point  in  comparison  of  the  vastnesa  of  the 
I  FiciD.  ■  Hwnbeck,  Bonn,  put  L  p.  303. 
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heavens;  if  therefore  he  be  in  every  part  of  the  hearens,  why 
not  in  every  part  of  the  earth? 

This  Scripture  is  plain,  "  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit? 
or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence?  If  I  ascend  op  into 
heavfln,  Ihou  art  there:  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thoa 
art  there.  If  t  take  the  wings  of  (he  morning,  and  dwell  in 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead 
me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me,"  Psal,  cxxxix.  7 — 9,  If 
he  be  in  heaven,  earth,  hell,  sea,  he  fills  all  places  wilh  his 
presence;  his  presence  is  here  asserted  in  places  the  most  di»- 
tant  from  one  another;  all  the  places  then  between  heaven  and 
earth  are  possessed  by  his  presence.  It  is  not  meant  of  his 
knowledge,  for  that  the  Psalmist  had  spoken  of  before,  ver.  9, 
3.  "Thou  understand  est  my  thought  afar  off — and  art  ac- 
quainted wilh  all  my  ways."  Besides,  "thou  art  there," not 
thy  wisdom  or  knowledge;  but  thou,  thy  essence,  not  only  thy 
virtue.  For  having  before  spoken  of  his  omniscience,  he  proves 
that  such  knowledge  could  not  be  in  God,  unless  he  were  pre- 
sent in  his  essence  in  all  places,  so  as  to  be  excluded  from  none: 
he  fills  the  depths  of  hell,  the  extension  of  the  earth,  and  iho 
heights  of  the  heavens.  When  the  Scripture  mentions  the 
power  of  God  only,  it  expresses  it  by  hand  or  arm;  but  when 
It  mentions  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  does  not  intend  the  third 
person  in  the  Trinity,  it  signifies  the  nature  and  essence  of  God: 
and  so  here,  when  he  says,  "Whhher  shall  I  go  from  ihy 
Spirit,"  he  adds  exegetically,  "whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy 
presence,"  (or  Heb.  face,)  and  the  face  of  God  in  Scripture 
signifies  the  essence  of  God.  "  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face," 
and  "my  face  shall  not  be  seen,"  Exod.  xxxiii.  20.  23;  the 
effects  of  his  power,  wisdom,  providence  are  seen,  which  are 
his  back  parts,  but  not  his  face;  the  effects  of  his  power  and 
wisdom  are  seen  in  the  world,  but  his  essence  is  invisible;  and 
this  the  Psalmist  elegantly  expresses.  Had  I  wings  endued 
with  as  mnch  quickness  as  the  first  dawnings  of  (he  morning 
light,  or  the  first  darts  of  any  sunbeam  that  spreads  itself 
through  the  hemisphere,  and  passes  many  miles  in  aa  short  a 
Space  as  I  can  think  a  thought,  X  should  find  thy  presence  in 
all  places  before  me,  and  could  not  fly  out  of  the  infinite  com- 
pass of  thy  essence. 

[2.]  He  is  essentially  present  with  all  creatures.  If  he  be 
in  all  places,  it  follows  that  he  is  wilh  all  creatures  in  those 
places;  as  he  is  in  heaven,  so  he  is  with  all  angels;  as  he  is  in 
hell,  so  is  he  with  all  devils;  as  he  is  in  the  earth  and  sea,  he 
is  with  all  creatures  inhabiting  those  elements.  As  his  essen- 
tial presence  was  the  ground  of  the  first  being  of  things  by 
creation,  so  it  is  the  ground  of  the  continued  being  of  things 
by  consefvaiion.     A*  his  «awatial  presence  was  the  original. 
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so  it  is  the  support  of  the  existence  of  all  the  creatures.  What 
are  all  those  magaificent  expressioiu  of  his  creative  virtue,  but 
teslimouies  of  his  esssnlial  presence  at  the  laying  the  founda- 
lioQ  of  the  world?  when  be  "  measured  the  waters  in  the  hol- 
low of  his  hand,  and  meted  out  heaven  with  the  span,  and 
comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed 
the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance,"  Isa.  zl.  IS, 
He  sets  forth  the  power  and  majesty  of  God  in  the  creatioa 
and  preservation  of  ihitjgs,  and  every  expression  testifies  his 
presence  with  them.  The  waters  that  were  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  ai  first  were  no  more  than  a  drop  in  the  palm  of  a 
man's  hand,  which  in  every  part  is  touched  by  his  hand.  And 
thus  he  is  equally  present  with  the  blackest  devils,  as  well  as 
Ihe  brightest  angelsj  with  the  lowest  dust,  as  well  as  with  the 
most  sparkling  sun.  lie  is  equally  present  with  the  damned 
and  the  blessed,  as  he  is  an  infinite  Being,  but  not  in  regard  of 
his  goodness  and  grace.  He  is  equally  present  with  the  good 
and  the  bad,  with  the  scoffing  Athenians  as  well  as  the  bsliev.- 
iug  apostles,  in  regard  of  his  essence,  but  not  in  regard  of  the 
breathing  of  his  Divine  virtues  upon  them  to  make  tbem  like 
himself.  ''  He  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us;  for  in  him  we 
hve,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,"  Acts  xvii.  27,  88.  The 
apostle  iQcludes  all;  he  lells  them  they  should  seek  the  Lord; 
the  Lord  that  they  were  to  seek  is  God  essentially  considered: 
we  are  indeed  to  seek  the  perfections  of  God,  that  glitter  in  his 
works,  but  to  the  end  that  they  should  direct  us  to  the  seeking 
of  God  himself  in  his  own  nature  and  essence:'  and  therefore 
what  follows,  "io  him  we  Uve,"  is  to  be  understood  not  of  his 
power  and  goodness,  perfections  of  his  nature,  distinguished 
according  to  our  matuier  oi  conception  from  his  essence;  but 
of  the  essential  presence  of  God  with  his  creatures.  If  he  had 
meant  it  of  his  efficacy  in  preserving  us,  it  had  not  been  any 
proof  of  his  nearness  to  us.  Who  would  go  about  to  prove 
the  body  or  substance  of  the  sun  to  be  uear  us,  because  it  does 
warm  and  enlighten  us,  when  our  sense  evidences  the  distance 
of  it?  We  hve  in  the  beams  oi  the  sun,  but  we  cannot  be  said 
to  live  in  the  sun,  which  is  so  lar  distant  from  us.  The  expres- 
sion seems  to  be  too  emphatical  to  intend  any  less  than  his 
essential  presence.  But  we  live  in  him  not  only  as  the  efficient 
cause  of  our  life,  but  as  the  foundation,  sustaining  our  lives 
«id  motions,  as  if  he  were  tike  air,  diffused  round  about  us. 
Aud  we  move  in  him,  as  Austin  says,  as  a  spuoge  in  the  sea, 
not  containing  him,  but  being  contained  by  him.  He  compasses 
all,  is  encompassed  by  none;  he  fills  all,  is  comprehended  by 
none.  The  Creator  contains  the  world,  the  world  contains  not 
the  Creator;  as  the  hollow  of  the  hand  contains  the  water,  the 
■  AmrrUd.d*Tri>it. 
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water  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand  contains  not  the  hand ;  and 
therefore  some  have  chosen  to  say  rather,  that  the  world  is  in 
God,  it  lives  and  moves  in  hini,  than  that  God  is  in  the  world. 
If  all  things  thus  live  and  move  in  him,  then  he  is  present  wilh 
every  thing  that  has  life  and  motion;  and  as  long  as  the  devils 
and  damned  have  life,  and  motion,  and  being,  so  long  is  he 
with  them;  for  whatsoever  lives  and  moves,  lives  and  mores 
in  him. 

But  now  this  essential  presence  is 

Without  any  mixture.  I  fill  heaven  and  earth,  not,  I  am 
mixed  with  heaven  and  earth;  his  essence  is  not  mixed  with 
the  creatures;  it  remains  entire  in  itself.  The  spunge  retains 
the  nature  of  a  spunge,  though  encompassed  by  the  sea,  and 
moving  in  it;  and  the  sea  slill  retains  its  own  nature.  God  is 
most  simple;  his  essence  therefore  is  not  mixed  with  any  tbing. 
The  light  of  the  sun  is  present  with  the  air,  but  not  mixed  vjth 
it;  it  remains  light,  and  the  air  remains  air:  the  light  of  the 
Bun  is  diffused  through  all  the  hemisphere,  it  pierceth  all  trans- 
parent bodies,  it  seems  to  mix  itself  with  all  things,  yet  remains 
unmixed  and  undivided;  the  light  remains  light,  and  the  air 
remains  air;  the  air  is  not  light  though  it  be  enlightened.  Or 
take  this  similitude;  when  many  candies  are  lighted  up  in  a 
room,  the  light  is  all  together,  yet  not  mixed  with  one  another; 
every  candle  hath  a  particular  light  belonging  to  it,  which  may 
be  separated  in  a  moment,  by  removing  one  candle  from  an- 
other; but  if  they  were  mixed,  they  could  not  be  separated,^ 
least  so  easily.  God  is  not  formally  one  with  ibe  world,  or 
with  any  creature  in  the  world,  by  his  presence  in  it;  nor  can 
any  creature  in  the  world,  no,  not  the  soul  of  man,  or  an  angel, 
come  to  be  essentially  one  with  God,  though  God  be  essentially 
present  with  it. 

The  essential  presence  is  without  any  division  of  himself  I 
fill  heaven  and  earth,  not  part  in  heaven,  and  part  in  earth;  I 
fill  one  as  well  as  the  other.  One  part  of  his  essence  is  not  in 
one  place,  and  another  part  of  his  essence  in  another  place;  he 
would  then  be  changeable;  for  that  part  of  his  essence  which 
were  now  in  this  place  he  might  alter  to  another,  and  place 
that  part  of  his  essence  which  were  in  another  place  to  this; 
but  he  is  undivided  every  where.  As  his  eternity  is  one  indi- 
visible point,  though  in  our  conception  we  divide  it  into  past, 
present,  and  to  come;  so  the  whole  world  is  a  point  lo  him,  in 
regard  of  place,  as  before  was  said;  it  is  as  a  small  dust, and 
grain  of  dust.  It  is  impossible  that  one  part  of  his  essence  can 
be  separated  from  another,  for  he  is  not  a  body,  lo  have  one 
part  separable  from  another.  The  light  of  the  sun  cannot  be 
cat  into  parts,  it  cannot  be  shut  into  any  place  and  kept  there, 
it  is  entire  in  every  place:  shall  not  God,  who  gives  the  light 
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that  power,  be  much  more  present  himself?  Whatsoever  has 
parts  is  finite;  but  God  is  infinite,  therefore  has  no  parts  of  his 
essence.  Besides,  if  there  were  such  a  division  of  his  being, 
he  would  not  be  the  most  simple  and  uncompounded  Being, 
but  would  be  made  up  of  various  parts;  he  would  not  be  a 
Spirit,  for  parts  are  evidences  of  composition;  and  it  could  not 
he  said  that  God  is  here  or  there,  but  oriiy  a  part  of  God  here, 
and  a  part  of  God  there.  But  he  fills  heaven  and  earth,  he  is 
as  much  a  God  in  the  earth  beneath  as  in  heaven  above,  Deut. 
iv.  39;  entirely  irLAlI  places,  not  by  scraps  and  fragments  of  his 


This  essential  presence  is  not  by  multiplication.  For  that 
which  is  infinite  catmot  multiply  itself,  or  make  itself  more  or 
greater  than  it  was. 

This  essential  presence  is  not  by  extension  or  diffusion;  as  a 
piece  of  gold  may  be  beaten  out  to  cover  a  lai^e  compass  of 
ground.  No,  if  God  should  create  millions  of  worlds,  he  would 
be  in  them  all,  not  by  stretching  out  his  being,  but  by  (he  infi- 
niteness  of  his  being;  not  by  a  new  growth  of  his  being,  but 
by  the  same  essence  he  had  from  eternity;  upon  the  same  rea- 
sons mentioned  before,  his  simplicity  and  indivisibility. 

But  totally.  There  is  no  space,  not  the  least,  wherein  God 
is  not  wholly  according  to  bis  essence,  and  wherein  his  whole 
substance  does  not  exist;  not  a  part  of  heaven  can  be  designed 
wherein  the  Creator  is  not  wholly;  as  he  is  in  one  part  of  hea- 
ven he  is  in  every  part  of  heaven.  Some  kind  of  resemblance 
we  may  have  from  the  water  of  the  sea,  which  fills  the  great 
space  of  the  world,  and  is  diffused  through  all:  yet  the  essence 
of  water  is  in  every  drop  of  water  in  the  sea,  as  much  as  the 
whole  ;  and  the  same  quality  of  water,  though  it  comes  short 
in  quantity;  and  why  shall  we  not  allow  God  a  nobler  way  of 
presence  without  diffusion,  as  is  in  that?  Or  take  this  resem- 
blance, since  God  likens  himself  to  light  in  the  Scripture, '  "  he 
covereth  himself  with  light,"  Psal.  civ.  8:  a  crystal  globe  hung 
up  in  the  air  has  light  all  about  it,  all  within  it,  every  part  is 
pierced  by  it,  wherever  you  see  the  crystal  you  see  the  light; 
the  light  in  one  part  of  the  crystal  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  light  in  the  other  part:  and  the  whole  essence  of  light 
is  in  every  part :  and  shall  not  God  be  as  much  present  with 
his  creatures,  as  one  creature  can  be  with  another?*  God  is 
totally.every  where  by  his  own  simple  substance. 

Prop.  (4.)  God  is  present  beyond  the  world.  He  is  witbio 
and  above  all  places,  though  places  should  be  infinite  in  num~ 
ber;  as  he  was  before  and  beyond  all  time,  so  he  is  above  and 
beyond  all  place;  being  from  eternity  before  any  real  time,  he 
must  also  be  without  as  well  as  within  any  real  space.     If  God 

■  "GodUlifht.uidmbununodu'kiwHitkU,"  IJolmLS.  •  Bemud. 
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vara  only  confined  to  the  world,  bs  would  b«  no  more  infiait* 
in  his  essence  than  the  world  is  in  quaniity:  as  a  moment  can- 
not be  conceived  from  eternity,  wherein  God  was  not  in  being, 
so  a  space  cannot  be  conceived  in  the  mind  of  man,  whereio 
God  is  not  present;  he  is  not  contained  in  the  world  nor  in  the 
heavens.  "But  will  God  indeed  dwell  on  the  earth?  behold 
the  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee,"  1 
Kings  viii.  S7.  Solomon  wonders  that  God  should  appoiol  a 
temple  to  be  erected  to  him  upon  (be  earth,  when  he  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  vast  circuit  of  the  heavens;  his  essence  is  do( 
straitened  in  the  limits  of  any  created  work,  he  is  not  contained 
in  the  heavens,  that  is,  in  the  manner  that  he  is  tliere;  but  be  is 
there  in  his  essence,  and  therefore  cannot  be  contained  there  in 
his  essence.  If  it  should  be  meant  only  of  his  power  and  provi- 
dence, it  would  conclude  also  for  his  essence;  if  bis  power  and 
providence  were  infinite,  his  essence  must  be  so  too ;  for  ibe  io- 
finiteness  of  his  essence  is  the  ground  of  the  infiuitcDess  of  his 
power.  It  can  never  enter  into  any  thought,  that  a  finite  es- 
sence can  hare  an  infinite  power,  and  that  an  infinite  power 
can  be  without  an  infinite  essence.  It  c«nnot  he  meant  of  his 
providence,  as  if  Solomon  should  say,  the  heaven  of  heavens 
camiot  contain  thy  providence;  for  naming  the  heaven  of  bear- 
ens,  that  which  encircles  and  bounds  the  other  parts  of  (be 
world,  he  could  not  suppose  a  providence  to  be  exercised  where 
there  was  no  object  to  exercise  it  about ;  as  uo  creature  is  meo- 
liooed  to  be  beyond  the  uttermost  heaven,  which  ha  calls  hoe 
the  heaven  of  heavens.  Besides,  to  understand  it  of  his  provi- 
dence does  not  consist  with  Solomon's  admiration :  he  wonders 
that  God,  that  has  so  immense  an  essence,  should  dwell  in  a 
temple  niade  with  hands;  be  could  not  so  much  wonder  at  liis 
providence  in  those  things  that  immediately  concern  his  wor- 
ship. Solomon  plainly  assexts  this  of  God,  that  be  was  so  far 
from  being  bounded  within  the  rich  wall  of  the  temple,  which 
with  so  much  cost  he  bad  framed  for  the  glory  of  his  name  that 
the  richer  palace  of  the  heaven  of  heavens  couJd  not  cootaia 
him;  it  is  true,  it  could  not  contain  his  power  and  wisdom,  be- 
cause his  wisdom  could  contrive  other  kind  of  worlds,  and  hii 
power  erea  tliem.  But  does  the  meaning  dT  that  wise  kiiw 
reach  no  further  than  this — Will  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God 
reside  on  the  earth?  He  was  too  wise  to  ask  such  a.  quesiioo, 
since  every  object  that  his  eyes  met  with  in  the  world  resolved 
him,  that  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  dwelt  upon  the  euib, 
and  glittered  in  every  thing  he  had  created;  and  reason  would 
assure  him,  that  the  power  that  had  framed  this  world,  was 
able  to  frame  many  more:  but  Solomon,  considering  the  immen- 
sity of  God's  essence,  wonders  that  God  should  order  a  house 
to  be  built  for  hin^  as  if  he  wanted  rooff,  and  oovaj-iogs,  and 
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habitation,  as  bodily  crdatorM  do.  Will  God  indeed  dwell  in  a 
temple,  who  has  an  essence  90  immense  as  not  to  be  contained 
in  the  heaven  of  heavens  ?  it  is  not  the  heaven  of  heavens  that 
can  contain  him,  his  substance.  Here  he  asserts  the  immensity 
of  his  essence,  and  his  presence  not  only  in  the  heaven,  hat  be- 
yond the  heavens;  he  that  is  not  contained  in  the  heavens,  as 
a  man  is  in  a  chamber,  is  without,  and  above,  and  beyond  the 
heavens;  it  is  not  said  they  do  not  contain  him,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible  they  shonld  contain  bim;  they  cannot  contain  him.  It  is 
impossible  (hen  but  that  he  should  be  above  them:  he  that  is 
without  the  compass  of  the  world,  is  not  bounded  by  the  limits 
of  the  world;  as  his  power  ia  not  limited  by  the  things  he  has 
made,  but  can  create  innumerable  worlds,  so  can  his  essence 
be  in  innameiable  spaces;  for  as  he  has  power  enough  to  make 
more  worlds,  so  be  has  essence  enough  to  fill  them,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  confined  to  what  he  has  already  created;  innu- 
merable worlds  cannot  be  a  sufficient  place  to  contain  Ood,  he 
can  only  be  a  sufficient  place  to  himself. »  He  that  was  before 
the  world,  and  place,  and  all  things,  was  to  himself  a  world, 
a  place,  and  every  thing;*  he  is  really  out  of  the  world  in 
himself,  as  he  was  in  himself  before  the  creation  of  the  world. 
As  because  God  was  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  we 
conclude  his  eternity;  so  because  he  is  without  the  bounds  of 
the  world,  we  conclude  his  immensity,  and  from  thence  his  om- 
nipresence. The  world  cannot  be  said  to  contain  him,  since  it 
Was  created  by  him:  it  cannot  contain  him  now,  who  was  con- 
tained by  nothing  before  the  world  was:  as  there  was  no  place 
to  contain  him  before  the  world  was,  there  can  be  no  place  to 
contain  him  since  the  world  was. 

God  might  create  more  worlds  circular  and  round  as  this,  and 
those  could  not  be  so  contiguous,  but  some  spaces  would  be  left 
between;  as  take  three  round  balls,  lay  Ihem  as  close  as  you 
can  to  one  another,  there  will  be  some  spaces  between;  none 
would  say  but  God  would  be  in  these  spaces,  as  well  as  In  the 
World  he  had  created,  thongh  there  were  nothing  real  and  posi- 
tive in  those  spaces.  Why  should  we  then  exclude  God  from 
those  imaginary  spaces  witbont  the  world?  God  might  also 
create  many  worlds,  and  separate  them  by  distances,  that  they 
might  not  touch  one  another,  but  be  at  a  great  distance  from 
one  another;  and  would  not  God  fill  them  as  well  as  he  does 
this?  If  so,  ha  must  also  fill  the  spaces  between  them:  for  if  he 
were  in  all  those  worlds,  and  not  in  the  spaces  between  those 
worlds,  his  essence  vonld  be  divided;  there  would  be  gaps  in 
it,  his  essence  would  be  cot  imo  parts,  and  the  dislunce  between 
every  part  of  his  essence  would  be  as  great  as  the  space  ba- 
■  PeUT.  '  M&ccor.  Loc  Common,  txp.  19.  p.  153. 
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tween  each  world.  The  essence  of  God  may  be  conceived  thea 
well  enough  to  be  in  all  those  infinite  spaces  where  he  can  erect 
new  worlds. 

I  shall  give  one  place  more  to  prove  both  these  propositioDS, 
namely.  That  God  is  essentially  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
essentially  above  ours  without  the  world, 

"  The  heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the  earth  is  my  footstool," 
Isa.  Ixvi.  1,  He  is  essentially  in  every  part  of  the  world,  he  ii 
in  heaven  and  earth  at  the  same  time;  as  a  man  is  upon  hii 
throne  and  his  footstool.  God  describes  himself  in  a  hutnaa 
shape,  accommodated  to  our  capacity,  as  if  he  had  his  head  in 
heaven  and  his  feet  on  earth;  doth  not  his  essence  then  fill  all 
intermediate  spaces  between  heaven  and  earth?  as  when  the 
head  of  a  man  is  in  the  upper  part  of  a  room,  and  his  feet 
upon  the  floor,  his  body  fills  up  the  space  between  the  bead 
and  bis  feet.  This  is  meant  of  the  essence  of  God ;  it  is  a  simi- 
litude drawn  from  kings  sitting  upon  the  throne,  and  not  their 
power  and  authority,  but  the  feet  of  their  persons,  are  supported 
by  the  footstool:  so  here  it  is  not  meant  only  of  the  perfectioDS 
of  God,  but  the  essence  of  God.  Besides,  God  seems  to  tax  them 
with  an  erroneous  conceit  they  had  as  though  his  essence  were 
in  the  temple,  and  not  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  therefore  God 
makes  an  opposition  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  lem- 
pie;  "Where  is  the  house  that  ye  build  unto  me?  and  where 
is  the  place  of  my  rest  i"  Had  he  understood  it  only  of  his 
providence,  it  had  not  been  any  thing  against  their  mbtake; 
for  they  granted  his  providence  to  be  not  only  in  the  temple, 
but  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  "  Where  is  the  house  that  ye 
build  unto  me?  to  me,  not  to  my  power  or  providence,  but 
think  to  include  me,  within  those  walls. 

Again,  it  shows  God  to  be  above  the  heavens.  If  the  hea- 
vens be  his  throne,  he  sits  upon  them,  and  is  above  them  as 
kings  are  above  the  thrones  on  which  they  sit.  So  it  cannot 
be  meant  of  his  providence,  because  no  creature  being  without 
the  sphere  of  the  heavens,  there  is  nothing  of  the  power  and 
the  providence  of  God  visible  there;  for  there  is  nothing  for 
him  to  employ  his  providence  about-,  for  providence  supposes 
a  creature  in  actual  being;  it  must  be  therefore  meant  of  his 
essence,  which  is  above  the  world,  and  in  the  world. 

And  the  like  proof  you  may  see.  Job.  xi.  S,  9.  "  It  is  as  high 
as  heaven;  what  canst  thou  do?  deeper  than  hell;  what  censt 
thou  know  ?  The  measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth, 
and  broader  than  the  sea."  Where  he  intends  the  unseaich- 
ableness  of  God's  wisdom,  but  proves  it  by  the  infiuiteness  of 
his  essence;  (Hebr.  He  is  the  height  of  the  heavens;)  he  is  the 
top  of  all  the  heavens;  so  that  when  you  have  begun  at  the 
lowest  part,  and  traced  him  through  all  the  creatures,  you  will 
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find  bis  essence  filling  all  iib»  ereatnres  to  be  at  the  top  of  the 
world,  and  infinitely-  beyond  it. 

Prop.  (5.)  This  is  the  property  of  God,  incommtmicable  lo  any 
creature.  As  no  creature  can  be  eternal  and  immutable,  so  no 
creature  can  be  immense,  because  it  cannot  be  infinite;  nothing 
can  be  of  an  infinite  nature,  and  therefore  nothing  of  an  im- 
nieme  presence,  bnt  God.  It  cannot  be  communicated  lo  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  though  in  union  with  the  Divine;' 
some  indeed  argue,  that  Christ  in  regard  of  his  human  nature 
is  erery  where,  because  he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God;  and 
tbv  right  hand  of  God  is  every  vhere.  His  sitting  at  the  light 
hand  of  God  signifies  his  exaltation,  and  cannot  with  any  rea- 
son be  extended  lo  such  a  kind  of  arguing.  The  hearts  of 
kings  are  in  the  hand  of  God;  are  the  hearts  of  kings  every 
where,  because  God's  hand  ia  every  where  ?  The  souls  of  (he 
righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  God;  ia  the  soul  therefore  of 
every  righteous  man  every  where  in  the  world  ?  The  right 
hand  of  God  is  from  eternity;  is  the  humanity  of  Christ  there- 
fore from  eternity,  because  it  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ? 
The  right  hand  of  God  made  the  world;  did  the  humanity  of 
Christ  therefore  make  heaven  and  earth?  The  humanity  of 
Christ  must  then  be  confounded  with  his  Divinity;  be  the  same 
with  it,  not  united  lo  it.  All  creatures  are  distinct  from  their 
Creator,  and  cannot  inherit  the  properties  essential  to  his  na' 
ture;  as  eternity,  immensity,  immutability,  omnipresence,  om- 
niscience; no  angel,  no  soul,  no  creature  can  be  in  all  places  at 
oQce;  before  they  can  be  so,  they  must  be  immense,  and  so 
must  cease  to  be  creatures,  anid  commence  God;  this  is  impos- 
aible, 

s.  We  shall  give  some  reasona  to  prove  God's  essential  pre- 
sence. 

(1.)  Because  he  is  infinite.  As  he  is  infinite,  he  is  every 
where;  as  he  is  simple,  his  whole  essence  is  every  where;  for 
in  regard  of  his  infiniteness,  he  has  no  bounds;  in  regard  of  his 
simpltcity,  he  has  no  parts.  And  therefore  those  that  deny  God's 
omnipresence,  though  they  pretend  to  own  him  infinite,  must 
really  conceive  him  finite. 

[1.]  God  is  infinite  in  his  perfections.  None  can  set  bounds 
to  terminate  the  greatness  and  excellency  of  God.  "  His  great- 
ness is  unsearchable,"  Psal.  cxlv.  3;  SepL  oj«  V*e  xlf"*,  there 
is  no  end, no  limitation;  what  has  no  end  is  infinite.  His  power 
is  infinite,  "  which  doeth  great  things  and  unsearchable,"  Job' 
V.  9;  no  end  of  those  things  he  is  able  to  do.  His  wisdom  infi- 
nite, Psal.  cxlvii.  5:  he  understands  all  things  past,  present,  and 
lo  come;  what  is  already  made,  what  is  possible  to  be  made. 
His  duration  infinite:  the  number  of  his  years  cannot  be 
'  Kmt  110.  P«l  p.  »1.  o<J.  3. 
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searched  out,  jit iVar^ot,  Job  xxrri.  26.  To  make  a  finite  thing 
of  nothing,  is  an  argument  of  an  infinite  virtue;  infinite  power 
only  can  extract  something  out  of  the  barren  womb  of  nothing; 
but  all  things  were  drawn  forth  by  the  word  of  Grod,  the 
heavens  and  all  the  host  of  them ;  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  the  rich 
embellishments  of  the  world,  appeared  in  being  at  the  breath  of 
his  mouth,  Psal.  xxxiii.  6 :  the  Author  therefore  must  be  infinite. 
And  since  nothing  is  the  cause  of  God,  or  of  any  perfection  in 
him:  since  he  derives  not  his  being,  or  the  least  spark  of  his 
glorious  natuie  from  any  thing  without  him,  he  cannot  be 
limited  in  any  part  of  his  nature  by  any  thing  without  him; 
and  indeed  the  infiniteness  of  his  power  and  his  other  perfec- 
tions is  asserted  by  the  prophet,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  nations 
are  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket,  or  the  dust  of  the  balance,  and  less 
than  nothing  and  vanity,  Isa.  zl.  15.  17;  they  are  all  so  ia  re- 
gard of  his  power,  wisdom,  &c.  Conceive  what  a  htlJe  thing 
a  grain  of  dust  or  sand  is  to  all  the  dust  that  may  be  made  by 
the  rubbish  of  a  house;  what  a  little  thing  the  heap  of  the  rub- 
bish of  a  house  is  to  the  vast  heap  of  the  rubbish  of  a  whole 
city,  such  a  one  as  London ;  how  little  that  also  would  be  to  the 
dust  of  a  whole  empire;  how  inconsiderable  that  also  to  the 
dust  of  one  quarter  of  the  world,  Europe,  or  Asia;  how  mudi 
less  that  still  to  the  dust  of  the  whole  world.  The  whole  world 
is  composed  of  an  inconceivable  number  of  atoms,  and  the  sea 
of  an  inconceivable  number  of  drops;  now  what  a  little  grain 
of  dust  is  in  comparison  of  the  dust  of  the  whole  world,  a  drop 
of  water  from  the  sea  to  all  the  drops  remaining  in  the  sea,  that 
is  the  whole  world  to  God.  Conceive  it  still  less,  a  mere  no- 
thing, yet  is  it  all  less  than  this  in  comparison  of  God.  There 
can  be  nothing  more  magnificently  expressive  of  the  infiniteness 
of  God  to  a  human  conception,  than  this  expression  of  God  him- 
self in  the  prophet. 

In  the  perfection  of  a  creature,  something  still  may  be  thought 
greater  to  be  added  to  it;  but  God  containing  all  perfections  in 
himself  formally,  if  they  be  mere  perfections;  and  eminently,  if 
they  be  but  perfections  in  the  creature  mixed  with  imperfection; 
nothing  can  be  thought  greater,  and  therefore  every  one  of  them 
is  infinite. 

[3.]  If  his  perfections  be  infinite,  his  essence  must  be  so. 
How  God  can  have  infinite  perfections  and  a  finite  essence  is 
inconceivable  by  a  human  or  angelical  understanding:  an  iafi- 
nite  power,  an  infinite  wisdom,  an  infinite  duration,  must  needs 
speak  an  infinite  essence;  since  the  infiniteness  of  his  attributes 
is  grounded  upon  the  infiniteness  of  his  essence:  to  own  infi- 
nite perfections  in  a  finite  subject  is  contradictory.  The  manner 
of  acting  by  his  power,  and  knowing  by  his  wisdom,  cannot 
exceed  the  manner  of  being  by  his  essence.    His  perfections 
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flow  from  his  esseoce,  and  the  principle  must  be  of  the  same 
rank  with  what  flows  from  it;  and  if  we  conceive  his  essence 
to  be  the  cause  o{  his  perfections,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
an  infinite  effect  should  arise  from  a  finite  cause :  but  indeed 
his  perfections  are  his  essence;  for  though  we  conceive  the 
essence  of  God  as  the  subject,  and  the  attributes  of  God  as 
faculties  and  qualities  in  that  subject  according  to  our  weak 
model,  who  cannot  conceive  of  an  infinite  God  without  some 
manner  of  likeness  to  ourselves;  (who  find  understanding,  and 
will,  and  power,  in  us  distinct  from  our  substance;)  yet  truly 
and  really  there  is  no  distinction  between  his  essence  and  attri- 
butes; one  is  inseparable  from  the  other.  His  power  and  wisdom 
are  his  essence;  and  therefore  to  maintain  God  infinite  in  the 
one,  and  finite  in  the  other,  is  to  make  a  monstrous  God,  and 
have  an  unreasonable  notion  of  the  Deity;  for  there  would  be 
(he  greatest  disproportion  in  his  nature,  since  there  is  no  greater 
disproportion  can  possibly  be  between  one  thing  and  another, 
than  there  is  between  finite  and  infinite:  God  must  not  only 
then  be  compounded,  but  have  parts  of  the  greatest  distance 
from  one  another  in  nature;  but  God  being  the  most  simple 
Being,  without  the  least  composition,  both  must  be  equally  infi- 
nite. If  then  his  essence  be  not  infinite,  his  power  and  wisdom 
cannot  be  infinite,  which  is  both  against  Scripture  and  reason. 

Again,  how  should  his  essence  be  finite,  and  his  perfections 
be  infinite;  since  nothing  out  of  himself  gave  them  either  the 
one  or  the  other  ? 

Again,  either  the  essence  can  be  infinite,  or  it  cannot; '  if  it 
cannot,  there  must  be  some  cause  of  that  impossibility:  there 
can  be  nothing  without  him ;  because  nothing  without  him  cao 
be  as  powerful  as  himself,  much  less  too  powerful  for  him ;  no- 
thing within  him  can  be  an  enemy  to  his  highest  perfection: 
since  he  is  necessarily  what  he  b,  he  must  be  necessarily  the 
most  perfect  Being,  and  therefore  necessarily  infinite ;  since  to 
be  something  infinitely,  is  a  greater  perfection  than  to  be  some- 
thing finitely :'  if  he  can  be  infinite  he  is  infinite ;  otherwise  he 
could  be  greater  than  he  is,  and  so  more  blessed  and  more 
perfect  than  he  is,  which  is  impossible ;  for  being  the  most  per- 
fect Being,  to  whom  nothing  can  be  added,  he  must  needs  be 
infinite. 

If  therefore  God  have  an  infinite  essence,  he  has  an  infinite 
presence.  An  infinite  essence  cannot  be  contained  in  a  finite 
place :  as  those  things  which  are  finite  have  a  bounded  space, 
wherein  they  are,  so  that  which  is  infiaite  has  an  unbounded 
space;  for  as  finiteuess  speaks  limitedness,  so  infiniieness 
speaks  unboundedness ;  and  if  we  grant  to  God  an  infinite 
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dwatkm,  Ohere  is  do  difficaky  id  ackaowladging  an  iDfialte  pn- 
senoe.  Indeed  the  infiniteness  of  God  is  a  property  beloDgiDg 
to  hino  in  regard  of  time  and  place ;  he  is  bounded  by  no  place, 
and  limited  to  no  time. 

Again,  infinite  essence  may  ae  well  be  every  where,  as  in- 
finite Tpowet  reach  every  thing;  it  noay  as  well  be  present  with 
every  being,  as  infinite  power  in  its  working  may  be  presrait 
vith  notbing  to  bring  it  into  being.  Wbere  God  worics  by  hia 
power  he  is  present  in  his  essence,  because  his  power  and  bit 
essence  cannot  be  separated ;  and  therefore  his  power,  wisdom, 
goodness,  cannot  be  any  where  where  his  essence  is  not:  hit 
essence  cannot  be  severed  from  his  power,  nor  his  power  from 
his  essence;  for  the  power  of  God  is  nothing  but  God  actings 
end  the  wisdom  of  God  nothing  but  God  knowing.  As  the 
power  of  God  is  always,  so  is  his  essence ;  as  the  power  of  God 
u  every  where,  so  is  bis  essence ;  whatsoever  God  is,  be  is 
always,  and  every  wbere.  To  confine  him  to  a  place,  is  to  mea- 
sure bis  essence;  as  to  confine  his  actions,  is  to  limit  his  power: 
his  essence  being  no  less  infinite  than  his  power  and  bis  wis- 
dom, can  be  no  more  bounded  than  his  power  and  wisdotn; 
but  they  are  not  separable  from  bis  essence,  yea  they  are  his 
essence.  If  God  did  not  fill  the  whole  world,  he  would  be  de- 
termined to  some  place,  and  excluded  from  others;  and  so  bis 
substance  would  have  bounds  and  limits,  and  then  stHnelhing 
might  be  conceived  greater  than  God ;  for  we  may  conceive 
that  a  creature  may  be  made  by  God  of  so  vast  a  greatness  a 
to  fill  the  whole  world;  for  the  power  of  God  is  able  to  make 
a  body  that  should  take  up  the  whole  space  between  heaven 
and  earth,  and  reach  to  every  corner  of  it:  but  nothing  can  be 
conceived  by  any  creature  greater  than  God;  he  exceeds  all 
things,  and  is  exceeded  by  none:  God  therefore  cannot  be  In- 
cluded in  heaven,  nor  included  in  the  earth,  cannot  be  oontab* 
ed  in  either  of  them;  for  if  we  should  imagine  them  vaster  than 
they  are,  yet  still  they  would  be  finite;  and  if  his  essence  were 
oontained  in  them,  it  couid  be  no  more  infinite  than  the  world 
which  contains  it;  as  water  is  not  of  a  larger  compass  than  the 
vessel  which  contains  it  If  the  essence  of  God  were  limited 
either  in  the  heavens  or  earth,  it  must  needs  be  finite,  as  the 
heavens  and  earth  are;  but  there  is  no  proportion  betveen 
finite  and  infinite;  God  therefore  cannot  be  contained  in  them: 
if  there  were  an  infinite  body,  that  must  be  every  where;  cer- 
tainly then  an  infinite  Spirit  must  be  every  where.  Unless  we 
will  account  him  finite,  we  can  render  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  in  one  creature  as  well  as  in  another:  if  he  be  in  hea- 
ven, which  is  hia  creature,  why  can  he  not  be  in  the  earth, 
which  is  as  well  his  creature  as  the  heavens  ? 

(2.)  Because  of  the  cootioual  operation  of  God  in  the  world. 
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Hiis  was  ODe  leason  whkh  made  the  heatben  beKere  thst 
there  was  ao  infiuite  Spirit  in  the  vast  body  of  the  world,  act- 
ing ia  every  thing,  and  producing  those  admirable  motions 
which  we  see  every  where  in  nature.  Ths  cause  which  acta 
in  the  most  perfect  masnei,  is  also  in  ilie  most  perfect  nanQer 
present  with  its  effects. 

God  preserves  all,  and  therefore  is  in  all.  Tlie  apostle 
thought  it  a  good  induction ; — He  is  not  (m  from  us;  for  in 
him  we  live,  Acts  xvii.  S7.  For  being  as  much  as  because, 
shows  that  bom  his  operalion  be  concluded  his  real  presence 
with  all;  it  is  not,  bis  virtue  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us,  but 
A£,  bis  substance,  himself;  for  none  that  acknowledge  a  God, 
will  affirm  the  atweoce  of  Uie  virtue  of  God  from  any  part  of 
the  world.  He  works  in  every  thing,  every  thing  lives  and 
works  in  him;  therefore  he  is  present  with  all.'  Or  rather,  if 
things  live,  they  are  in  God,  who  gives  them  hfe.  If  things 
live,  God  is  in  them,  and  gives  ihem  life :  if  things  move,  God 
is  in  them,  and  gives  them  motion:  if  things  have  any  being, 
God  is  in  them,  and  gives  them  being;  if  God  withdraws  him- 
self, ihey  presently  Jose  their  being :  and  therefore  some  have 
compared  the  creature  to  the  impression  of  a  seal  upon  the 
wafer,  that  cannot  be  preserved  but  by  the  presence  of  the 
seal.  As  his  presence  was  actual  with  what  he  created,  so  hia 
presence  is  actual  with  what  he  preserves,  since  creation  and 
preservation  do  so  little  differ ;  if  God  creates  things  by  his  es- 
sential presence,  by  the  same  he  supports  them :  ifhissubstance 
cannot  be  disjoined  from  his  preserving  power,  his  power  and 
wisdom  cannot  be  separated  from  his  essence ;  where  there  are 
the  marks  of  the  one,  there  is  the  presence  of  the  other;  for  it 
ia  by  his  essence  that  he  is  powerful  and  wise;  no  man  can 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  in  a  simple  being:  God  does 
not  preserve  and  act  things  by  a  virtue  diffused  from  him.  It 
may  be  demanded,  whether  that  virtue  be  distinct  from  God  t 
If  it  be  not,  it  is  then  the  essence  of  God ;  if  it  be  distinct,  it  is 
a  creature;  and  then  it  may  be  asked,  how  that  virtue  which 
preserves  other  things  is  preserved  itself?  It  must  be  ulti- 
mately resolved  into  the  essence  of  God,  or  else  there  must  be 
a  running  in  infinitum:  or  else,'  is  that  virtue  of  God  a  sub- 
stance or  not ;  is  it  endued  with  nnderstanding  or  not  7  If  it 
has  understanding,  how  does  it  differ  from  God?  If  it  wants 
understanding,  can  any  imagine  that  the  support  of  the  world, 
the  guidance  of  all  creatures,  the  wonders  of  nature  can  be 
wrought,  preserved,  managed  by  a  virtue  that  has  nothing  of 
understanding  in  it?  If  it  be  not  a  substance,  it  can  much  less 
be  able  to  produce  such  excellent  operations,  as  the  preserving 
all  the  kinds  of  things  in  the  world,  and  ordering  them  to  per- 
1  Pont  »  AmyMOd.  do  Trioitat  p.  106, 107. 
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form  such  ezceUeat  ends.  This  virtue  is  therefore  Ood  him- 
self, the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of  God;  and  therefore 
wheresoever  the  effects  of  these  are  seen  in  the  world  God  ia 
essentially  present:  some  creatures  indeed  act  at  a  distance  by 
a  virtue  diffused;  but  such  a  manner  of  acting  comes  from  a 
limitedness  of  nature,  that  such  a  nature  cannot  be  every  where 
present,  and  extend  its  substance  to  all  parts.  To  act  by  a 
virtue,  speaks  the  subject  finite,  and  it  is  a  part  of  indigence. 
Kings  act  in  their  kingdoms  by  ministers  and  messengers,  be- 
cause they  cannot  act  otherwise;  but  God  being  inSoiiely  per- 
fect, works  all  things  in  all  immediately,  1  Cor.  xii  6.  Illumi- 
nation, sanctification,  grace,  &c.,  are  the  immediate  works  of 
God  in  the  heart,  and  immediate  agents  are  present  with  what 
they  do.  It  is  an  argument  of  the  greater  perfection  of  a  being, 
to  know  things  immediately  which  are  done  in  several  ptacei, 
than  to  know  them  at  the  second  hand  by  instrumeuls:  it  is  no 
less  a  perfection  to  be  every  where,  rather  than  to  be  tied  to 
one  place  of  tkction,and  to  act  in  other  places  by  instrnments, 
for  want  of  a  power  to  act  immediately  itself.  God  indeed  ads 
by  means  and  second  causes  in  his  providential  dispensations  in 
the  world,  but  this  is  not  out  of  any  defect  of  power  to  work 
all  immediately  himself;  but  he  thereby  accommodates  his  way 
of  acting  to  the  nature  of  the  creature,  and  the  order  of  things 
which  he  has  settled  in  the  world.  And  when  he  works  by 
means,  he  acts  with  those  means,  in  those  means;  sustains  their 
faculties  and  virtues  in  them,  concurs  with  them  by  his  power; 
so  that  God's  acting  by  means,  does  rather  ^rengtfaen  his  essen- 
tial presence  than  weaken  it ;  since  there  is  a  necessary  de- 
pendence of  the  creatures  upon  the  Creator  in  their  being  and 
acting;  what  they  are,  they  are  by  the  power  of  God;  whil 
they  act,  they  act  in  the  power  of  God,  concurring  with  them; 
they  have  their  motion  in  him  as  well  as  their  being;  and 
where  the  power  of  God  is,  his  essence  is,  because  they  are 
inseparable;  and  so  this  omnipresence  arises  from  the  siio- 
plicity  of  the  nature  of  God.  The  more  vast  any  thing  is,  the 
less  confined.  All  that  will  acknowledge  God  so  great,  as  lo 
be  able  to  work  all  things  by  his  will,  without  an  essential  pre- 
sence, cannot  imagine  him,  upon  the  same  reason,  so  little  as  lo 
be  contained  in  and  bounded  by  any  place. 

(3.)  Because  of  his  supreme  perfection. 

No  perfection  is  wanting  to  God.  But  an  unbounded  essence 
is  a  perfection;  a  limited  one  is  an  imperfection.  Though  it 
be  a  perfection  in  a  man  to  be  wise,  yet  it  is  an  imperfection 
that  his  wisdom  cannot  rule  all  the  things  that  concern  him; 
though  it  be  a  perfection  to  be  present  in  a  place  where  his 
affairs  lie,  yet  is  it  hb  imperfection  that  he  cannot  be  present 
every  where,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  concerns;  if  any  man  could 
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be  80,  it  vonld  be  universally  owned  as  a  prime  perfection  in 
him  above  others:  is  that  which  would  be  a  perfection  in  man 
to  be  denied  to  God?'  As  that  which  has  life  is  more  perfect 
than  that  which  has  aot  life;  and  that  which  has  sense  is  more 
perfect  than  that  which  has  only  life,  as  the  plants  have;  and 
what  has  reason  b  more  perfect  than  that  which  has  only  life 
and  sense,  as  the  beasts  have;  so  what  is  every  where  is  more 
perfect  than  that  which  is  bounded  in  some  narrow  confines. 
If  a  power  of  motion  be  more  excellent  than  to  be  bed-ridden; 
and  swiftness  in  a  creature  be  a  more  excellent  endowment 
than  to  be  slow  and  snail-like;  then  to  be  every  where  with- 
out motion,  is  inconceivably  a  greater  excellency  than  to  be 
every  where  successively  by  motion.  God  sets  forth  his  readi- 
ness to  help  his  people  and  punish  his  enemies,  or  his  omnipre- 
sence, by  swiftness,  or  flying  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  Psal. 
xviii.  10.  The  wind  is  in  every  part  of  the  air  where  it  blows; 
it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  in  this  or  that  point  of  the  air  where 
you  feel  it,  so  as  to  exclude  it  from  another  part  of  the  air 
where  yon  are  not;  it  seems  to  possess  all  at  once. 

If  (he  Divine  essence  had  any  bounds  of  place,  it  would  be 
imperfect,  as  well  as  if  it  had  bounds  of  time:  where  any  thing 
has  limitation,  it  has  some  defect  in  being;  and  therefore  if 
God  were  confined  or  concluded,  he  would  be  as  good  as  no- 
thing in  regard  of  infiniteness.  Whence  should  this  restraint 
arise?  There  is  no  power  above  him  to  restrain  him  to  a  cer- 
tain space;  if  so,  then  he  would  not  be  God,  but  that  power 
which  restrained  him  would  be  God.  Not  from  his  own  na- 
ture, for  the  being  every  where  implies  no  contradiction  to  his 
nature;  if  his  own  nature  determined  him  to  a  certain  place, 
then  if  he  removed  from  that  place  he  would  act  against  his 
nature;  to  conceive  any  such  thing  of  God  is  highly  absurd. 
It  cannot  be  thought  God  should  voluntarily  impose  any  such 
restraint  or  confinement  upon  himself;  this  would  be  to  deny 
himself  a  perfection  he  might  have:  if  God  have  not  this  per- 
fection, it  is  either  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  his  nature,  or 
because  he  cannot  have  it,  or  because  he  will  not.  The  former 
cannot  be;  for  if  he  has  impressed  upon  air  and  light  a  resem- 
blance of  his  excellency,  to  diffuse  themselves  and  fill  so  vast 
a  space,  is  such  an  excellency  inconsistent  with  the  Creator 
more  than  the  creature?  Whatsoever  perfection  the  creature 
has,  is  eminently  in  God.  "  Understand,  ye  brutish  among  the 
people:  and  ye  fools,  when  will  ye  be  wise?  He  that  planted 
the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear?  he  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not 
see? — He  that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he  know?" 
Psal.  xciv.  8 — 10,  By  the  same  reason  he  that  has  given  such 
a  power  to  those  creatures,  air  and  light,  shall  not  he  much 
■  ArayraU.  daTrinitat  p.  74,  75. 
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iBore  ill  all  spaces  of  the  world  ?  It  u  ao  clear  a  nrie,  that  the 
Psalmist  fixes  a  folly  and  brutishneas  upoo  those  that  deny  it: 
it  is  not  therefore  incoaaistent  with  his  nature;  it  were  not  tbca 
a  perfection,  but  an  imperfection;  but  wbalaoever  is  an  excel- 
leocy  in  creatures,  cannot  in  a  way  of  eauoency  be  an  imper> 
fection  in  God.  If  it  be  then  a  perfectioa,  and  God  want  it,  it 
is  because  he  cannot  have  it;  where  then  is  his  power?  how 
can  he  be  then  the  fountain  of  his  own  being?  If  he  will  noli 
where  is  his  love  to  his  own  nature  and  glory?  since  no  crea- 
ture would  deny  that  to  itself  which  it  can  hare,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellency to  it.  God  tjierefore  has  not  only  a  power  or  fitness 
to  be  every  where,  but  he  is  actually  every  where. 

(4.)  Because  of  his  immutability. 

If  God  did  not  fill  all  the  spaces  of  heaven  and  earth,  bu. 
only  possess  one,  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  God  has 
a  power  to  move  himself  to  another.  It  were  absurd  lo  fix 
God  ia  a  part  of  the  heavens,  like  a  star  in  an  orb,  williout  a 
power  of  motion  to  another  place.  If  he  be  therefore  essen- 
tially in  heaven,  may  he  not  be  upon  the  earth  if  he  please,  and 
transfer  his  substance  from  one  place  to  another?  To  say  he 
cannot,  is  lo  deny  him  a  perfection  which  he  has  bestowed  upon 
his  creatiures:  the  angels,  his  messengers,  are  sometimes  in 
heaven,  sometimes  on  the  earth;  the  e&gles,  meaner  creatures, 
are  sometimes  in  the  air  out  of  sight,  sometimes  iipou  the  earth. 
If  he  does  move  therefore  and  recede  from  one  place,  and  seltk 
in  another,  does  he  not  declare  himself  mutable  by  changing 
places,  by  being  where  he  was  not  before,  and  in  not  being 
where  he  was  before?  He  would  not  fill  heaven  and  earth  at 
once,  bAt  successively:  no  man  can  be  said  to  fill  a.  room,  Ibat 
moves  from  one  part  of  a  room  to  another;  if  therefore  any  io 
their  imaginations  take  God  to  the  heavens,  they  render  him 
less  than  his  creatures.  If  they  allow  him  a  power  of  motioD 
from  one  place  to  another,  they  conceive  him  changeable;  and 
in  either  of  them  they  own  him  no  greater  than  a  finite  and 
limited  being;  limited  lo  heaven,  if  they  fix  him  there;  limited 
to  that  space  to  which  they  imagine  him  to  move. 

(5.)  Because  of  his  omnipotence. 

The  almightiness  of  God  is  a  notion  setded  in  the  minds  of 
all,  that  God  can  do  whatsoever  he  pleases,  every  thing  that  is 
not  against  the  purity  of  his  nature,  and  does  not  imply  a  con- 
tradiction in  itself.  He  can  therefore  create  millions  of  worlds 
greater  than  this;  and  millions  of  heavens  greater  than  this  hea^ 
vnn  he  has  already  created.  If  so,  he  is  then  in  inconceivable 
spaces  beyond  this  world;  for  his  essence  is  not  less  and  nar- 
rower than  his  power,  and  his  power  is  not  to  be  thought  of  a 
further  extent  than  his  essence;  he  cannot  be  excluded  there- 
fore Irom  those  vast  spaces  where  lua-  pawer  may  fix  those 
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worlds  if  be  pleaae:  if  so,  it  is  no  vondar  that  he  should  fitl  this 
world;  aod  there  is  no  reason  to  exclude  God  from  the  narrow 
i^ce  of  this  world,  that  is  not  contained  in  infinite  spaces  be- 
yond the  world.  God  is  wheresoever  he  has  a  power  to  act ; 
bat  he  has  a  power  to  act  every  where  in  the  world,  every 
where  out  of  the  world;  he  is  therefore  every  where  in 
the  world,  every  where  out  of  the  world.  Before  this  world 
was  made,  he  had  a  power  to  make  it  in  the  space  where  now 
it  stands.  Was  he  not  then  unlimitedly  where  the  world  now 
is  before  the  world  received  a  being  by  hia  powerful  word  ? 
Why  should  he  not  then  be  in  every  part  of  the  world  now^ 
Can  it  be  thought  that  God,  who  was  immense  before,  shonid, 
after  he  had  created  the  world,  contract  himself  to  the  limits 
of  one  of  hia  creatures,  and  tie  himself  to  a  particular  place 
of  his  own  creation,  and  be  less  after  his  crea[ion  than  he*waa 
before? 

This  might  also  be  prosecuted  by  an  argument  from  his  eter- 
nity. What  is  eternal  in  duration,  is  immense  in  essence;  the 
same  reason  which  rendershim  eternal,  renders  him  immense. 
That  which  proves  him  (o  be  always,  will  prove  Mm  to  be 
every  where. 

3.  The  third  point  is,  propositionsrfor  the  further  clearing  this 
doctrine  from  any  exceptions. 

(1.)  This  truth  is  not  weakened  by.  the  expressions  ia 
Scripture,  where  God  is  said  to  d  well  ia  heaven,  aod  in  the  tem- 
ple. 

He  is  indeed  said  to  sit  in  heaven,  Psal.  ii.  4;  and  to  dwelt 
OD  high,  Paal.  cziii.  5;  but  he  is  no  where  said' to  dwell  only  iri 
the  heavens,  as  confined  to  them.  It  is  the  court  ofhis  maje»; 
tical  presence,  but  not  the  prison  of  his  essence.  For  when  we 
are  told,  that  the  heaven  is  hia  throne,  we  are  told  with  the  samd 
breath  that  the  earth  is  his  footstool,  Isa.  Izvi.  1.  He  dwells  on 
high  in  regard  of  the  excellency  of  his  nature ;  but  he  is  in  all 
places  in  regard  of  the  diffusion  of  his  presence.  The  soul  is 
essentially  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  it  does  not  exert  the 
same  operations  in  all ;  the-more  noble  discoveries  of  it  are  in 
the  head  and  heart:  in  the  head,  where  it  exercises  the  chiefest 
senses,  for  the  enriching  (he  understanding;  in  the  heart,  where 
it  vitally  resides,  and  communicates  Ufe  and  motion  to  the  rest 
of  (he  body.  It  does  not  understand  with  the  foot,  or  any 
*  o^er  Tuembet',  though  it  be  in,  all  parts  of  the  body  it  informs. 
And  so  God  may  be  said  to.dw^l  in  heaven,  both  in  regard  of 
tbe'fhore.exceUenland  majestio  representation  of  himself  to  the 
oeatures.thal  ii^abit  the  place,  as  angels  and  blessed  spirits; 
and  also  in  those  marks  of  his  greatness  which  he  has  planted 
^ere,  those  spiritual  natures  which  have  a  nobler  stamp  of 
God'uptm  them,  and  those  excellent  bodie8>aB  sunandstftrs. 
Vol.  I 55 
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which  as  so  many  tapers,  light  ub  to  behold  his  ^ory,  Psal  ziz. 
1,  and  astonish  the  minds  of  men  when  they  gaze  upon  ihem. 
It  is  his  court,  where  he  has  the  most  solemn  worship  from  his 
creatures,  all  his  courtiers  attending  there  with  a  pure  love  and 
glowing  zeal.  He  reigns  there  in  a  special  manner,  without 
any  opposition  to  his  government;  it  is  therefore  called  his  holjr 
dwelling  place,  2  Chron.  xxx.  27.  The  earth  has  not  that  title, 
since  sin  cast  a  stain  and  a  ruining  curse  upon  it.  The  earth 
is  not  his  throne,  because  his  government  is  opposed.  But  hea- 
ven is  none  of  Satan's  precinct,  and  the  rule  of  God  is  uncontra- 
dicted by  the  inhabitants  of  it.  It  is  from  thence  also  he  bis 
given  the  greatest  discoveries  of  himself.  Thence  he  sends 
the  angels  his  messengers,  his  Son  upon  redemption,  his  Spirit 
for  sanctification.  From  heaven  his  gifts  drop  down  upon  our 
heads,  and  his  grace  upon  our  hearts,  James  iii.  17.  From 
thence  the  chiefest  blessings  of  earth  descend.  The  motions  of 
the  heavens  fatten  the  earth;  and  the  heavenly  bodies  are  but 
stewards  to  the  earthly  comforts  for  man  by  their  inflneuce. 
Heaven  is  the  richest,  vastest,  most  steadfast  and  majestic  part 
of  the  visible  creation.  It  is  there  where  he  will  at  last  manifest 
himself  to  his  people  in  a  full  conjunction  of  grace  and  glory, 
and  be  for  ever  open  to  hi^people  in  uninterrupted  expressions 
of  goodness,  and  discoveries  of  his  presence,  as  a  reward  of 
their  labour  and  service.  And  in  these  respects  it  may  p^cn- 
liarly  be  called  his  throne.  And  this  does  no  more  hinder  his 
essential  presence  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  than  it  does  his  gra- 
cious presence  in  all  the  hearts  of  his  p>eople.  God  is  in  heaveo 
in  regard  of  the  manifestation  of  his  glory:  in  hell  by  the  ex- 
pressions of  his  justice;  in  the  earth  by  the  discoveries  of  hii 
wisdom,  power,  patience,  and  cempassion;  in  his  people  by 
ttie  monuments  of  his  grace;  and  in  all,  in  regard  of  his  sub- 
stance. 

He  is  mid  also  to  dwell  in  the  ark  and  temple.  It  is  called 
the  habitation  of  his  house,  and  the  place  where  bis  honour 
dwelleth,  Fsal.  zxvi.  8.  And  he  is  said  to  dwell  in  Jerusalem 
as  in  his  holy  mountain,  "  The  mountain  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts," 
Zech.  viii.  3;  in  regard  of  publishing  his  oracles,  answering 
their  prayers,  manifesting  more  of  his  goodness  to  the  Israelites 
than  to  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  erecting  his  true  worslup 
among  them,  which  was  not  settled  in  any  part  of  the  world 
besides.  And  his  worship  is  principally  intended  in  that  psalm.  • 
The  ark  is  the  place  where  his  honour  dwells;  the  wor^ip  of 
God  is  called  the  glory  of  God :  they  changed  the  glory  oE  God 
into  an  image  made  like  to  comiptible  man,  Rom.  i.  83;  that 
is,  they  changed  the  worship  of  God  into  idolatry;  and  to  that 
also  doth  the  place  in  Zechariah  refer. 

Now  because  ha  is  Baid  to  dw«ll  in  hesvNi^'ii'fa*  «88eotiaUf 
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only  there?  Is  he  not  as  esseotially  in  the  temple  and  ark  as 
be  is  io  heaven,  since  there  are  as  high  expressions  of  his  habi' 
Cations  there  as  of  his  dwelling  in  heaven?  If  he  dwell  only 
in  heaven,  how  came  he  to  dwell  in  the  temple?  both  are 
asserted  in  Scripture,  one  as  much  as  the  other.  If  his  dwell- 
ing io  heaven  did  not  hinder  his  dwelling  in  the  ark,  it  could 
as  little  hinder  the  presence  of  his  essence  on  the  earth.  To 
dwell  in  heaven  and  in  one  part  of  the  earth  at  the  same  time^ 
is  all  one  as  to  dwell  in  all  parts  of  heaven  and  all  parts  of 
earth.  If  he  were  in  heaven,  and  in  the  ark  and  temple,  it  wa* 
the  same  essence  in  both,  though  not  the  same  kind  of  mani- 
festation of  himselt  If  by  his  dwelling  in  heaven  be  meant 
hb  whole  essence,  why  is  it  not  also  to  be  meant  by  his  dwell* 
ing  in  the  ark?  It  was  not,  surely,  part  of  his  essence  that  wat 
in  heaven,  and  partof  his  essence  that  was  on  earth;  his  essence 
would  then  be  divided;  and  can  it  be  imagined,  (hat  he  would 
be  in  heaven  and  the  ark  at  the  same  time,  and  not  in  the 
spaces  between?  Could  his  essence  be  split  into  fragments,  and 
a  gap  made  in  it,  that  two  distant  spaces  should  be  filled  by  him, 
and  all  between  be  empty  of  him.  So  that  God's  being  said 
to  dwell  in  heaven,  and  in  the  temple,  is  so  far  from  impairing 
the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  (bat  it  more  confirms  and  evidences  it 

(2.)  Nor  do  the  expressions  of  God's  coming  to  us,  or  depait- 
iog  from  us,  impair  this  doctrine  of  his  omoipresence. 

God  is  said  to  hide  hts  face  from  bis  people,  Psal.  x.  I;  to  be 
for  from  the  wicked,  Prov.  xv.  29,  ajid  the  gentiles  are  said  (o 
be  afar  off,  namely,  from  God,  Eph.  iL  17,  and  upon  the  mani- 
featation  of  Christ  made  neat.  These  must  not  be  understood 
of  any  distance  or  nearness  of  his  essence,  for  that  is  equally 
Dear  to  all  persons  and  things;  but  of  some  other  special  way 
and  manifestation  of  bis  presence.  Thus  God  is  said  to  be  in 
believers  by  love,  as  they  are  in  him;  "  He  that  dwelletb  in 
love  dwelletb  in  God,  and  God  in  bim,"  1  John  iv.  16.  He 
that  loves  is  in  the  thing  beloved;  and  when  two  love  one  an- 
other they  are  in  one  another.  God  is  in  a  righteous  man  by 
a  special  grace,  and  far  from  the  wicked  in  regard  of  such  spe- 
oal  works;  and  God  is  said  to  be  in  a  place  by  a  special  mani- 
testation,  as  when  he  was  in  the  bush,Exod.  iii.  or  manifesting 
bis  glory  upon  mount  Sinai :  "  The  glory  of  the  Lord  abode 
upon  mount  Sinai,"  Exod.  xxiv.  16.  God  is  said  to  hide  his 
bee,  when  he  withdraws  his  comforting  presence,  disturbs  the 
repose  of  oui  hearts,  flashes  terror  into  our  consciences:  when 
he  puts  men  under  the  smart  of  the  cross,  as  though  he  had 
ordered  his  mercy  utterly  to  depart  from  them ;  or  when  he  does 
withdraw  his  special  assisting  providence  from  us  in  our  affairs: 
so  he  departed  from  Saul,  when  he  withdrew  his  direction  and 
proteotiMi  from  him  in  the  concerns  of  his  government;  "  The 
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Spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  from  Saul,"  1  Sam.  xri.  14,  that  ia, 
the  spirit  of  government.  God  ma7  be  far  from  ob  in  one 
respect,  and  near  to  us  in  another;  far  from  us  in  regard  of 
eomfoci,  yet  near  to  us  in  regard  of  support,  when  his  essential 
presence  continues  the  same;  this  is  a  necessary  consequent 
upon  ihe  infiniteness  of  God,  the  other  is  an  act  of  the  will  of 
God :  so  he  was  said  to  forsake  Christ  in  regard  of  bis  obscuring 
bis  glory  from  his  human  nature,  and  inflicting  his  wratb, 
though  he  was  near  to  him  in  regard  of  his  grace,  and  preserved 
him  from  contracting  any  spot  in  bis  sufferings.  We  do  not  say 
(he  sun  is  departed  out  of  the  heavens  when  it  is  bemisted ;  it 
remains  in  the  same  part  of  the  heavens,  passes  on  its  coarse, 
though  its  beams  do  not  reach  us  by  reason  of  the  bar  between 
us  and  it.  The  soul  is  in  every  part  of  the  body,  in  regard  (tf 
its  substance,  and  constantly  in  it,  though  it  does  not  act  to 
sprightly  and  vigorously  at  one  time  as  at  another  in  one  and 
the  same  member,  and  discover  itself  so  sensibly  in  its  opei»' 
tions;  so  all  the  various  effects  of  God  towards  the  sons  of  men 
are  but  divers  operations  of  one  and  the  same  essence.  He  is 
far  from  us,  or  near  to  us,  aa  he  is  a  Judge  or  a  Bene&ctor; 
when  he  comes  to  punish,  it  notes  not  the  approach  of  his 
essence,  but  the  stroke  of  bis  justice;  when  becomes  to  benefit^ 
it  is  not  by  a  new  access  of  his  essence,  but  an  efflux  of  his 
grace:  he  departs  from  us  when  he  leaves  us  to  the  frowns  of 
his  justice ;  he  comes  to  us  when  he  encircles  us  in  the  arms  of 
bis  mercy;  but  he  was  equally  present  with  us  in  both  dispell 
sations,  in  regard  of  his  essence.  And  likewise  God  ia  Baid  to 
come  down,  "  And  the  Lord  came  down  to  see  the  city,"  Gen. 
zi.  5,  when  he  does  some  signal  and  wonderful  works  whidi 
attract  the  minds  of  men  to  the  acknowledgment  of  a  BUprone 
power  and  providence  in  the  world,  who  judged  God  absent 
and  careless  before. 

(3.)  Nor  is  the  essential  presence  of  God  wi^  all  creatai«s 
any  disparagement  to  him.  Since  it  was  no  disparagement  to 
create  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  it  is  no  disparagement  to  him 
to  fill  them :  if  he  were  essentially  present  with  them  when  he 
created  him,  it  is  no  dishonour  to  him  to  be  essentially  present 
with  them  to  support  them:  if  it  were  bis  glory  to  create  them 
by  his  essence,  when  they  were  nothing,  can  it  be  his  disgrace 
to  be  present  by  his  essence,  since  they  are  something,  and 
something  good,  and  very  goiid  in  his  eye  ?  Gen.  i.  31.  God 
saw  every  thing,  and  behold  it  was  very  good,  or  mighty  good; 
•II  ordered  to  declare  bis  goodness,  wisdom,  power,  and  to  make 
him  adorable  to  man;  and  he  therefore  took  complacency  in 
them.  There  is  a  harmony  in  all  things,  a  combination  in  them 
for  those  glorious  ends  for  whit^  God  created  them;  and  is  iia 
disgrace  for  God  to  be  preaent  with  hit  own  harmooiotu  coio- 
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position?  Is  it  not  a  musician's  glory  to  touch  with  his  fingers 
the  treble,  the  least  and  tenderest  string,  as  well  as  the  strongest 
and  greatest  bass?  Has  not  every  thing  some  stamp  of  God's 
own  being  upon  it,  since  he  eminently  contains  in  himself  the 
perfections  of  alL  his  works?  Whatsoever  has  being,  has  a  fobt- 
step  of  God  upon  it,  who  is  all  being;  every  thing  in  the  earth 
is  his  footstool,  having  a  mark  of  his  foot  upon  it;  all  declare  the 
being  of  God,  because  they  had  their  being  from  God  j  and  will 
God  account  it  any  disparagement  to  him  to  be  present  with 
that  which  confirms  his  being,  and  the  glorious  perfections  of 
his  nature  to  his  intelligent  creatures?  The  meanest  things  are 
not  without  their  virtues,  which  may  boast  God's  being  the 
Creator  of  them;  and  rank  them  in  the  midst  of  his  works  of 
wisdom  as  well  as  power.  Does  God  debase  himself  to  be  pre- 
sent by  his  essence  with  the  things  he  has  made,  more  than  he 
does  to  know  them  by  his  essence  ?  Is  not  the  least  thing  known 
by  him?  How?  not  by  a  faculty  or  act  distinct  from  his  esence; 
but  by  his  essence  itself.  How  is  any  thing  disgraceful  to  the  es- 
sential presence  of  God,  that  is  not  disgraceful  to  his  knowledge 
by  his  essence?  Besides,  would  Godmake  any  thing  that  should 
be  an  invincible  reason  to  him  to  part  with  his  own  infiniteness, 
by  a  contraction  of  his  own  essence  into  a  less  compass  than 
beftnre?  It  was  immense  before,  it  had  no  bounda;  and  would 
God  make  a  world  that  be  would  be  ashamed  to  be  present  with, 
and  continue  it  to  the  diminution  and  lessening  of  himself, 
rather  than  annihilate  it  to  avoid  the  disparagement  ?  This  were 
to  impeach  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  cast  a  blemish  upon  his 
infinite  understanding,  that  he  knows  not  the  consequences  of 
his  work,  or  is  well  contented  to  be  impaired  in  the  immensity 
of  his  own  essence  by  it.  No  man  thinks  it  a  dishonour  to  light, 
a  most  excellent  creature,  to  be  present  with  a  toad  or  serpent; 
and  though  there  be  an  infinite  disproportion  between  light,  a 
feature,  and  the  Father  of  lights,  the  Creator;  yet  God  being  a 
Spirit,  knows  how  to  be  with  bodies  as  if  they  were  not  bodies; 
and  being  jealous  of  his  own  honour,  would  not,  could  not  do 
any  thing  that  might  impair  it.' 

(4.)  Nor  will  it  follow,  that  because  God  is  essentially  every 
where,  that  every  thing  is  God.  God  is  not  every  where  by 
any  conjunction,  composition,  or  mixture  with  any  thing  on 
earth.  When  light  is  in  every  part  of  a  crystal  globe,  and  encir- 
cles it  close  on  every  side,  do  they  become  one?  No;  the  crystal 
remains  what  it  is,  and  the  light  retains  its  own  nature.  God 
b  not  in  us  as  a  part  of  us,  but  as  an  efficient  and  preserving 
causa;  it  is  not  by  his  essential  presence,  but  his  efficacious  pre- 
seood  that  he  brings  any  person  into  a  likeness  to  his  own  na- 
tdre.  '  Ood  ia  BO  in  hia  essence  with  things,  as  to  be  distinct 
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from  them  as  a  cause  from  the  effect;  as  a  Creator  different  from 
the  creature,  preserving  their  nature,  not  commuDicati^  hii 
own;  hisessence  touchesall,is  in  conjunction  with  none.  Piaile 
and  iiifiiiUe  cannot  be  joined;  he  is  not  far  from  us,  therefore 
near  to  us ;  so  near  that  we  liye  and  move  in  him  Acts,  xvii.  88. 
Nothing  is  God  because  it  moves  in  him,  any  more  than  a&ih 
in  the  sea,  is  the  sea,  or  a  part  of  the  sea,  because  it  moves  in 
it.  Does  a  man  that  holds  a  thing  in  the  hollow  of  his  band, 
transform  it  by  that  action,  and  make  it  like  his  hand  ?  ■  The  soul 
and  body  are  more  sEraitly  united,  than  the  essence  of  God  is 
by  his  presence  with  any  creature.  The  soul  is  in  the  body  aa 
a  form  in  matter,  and  from  their  union  does  ariae  a  man;  yet 
in  this  near  conjunction,  boih  body  and  soul  remain  distinct; 
the  soul  is  not  the  body,  nor  the  body  the  soul ;  they  both  have 
distinct  natures  and  essences;  the  body  can  never  be  changed 
into  a  soul,  nor  the  soul  into  a  body:  no  more  can  God  into  the 
creature,  or  the  creature  into  God.  Fire  is  in  healed  iron  ia 
every  part  of  it,  so  that  it  seems  to  be  nothing  but  fire;  yet  fire 
and  iron  are  not  the  same  thing.  But  such  a  kind  of  arguing 
against  God's  omnipresence,  that  if  God  were  essentially  pre- 
sent every  thingwould  be  God,  would  exclude  him  from  heaven 
as  well  as  from  earth.  By  the  same  reason,  since  they  ac- 
knowledge God  essentially  in  heaven,  the  heaven  where  he  is 
should  be  changed  into  the  nature  of  God;  and  by  signing 
against  his  presence  on  earth  upon  this  ground,  they  run  into 
such  an  inconvenience,  that  they  must  own  him  to  be  no  when, 
and  that  which  is  no  where  is  nothing.  Does  the  earth  became 
God,  because  God  is  essentially  there,  any  more  than  the  hea- 
vens, where  God  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  essentially  present? 

Again,  if  where  God  is  essentially  that  must  be  God,  then  if 
they  place  God  in  a  point  of  the  heavens,  not  only  that  point 
must  be  God,  but  all  the  world;  because  if  that  point  be  God 
because  God  is  there,  then  the  point  touched  by  that  point 
must  be  God,  and  so  consequently  as  far  as  there  are  any  points 
touched  by  one  another.  We  live  and  move  in  God,  so  we 
live  and  move  in  the  air;  we  are  do  more  God  by  that,  than 
we  are  mere  air,  because  we  breathe  in  it,  and  it  »ters  into  all 
the  pores  of  our  body.  Nay,  where  there  was  a  straiter  union 
of  the  Divine  nature  to  the  human  in  our  Saviour,  yet  the  na- 
ture of  both  was  distinct,  and  the  humanity  was  Dot  chained 
into  the  Divinity,  nor  the  Divinity  into  the  humanity. 

(5.)  Nor  does  it  follow,  that  because  God  is  everywhere, 
therefore  a  creature  may  be  worshipped  without  idcAairy. 
Some  of  the  heathens  who  acknowledged  God's  .omnipresence, 
abused  it  to  the  ceoutenancing  idolatry:  because  God  wai 
resident  in  every  thing,  they  ^ou^t  every  thing  might  ba 

■  Amjnld.  ds^iriBiUL  p.  99, 100. 
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worshipped ;  and  some  have  used  it  as  an  argoment  against 
this  doctrine:  the  best  doctrines  may  by  men's  corruption  be 
drawn  out  into  unreasonable  and  pernicious  conclusions.  Hare 
you  not  met  with  any,  that  from  the  doctrine  of  God's  free 
mercy,  and  onr  Saviour's  satisfactory  death,  have  drawn  poi- 
son to  feed  their  lusts  and  consume  their  souls,  a  poison  com- 
posed by  their  own  corruption,  and  not  offered  by  those  truths? 
The  apostle  intimates  to  us,  that  some  did,  or  at  least  were 
ready  to  be  more  lavish  in  sinning,  because  God  was  abun- 
dant in  grace;  "Shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  nay 
abound?"  Rom.  Ti.  1;'  where  he  prevents  an  objection  that 
be  thought  might  be  made  by  some.  But  as  to  this  case ;  since 
though  God  be  present  in  every  thing,  yet  every  thing  retains 
its  nature,  distinct  from  the  nature  of  God;  therefore  it  is  not 
to  have  a  worship  due  to  the  excellency  of  God.  As  long  as 
any  thing  remains  a  creature,  it  is  only  to  have  the  respect  from 
US  which  is  dne  to  it  in  the  rank  of  creatures.  When  a  prince 
is  present  with  his  guard,  or  if  he  should  go  arm  in  arm  with  a 
peasant,  is  therefore  the  veneration  and  honour  due  to  the 
prince  to  be  paid  to  the  peasant,  or  any  of  his  guard  ?  Would 
the  presence  of  the  prince  excuse  it,  or  would  it  not  rather 
aggravate  it?  He  acknowledged  such  a  person  equal  to  me, 
by  giving  him  my  rights,  even  in  my  sight.  Though  God 
dwelt  in  the  temple,  would  not  the  Israelites  have  been  ac- 
counted guilty  of  idolatry,  had  they  worshipped  the  images  of 
the  cherubim,  or  the  ark,  or  the  altar,  as  objects  of  worship, 
which  were  erected  only  as  means  for  his  service  ?  Is  there 
not  as  much  reason  to  think  God  was  as  essentially  present  in 
the  temple  as  in  heaven;  since  the  same  expressions  are  ased 
of  the  one  and  the  other  ?  The  sanctuary  is  called  the  glorious 
high  throne,  Jer.  xviL  12 ;  and  he  is  said  to  dwell  between  the 
cherubims,  Psal.  Ixxx.  1,  that  is,  the  two  cherubims  that  were  at 
the  two  ends  of  the  mercy-seat,  appointed  by  God  as  the  two 
wdes  of  his  throne  in  the  sanctuary,  Exod.  xxv,  18,  where  he 
was  to  dwell,  ver.  8,  and  meet  and  commune  with  his  people,- 
TBr.  2S.  Could  this  ensuse  Manasseh's  idolatry  in  bringing  in 
a  carved  image  into  the  house  of  God?  2  Chron.  zxxiii.  7. 
Had  it  been  a  good  answer  to  the  charge, "  God  is  present 
here,  and  therefore  every  thing  may  be  worshipped  as  God?" 
If  he  be  only  essentially  in  heaven,  would  it  not  be  idolatry  to 
direct  a  worship  to  the  heavens,  or  any  part  of  it,  as  a  due  ob- 
ject, because  of  the  presence  of  God  there?  Though  we  look 
up  to  the  heavens,  when  we  pray  and  worship  G^,  yet  hea- 
ven is  not  the  object  of  worship:  the  soul  abstracts  God  from 
the  creature. 
(6.)  Nor  is  God  defiled  by  being  present  with  those  crea- 

■  "  ShaB  we  no,  beoxue  we  are  not  nndur  the  Uw,  bat  under  giac«7"  toi.  15. 
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tuns  which  seem  filthy  to  us.  Nothing  is  £ltby  io  the  eye  d 
God  as  his  creature;  he  could  never  else  bare  prooouDced  all 
good:  whatsoever  is  filthy  to  us,  yet  as  it  is  a  creature,  it  owes 
itself  to  the  power  of  God.  His  essence  is  no  more  defiled  by 
being  present  with  it,  than  his  power  by  producing  it :  no  crea^ 
ture  is  foul  in  itself,  though  it  may  seem  so  to  us.  Does  notaa 
infant  lie  in  a  womb  of  impurities  ?  Yet  is  not  the  power  of 
Ood  present  wilh  it,  in  working  it  curiously  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  earth?  Are  his  eyes  defiled  by  seeing  the  substance 
when  it  is  yet  imperfect  ?  or  his  hand  defiled  by  writing  every 
member  in  his  book?  Psal.  cxxxiz.  15,  16.  Have  not  the  vilest 
and  most  noisome  things  excellent  medicinal  virtues?  How 
BJTB  they  endued  with  them?  How  are  those  qualities  preserved 
in  them  ?  By  any  thing  without  God,  or  no  ?  Every  artificer 
looks  with  pleasure  upon  the  work  he  has  wrought  wilh  art 
and  skill ;  can  his  essence  be  defiled  by  being  present  with  them  j 
any  more  than  it  was  in  giving  them  such  virtues,  and  piesetvt- 
ing  them  in  them?  God  measures  the  heaven  and  the  earth 
wilh  his  hand;  is  his  hand  defiled  by  the  evil  influences  of  the 
planets,  or  the  corporeal  impurities  of  the  earth  ?  Nothing  can 
be  filthy  in  ihe  eye  of  God  but  sin,  since  every  thing  else  owes 
its  being  to  him.  What  may  appear  deformed  and  unvortby 
to  us,  is  not  90  to  the  Creator;  he  sees  beauty  where  we  see  de- 
formity; finds  goodness  where  we  behold  what  is  nauseous  to 
us.  All  creatures  being  the  effects  of  his  power,  may  be  the 
objects  of  his  presence.  Can  any  place  be  more  foul  than  bell, 
if  you  take  it  either  for  the  hell  of  the  damned,  or  for  the  grave 
where  there  is  rottenness  ?  yet  there  he  is,  Psal.  czzxix.  8.  Wbea 
Satan  appeared  before  God,  and  God  spake  with  him.  Job  I  7, 
could  God  contract  any  impurity  by  being  present  where  thst 
filihy  spirit  was,  more  impure  than  any  corporeal,  noisome,  and 
defiling  thing  can  be?  No,  God  is  purity  to  himself  in  the 
midst  of  noisomeness ;  a  heaven  to  himself  in  the  midst  ofheU. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  sunbeam  stained  by  shining  upon  a  qua^ 
mire,  any  more  than  sweetened  by  breaking  into  a  perfumed 
room  ? '  Though  the  light  shines  upon  pure  and  impure  things 
yet  it  mixes  not  ilself  with  either  of  them;  so  though  God  be 
present  with  devils  and  wicked  men,  yet  it  is  without  any  mix- 
ture: he  is  present  with  their  essence,  to  sustain  it  and  support 
it;  not  in  their  defection,  wherein  ties  their  defilement,  and 
which  is  not  a  physical  but  a  moral  evil;  bodily  filth  can  never 
touch  an  incorporeal  substance.  Spirits  are  not  present  with  U8 
in  the  same  manner  that  one  body  is  present  with  another: 
bodies  can  by  a  touch  only  defile  bodies.  Is  the  glory  of  an 
angel  stained  by  being  in  a  coal-mine  ?  Or  could  the  angel 
that  came  into  the  lion's  den,  to  deliver  Daniel,  Dao.  vi.  28,  be 
'  SbeUbtd  of  the  AttribnlM,  p.  170. 
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•ny  more  disturbed  by  the  stench  of  the  place,  than  he  could 
be  scratched  by  the  pawa  or  torn  by  the  teeth  of  the  beasts? 
Their  spiritual  nature  secures  them  against  any  infection,  when 
they  are  miDistering  spirits  to  persecuted  believers  in  their  filthy 
prisons,  Acts  zii.  7.  The  soul  is  straitly  united  with  the  body, 
but  it  19  not  made  white  or  black  by  ihe  whiteness  or  blackness 
of  its  habitation;  is  it  infected  by  the  corporeal  impurities  of 
the  body,  while  it  continually  dwells  in  a  sea  of  filthy  pollu- 
tion ?  If  the  body  be  cast  into  a  common  sewer,  is  the  soul  de- 
filed by  it  ?  Can  a  diseased  body  derive  a  contagion  to  the 
spirit  that  animates  it  f  Is  it  not  often  the  purer  by  grace,  the 
more  the  body  is  infected  by  nature  ?  Hezekiah's  spirit  was 
scarce  evermore  fervent  with  God,  than  when  the  sore,  which 
some  think  to  be  a  plague  sore,  was  upon  him,  laa.  zzxviii.  3. 
How  can  any  corporeal  filth  impair  the  purity  of  the  Divine 
essence  ?  It  may  as  well  be  said,  that  God  is  not  present  in 
battles  and  fights  £)r  his  people.  Josh,  zxiii.  10,  because  he 
would  not  be  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  cannons  and  clashing  of 
swoids,  as  that  he  is  not  present  in  the  world,  because  of  the 
ill  scents.  Let  us  therefore  conclude  this  with  the  expression 
of  a  teamed  man  of  our  own ;  *  "To  deny  the  omnipresence  of 
God  because  of  ill-scented  places,  is  to  measure  God  rather  by 
the  nicety  of  sense  than  by  the  KagacUy  of  reason." 

4.  The  !/"«. 

Use  (l.)  Of  information. 

[1.}  Christ  has  a  Divine  nature.  As  eternity,  and  imiDUtA- 
bility,  two  incommunicable  properties  of  the  Divine  nature,  are 
ascribed  to  Christ,  so  also  is  this  of  omnipresence  or  immensity. 
"No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  ha  that  came  down 
from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man  which  is  in  heaven,"  John 
iii.  13.  Not  which  was,  but  which  is;  he  comes  from  hea- 
^ven  by  incarnation,  and  remains  in  heaven  by  his  Divinity. 
^pie  was,  while  he  spake  to  Nicodemus,  locally  on  earth,  in  re- 
gard of  his  humanity,  but  in  heaven  according  to  his  Deity,  as 
well  as  upon  earth  in  the  union  of  his  Divine  and  human  na- 
ture. He  descended  upon  earth,  but  he  left  not  heaven;  he 
was  in  the  world  before  he  came  in  the  fiesh.  "  He  was  in  the 
world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  him,"  John  i.  10.  He  was 
in  the  world,  as  the  light  that  enlightens  every  man  that  comes 
into  the  world :  in  the  world  as  God,  before  he  was  in  the  world 
as  man.  He  was  then  in  the  world  as  man,  while  he  discoursed 
with  Nicodemus,  yet  so  that  he  was  also  in  heaven  as  Qod.  No 
creature  but  is  bounded  in  space,  either  circumscribed  as  body, 
or  determined  as  spirit  to  be  in  one  place,  so  as  not  to  be  in 
another  at  the  same  time;  to  leave  a  place  where  they  were, 
aod  possess  a  place  where  they  were  not.  But  Christ  is  so  on 
■  Dr.  Hon. 
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earth,  that  at  (he  same  time  he  is  ia  heaveo;  he  is  therefore 
infinite.  To  be  in  heaven  and  earth  at  the  same  moment  of 
time,  is  a  property  solely  belonging  to  the  Deity,  wherein  no 
creature  can  be  a  partner  with  hitn.  He  was  in  the  world  be- 
fore  he  came  to  the  world,  and  "  the  world  was  made  by  him," 
John  i.  10.  His  coming  was  not  as  the  coming  of  angels,  that 
leave  heaven,  and  begin  to  be  on  earth,  where  they  were  nol 
before;  but  such  a  presence  as  can  be  ascribed  only  to  God, 
who  fills  heaven  and  earth.  Again,  if  all  things  were  made 
by  him,  then  ha  was  present  with  all  things  which  were  made. 
For  where  there  is  a  presence  of  power,  there  is  also  a  presence 
of  essence,  and  therefore  he  is  still  present.  For  the  right  aod 
power  of  conservation  follows  the  power  of  creation.  And 
according  to  this  Divine  nature,  he  promises  his  presence  wilh 
bis  church.  "  There  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,"  Mail  zviii 
SO.  And,  "  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world,"  Matt,  zzviii.  20,  that  is,  by  his  Divinity;  for  ha  had 
before  told  them,  that  they  were  not  to  have  him  always  with 
them.  Matt.  xzvi.  11,  meaning,  according  to  his  humanity;  but 
in  his  Divine  nature  he  is  present  with,  and  walks  in  the  midst 
of  the  golden  candlesticks,  If  we  understand  it  of  a  presence 
by  his  Spirit  in  the  midst  of  the  church,  does  it  invalidale  his 
essential  presence?  Nu,  he  is  no  less  than  the  Spirit  whom  he 
sends;  and  therefore  as  hltle  confined  as  the  Spirit  is,  who 
dwells  ill  every  believer.  And  this  may  also  be  inferred  from 
John  z.  30.  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one;  not  one  by  consent, 
though  that  be  included;  but  one  in  power:  for  he  speaks  not 
of  their  consent,  but  of  iheir  joint  power  in  keeping  his  people. 
Where  there  is  a  unity  of  essence,  there  is  a  unity  of  presence. 

[2.]  Here  is  a  confirmation  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  GmL 
If  he  were  an  infinite  body,he  could  not.fill  heaven  and  earth, 
but  with  the  exclusion  of  all  creatures.  Two  bodies  cannot  b^ 
in  the  same  space;  they  may  be  near  one  another,  but  not  ic- 
any  of  the  same  points  together.  A  body  bounded  he  has  not, 
for  that  would  destroy  his  immensity;  he  could  not  then  fill' 
heaven  and  earth,  because  a  body  cannot  be  at  one  and  the 
same  time  in  two  diflerent  spaces;  but  God  does  not  fill  heavea 
at  one  time  and  the  earth  at  another,  but  both  at  the  same  lime. 
Besides,  a  limited  body  cannot  be  said  lo  fill  the  whole  earth, 
but  one  particular  space  in  the  earth  at  a  time.  A  body  may 
£11  the  earth  with  its  virtue,  as  the  sun,  but  not  with  its  substance. 
Nothing  can  be  every  where  with  a  corporeal  weight  and  mass; 
but  God  being  infinite,  is  not  tied  to  any  part  of  the  world,  but 
penetrates  all,  and  equally  acts  by  his  infinite  power  in  all. 

[3.]  Here  is  an  argument  for  providence.  His  presence  is 
mentioned  in  the  tezt,  in  order  to  his  government  of  the  affairs 
of  the  world.     Is  he  every  where,  to  be  unconcerned  with 
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every  thing?  Before  the  vorld  had  a  being,  God  was  present 
with  himself;  since  the  world  has  a  being,  he  is  present  with 
his  creatures,  to  exercise  his  wisdoin  in  the  ordering,  as  he  did 
his  power  in  the  prodnction  of  them.  As  the  knowledge  of 
God  is  not  a  bare  contemplation  of  a  thing,  so  his  presence  is 
not  a  bare  inspection  into  a  thing.  Were  it  an  idle,  careless 
presence,  it  were  a  presence  to  no  purpose,  which  cannot  be 
imagined  of  God.  Infinite  power,  goodness,  and  wisdom  being 
every  where  present  with  his  essence,  are  nerer  without  their 
exercise.  He  never  manifests  any  of  his  perfections,  but  the 
maoilestation  is  full  of  some  indulgence  and  benefit  to  his  crea- 
tures. It  cannot  be  supposed  God  should  neglect  those  things 
wherewith  he  is  constantly  present  in  a  way  of  efficiency  and 
operation.  He  is  not  every  where,  without  acting  every  where. 
Wherever  his  essence  is,  there  is  a  power  and  virtue  worthy  of 
God  every  where  dispensed. '  He  governs  by  his  presence 
what  he  made  by  his  power;  and  is  present  as  an  agent  with 
all  his  works.  His  power  and  essence  are  together  to  preserve 
them  while  he  pleases,  as  his  power  and  his  essence  are  toge- 
ther to  create  them  whJen  he  saw  good  to  do  it.  Every  creature 
has  a  stamp  of  God,  and  his  presence  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
impression  standing  upon  the  creature.  As  all  things  are  his 
works,  they  are  the  objects  of  his  care;  and  the  wisdom  he 
employed  in  fratning  them  will  not  suffer  him  to  be  careless  of 
them.  His  presence  with  them  engages  him  in  honour  not  to 
be  a  negligent  Governor.  His  immensity  fits  him  for  govern- 
ment ;  and  where  there  is  a  fitness,  there  is  an  exercise  of  go- 
vernment, where  there  are  objects  for  the  exercise  of  it.  He 
is  worthy  to  have  the  universal  rule  of  the  world,  he  can  be 
present  in  all  places  of  his  empire,  there  is  nothing  can  be  done 
by  any  of  his  subjects  but  in  nis  sight.  As  his  eternity  renders 
him  King  always,  so  bis  immensity  renders  him  King  every 
where.  If  he  were  only  present  in  heaven,  it  might  occasion 
a  suspicion  that  he  minded  only  the  things  of  heaven,  and  had 
no  concern  for  things  below  thai  vast  body;  but  if  he  be  pre- 
sent here,  his  presence  has  a  tendency  to  the  government  of 
those  things  with  which  he  is  present.  We  are  all  in  him  as 
fish  in  the  sea ;  and  he  bears  all  creatures  in  the  womb  of  his 
providence  and  the  arms  of  his  goodness.  It  is  most  certain 
that  his  presence  with  his  people  is  fkr  from  being  an  idle  one ; 
for  when  he  promises  to  be  with  them,  he  adds  some  special 
cordial,  as,  "I  will  be  with  thee,  and  will  bless  thee,"  Gen. 
xxvi.  3;  Jer.  xv.  20.  "I  am  with  thee — I  will  strengthen  thee; 
— I  will  help  thee — I  will  uphold  thee,"  Isa,  xli.  lO.  14.  Infi> 
nite  goodness  will  never  countenance  a  negligent  presence. 
[4.]  The  omniscience  of  God  is  inferred  from  hence.  If  God 
'  Cyril. 
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be  present  every  whete,  he  must  needs  know  what  is  dene 
every  where.  It  is  for  this  end  he  proclaims  himself  a  God 
fiLling  heaven  and  eailh,  in  the  text:  "  Can  any  hide  himself  io 
secret  places  that  I  shall  not  see  him?  saith  the  Lord."  I  have 
heard  what  the  prophets  say,  that  prophesy  lies  ia  my  nama. 
"  If  I  £11  heaven  and  earth,  the  most  secret  thing  cannot  be  hid 
from  my  sight."  An  intelligent  being  cannot  be  every  where 
present,  and  more  intimate  in  every  thing  than  it  can  be  in 
itself;  but  he  must  know  what  ia  done  without,  what  is  tbougttf 
within.  Nothing  can  be  obscure  to  him,  who  is  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  in  every  part  of  his  creatures.  Not  a  thoughtcaa 
start  up  but  in  his  sight,  who  is  present  in  the  souts  and  minds 
of  every  thing.  How  easy  ia  it  with  him,  to  whose  essence  tbe 
world  is  but  a  point,  to  know  and  observe  every  thing  done  in 
this  world!  as  any  of  us  can  know  what  is  done  io  one  point 
of  place  where  we  are  present.  If  light  were  an  undersiaod- 
ing  being,  it  would  behold  and  know  every  thing  done  where 
it  diffuseth  itsulf,  God  is  light,  (as  light  in  a  crystal  glass,  all 
-within  it,  all  without  it,)  and  is  not  ignorant  of  what  is  done 
within  and  without;  no  ignoraoce  can  be  fastened  upon  him 
who  hath  a  universal  presence. 

Hence  by  the  way  we  may  take  notice  of  the  wonderful 
patience  of  God,  who  bears  with  so  many  provocations;  not 
from  a  principle  of  ignorance,  for  he  bears  with  sins  that  are 
committed  near  bim,  in  his  sight;  sUu  that  he  sees,  and  cannot 
but  see. 

[5.]  Hence  may  be  inferred  the  incomprehensibility  of  God. 
He  that  fills  heaven  and  earth  cannot  be  contained  in  any  tbhig; 
he  fills  the  understandings  of  men,  the  understandings  of  angeh^ 
but  is  comprehended  by  neither:  it  is  a  rashness  to  think  to  find 
out  any  boimds  of  God;  there  is  no  measuring  of  an  infioiie 
Being;  if  it  were  to  be  measured  it  were  not  infinite;  but  be- 
cause it  is  infinite,  it  is  not  to  be  measured.  God  sila  above  the 
dierubim,  Ezek.  x.  1,  above  the  fulness,  above  the  brightnw, 
not  only  of  a  human,  but  a  created  understanding.  Nothing 
is  more  present  than  God,  yet  nothing  more  hid ;  he  is  light, 
and  yet  obscurity;'  his  perfections  are  visible,  yet  unsearcha- 
ble: we  know  there  is  an  infinite  God,  but  it  surpasses  tbs 
compass  of  our  minds.  We  know  there  is  no  number  so  great, 
but  another  may  be  added  to  it ;  but  no  man  can  put  it  in  prac* 
tice  without  losing  himself  in  a  maae  of  figures.  What  is  the 
reason  we  comprehend  not  many,  nay  most  things  in  the  world? 
Partly  from  the  excellency  of  the  object,  and  partly  from  the 
Imperfection  of  our  understanding.  How  can  we  then  com- 
prehend God,  who  exceeds  all,  and  is  exceeded  by  none;  con- 
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tains  all,  and  isoontained  by  none;  is  atwve  our  nnderstanding, 
as  well  as  above  our  sense?  As  considered  in  himself,  InfiDile; 
as  considered  in  comparison  wiib  our  understandings,  incom- 
prehensible; who  can  with  his  eye  measure  the  breadth,  length, 
and  depth  of  the  sea,  and  at  one  cast  view  every  dimension  of 
the  heavens:  God  is  greater,  and  we  cannot  know  him,  Job 
zzzvi  26;  he  fills  the  understanding  as  he  fills  heaven  and 
earth;  yet  is  above  the  understanding  as  he  is  above  heaven 
and  earth.  He  is  known  by  faith,  enjoyed  by  love,  but  com- 
prehended by  DO  mind.  God  is  not  contained  in  that  one  sylla- 
ble, God:  by  it  we  apprehend  an  excellentand  unlimited  nature: 
himself  only  understands  himself,  and  can  unveil  himself. 

[6.]  How  wonderful  is  God,  and  how  nothing  are  crea- 
turesl  "Ascribe  ye  greatness  unto  our  God,"  Deut.  zzzii.  8. 
He  is  admirable  in  the  consideration  of  his  power,  in  the  ex- 
tent of  his  understanding,  and  no  less  wonderful  in  the  im- 
mensity of  his  essence ;  so  that,  as  Austin  says,  he  is  in  the 
world,  yet  not  confined  to  it;  he  is  out  of  the  world,  yet  not 
debarred  from  itj  he  is  above  the  world,  yet  not  elevated 
by  it;  he  is  below  the  world,  yet  not  depressed  by  it;  he  it 
above  all,  equalled  by  none;  he  is  in  all,  not  because  he  needs 
them,  but  they  stand  in  need  of  him; — all  this,  as  well  as  eter- 
nity, makes  a  vast  disproportion  between  God  and  the  creature. 
The  cricature  is  bounded  by  a  little  space,  and  no  space  is  so 
great  as  lo  bouiHl  the  Creator,  By  this  ve  may  take  a  prospect 
of  our  own  nothingness:  as  in  the  consideration  of  God's  holi- 
ness we  are  minded  of  our  own  impurity,  and  in  the  thoughts 
of  his  wisdom  have  a  view  of  our  own  folly,  and  in  the  medi- 
tation of  his  power  have  a  sense  of  our  weakness;  so  his  im- 
mensity should  make  us,  according  to  our  own  nature,  appear 
little  in  our  own  eyes.  What  little,  little,  little  things  are  we  to 
Godi  Less  than  an  atom  in  the  beams  of  the  sun ;  poor  drops 
to  a  God  that  fills  heaven  and  earth ;  and  yet  dare  we  to  Urut 
against  him,  and  dash  ourselves  against  a  Rock  ?  If  the  consid- 
eration of  ourselves  in  comparison  with  others,  be  apt  to  puff 
us  up,  the  consideration  of  ourselves  in  comparison  with  God, 
will  be  sufficient  to  pull  us  down.  If  we  consider  him  in  the 
greatness  of  his  essence,  there  is  but  tittle  more  proportion  be- 
tween him  and  us,  than  between  being  and  not  being,  than  be- 
tween a  drop  and  the  ocean.  We  should  never  think  of  God 
without  a  holy  admiration  of  his  greatness,  and  a  deep  sense  of 
oar  own  littleness.  As  the  angels  cover  their  laces  before  him, 
with  what  awe  should  creeping  worms  come  into  his  sight !  and 
since  God  fills  heaven  and  earth  with  his  presence,  we  should 
£11  heaven  and  earth  with  his  glory ;  for  this  end  he  created 
angels  to  praise  him  in  heaven,  and  men  to  worship  him  oa 
earth,  tbat  the  places  he  fills  with  his  presence  may  be  filled 
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with  his  praise.  We  shoitld  be  swallowed  np  in  fedmiralion  of 
the  immensity  of  God,  as  men  are  at  the  first  sight  of  the  ses, 
when  they  behold  a  mass  of  waters,  without  beholding  the 
bounds  and  immense  depth  of  it. 

[7.]  How  much  is  this  attribute  of  God  forgotten  or  con- 
temned! We  pretend  to  believe  him  to  be  present  every  where, 
and  yet  many  live  as  if  he  were  present  no  where. 

It  is  commonly  forgotten,  or  not  believed.  All  the  extrava- 
gancies of  men  may  be  traced  to  the  forgetfulness  of  this  attri- 
bute, as  their  spring.  The  first  speech  Adam  spake  in  paradise 
after  his  fall,  testified  his  unbelief  of  this ;  "  I  heard  thy  voice 
in  the  garden — and  I  hid  myself,"  Gen,  iii.  10;  his  ear  under- 
stood the  voice  of  God,  but  hia  mind  did  not  conclude  the  pre- 
sence of  God;  he  thought  the  trees  could  shelter  him  from  him, 
whose  eye  was  present  in  the  minutest  parts  of  the  eanh.  He 
that  thought  after  his  sin  that  he  could  hide  himself  from  (he 
presence  of  hia  justice,  thought  before  that  he  could  hide  him- 
self from  the  presence  of  his  knowledge ;  and  being  deceived  in 
the  one,  he  would  try  what  would  be  the  fruit  <jf  the  other. 
In  both  he  forgets,  if  not  denies  this  attribute ;  either  corrupt  no- 
tions of  God,  or  a  slight  belief  of  what  in  general  men  assent 
unto,  give  birth  to  every  sin.  In  all  transgressions  there  is 
something  of  atheism ;  either  denying  the  being  of  God,  or  a 
dash  upon  some  perfection  of  God;  a  not  believing  his  holiness 
to  hate  it,  his  truth  that  threatens,  his  justice  to  punish  it,  and 
his  presence  to  observe  it.  Though  God  be  not  afar  off  in  his 
essence,  he  is  afar  off  in  the  apprehension  of  the  sinner. '  There 
is  no  wicked  man,  but  if  he  be  an  atheist,  he  is  a  heretic;  and 
to  gratify  his  lust,  will  fancy  himself  to  be  out  of  the  presience 
of  his  Judge.  His  reason  tells  him  God  is  present  with  him; 
his  lust  presses  him  to  embrace  the  season  of  a  sensual  pleasure; 
he  vill  forsake  his  reason,  and  prove  a  heretic  that  he  may  be 
an  undisturbed  sinner ;  and  sins  doubly,  both  in  the  error  of  his 
mind,  and  the  vileness  of  his  practice.  He  will  conceit  God, 
with  those  in  Job  xxii.  14,  veiled  with  thick  clouds,  and  not  able 
to  pierce  into  the  lower  world;  as  if  his  presence  and  cares  were 
confined  to  celestial  things,  and  the  earth  were  too  low  a  sphere 
for  his  essence  to  reach,  at  least  with  any  crediL  It  is  forgot- 
ten by  good  men,  when  they  fear  too  much  the  designs  of  their 
enemies,  "  Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee,"  Isa,  xliii.  5.  If  ihe 
presence  of  God  be  enough  to  strengthen  against  fear,  then  the 
prevailing  of  fear  issues  from  our  forgetfulness  of  it. 

This  attribute  of  God's  omnipresence  is  for  the  most  part 
contemned,  when  men  will  commit  that  in  the  presence  of  God 
which  they  would  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  do  before  the  eye 
of  man.    Men  do  not  practise  that  modesty  before  God  as  be- 
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fiffe.men.  He  that  would  rostreia  his  tongne  ont  of  fear  of 
men's  eyes,  will  not  r«straia  eilher  tongue  or  hands  out  of  fear 
of  God's.  What  is  the  language  of  this,  but  that  God  is  not 
present  with  us,  or  his  presence  ought  to  be  of  less  regard  with 
us,  and  influence  upon  us,  than  that  of  a  creature?  *  Ask  the 
thief  why  he  dares  to  steal.  Will  he  not  answer,  no  eye  sees 
him?  Ask  the  aduiierer  why  he  strips  himself  of  his  chastity, 
and  invades  the  rights  of  another?  Will  he  not  answer,  no 
eye  sees  me  ?  Job  xxiv.  15.  He  disguises  hiinaelf  to  be  un- 
seen by  man,  but  slights  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God.  If  only  a 
"  man  know  them,  they  are  in  terrors  of  the  shadow  of  death," 
Job  zxiv.  17;  they  are  planet-struck;  but  stand  unshaken  at 
the  presence  of  God.  Is  not  this  to  account  God  as  limited  as 
man,  as  ignorant,  as  absent,  as  if  God  were  something  less  than 
those  things  which  restrain  us  ?  It  is  a  debasiug  God  below  a 
creature.  If  we  can  forbear  sin  from  any  awe  of  the  presence 
of  man,  to  whom  we  are  equal  in  regard  of  nature;  or  from 
the  presence  of  a  very  mean  man,  to  whom  we  are  superior  in 
regard  of  condition,  and  not  forbear  it  because  we  are  within 
the  ken  of  God,  we  respect  him  not  only  as  our  inferior,  but  in- 
ferior to  the  meanest  man  or  child  of  his  creation,  in  whose 
sight  we  would  not  commit  the  like  action.  It  is  to  represent 
him  as  a  sleepy,  negligent,  or  careless  God;  as  though  any 
thing  might  be  concealed  from  him,  before  whom  the  least 
£bres  of  the  heart  are  anatomized  and  open,  who  sees  as  plainly 
midnight  as  noon-day  sins,  Heb.  iv.  13.  Now  this  is  a  high 
aggravation  of  sin.  To  break  a  king's  laws  in  his  sight,  is 
more  bold  than  to  violate  them  behind  his  back.  The  least 
iniquity  receives  a  high  tincture  from  this.  And  no  sin  can  be 
lilile  that  is  an  affront  in  the  face  of  God,  casting  the  filth  of  the 
creature  before  the  eyes  of  his  holiness:  as  if  a  wife  should 
commit  adultery  before  her  husband's  face,  or  a  slave  dis- 
honour his  master,  and  disobey  his  commands  in  his  presence. 
And  has  it  not  often  been  thus  with  us?  have  we  not  been 
disloyal  to  God  in  his  sight,  before  his  eyes,  those  pure  eyes 
that  cannot  behold  iniquity  without  anger  and  grief?  "  Ye  did 
evil  before  my  eyes,"  Isa.  Ixv.  IS.  Nathan  charges  this  home 
upon  David.  Thou  hast  "despised  the  commandment  of  the 
Ixtrd  to  do  evil  in  his  sight,"  2  Sam.  zii.  9.  And  David,  in 
bis  repentance,  reflects  upon  himself  for  it;  "Against  thee, 
thes  only,  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight,"  Fsal, 
li.  4.  I  observed  uot  thy  presence,  I  neglected  thee  while  thy 
eye  was  upon  me.  And  this  consideration  should  sting  our 
hearts  in  all  our  confessions  of  our  crimes.  Men  will  be  afraid 
of  the  presence  of  others,  whatsoever  they  think  in  their  heart. 
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How  unworthily  do  ve  deal  with  Ood,  in  not  giring  him  to 
much  as  an  eye-service,  which  we  do  manl 

[8.3  How  terribla  should  the  thoughts  of  this  attributa  be  to 
sinners!  How  foolish  is  it,  to  imagine  aay  hiding-place  from 
the  incomprehensible  God,  who  fills  and  cootaioa-all  things, 
and  is  present  in  every  point  of  the  world!  ^  When  men  have 
shut  the  door,  and  made  alt  darkness  within,  to  meditate  or 
commit  &  crime,  they  cannot  in  the  most  intricate  recesses  be 
sheltered  from  the  presence  of  God.  If  Ihey  could  separate 
themselves  from  their  own  shadows,  they  could  not  avoid  his 
company,  or  be  obscured  from  his  sight '  Hypocrites  cannot 
di^uisa  thair  sentiments  from  him,  he  is  in  the  most  secret 
nook  of  their  hearts.  No  thought  is  hid,  no  lust  is  secret,  but 
the  eye  of  God  beholds  this,  and  that,  and  tha  other.  He  is 
present  with  our  heart  when  we  Imagine,  with  our  hands 
when  wa  acL  We  may  exclude  the  sun  ft'om  peapiog.  itito 
our  solitudes,  but  not  the  eyes  of  God  from  beholding  our 
aclions.  «  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  erery  place,  beholdisg 
the  avil  and  the  good,"  Prov.  xv.  3.  He  lias  in  the  depths  of 
our  souls,  and  sees  afar  off  our  designs  before  we  have  coo- 
ceived  them.  He  is  in  tha  gieatast  darkness,  as  well  as  the 
clearest  light ;  in  the  closest  thought  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  ttie 
opeuest  expressions.  Nothing  can  be  hid  from  him,  no  not  ia 
the  darkest  cells,  or  thickest  walls.  He  compasses  otir  path 
wherever  we  are,  and  is  acquainted  with  all  our  ways,  PsaL 
cxxxix.  3.  He  is  as  much  present  with  wicked  men  to  observe 
their  sins,  as  he  is  to  detest  them.  Where  he  is  present  in  liis 
essence,  he  is  present  in  his  attributes;  his  holiness  to  bate,aDd 
his  justice  to  punish,  if  he  please  to  speak  the  word.  It  is 
strange  men  should  not  bo  mindful  of  this,  when  iheir  very 
sins  themselves  might  put  them  in  mind  of  his  presmce. 
Whence  hast  thou  the  power  to  act?  who  preserves  thy  being, 
whereby  thou  art  capable  of  committing  that  evil?  Is  it  oot 
his  essential  presence  that  sustains  us,  and  his  arm  that  supports 
us?  and  where  can  any  man  fly  from  his  presence  ?  Not  the 
vast  regions  of  heaven  could  shelter  a  sinning  angel  from  hit 
eye.  How  was  Adam  ferreted  out  of  his  hiding-places  in 
paradise!  Nor  can  wa  find  the  depths  of  the  sea  a  sufficient 
covering  to  us.  If  we  were  with  Jonah  closeted  up  in  the  belly 
of  a  whale;  if  we  had  the  wings  of  the  morning,  as  quick  a 
motion  as  the  light  at  the  dawning  of  the  day,  that  does  ia 
an  instant  surprise  and  overpower  the  regions  of  darknera, 
and  could  pass  to  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  or  hell,  then 
we  should  find  him,  there  his  eye  would  be  upon  us,theM 
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vonld  hia  band  lay  hold  of  us,  and  lead  us  as  a  conqueror  tri- 
nmphing  over  a  captive,  Paal.  cxzxiz.  S — 10.  Nay,  if  we 
eould  leap  out  of  the  compass  of  heaven  and  earth,  we  should 
find  aa  little  reserves  from  him.  He  is  without  the  world  in 
those  infinite  spacea  which  the  mind  of  man  can  imagine.  In 
regard  of  his  immensity,  nothing  in  being  can  be  distant  from 
bim,  wheresoever  it  is. 

Use  (2.)  For  comfort.  That  God  is  present  every  where,  ia 
aa  much  a  comfort  to  a  good  man  as  it  is  a  terror  to  a  wicked 
one.  He  is  every  where  for  his  people,  not  only  by  a  neces- 
sary perfection  of  his  nature,  but  an  immense  diffustan  of  hia 
goodness.  He  is  in  all  creatures  as  their  Preserver,  in  the 
damned  as  their  terror,  in  bis  people  as  their  Protector.  He 
fills  hell  with  his  severity,  heaven  with  his  glory,  his  people 
with  his  grace.  He  is  with  bis  people  as  light  in  darkness,  & 
fountain  in  a  garden,  as  manna  in  the  ark.  God  is  in  the  world 
asaspringof  preservation,  in  the  church  as  his  cabinet,  a  spring 
of  grEkce  in  cotisolalion.  A  man  is  present  sometimes  in  bis 
field,  but  more  deligbtfuiry  in  his  garden.  A  vineyard,  as  it 
has  more  of  cost,  so  more  of  care,  and  a  watchful  presence  of 
the  owner.  "I  the  Lord  do  keep  it;"  namely,  his  vineyard; 
"I  will  water  it  every  moment:  lest  any  hurt  it,  I  will  keep  it 
night  atid  day,"  Isa.  xxvii.  3.  As  there  is  a  presence  of  essence 
which  is  natural,  so  there  is  a  presence  of  grace,  which  is  fosde- 
ral;  a  presence  by  covenant,  "I  will  not  leave  thee,  I  will  be 
with  thee:"  this  latter  depends  upon  the  former;  for  take  away 
the  imroensity  of  God,  and  you  leave  no  foundation  for  his 
universal  gracious  presence  with  his  people  in  all  their  emer- 
gencies, in  alt  their  hearts.  And  therefore  where  he  is  present 
in  hia  essence,  he  cannot  be  absent  in  his  grace  from  them  that 
fear  him.  It  is  from  his  filling  heaven  and  earth  he  proves  hid 
knowledge  of  the  designs  of  the  false  prophets;  and  from  the 
same  topic  may  as  well  be  inferred  the  employment  of  his  power 
and  grace  for  his  people. 

[1.]  The  omnipresence  of  God  is  comfort  in  all  violent 
temptations.  No  fiery  dart  can  be  so  present  with  us,  as  God 
is  present  both  with  that  and  the  marksman.  The  most  raging 
devils  cannot  be  so  near  us,  as  God  is  to  us  and  them.  He  ia 
present  with  his  people  to  relieve  them,  and  present  with  (he 
devil  to  manage  him  to  his  own  holy  purposes:  so  he  was  with 
Job,  defeating  his  enemies,  and  bringing  him  triumphantly  out 
of  those  pressing  trials.  This  presence  is  such  a  terror,  that 
whatsoever  the  devil  can  despoil  us  of,  he  must  leave  this  un- 
touched. He  might  scratch  the  apostle  with  a  thorn,  but  he 
could  not  rifle  him  of  the  presence  of  Divine  grace,  which  God 
promissd  him,  8  Cor.  xvu.  7.  9.  He  must  prevail  so  far  as  to 
make  God  cease  to  be  G^d,  before  he  can  make  him  to  be  dis- 
Vol.  I.— 57 
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tant  fromus:  and  while  this  cannot  be,  the  devils  and  men 
can  no  more  hinder  the  emanations  of  God  to  the  soul,  than  a 
child  can  cut  off  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  embellishing  the 
earth.  It  is  no  mean  support  for  a  good  man,  at  any  time  buf- 
feted by  a  messenger  of  Satan,  to  think  God  stands  near  him, 
and  beholds  how  ill  he  is  used.  It  would  be  a  Gatis&ction  lo  s 
king's  favourite  in  the  midst  of  the  violence  some  enemies 
might  use  to  him  upon  a  surprise,  to  understand  that  the  king 
who  lores  him,  stands  behind  a  curtain,  and  through  a  bole 
sees  the  injuries  he  sulTers;  and  were  the  devil  as  consideraM 
as  he  is  malicious,  he  could  not  but  be  in  great  fear  at  God's 
being  in  the  generation  of  the  righteous,  as  his  serpentine  seed 
is:  "  There  were  they  in  great  fear;  for  God  is  in  the  genera- 
tion of  the  righteous,"  Psal.  xiv.  5. 

[2.]  The  omnipresence  of  God  is  a  comfort  in  sharp  afflic- 
tions. Good  men  have  a  comfort  in  this  presence  in  ibeir 
filthy  prisons,  oppressing  tribunals^  in  the  overflowing  waters 
or  scorching  flames,  he  is  still  with  them,  Isa.  zllii.  i;  and 
many  times  by  his  presence  keeps  the  bush  from  consutoiog, 
when  it  seems  to  be  all  in  a  flamo.  In  afflictions  God  shows 
himself  most  present,  when  friends  are  most  absent:  "When 
my  father  and  mother  forsake  me,  then  the  Lord  will  take  me 
up,"  Psal.  xxvii.  10;  then  God  will  stoop  and  gather  me  into  his 
protection:  (Hebr.  will  gather  me;)  alluding  to  those  tribes  that 
were  to  bring  up  the  rear  in  the  Israelites'  march,  to  take  care 
that  none  were  left  behind,  and  exposed  to  famine  or  wild 
beasts,  by  reason  of  some  disease  that  disabled  them  to  keep 
pace  with  their  brethren.  He  that  is  the  sanctuary  of  his  peo- 
ple in  all  calamities,  is  more  present  with  them  to  support  them, 
than  their  adversaries  can  be  present  with  tbem  to  afflict  then: 
"  A  very  present  help  in  trouble,"  Psal.  xlvi.  2.  He  is  present 
with  all  things  for  this  end:  though  his  presence  be  a  necessary 
presence,  in  regard  of  ihe  immensity  of  his  nature;  yet  the  end 
of  this  presence,  in  regard  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  his  people, 
is  a  voluntary  presence.  It  is  for  the  good  of  man  he  is  present 
in  the  lower  world,  and  principally  for  the  good  of  his  people^ 
for  whose  sake  he  keeps  up  the  world,  his  eyes  "  run  to  andfiro 
throughout  the  whole  earth,  to  show  himself  strong  in  the  be- 
half of  them  whose  heart  is  perfect  towards  him,"  Z  Chroo. 
zvi.  9.  If  he  does  not  dehver  good  men  from  afflictions,  h« 
will  be  so  present  as  to  manage  them,  as  that  his  glory  shaU 
issue  from  their  sufferings,  and  their  grace  be  brightened  by 
.Ibem.' 

What  a  man  was  Paul  when  he  was  lodged  in-  a  prison,  or 
dragged  to  the  courts  of  judicature!  when  he  was  torn  with 
rods,  or  laden -livitb  chains!  then  did  he  show  the  greatest  nun- 
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c)e5,  made  the  judge  tremble  upon  the  bench,  and  brake  the 
heart,  though  not  the  prison,  of  the  jailor;  so  powerful  is  the 
presence  of  God  in  the  pressures  of  his  people.  This  presence 
outweighs  alt  other  comforts,  and  is  more  valuable  to  a  Chris- 
tian than  barns  of  corn  or  cellars  of  wine  can  be  to  a  covetous 
man,  Psal.  iv.  7.  It  was  this  presence  was  David's  cordial  in  the 
mutinying  of  his  soldiers,  1  Sam.  xxx.  6,  What  a  comfort  is 
this  in  exile,  or  a  forced  desertion  of  our  habitations !  Good 
men  may  be  banished  from  (heir  connlry,  but  never  from  the 
presence  of  their  protector.  Ye  cannot  say  of  any  corner  of  the 
earth,  or  of  any  dungeon  in  a  prison,  God  is  not  here.  If  you 
were  cast  out  of  your  country  one  thousand  miles  off,  you  are 
BOt  out  of  God's  precinct;  his  arm  is  there  to  cherish  the  good 
as  well  as  to  drag  out  the  wicked  ;  it  is  the  same  God,  the  same 
presence  in  every  country,  as  well  as  the  same  snn,  moon,  and 
stars:  and  were  not  God  every  where,  yet  he  could  not  be 
meaner  than  his  creature,  the  sun  in  the  firmament,  which 
visits  every  part  of  the  habitable  world  in  twenty-four  hours. 

[3.]  The  omnipresence  of  God  ia  a  comfort  in  all  duties  of 
worship.  He  is  present  to  observe,  and  present  to  accept  our 
petitions,  and  answer  our  suits.  Good  men  have  not  only  the 
essential  presence,  which  is  common  to  all,  but  his  gracious 
presence ;  not  only  the  presence  that  flows  from  his  nature,  but 
that  which  flows  from  his  promise;  his  essential  presence  makes 
no  diflerence  between  this  and  that  man  in  regard  of  spirituals, 
without  this  in  conjunction  with  it;  his  nature  is  the  cause  of 
the  presence  of  his  essence;  his  will,  engaged  by  his  truth,  is 
the  cause  of  the  presence  of  his  grace.  He  promised  to  meet 
the  Iraelites  in  the  place  where  he  should  set  his  name,  and  in 
all  places  where  he  does  record  it:  "In  all  places  where  I  re- 
cord my  name  I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee," 
Exod.  XX.  24;  in  everyplace  where  I  shall  manifestthe  special 
presence  of  my  Divinity.  In  all  places,  hands  may  be  lifted  up, 
without  doubting  of  his  ability  to  hear;  he  dwells  in  the  contrite 
heart,  wherever  it  is  most  in  the  exercise  of  contrition;  which  is 
Hsually  intimesof  special  worship,  Isa.  I vit.  15,  and  that  to  revive 
and  Kfresh  it.  Habitation  notes  a  special  presence;  though  he 
dwell  in  the  highest  heavens  in  the  sparklings  of  his  glory,  he 
dwells  also  in  the  lowest  hearts  in  the  beams  of  his  grace:  as 
■one  can  expel  him  from  his  dwelling  in  heaven;  so  none  can 
eject  him  from  his  residence  in  the  heart.  The  tabernacle 
had  his  peculiar  presence  flxed  to  it|  Lev.  xxvi.  II;  his  soul 
will  not  abhor  them  as  they  are  washed  by  Christ,  though  they 
are  loathsome  by  sin.  In  a  greater  dispensation  there  cannot 
be  a  less  presence,  since  the  church  under  the  New  Testament 
iscaHed  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  wherein  he  will  both  dwell 
and  walk,  S  Cor.  vi.   6:  or.  "I  will  indwell  in  them;"  as  if 
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he  should  lay,  I  will  dwell  in  and  in  then);  I  will  dwell  in 
them  by  grace,  and  walk  in  them  by  exciting  Iheir  graces.  He 
will  be  more  intimate  with  ihem  than  their  own  souls,  and  con- 
verse with  ihem  as  the  living  God,  that  is,  as  a  God  that  has 
life  in  himself,  and  life  to  convey  to  them  in  their  converse  with 
him;  and  show  his  spiritual  glory  among  them  in  a  greater  mea- 
sare  than  in  the  temple;  since  that  was  but  aheap  of  stoneB,aDd 
the  figure  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  mystical  body  of  hit 
Son.  His  presence  is  not  less  in  the  substance  than  it  was  in 
the  shadow ;  this  presence  of  God  in  his  ordinances,  is  the  gjoiy 
of  a  church,  as  the  presence  of  a  king  is  the  glory  of  a  court; 
the  defence  of  it  too,  as  a  wall  of  fire,  Zecb.  ii.  5,  alluding  to 
the  fire  travellers,  in  a  wilderness  made  to  fright  away  wild 
beasts.  It  is  not  the  meanness  of  the  place  of  worship  cao  ex- 
clude him.  The  second  temple  was  not  so  magnificent  as  the 
fint  of  Solomon's  erecting ;  and  the  Jews  seem  to  despond  of 
eo  glorious  a  presence  of  God  in  the  second,  as  they  had  in  tho 
first ;  because  they  thought  it  not  so  good  for  the  entertainioent 
of  him  that  inhabits  eternity;  but  God  comforts  them  against 
this  conceit  again  and  again ;  "  Be  strong — be  strong — be  stroeg 
— I  am  with  you,"  Hag.  ii.  4;  the  meanness  of  the  place  shall 
not  hinder  the  grandeur  of  my  presence.  No  matter  what  (ba 
room  is,  so  it  be  the  presence-chamber  of  the  King,  wherein  be 
will  favour  our  suits ;  he  can  every  where  slide  into  our  souli 
with  a  perpetual  sweetness,  since  he  is  every  where,  and  so  inti- 
mate with  every  one  that  fears  him.  If  we  should  see  God  on 
earth  in  his  amiableness,  as  Moses  did,  should  we  not  be  en- 
couraged by  his  presence,  to  present  our  requests  to  him,  to  echo 
out  our  praises  of  him.  And  have  we  not  as  great  a  ground 
now  to  do  it,  since  he  is  as  really  present  with  us,  as  if  he  wert 
visible  to  us?  He  is  in  the  same  room  with  us,  as  near  to  as  u 
our  souls  to  our  bodies;  not  a  word  but  he  hears,  not  a  motion 
but  he  sees,  not  a  breath  but  he  perceives;  he  is  through  all; 
he  is  in  all. 

[4.  ]  The  omnipresence  of  God  is  a  comfort  in  all  special  ser- 
vices. God  never  puts  any  upon  a  hard  task,  but  be  make! 
promises  to  encourage  them  and  assist  ihem;  and  the  matter 
of  the  promise  is'  that  of  his  presence :  so  he  did  assure  the  pro- 
hets  of  old  when  he  set  them  difficult  tasks :  and  strengthened 
doses  against  the  face  of  Pharaoh,  by  assuring  him  he  would 
be  with  his  month,  Exod.  iv.  12:  and  when  Christ  put  his  apos- 
tles upon  a  contest'  with  the  whole  world,  to  preach  a  gospel 
that  would  be  foolishness  to  the  Greeks,  and  a  stumbling-block 
to  the  Jews;  he  gives  them  a  cordial  composed  only  of  fus  pre- 
tence, I  will  be  with  you.  Matt,  xiviii.  20.  It  is  this  presence 
Matters  by  its  light  the  darkness  of  our  spirits;  it  is  this  that  it 
the  cause  of  what  is  done  for  his  glory  in  the  world;  it  is  (bit 
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tfial  mingtea  itsalf  with  all  that  is  done  for  his  honour;  it  is  this 
from  whence  springs  all  the  assistance  of  hb  creatures,  marked 
out  for  special  purposes. 

[5.]  This  presence  is  not  without  the  special  presence  of  all 
his  attributes.  Where  his  essence  is,  his  perfections  are,  because 
thef  are  one  wilh  his  essence ;  yea,  they  are  his  essence,  though 
they  have  their  several  degrees  of  manifestation.  As  in  the 
covenant,  he  makes  over  himself  as  our  God,  not  a  part  of  him- 
self, but  his  whole  Deity;  so  in  promising  of  his  presence,  he 
means  not  a  part  of  it,  but  (he  whole,  the  presence  of  all  the 
excellencies  of  his  nature  to  be  manifested  for  our  good.  It  is 
not  a  piece  of  God  is  here,  and  another  parcel  there;  but  God 
in  his  whole  essence  and  perfections;  in  his  wisdom  to  guide 
us,  his  power  to  protect  and  support  us,  his  mercy  to  pity  us, 
his  fulness  to  refresh  us,  and  his  goodness  to  relieve  us.  He  is 
ready  to  sparkle  out  in  this  or  that  perfection,  as  the  necessities 
of  his  people  require,  and  his  own  wisdom  directs  for  his  own 
honour;  so  that  being  not  far  from  us  in  any  excellency  of  his 
nature,  we  can  quickly  have  recourw  to  him  upon  any  emergency; 
so  that  if'  we  are  miserable,  we  have  the  presence  of  his  good- 
ness ;  if  we  want  direction,  we  have  the  presence  of  his  wis- 
dom; if  we  are  weak,  we  have  the  presence  of  his  power:  and 
should  we  not  rejoice  in  it,  as  a  man  does  in  the  presence  of  a 
powerful,  wealthy,  and  compassionate  friend? 

Vae  (3.)  For  exhortation. 

[1.]  Let  us  be  much  in  the  actual  thought  of  (his  truth.  How 
should  we  enrich  our  understandings  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  excellency  of  God,  whereof  this  is  none  of  the  least;  nor  has 
leas  of  honey  in  its  bowels,  though  it  be  more  terrible  to  the 
wicked  than  the  presence  of  a  lion.  It  is  this  that  makes  all  other 
excellencies  of  the  Divine  nature  sweet.  What  would  grace, 
wisdotn,  power,  signify  at  a  distance  from  us?  Let  us  frame  in 
our  minds  a  strong  idea  of  it ;  it  is  this  makes  so  great  a  differ- 
ence between  the  actions  of  one  man  and  another;  one  main- 
tains actual  thoughts  of  it,  another  does  not,  though  all  believe 
it  as  a  perfection  pertaining  to  the  infiniteness  of  his  essence. 
David,  or  rather  a  greater  than  David,  had  God  always  before 
him;  there  was  no  time,  no  occasion  wherein  he  did  not  stir 
up  some  lively  thoughts  of  him,  Psal.  xvi.  a.  Let  us  hare 
right  notions  of  i(;  imagine  no(  God  as  a  great  King,  sitting 
only  in  his  majesty  in  heaven;  acting  all  by  his  servants  and 
ministers.  This,  saith  one,'  is  a  childish  and  unworthy  conceit 
of  God,  and  may  in  time  bring  such  a  conceiver  by  degrees  to 
deny  his  providence.  The  denial  of  this  perfection  is  an  axe 
at  ^e  root  of  religion ;  if  it  be  not  deeply  imprinted  in  the  mind, 
peisooal  religion  grows  faint  and  feeble.    Who  would  fear  that 
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God  that  is  not  imagined  to  be  a  witness  of  his  actioos?  Who 
would  worship  a  God  at  a  distance  both  from  the  wotshipand 
worshipper?'  Let  usbelievethistruthjbut  not  with  an  idle  faith, 
as  if  we  did  not  believe  it ;  lei  us  know,  that  as  wheresoerer 
the  fish  moves,  it  is  in  the  water ;  wheresoever  the  bird  moves, 
it  is  in  the  air;  so  wheresoever  we  move  we  are  in  God:  as 
there  is  not  a  moment  but  we  are  under  his  mercy;  so  there  is 
not  a  moment  that  we  are  out  of  his  presence.  Let  us  there- 
fore look  upon  nothing,  without  thinking  who  stands  by,  with- 
out reflecting  upon  him  in  whom  it  hves,  moves,  and  has  ita 
being.  When  you  view  a  man,  you  fix  your  eyes  upon  his 
body,  but  your  mind  upon  that  invisible  part  that  acts  every 
member  by  life  and  motion,  and  makes  them  fit  for  your  con- 
verse. Let  us  not  bound  our  thoughts  to  the  creatures  we  see, 
but  pierce  through  the  creature  to  that  boundless  God  we  do 
not  see:  we  have  continual  remembrances  of  his  presence,  the 
Hght  whereby  we  see,  and  the  air  whereby  we  live,  give  us  per- 
petual notices  of  it,  and  some  weak  resemblance;  why  ^ould 
we  forget  it?  yea,  what  a  shame  is  our  tinmindfulness  of  it, 
when  every  cast  of  our  eye,  every  motion  of  our  lung^,  jogs  ns 
to  remember  it !  Light  is  in  every  part  of  the  air,  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  yet  not  mixed  with  any;  both  remain  entire  in 
their  own  substance.  Let  us  not  be  worse  than  some  of  the 
heathen,  who  pressed  this  notion  upon  themselves  for  the  spirit- 
ing their  actions  with  virtue.  Thai  all  places  were  full  of  God.* 
This  was  the  means  Basil  used  to  prescribe,  upon  a  question 
which  was  asked  him,  "How  shall  we  do  to  be  serious?" 
"  Mind  God's  presence."  How  shall  we  avoid  distractions  in 
service?  "Think  of  God's  presence."  How  shall  we  resiit 
temptations  ?     Oppose  to  them  the  presence  of  God. 

This  will  be  a  shield  against  all  temptations.  "  God  is  pre- 
seni,"  is  enough  to  blunt  the  weapons  of  hell;  this  will  secure 
UH  from  a  ready  compliance  with  any  base  and  vile  attractive!, 
and  curb  that  headstrong  principle  in  our  nature,  that  would 
join  hands  whhthem;  the  thoughts  of  this  would,  like  the  pow- 
erful presence  of  God  with  the  Israelites,  take  off  the  wheels 
from  the  chariots  of  our  sensitive  appetites,  and  malce  them, 
perhaps,  more  slow,  at  least  towards  a  temptation.  How  did 
Peter  fiing  off  the  temptation  which  bad  worsted  him,  upon  a 
look  from  Christ!  The  acted  faith  of  this  wonld  stifle  the  darts 
of  Satan;  and  fire  us  with  an  anger  against  his  aolicitatioiis, 
as  strong  as  the  fire  that  inflames  the  darts.  Moses's  sight  of 
him  that  was  invisible,  strengthened  him  against  the  costly  plea- 
Aires  and  luxuries  of  a  prince's  court,  Heb,  xi.  27.  We  are 
tilterly  senseless  of  a  Deity,  if  we  are  not  moved  with  this  hint 
from  oar  conscieQce,  "God  is  preseat."  Had  our  first  pa- 
■  DreieL  >  Onmin  Diii  fteta. 
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rents  actually  considered  the  nearness  of  God  to  them,  when 
they  were  tempted  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  they  had  not 
probably  so  easily  been  overcome  by  the  temptation.  What 
soldier  would  be  so  base  as  to  revolt  under  the  eye  of  a  tender 
and  obliging  general?  Or  what  man  so  negligent  of  himself,  aa 
to  rob  a  house  in  the  sight  of  a  judge?  Let  us  consider,  that 
God  is  as  near  to  observe  us,  as  the  devil  to  solicit  us,  yea  nearer: 
the  devil  stands  by  us,  but  God  is  in  us;  we  may  have  a  thought 
the  devil  knows  not,  but  not  a  thought  but  G,od  is  actually  pre* 
sent  with,  as  our  souls  are  wilh  the  thought  they  think;  nor  can 
any  creature  attract  our  heart,  if  our  minds  were  fixed  on  that 
invisible  presence  that  contributes  to  that  excellency,  and  sus- 
tains it,  and  considered  that  no  creature  could  be  so  present 
with  us  as  the  Creator  is. 

It  will  be  a  spur  to  holy  actions.  What  man  would  do  an 
unworthy  action,  or  speak  an  unhandsome  word,  in  the  presence 
of  his  prince?  The  eye  of  the  general  inflames  the  spirit  of  a 
soldier.  Why  did  David  keep  God's  testimonies?  because  he 
considered  that  all  his  ways  were  before  him,  Psal.  cxix.  168; 
because  he  was  persuaded  his  ways  were  present  with  God, 
God's  precepts  should  be  present  with  him.  The  same  was  the 
cause  of  Job's  integrity;  **  Does  not  he  see  my  ways?"  Job 
xxxi.  4.  To  have  God  in  our  eye  is  the  way  to  be  sincere; 
"  Walk  before  me,"  as  in  my  sight,  "  and  be  thou  perfect," 
Gen.  xvii.  1.  Communion  with  God  consists  chiefly  in  an  or- 
dering our  ways  as  in  the  presence  of  him  that  is  invisible. 
This  would  make  us  spiritual,  raised,  and  watchful  in  all  our 
passions,  if  we  considered  that  God  is  present  wilh  us  in  our 
shops,  in  our  chambers,  in  our  walks,  and  in  our  meetings,  aj 
present  wilh  us  as  with  the  angels  in  heaven ;  who  though  they 
have  a  presence  of  glory  above  us;  yet  have  not  a  greater  mea- 
sure of  his  essential  presence  than  we  have.  What  an  awe 
had  Jacob  upon  him  when  he  considered  God  was  present  in 
Bethel!  Gen.  xxviii.  16,  17.  If  God  should  appear  visibly  to 
us  when  ws  were  alone,  should  we  not  be  reverent  and  serious 
before  him !  God  is  every  where  about  us,  he  does  encompass 
as  with  bis  presence ;  should  not  God's  seeing  us  have  the  same 
influence  upon  us  as  our  seeing  God?  He  is  not  more  essea- 
tially  present  if  he  should  so  manifest  himself  to  us,  than  when 
he  does  not.  Who  would  appear  besmeared  in  the  presence  of 
a  great  person?  or  not  be  ashamed  to  be  found  in  his  chamber 
in  an  indecent  posture  by  some  visitant?  Would  not  a  man 
blush  to  be  catched  about  some  mean  action,  though  it  were  not 
an  immoral  crime?  If  this  truth  were  impressed  upon  out 
spirits,  we  should  blush  more  to  have  our  souls  daubed  with 
some  Ipatbsome  lusts,  swarms  of  sin,  like  Egyptian  lice  and 
frogs,  creeping  about  our  heart  in  his  sight.    If  the  most  sen- 
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sual  man  b«  ashamed  to  do  a  dishonest  action  in  the  mght  of  a 
grave  and  holy  man,  one  of  great  reputation  for  wisdom  and 
integrity;  how  much  more  should  we  lift  up  ourselrea  in  (hs 
ways  of  God,  who  is  infinite  and  immense,  is  every  where,  and 
infinitely  superior  to  man,  and  more  to  be  regarded !  We  could 
Dot  seriously  think  of  his  presence,  but  there  would  pass  souM 
hitercourse  between  us;  we  should  be  putting  up  some  petition 
upon  the  sense  of  our  indigence;  or  sending  up  our  praises  M 
him  upon  the  sense  of  his  bounty.  The  actual  thoughts  of  the 
presence  of  God  is  the  life  and  spirit  of  alt  religion;  we  conid 
not  have  sluggish  spirits,  and  a  careless  watch,  if  we  considered 
that  his  eye  is  upon  us  all  the  day. 

It  will  quell  distractions  in  worship.  The  actual  thought  of 
this  would  establish  our  thoughts,  and  puU  them  back  when 
they  began  lo  rove;  the  mind  could  not  boldly  give  God  the 
Blip,  if  it  had  lively  thoughts  of  it;  the  consideration  of  this 
would  blow  off  all  the  froth  that  lies  on  the  top  of  our  spirits. 
An  eye  taken  tip  with  the  presence  of  one  object,  is  not  at  lei- 
sure to  be  filled  with  another.  He  that  looks  intently  upon  (be 
eun,  shall  have  nothing  for  a  while  but  the  sun  in  his  eye. 
Oppose  to  every  intruding  thought  the  idea  of  the  Divine  om- 
nipresence, and  put  it  to  silence  by  the  awe  of  his  majesty. 
When  the  master  is  present,  scholars  mind  their  books,  ke^ 
their  places,  and  run  not  over  the  forms  to  play  with  oat  an- 
other. The  master's  eye  keeps  an  idle  servant  lo  his  woik, 
that  otherwise  would  be  gazing  at  every  straw,  and  prating  to 
every  passenger.  How  soon  would  the  remembraiice  of  thii 
dash  all  extravagant  fancies  out  of  countenance!  just  as  the 
news  of  the  approach  of  a  prince  would  make  the  oourtieil 
bustle  up  themselves,  huddle  up  their  vain  sports,  and  prepar* 
themselves  for  a  reverent  behaviour  in  his  sight  We  should 
not  dare  to  give  God  a  piece  of  our  heart,  when  we  apprehend 
him  present  with  the  whole;  we  should  not  dare  to  mock  om 
that  we  knew  was  more  intimately  acquainted  with  as  this 
we  are  with  ourselves,  and  that  beheld  every  motion  of  onr 
mind,  as  well  as  action  of  our  body. 

[2.]  Let  us  endeavour  for  the  more  special  and  influeniitl 
presence  of  God.  Let  the  essential  presence  of  God  be  the 
ground  of  our  awe,  and  his  gracious  infiuential  presence  the 
object  of  our  desire.  The  heathen  thought  themselves  secuM 
If  they  had  their  little  petty  household  gods  with  them  in  ibeir 
jotimeys.  Such  seem  to  be  the  images  Rachel  stole  from  her 
father,  Gen.  xxzi.  19,to  accompany  hertravel  with  their  bkss- 
Ings.  She  might  not  at  that  time  have  cast  off  all  respect  to 
those  idols,  in  the  acknowledgment  of  which  she  had  been 
edticated  from  her  in&ncy;  and  they  seem  to  have  been  kept 
by  ber,tiU  God  called  Jacob  to  Bethel,  after  the  rape  of  Dinah, 
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when  Jacob  called  for  the  strange  gods,  and  hid  them  under  the 
oak,  Gen.  xxxr.  4.  The  gracious  presence  of  God  we  should 
look  after  in  our  actions,  as  travellers  that  have  a  charge  of 
money  or  jewels,  desire  to  keep  themselves  in  company  that 
may  protect  them  from  highwaymen  that  would  rifle  them. 
Since  we  have  the  concern  of  the  eternal  happiness  of  our 
souls  upon  our  hands,  we  should  endeavour  to  have  God's 
merciful  and  powerful  presence  with  us  in  all  our  ways.  "  In 
all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall  direct  tliy  paths," 
Prov.  ill.  6;  acknowledge  him  before  any  action,  by  imploring; 
acknowledge  him  after,  by  rendering  him  the  glory;  acknow- 
ledge his  presence  before  worship,  in  worship,  after  worship. 
It  is  this  presence  makes  a  kind  of  heaven  upon  earth,  causes 
aiSiction  to  put  off  the  nature  of  misery.  How  much  will  the 
presence  of  the  sun  outshine  the  stars  of  lesser  comforts,  and 
fully  answer  the  want  of  them!  The  ark  of  God  going  before 
DS,  can  alone  make  all  things  successful:  it  was  this  led  the 
Israelites  over  Jordan,  and  settled  them  in  Canaan.  Without 
this  we  signify  nothing.  Though  we  Hve  without  this,  we 
cannot  be  distinguished  for  ever  from  devils;  his  essential  pre- 
sence theyhave,and  if  we  have  no  more  we  shall  be  do  belter. 
It  is  the  enlivening,  fructifying  presence  of  the  sun,  that  revives 
the  languishing  earth;  and  this  alone  can  repair  our  ruined 
soul,  llet  it  be  therefore  our  desire,  that  as  he  fills  heaven 
and  earth  by  his  essence,  he  may  fill  onr  understandings  and 
wills  by  his  grace;  that  we  m^y  have  another  kind  of  presence 
with  us,  than  animals  have  in  their  brutish  stale,  or  devils  in 
their  trains;  his  essential  presence  maintains  our  beings,  but 
his  gracious  presence  confers  and  continues  a  happiness. 


DISCOURSE  VIII. 

ON    god's    KHOWLEDOX. 
PsAUi  oiLvii.  5. — Great  u  oni  Lord,  and  of  great  power :  hii  nndentaodiii^  u 

It  is  uncertain  who  was  the  author  of  this  psalm,  and 
was  penned;  some  think  after  the  return  from  the  Bal 
captivity.  It  is  a  psalm  of  praise,  and  is  made  up  of  ni 
praise  from  the  beginning  to  the  end;  God's  benefit! 
church,  his  providence  over  his  creatures,  the  essentia 
lency  of  his  nature. 

The  psalmist  doubles  his  exhortation  to  praise  God,  «  Praise 
Vol.  I.— 58 
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ye  ihe  Lord — sing  praises  to  our  God,"  ver.  I;  to  praise  bint 
from  his  dominioD  as  Lord;  from  his  grace  and  mercy  as  out 
Ood;  from  the  excellency  of  the  duty  itself,  it  is  good,  it  is 
coinely:  some  read  it  comely,  some  lovely  or  desirable,  from 
the  various  derivation  of  the  word. 

Nothing  does  so  much  delight  a  gracious  soul,  as  an  oppor- 
tunity of  celebrating  the  perfections  and  goodness  of  the  Crea- 
tor. 

The  highest  duties  a  creature  can  render  to  the  Creator  are 
pleasant  and  delightful  in  themselves;  they  are  comely,  Fiain 
19  a  duty  that  affects  the  whole  soul. 

The  praise  of  God  is  a  decent  thing;  the  excellency  of  God's 
nature  deserves  it,  and  the  benefits  of  God's  grace  require  it 

It  is  comely  when  done  as  it  ought  to  be,  with  the  heart  as 
well  as  with  the  voice:  a  sinner  sings  ill  though  his  voice  be 
good ;  the  soul  in  it  is  to  be  elevated  above  earthly  things. 

The  first  matter  of  praise,  is  God's  erecting  and  preserving 
his  church, "  The  Lord  doth  build  up  Jerusalem:  he  gathereth 
together  the  outcasts  of  Israel,"  ver.  2.  The  walls  of  demo- 
lished Jerusalem  are  now  re-edified;  God  has  brought  back 
the  captivity  of  Jacob,  and  restored  his  people  from  their  Baby- 
lonish exile,  and  those  that  were  dispersed  into  strange  r^ioos 
he  has  restored  to  their  habitations.  Or  it  may  be  prophetic 
of  the  calling  of  the  gentiles,  and  the  gathering  the  outcasts  of 
the  spiritual  Israel,  that  were  before  as  without  God  in  the 
world,  and  straugers  to  the  covenant  of  promise.  Let  God  be 
praised,  but  especially  for  building  up  his  church,  and  gather- 
ing  the  gentiles,  before  counted  as  outcasts,  laa.  zi.  IS;  be 
gathers  them  in  this  world  to  the  faith,  and  hereafter  to  glory. 

From  the  two  first  verses  observe, 

All  people  are  under  God's  care;  but  he  has  a  particniar  re- 
gard to  his  church.  This  is  the  signet  on  his  hand,  as  a  brace- 
let upon  his  arm;  this  is  his  garden  which  he  delights  to  dressj 
if  he  primes  it,  it  is  to  purge  it ;  if  he  digs  about  his  vine,  sod 
wounds  the  branches,  it  is  to  make  it  more  beautiful  with  nev 
clusters,  and  restore  it  to  a  fruitful  vigour. 

All  great  deliverances  are  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  as  the  pHn- 
cipal  author,  whosoever  are  the  instruments.  "  The  Lord 
doth  build  np  Jerusalem:  he  gathereth  together  the  outcasts  of 
Israel."  This  great  deliverance  from  Babylon,  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  Cyrus  or  Darius,  or  the  rest  of  our  favourers;  it  is 
the  X-otA  that  does  it;  we  had  his  promise  for  it,  we  have  now 
bis  performance.  Let  us  not  ascribe  that  which  is  the  effect  of 
fits  tfuth,  only  to  the  good  will  of  men:  it  is  God's  act;  not  by 
might)  nor  by  power,  nor  by  weapons  of  war  or  strength  of 
horses,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  He  sent  prophets  to  com- 
fort iu  while  we  were  exiles}  and  now  he  has  stretched  out  his 
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own  arm  to  work  onr  deliverance,  according  to  his  word. 
Blind  man  looks  so  much  upon  instruments,  that  he  hardly 
takes  notice  of  God,  either  in  afflictions  or  mercies,  and  this  is 
the  cause  that  robs  God  of  so  much  prayer  and  praise  in  the 
world. 

"  He  healeth  the  broken  in  heart,  and  bindeth  up  their 
wounds,"  ver.  3.  He  has  now  restored  those  who  had  no  hope 
but  in  his  word;  he  has  dealt  with  them  as  a  tender  and  skilful 
Surgeon;  he  has  applied  his  curing  plasters,  and  dropped  in  bia 
sovereign  batsama;  he  has  now  furnished  our  fainting  hearts 
with  refreshing  cordials,  and  comforted  our  wounds  with 
strengthening  ligatures. 

How  gracious  is  God,  that  restores  liberty  to  the  captives, 
and  righteoosnesa  to  the  penitent!  Man's  misery  is  the  fittest 
opportunity  for  God  to  make  his  mercy  illustrious  in  itself,  and 
most  welcome  to  the  patient. 

He  proceeds. — Wonder  not  that  God  calls  together  the  out- 
casts, and  singles  them  out  from  every  comer,  for  a  return;  why 
can  he  not  do  this,  as  well  as  tell  the  number  of  the  stars,  and 
call  them  all  by  their  names?  ver.  4. 

There  are  none  of  his  people  so  despicable  in  the  eye  of  man, 
but  they  are  known  and  regarded  by  God ;  though  they  are 
clouded  in  the  world,  yet  they  are  the  stars  of  the  world;  and 
shall  God  number  the  inanimate  stars  in  the  heavens,  and  make 
DO  account  of  his  living  stars  on  the  earth  ?  No,  wherever  they 
are  dispersed  he  will  not  foi^et  them,  however  they  are  afflicted 
he  will  not  despise  them:  the  stars  are  so  numerous,  that  they 
are  innumerable  by  man ;  some  are  visible  and  known  by  men, 
others  lie  more  hid  and  undiscovered  in  a  confused  light,  aa 
those  in  the  milky-way;  man  cannot  see  one  of  them  distinclly. 

God  knows  all  his  people.  As  he  can  do  what  is  above  the 
power  of  man  to  perform,  so  he  understands  what  is  above  the 
skill  of  man  to  discover ;  shall  man  measure  God  by  his  scanti- 
ness? Proud  man  must  not  equal  himself  to  God,  nor  cut  God 
aa  short  as  his  own  line. 

"He  lelleth  the  number  of  the  stars;  he  callelb  them  all  by 
their  names."  He  has  them  all  in  his  list,  as  generals  the  namea 
of  their  soldiers  in  their  muster-roll,  for  ihey  are  his  host,  which 
be  marshals  in  the  heavens,  as  Isa.  xl.  26,  where  you  have  iha 
like  expression;  he  knows  them  more  distinctly  than  man  can 
know  any  thing,  and  so  distinctly  as  to  call  them  ail  by  their 
names.  He  knows  their  names,  that  is,  their  natural  ofBces,  influ- 
ences, the  different  degrees  of  heat  and  light,  their  order  and  mo- 
tion; and  all  of  them,  the  least  glimmering  star  as  well  as  the 
most  glaring  planet.  This  man  cannot  do ;  "  Tell  the  stars,  if 
thou  be  able  to  number  them,"  Gen.  xv.  5,  says  God  to  Abra- 
batH  (whom  Josephus  represents  as  a  great  aetronomerO  yea, 
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they  caDQot  be  nnmbeTed,  Jer.  xxxiii.  23;  and  ifaa  uDeertainlf 
of  (he  opinions  of  men,  evidences  their  ignorance  of  their  Dum- 
ber; some  reckoning  one  thousand  and  twenty-two,  others  one 
thoiisandand  twenty-five,  others  one  thousand  and  ninety-eight, 
olhers  seven  thousand,  besides  those  that,  by  reason  of  Aeir 
mixinre  of  light  with  one  another,  cannot  be  distinctly  discerned, 
and  others  perhaps  so  high,  as  not  to  be  reached  by  the  eye  of 
man.  To  impose  names  on  things,  and  names  according  to 
their  natures,  is  both  an  argument  of  power  and  dominion,  and 
of  wisdom  and  understanding:  from  the  imposiiioa  of  names 
upon  the  creatures  by  Adam,  the  knowledge  of  Adam  is  gene- 
rally concluded,  and  it  was  also  a  fruit  of  that  dominion  God 
allowed  him  over  the  creatures.  Now  he  that  numbers  and 
Damns  the  stars  that  seem  to  lie  confused  among  one  another, 
as  well  as  those  that  appear  to  us  in  an  unclouded  night,  may 
well  be  supposed  accurately  to  know  his  people,  (hough  lurking 
in  secret  caverns,  and  know  those  that  ate  fit  to  be  instruments 
of  their  deliverance;  the  one  is  as  easy  to  him  as  the  other;  and 
the  number  of  the  one  as  distinctly  known  by  him  as  the  multi- 
tude of  the  other. 

For  "  great  is  our  Lord,  and  of  great  power:  his  undsrstand- 
standing  is  infinite,"  ver.  5.  He  wants  not  knowledge  to  know 
the  objects,  nor  power  to  effect  his  will  concerning  ihem.  Of 
great  power.  Much  power, /)/en/eou«  in  power;  ao  this  word 
is  rendered,  Psal.  Izxxvi.  15.  A  multitude  of  power,  as  well 
as  a  multitude  of  mercy;  a  power  that  exceeds  all  created 
power  and  understanding. 

"His  understanding  is  infinite."  You  may  not  imagiits 
how  he  can  call  the  stars  by  name;  the  multitude  of  visibla 
being  so  great,  and  the  multitude  of  the  invisible  being  greater; 
but  you  must  know,  that  as  God  is  almighty,  so  he  is  omoi- 
sclent;  and  as  there  is  no  end  of  his  power,  so  no  account  can 
exactly  be  given  of  his  understanding.  "  His  understanding  ii 
infinite;"  no  number  or  account  of  it,  and  so  the  same  words 
are  rendered  Joel  i.  6.  "  A  uation — strong,  and  without  num- 
ber:" uo  end  of  his  understanding,  (Sjfriac,)  no  measare,  oo 
bounds.  His  essence  is  infinite,  and  so  is  his  power  and  under- 
standing: so  vast  is  his  knowledge,  that  we  can  no  more  con^ 
prebend  it  than  we  can  measure  spaces  that  are  without  limil^ 
or  lell  (he  minutes  or  hours  of  eternity.  Who  then  can  falbam 
that  whereof  there  is  no  number,  but  which  exceeds  all,  so 
that  there  is  no  searching  of  it  out?  He  knows  universal,  he 
knows  particulars.  We  must  not  take  luiderstaoding  berets 
noting  a  faculty,  but  Ihe  use  of  the  understanding  in  the  know- 
ledge of  things,  and  the  judgment  in  the  consideration  of  them; 
and  so  it  is  often  used. 
In  the  verse  there  is  a  description  of  God — In  iiia  e 
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"great  is  the  Lord." — In  his  power,  "of  gre»t  power," — In 
bis  knowledge, "  his  understanding  is  infinite ;"  his  understand- 
ing is  his  eye,  and  hb  power  is  his  arm. — Of  his  infinite  under- 
standtng  I  am  to  discourse. 

Doctrine,  God  has  an  infinite  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing: all  knowledge.  Omnipresence,  which  before  we  spake 
of,  respects  his  essence;  omniscience  respects  his  understand- 
iiig,  according  to  otir  manner  of  conception. 

Tills  is  clear  in  Scripture;  hence  God  is  called  a  God  of 
knowledge,  1  Sam.  ii.  3.  "  The  Lord  is  a  God  of  knowledge," 
(Heb.)  knotoUdgtB,  in  the  plural  number,  of  all  kind  of  know- 
ledge. It  is  spoken  there  to  quell  man's  pride  in  his  own  rea- 
son  and  parts.  What  is  the  knowledge  of  man  but  a  spark  to 
Uie  whole  element  of  fire,  a  grain  of  dust,  and  worse  than 
nothing  in  comparison  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  his  essence 
is  in  comparison  of  the  essence  of  God?  All  kind  of  know- 
ledge. He  knows  what  angels  know,  what  man  knows,  and 
infinitely  more;  he  knows  himself,  his  own  operadons,  all  his 
creatures,  the  notions  and  thoughts  of  them;  he  is  understand- 
ing above  understanding,  mind  above  mind,  the  Mind  of  minds, 
the  Light  of  lights:  this  the  Greek  word  silt  signifies  in  the 
etymology  of  it;  of  eirasa>,  to  see,  to  contemplate;  and  tai/iuw, 
of  imio,  scio.  The  names  of  God  signify  a  nature  viewing  and 
piercing  all  things;  and  the  attributing  of  our  senses  to  God  in 
'  Scripture,  as  hearing  and  seeing,  which  are  the  senses  whereby 
knowledge  enters  into  us,  signifies  God's  knowledge. 

The  notion  of  God's  knowledge  of  all  things  lies  above  the 
inins  of  nature;  it  was  not  obliterated  by  the  fall  of  man.  It 
was  necessary  (hat  ofiending  man  should  know  that  he  had  a 
Creator  whom  he  had  injured,  that  he  had  a  Judge  to  try  and 
punish  him;  since  God  thought  fit  to  keep  up  the  world,  it  had 
been  kept  up  to  no  purpose,  had  not  this  notion  been  continued 
alive  in  the  minds  of  men;  there  would  not  have  been  any 
practice  of  his  laws,  no  bar  to  the  worst  of  crimes.  If  men 
bad  thought  they  had  4o  deal  with  an  ignorant  Deity,  there 
could  be  no  practice  of  religion.  Who  would  lift  up  his  eyes 
or  spread  his  hand  towards  heaven,  if  he  imagined  his  devo- 
tion were  directed  to  a  God  as  blind  as  the  heathen  imagined 
fortune?  To  what  boot  would  it  be  for  them  to  make  heaven 
and  earth  resound  with  their  cries,  if  they  had  not  thought  God 
had  an  eye  to  see  them,  and  an  ear  to  hear  them  ?  And  indeed 
the  very  notion  of  a  God  at  the  first  blush,  speaks  him  a  Being 
endued  with  understanding;  no  man  can  imagine  a  creator 
void  of  one  of  the  noblest  perfections  belonging  to  those  crea- 
tnres  that  are  the  fiower  and  cream  of  his  works. 

Therefore  all  nations  acknowledge  this,  as  well  as  the  exist- 
ence and  being  of  God.    No  nation  but  had  their  temples, 
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particular  ceremonies  of  worship,  and  presented  their  sacrifices, 
which  they  could  not  have  been  so  vain  as  to  do  without  an 
acknowledgment  of  this  attribute.  This  notion  of  God's  know- 
ledge owed  not  its  rise  to  tradition,  but  to  natural  implantatjim; 
it  was  born  and  grew  up  with  every  rational  creature.  Though 
the  several  nations  and  men  of  the  world  agreed  not  in  one 
kind  of  Deity,  or  in  their  sentiments  of  his  nature  or  other  per- 
fections, some  judging  him  clothed  with  a  fine  and  pure  body, 
others  judging  him  an  uncompounded  Spirit;  some  fixing  him 
to  a  seat  in  the  heavens,  others  owning  his  universal  presence 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  yet  they  all  agreed  in  the  universality 
of  his  knowledge:  and  their  own  cotisciences  reflecting  their 
crimes,  unknown  to  any  but  themselves,  would  keep  this  notion 
in  some  vigour  whether  they  would  or  not.  Now  this  being 
implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  men  by  nature,  cannot  be  false; 
for  nature  imprints  not  in  the  minds  of  all  men  an  assent  to  « 
falsity.  Nature  would  not  pervert  the  reason  and  minds  of 
men:  universal  notions  of  God  are  firom  original,  not  lapsed 
nature,  and  preserved  in  mankind  in  order  to  a  restoration  fnun 
a  lapsed  state.  The  heathen  did  acknowledge  this:'  in  all  the 
solemn  covenants,  solemnized  wuh  oaths  and  the  invocation  of 
the  name  of  God,  this  attribute  was  supposed.  They  confessed 
knowledge  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Deity;  Scienlia  deorum  vita, 
"  Knowledge  is  the  life  of  the  gods,"  says  Cicero.  Some  called 
him  yff,  Mem,  Mind,  pure  understanding,  withoDt  any  mots; 
'v.wUtt\f,  the  Inspector  of  alt.  As  they  called  him  Life,  be- 
cause he  Was  the  Author  of  life ;  so  they  called  him  IntelUetvt, 
because  he  was  the  Author  of  all  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing in  his  creatures.  And  one  being  asked,  whether  any  man 
could  be  hid  from  God?  No,  says  he,  not  so  much  as  thinking; 
Some  call  him  the  Eye  of  the  world,'  and  the  Egyptians  repre- 
sented God  by  an  eye  on  the  top  of  a  sceptre,  because  God  ia 
all  eye,  and  can  be  ignorant  of  nothing. 

And  the  same  nation  made  eyes  and  ears  of  the  most  excel- 
lent metals,  consecrating  them  to  God,  and  banging  them  up  in 
the  midst  of  their  temples,  in  signification  of  God's  seeing  and 
hearing  all  things;  hence  they  called  God  Light,  as  well  as'tbe 
Scripture,  because  all  things  are  visible  to  him. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  this,  we  will  inquire — What 
kind  of  knowledge  or  understanding  there  is  in  God — What  God 
knows — How  God  knows  things — The  proof  that  God  knows 
all  things — The  use  of  all  tff  ourselves. 

1.  What  kind  of  understanding  or  knowledge  there  is  in 
God? 

1  AfanMiniion,  making  a  coreoant  with  Priam,  invocatoa  the  sun; 

UcXiOf  Of  ftafvc'  l^Hfif  xai  itArt'  ixaxiiif, — Homer  II.  3.  v.  6. 
)  1  Fa.  Aqai.q.  14.  cap.  1.  p.  119.  Clam.  Aleund.  Strom.  Ub.6. 
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The  knowledge  of  God  in  Scripture  has  varioiu  names, 
according  to  the  vaiious  relations  or  objects  of  it:  in  respect  of 
present  things,  it  is  called  knowledge  or  sight;  in  respect  of 
things  past,  remembrance;  in  respect  of  things  future  or  to 
come,  it  is  called  foreknowledge  or  prescience,  1  Fet.  i.  2.  In 
regard  of  the  universaliljr  of  the  objects,  it  is  called  omniscience; 
in  regard  of  the  simple  understanding  of  things,  it  is  called 
knowledge;  in  regard  of  acting,  and  modelling  the  ways  of  act- 
ing, it  is  called  wisdom  and  prudence,  Eph.  i.  S.  He  must  have 
knowledge,  otherwise  he  could  not  be  wise;  wisdom  is  the 
flower  of  knowledge,  and  knowledge  is  the  root  of  wisdom. 

As  to  what  this  knowledge  is ;  if  we  know  what  knowledge 
is  in  man,  we  may  apprehend  what  it  is  in  God,  removing  all 
imperfection  from  it,  and  ascribing  to  him  the  most  eminent 
way  of  understanding,  because  we  cannot  comprehend  God 
but  as  he  is  pleased  to  condescend  to  us  in  his  own  ways  of 
discovery,  that  is,  under  some  way  of  similitude  to  his  most 
perfect  creatures.  Therefore  we  have  a  notion  of  God  by  his 
understanding  and  will;  understanding,  whereby  he  conceives 
and  apprehends  things;  will,  whereby  he  extends  himself  in 
acting  according  to  his  wisdom,  and  whereby  he  does  approve 
or  disapprove.  Yet  we  must  not  measure  his  understanding  by 
our  own,  or  think  it  to  be  of  so  gross  a  temper  as  a  created 
mind;  that  he  has  eyes  of  flesh,  or  sees  or  knows  as  man  sees, 
Job  X.  4.  We  can  no  more  measure  his  knowledge  by  ours, 
than  we  can  measure  his  essence  by  our  essence:  as  he  has  an 
incomprehensible  essence,  to  which  ours  is  but  as  a  drop  of  a 
bucket;  so  he  has  an  incomprehensible  knowledge,  to  which 
ours  is  but  as  a  grain  of  dust,  or  mere  darkness:  his  thoughta 
are  above  our  thoughts,  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth. 

The  knowledge  of  God  is  variously  divided  by  the  schools, 
and  acknowledged  by  all  divipes. 

(I.)  A  knowledge  visionia,  et  simpHcia  inteUigentite:  the 
one  we  may  call  a  aight,  the  other  an  underatanding;  thej>ae 
refers  to  a  sense,  the  other  to  the  mind. 

A  knowledge  oi  vision  or  aight. — Thus  God  knows  himself, 
and  all  things  that  really  were,  are,  or  shall  be  in  time ;  all 
those  things  which  he  hath  decreed  to  be,  though  they  are  not 
yet  actually  sprimg  up  in  the  world,  but  lie  hidden  ia  their 
causes. 

A  knowledge  of  inteiligence  or  simple  UTtderatanding. — 
The  object  of  this  is  not  things  that  ate  in  being,  or  that  shall 
by  any  decree  of  God  ever  be  existent  in  the  world;  but  such 
things  as  are  possible  to  be  wrought  by  the  power  of  God, 
though  they  shall  never  in  the  least  peep  up  into  being,  but  he 
for  ever  wrapped  up  in  darkness  and  nothing.  >    This  also  is  a 

I  8u«reiileI>M>,lib.3.  C19.  4.  p.330. 
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necaosary  knowledge  to  be  allowed  to  God,  becaosa  the  object 
of  this  knowledge  is  necessary.  The  possibility  of  more  crea- 
tures than  ever  were  or  shall  be,  is  a  conclusion  that  has  a  ne- 
cessary truth  in  it ;  as  it  is  necessary  that  the  power  of  God 
can  produce  more  creatures,  though  it  be  not  necessary  that  it 
should  produce  more  creatures;  so  it  is  necessary  that  vherso- 
ever  the  power  of  God  can  work,  is  possible  to  be.  And  aa 
God  knows  this  possibiltiy,  so  he  knows  all  the  objects  that  are 
thus  possible;  and  herein  doih  much  consist  the  iofiniteness of 
his  knowledge,  as  shall  be  shown  presently. 

These  two  kinds  of  knowledge  differ.  That  of  vision,  is  (rf* 
tilings  which  God  hath  decreed  to  be,  though  they  are  not  yeL 
That  of  inttiligence,  isof  things  which  never  shall  be;  yet  they 
may  be,  or  are  possible  to  be,  if  God  please  to  will  and  order 
their  being.  One  respects  things  that  shall  be;  the  other, 
things  that  may  be,  and  are  not  repugnant  to  the  natnre  of  Ood 
to  be.  The  knowledge  of  vision  follows  the  act  of  God's  will, 
and  supposes  an  act  of  God's  will  before,  decreeing  things  to 
be.  If  we  could  suppose  any  first  or  second  in  God's  decree, 
we  might  say  God  knew  (hem  as  possible  before  he  decreed 
them;  he  knew  them  as  future  because  he  decreed  them.  For 
without  the  will  of  God  decreeing  a  thing  to  come  to  pass,  God 
cannot  know  that  it  will  infallibly  come  to  pass.  Bat  the 
knowledge  of  intelligence  stands  without  any  act  of  his  will,  in 
order  to  the  being  of  those  things  he  knows:  he  knows  possi- 
ble  things  only  in  his  power ;  he  knows  other  things  both  ia 
bis  power,  as  able  to  effect  them,  and  in  his  will,  as  dotermiit- 
ing  the  being  of  them.  Such  knowledge  we  most  grant  to  be 
in  God,  for  there  is  such  a  kind  of  knowledge  in  man ;  for  man 
does  not  only  know  and  see  what  is  before  his  eyes  in  this 
world,  but  he  may  have  a  conception  of  many  more  worlds 
and  many  more  creatures,  which  he  knows  are  possible  to  the 
power  of  God. 

(2.)  Secondly,  There  is  a  apeeulative  and  praeticai  know- 
ledge in  God. 

A  speculative  knowledge  is,  when  the  truth  of  a  thing  ii 
known  without  a  respect  to  any  working  or  practical  operatioa 
The  knowledge  of  things  possible  is  in  God  only  speculative;' 
and  some  say  God's  knowledge  of  himself  is  only  speculative, 
because  there  is  nothing  for  God  to  work  in  himself.  And 
though  he  knows  himself,  yet  this  knowledge  of  himself  does 
not  terminate  there,  but  flows  into  a  love  of  himself,  and  de- 
light in  himself;  yet  this  love  of  himself,  and  delist  in  himself, 
are  not  enongh  (o  make  it  a  practical  knowledge,  because  it  is 
natural,  and  naturally  and  necessarily  flows  from  the  know- 
ledge of  himself  and  his  own  goodness:  he  cannot  but  love 

'  Siuja  lb  Deo,  Ub.  3.  cap.  A.  p.  138. 
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himself,  and  delight  in  himself,  upon  the  knowledge  of  himself. 
But  that  which  is  properly  practice,  is  where  there  is  a  domi- 
nion over  the  action,  and  it  ia  wrought  not  naturally  and  neces- 
nrity,  hut  in  a  way  of  freedom  and  counsel.  As  when  we  see 
a  beautiful  flower  or  other  thing,  there  arises  a  delight  in  the 
mind;  this  no  man  will  cail  practice,  because  it  is  a  natural 
affection  of  the  will,  arising  from  the  virtue  of  the  object,  with- 
out any  consideration  of  the  understanding  in  a  practical  man- 
oer  by  counselling,  commanding.  Sic. 

A.  practical  knowledge,  which  tends  to  operation  and  prac- 
tice, and  is  the  principle  of  working  about  things  that  are 
known ;  as  the  knowledge  an  artificer  has  in  an  art  or  mystery. 
This  knowledge  is  in  God.  The  knowledge  he  has  of  the 
things  he  has  decreed,  is  such  a  kind  of  knowledge;  for  it  ter- 
minates in  the  act  of  creation,  which  is  not  a  natural  and  neces- 
sary act,  as  the  loving  himself  and  delighting  in  himself  is,  but 
wholly  free;  for  it  was  at  his  liberty  whether  he  would  create 
them  or  not:  this  is  called  discretion, "  He  hath  stretched  otu 
the  heavens  by  his  discretion,"  Jer.  x.  13.  Such  also  is  his 
knowledge  of  the  thii^s  he  hascrefUed,and  which  are  in  being, 
for  it  lerminatea  in  the  government  of  them  for  his  own  glori- 
ous ends.  It  is  by  this  knowledge  "the  depths  are  broken  up, 
and  the  clouds  drop  down  the  dew,"  Prov.  iii.  20.  This  is 
a  knowledge  whereby  he  knows  the  essence,  qualities,  and 
properties  of  what  he  creates  and  governs  in  order  to  his  own 
glory,  and  the  common  good  of  the  world  over  which  he  pre- 
sides. So  that  speculative  knowledge  is  God's  knowledge  of 
himself  and  things  possible,  practical  knowledge  is  his  know- 
ledge of  his  creatures  and  things  governable;  yet  In  some  sort 
this  practical  knowledge  is  not  only  of  things  that  are  made, 
but  of  things  which  are  possible,  which  God  might  make, 
though  ho  will  not;  for  as  he  knows  that  they  can  be  created, 
so  he  knows  how  they  are  to  be  created,  and  how  to  be 
governed,  though  he  never  will  create  them.  This  is  a  practi- 
cal knowledge;  for  it  is  not  requisite  to  constitute  a  knowledge 
practically,  actually  to  act,  but  that  the  knowledge  in  itself  be 
referable  to  action.' 

(3.)  There  is  a  knowledge  of  approbation,  as  well  aa  appre- 
hension. This  the  Scripture  often  mentions:  worde  of  under- 
standing are  used  to  signify  the  acts  of  affection.  This  know- 
ledge adds  to  the  simple  act  of  the  understanding,  the  compla- 
cency and  pleasure  of  the  will ;  and  is  improperly  knowledge: 
because  it  belongs  to  the  will  and  not  to  the  understanding, 
only  it  is  radically  in  the  understanding,  because  affection  im- 
phaa  knowledge;  men  cannot  approve  of  that  which  they  are 
ignorant  of.    Thus  knowledge  is  taken,  Amos  iil  8,  "  You  only 

■  Smioi  de  Deo,  1. 3.  o.  4.  p.  140. 
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hsve  I  known  of  all  the  &mlliBB  of  the  earth."  And  2  Tim.  il 
19,  "The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his;"  that  is,  he  loves 
them,  he  does  not  only  know  them,  but  acknowledges  them  foi 
his  own :  it  denotes  not  only  an  exact  understanding,  but  a  special 
care  of  them.  And  so  is  that  to  he  understood,  Gen.  i.  31. 
"  God  saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was 
very  good;"  that  ishesawit  withaneyeof  approbation,uweU 
as  apprehension.  This  is  grounded  upon  GcmI's  knowledge  of 
vision,  his  sight  of  his  creatures;  for  God  does  not  Jove  or  da- 
light  in  any  thing  but  what  is  actually  in  being,  oi  what  he 
has  decreed  to  bring  into  being.  On  the  contrary,  also  when 
God  does  not  approve,  he  is  said  not  to  knov:  "I  know  yoa 
not,"  Matt.  xzv.  12j  and,  *'  I  never  knew  you,"  Matt.  rJi.  US. 
He  does  not  approve  of  their  works:  it  is  not  an  ignorance  of 
understanding,  but  an  ignorance  of  will:  for  while  he  says  he 
never  knew  them,  he  testifies  that  he  did  know  them  in  ren- 
dering the  reason  of  his  disapproving  them — because  he  knows 
all  their  works.  So  he  knows  them  and  does  not  know  them, 
in  a  different  manner:  he  knows,  them  so  as  to  UDdeisbutd 
them,  but  he  does  not  know  them  so  as  to  love  them. 

We  must  then  ascribe  a  universal  knowledge  to  God.  If  we 
deny  him  a  speculative  knowledge,  or  knowledge  of  inlejii- 
gence,  we  destroy  hia  Deity,  we  make  him  ignorant  of  his  own 
power:  if  wedeny  him  practical  knowledge,  we  deny  oanelvei 
to  be  his  creatures;  for  as  his  creatures,  we  are  the  fruits  of  this 
his  discretion  discovered  in  creation:  if  we  deny  his  knowledge 
of  vision,  we  deny  his  governing  dominion.  How  can  he  ex- 
ercise a  sovereign  and  uncontBollable  dominion,  that  is  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  things  he  is  to  govern? 
If  ho  had  not  knowledge  he  could  make  no  revelation;  he  tbit 
knows  not,  cannot  dictate;  we  could  then  have'no  Scriptnn. 
To  deny  God  knowledge,  is  to  dash  out  the  Scripture,  and  de- 
molish the  Deity. 

God  Is  described  in  Zech.  iii.  9,  with  sev^i  eyes,  to  dww  kit 
perfect  knowledge  of  all  things,  all  occurrences  in  the  worid: 
and  the  cherubim,  or  whatsoever  is  meant  by  the  wings,  an 
described  lo  be  full  of  eyes,  both  before  and  behind,  Ezek.  i.  18, 
round  about  them;  much  more  is  God  all  eye, all  ear,  all  un- 
derstanding. Thesunisa  natural  image  of  God:  if  the  sun  bad 
an  eye,  it  would  see;  if  it  had  an  understanding,  it  would  know 
all  visible  things ;  it  would  see  what  it  shines  upon,  and  un- 
derstand  what  it  influences  in  the  most  obscure  bowels  of  the 
earth.  Does  God  excel  his  creature  the  sun  in  excellency  and 
beauty,  and  not  in  light  and  understanding?  Certainly,  Eooce 
than  the  sun  excels  an  atom  or  grain  of  dust. 

We  may  yet  make  some  representation  of  this  knowledge  of 
God  by  a  lower  thing;  a  picture,  which  seems  to  look  upon 
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erery  one,  though  there  be  never  so  great  a  multitude  in  the 
room  where  it  Hangs;  no  man  can  cast  bis  eye  upon  it,  but  it 
seems  to  behotd  him  in  particular,  and  so  exactly  as  if  there 
were  none  but  him  upon  whom  the  eye  of  it  were  fixed;  and 
erery  man  finds  the  same  cast  of  it.  Shall  art  frame  a  thing  of 
that  natnre,  and  shall  not  the  God  of  art  and  all  knowledge  be 
much  more  in  reality  than  that  is  in  imagination?  Shall  not 
God  have  a  far  greater  capacity  to  behold  every  thing  in  the 
world,  which  is  infinitely  less  to  him  than  a  wide  room  to  a 
pictnre  P 

S,  The  second  thing  is,  what  God  knows :  how  far  his  un- 
derstanding reaches. 

(1.)  God  knows  himself,  and  he  only  knows  himself.  This 
is  the  first  and  original  knowledge,  wherein  he  excels  all  crea- 
tures. No  man  does  exactly  know  himself;  much  less  does  he 
understand  the  full  nature  of  a  spirit;  much  less  still  the  nature 
and  perfections  of  God ;  for  what  proportion  can  there  be  be- 
tween  a  finite  faculty  and  an  infinite  object  ?  Herein  consists 
the  infiniteness  of  God's  knowledge,  that  he  knows  his  own 
essence,  that  he  knows  that  which  is  unknowable  to  any  else. 
It  does  not  so  mnch  consist  in  knowing  the  creature  which  be 
has  made,  as  in  knowing  himself  who  was  never  made.  It  is 
not  so  mnch  infinite,  because  he  knows  all  things  which  are  in 
the  world,  or  that  shall  be;  or  things  that  he  can  make,  because 
the  number  of  them  is  finite;  but  because  he  has  a  perfect  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  his  own  infinite  perfections.^ 
Though  it  be  said  Ihat  angels  see  his  face,  Matt,  xviii.  10,  that 
sight  denotes  rather  their  immediate  attendance  than  their  exact 
knowledge;  they  see  some  signs  of  his  preaonce  and  majesty, 
more  illustrious  and  express  than  ever  appeared  to  man  in  this 
life;  but  the  essence  of  God  is  invisible  to  them,  hid  from  them 
in  the  secret  place  of  eternity:  none  knows  God  but  himself, 
«  What  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of 
man  which  is  in  him ;  even  so  the  things  of  God  knowelh  no 
man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God,"  1  Cor.  ii.  1 1.  The  Spirit  of  God 
searches  the  deep  things  of  Ood;  searches,  that  is,  exactly 
knows,  thoroughly  understands,  as  those  who  have  their  eye* 
in  every  chink  and  crevice,  to  see  what  lies  hid  there:  the  word 
tearcA,  notes  not  an  uiquiry,  but  an  exact  knowledge,  such  as 
men  have  of  things  upon  a  diligent  scrutiny;  as  when  God  is 
•aid  to  search  the  heart  and  the  reins,  it  does  not  signify  a  pre- 
cedent ignorance,  but  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  most  intimate 
corners  of  the  hearts  of  men.  As  the  conceptions  of  men  are 
unknown  to  any  but  themselves;  so  the  depths  of  the  Divine 
essence,  perfections,  and  decrees,  are  unknown  to  any  but  to 
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God  himself;  he  only  knows  what  he  is,  and  what  he  koows, 
what  he  can  do,  and  whal  he  has  decreed  to  do. 

ll'  God  did  not  know  himself,  he  would  not  be  perfect  II 
is  the  perfection  of  a  creature  to  know  iiself,  much  more  a  per- 
fection belonging  to  God.  If  God  did  not  comprehend  bimwl^ 
he  would  want  an  infinite  perfection,  and  so  would  ceaae  to  be 
God,  in  being  defective  in  that  which  intellectual  creatures  io 
some  measure  possess.  As  God  is  the  most  perfect  Being,  so 
he  must  have  the  most  perfect  understanding:  if  he  did  not 
undersiand  himself,  he  would  be  under  the  greatest  ignorance, 
because  he  would  be  ignorant  of  the  most  excellent  object 
Ignorance  is  the  imperfection  of  the  understanding;  and  igDO- 
rance  of  oneself  is  a  greater  imperfection  than  ignorance  of 
things  without.  If  God  should  know  all  things  without  himself 
and  not  know  himself,  he  wonld  not  have  the  most  perfect 
knowledge,  because  he  would  not  have  the  knowledge  of  the 
best  of  objects. 

Wjihout  the  knowledge  of  himself,  he  could  not  be  blessed. 
Nothing  can  have  any  complacency  in  itself,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  itself.  Nothing  can  in  a  rational  manner  enjoy  it»^ 
without  understanding  itself.  The  blessedness  of  God  consists 
not  in  the  knowledge  of  any  thing  without  him,  but  in  the 
knowledge  of  himself  and  his  own  excellency,  as  the  principle 
of  all  things.  If,  therefore,  he  did  not  perfectly  know  himself 
and  his  own  happiness,  he  could  not  enjoy  happiness;  for  to  be, 
and  not  to  know  to  be,  is  as  if  a  thing  were  not.  He  is  "  God 
blessed  for  ever,"  Rom.  ix.  5,  and  therefore  for  ever  bad  i 
knowledge  of  himself. 

Without  the  knowledge  of  himself  he  could  create  nothing. 
For  he  would  be  ignorant  of  his  own  power,  and  his  own  abi- 
lity; and  he  that  does  not  know  how  far  his  power  extends, 
could  not  act.  If  he  did  not  know  himself,  he  could  know  oo- 
thing;  and  he  that  knows  nothing,  can  do  nothing.  He  coald 
not  know  an  effect  to  be  possible  to  him,  unless  he  knew  his 
own  power  as  a  cause.  > 

Without  the  knowledge  of  himself,  he  could  govern  nothing. 
He  could  not  without  the  knowledge  of  his  own  holiness  aed 
righteousness,  prescribe  laws  to  men ;  nor  without  a  knowledge 
of  his  own  nature,  order  himself  a  manner  of  worship  suitable 
to  it. 

All  worship  must  be  congruous  Io  the  dignity  and  iialure  of 
the  object  worshipped;  he  must  therefore  know  his  own 
authority  whereby  worship  was  to  be  enacted,  his  own  excel- 
lency to  which  worship  was  to  be  suited,  his  own  glory  to 
which  worship  was  to  be  directed.  If  he  did  not  know  himself, 
he  did  not  know  what  to  punish,  because  he  would  not  know 
what  was  contrary  to  himself.  Not  knowing  himself,  he  would 
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not  know  what  was  a  contempt  of  bim,  and  what  an  adoration 
of  him ;  what  was  worthy  of  God,  and  what  was  unworthy  of 
him.  In  fine,  he  conld  not  know  other  things  unless  be  knew 
himself:  unless  he  knew  his  own  power,  he  could  not  know  how 
he  created  things;  unless  he  knew  his  own  wisdom,  he  could 
not  know  (he  beauty  of  his  works;  unless  he  knew  his  own 
glory,  he  could  not  know  the  end  of  his  works;  unless  he  knew 
bis  own  holiness,  he  could  not  know  what  was  evil;  and  unless 
he  knew  his  own  justice,  he  could  not  know  how  to  punish  the 
crimes  of  his  offending  creatures.     And  therefore, 

God  knows  himself,  because  his  knowledge  with  hia  will  is  the 
cause  of  all  other  things  that  can  fall  under  his  cognizance.  He 
knows  himself  first,  before  he  can  know  any  other  thing,  that  is, 
first  according  to  our  conceptions;  for  indeed  God  knows  himself 
and  all  other  things  at  once:  he  is  the  first  truth,  and  therefore 
is  the  first  object  of  his  own  understanding.  There  is  nothing 
more  excellent  than  himself,  and  therefore  nothing  more  known 
to  him  than  himself.  As  he  is  all  knowledge,  so  he  has  in  him- 
self the  most  excellent  object  of  knowledge.  To  understand  is 
properly  to  know  oneself.  No  object  is  so  intelligible  to  God 
as  God  is  to  himself;  nor  so  intimately  and  immediately  joined 
with  liis  understanding  as  himself;  for  his  understanding  is  his 
essence,  himself. 

He  knows  himself  by  his  own  essence.  He  knows  not  him- 
self and  liis  own  power  by  the  effect,  because  he  knows  himself 
from  eternity,  before  there  was  a  world,  or  any  effect  of  his 
power  extant.  It  is  not  a  knowledge  by  the  cause,  for  God  has 
no  cause;  nor  a  knowledge  of  himself  by  any  species,  or  any 
thing  from  without.  If  it  were  any  thing  from  without  himself, 
that  must  be  created  or  uncreated :  if  uncreated,  it  would  be 
God;  and  so  we  must  either  own  many  Gods,  or  own  it  to  be 
his  essence,  and  so  not  distinct  from  himself.  If  created,  then 
his  knowledge  of  himself  would  depend  upon  a  creature ;  he 
could  not  then  know  himself  from  eternity,  but  in  time,  because 
nothing  can  be  created  from  eternity,  but  in  time.  God  knows 
not  himself  by  any  faculty,  for  there  is  no  composition  in  God; 
he  is  not  made  up  of  parts,  but  is  a  simple  being:  some  therefore 
have  called  God,  not  intellectua,  understanding,  because  that 
savours  of  afaculty;  but  m/eZ/ec/to,  intellection.  God  is  all  act 
in  the  knowledge  of  himself,  and  his  knowledge  of  other  things. 

God  therefore  knows  himself  perfectly,  comprehensively. 
Nothing  in  his  own  nature  is  concealed  from  him,  be  reflects 
Qpon  every  thing  that  he  is.*  There  is  a  positive  comprehen- 
sion: in  this  does  God  not  comprehend  himself;  for  what  is 
comprehended  has  bounds,  and  what  sum  is  comprehended  by 
ilMlf  is  finite  to  itself.    And  there  is  a  negative  comprehension: 
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God  80  comprehends  himself;  nothing  in  his  OWQ  oattue  is  ob- 
scure to  him,  unknown  by  him.  For  there  is  as  great  a  perfec- 
tion in  the  understanding  of  God  to  know,  as  there  is  in  the 
Divine  nature  to  be  known.  The  understanding  of  God,  sod 
the  nature  of  Ood,  are  both  infinite,  and  so  equal  to  one  another: 
his  understanding  is  equal  to  himself;  he  knows  himself  so  well, 
that  nothing  can  be  known  by  him  more  perfectly  than  himself  i* 
known  to  himself.  He  knows  himself  in  the  highest  manner, 
because  nothing  is  proportioned  to  the  understanding  of  God 
as  himself:  he  knows  his  own  essence,  goodness,  power,  all  bit 
psrfectioiis,  decrees,  intentions,  acts,  ttie  InAnile  capacity  of  his 
own  understanding,  so  that  nothing  of  himself  is  in  the  dark  to 
himself.  And  in  this  respect  some  use  this  expression,  that  the 
infintteness  of  God  is  in  a  manner  finite  to  himself,  because  it 
is  comprehended  by  himself. 

Thus  Ood  transcends  all  creatures;  thus  his  UDderstaadio;  it 
truly  infinite,  because  nothing  but  himself  is  an  infinite  object 
for  it.  What  angels  may  understand  of  themselves  perfectly,  I 
know  not;  but  no  creature  in  the  world  understands  himself; 
man  understands  not  fully  the  excellency  and  parts  of  his  own 
nature.  Upon  God's  knowledge  of  himself  depends  the  com- 
fort of  his  people,  and  the  terror  of  the  wicked:  this  is  also  a 
clear  argumeut  for  his  knowledge  of  all  other  things  wilhont 
himself;  he  that  knows  himself,  must  needs  know  all  other 
things,  which  are  less  than  himself,  and  which  were  made  by 
himself.  When  the  knowledge  of  his  own  immensity  and  infi- 
oiteness  is  not  an  object  too  difficult  for  him;  the  knowledge  of 
a  finite  and  limited  creature  in  all  his  actions,  thoughts,  circum- 
stances, cannot  be  loo  hard  for  him.  Since  he  knows  himself 
who  is  infinite,  he  cannot  but  know  whatsoever  is  finite;  this  is 
^e  foundation  of  all  bis  other  knowledge;  the  knowledge  of 
every  thing  present,  past,  and  to  come,  is  far  less  than  the  know- 
ledge of  himself.  He  is  more  incomprehensible  in  his  own  na- 
ture,  than  all  things  created,  or  that  can  be  created,  put  h^tbet 
can  be.  If  he  then  have  a  perfect  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  his  own  nature,  any  knowledge  of  all  other  things  is  less  than 
the  knowledge  of  himself:  this  ought  to  be  well  considered  by 
UB,  as  the  fountain  whence  all  his  other  knowledge  flows. 

(2.)  Therefore  God  knows  all  other  thmgs,  whether  they  be 
possible,  past,  present,  or  future. 

Whether  they  be  things  that  he  can  do,  but  will  never  do, 
or  whether  they  be  things  that  he  has  done,  but  are  not  now; 
things  that  are  now  in  being,  or  things  that  are  not  now  ezistp 
ing,  that  lie  in  the  womb  of  their  proper  and  immediate  causes;' 
if  his  luderstanding  be  infinite,  he  (hen  knows  all  things 
whatsoever  that  can  be  known,  else  his  understanding  wooM 

'  Pelav.  Tbeol.  Dogfm.  lib.  q.  257. 
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hare  bounds,  and  what  has  hmits  is  not  infinite,  but  finite ;  if 
he  be  ignoraat  of  any  one  thing  that  is  knowable,  that  is  a 
bound  to  hio),  it  comes  with  an  exception,  a  "but;"  God 
knows  all  things  but  this;  a  bar  is  then  set  on  his  knowledge. 
If  there  were  any  thing,  any  paiticular  circumsunce  in  the 
whole  creation,  or  non-creation,  and  possible  to  be  known  by 
him,  and  yet  were  unknown  to  him,  he  could  not  be  said  to  be 
omniscient;  just  as  be  would  not  be  almighty  if  any  one  thing 
that  implied  not  a  repugnancy  to  his  nature,  did  transcend  liis 
power. 

[1.]  First,  all  things  possible.  No  question  but  God  knows 
what  he  could  create  as  well  as  what  he  has  created;  what  he 
would  not  create,  as  well  as  what  he  resolved  to  create;  he 
Iraew  what  he  would  not  do,  before  he  willed  to  do  it:  this  is 
the  next  thing  which  declares  the  infinileness  of  his  understand- 
ing. For  as  his  power  is  infinite,  and  can  create  innumerable 
worlds  and  creatures,  so  is  his  knowledge  infinite,  in  knowing 
innumerable  things  possible  to  his  power.  Possibles  are  infinite; 
that  is,  there  is  no  end  of  what  God  can  do,  and  therefore  no  end 
of  what  Qod  does  know,  otherwise  his  power  would  be  more 
infinite  than  his  knowledge.  If  he  knew  only  what  is  created, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  his  understanding,  because  all  crea- 
tures may  be  numbered,  but  possible  things  cannot  be  reckon- 
ed up  by  any  creature.  There  is  the  same  reason  of  this  in 
eternity;  when  never  so  many  numbers  of  years  are  run  out, 
there  is  still  more  to  come,  there  still  wants  an  end;  and  when 
millions  of  worlds  are  created,  Uiere  is  no  more  an  end  of  God's 
power  than  of  eternity.  Thus  there  is  no  end  of  his  under- 
standing; that  is,  his  knowledge  is  not  terminated  by  any  thing. 

This  the  Scripture  gives  us  some  account  ofl  God  knows 
things  that  are  not,  "for  he  calls  things  that  are  not,  as  if  they 
were,"  Rom.  iv,  1 7,  He  calls  things  that  are  not,  as  if  they  wera 
in  being:  what  he  calls  is  not  unknown  to  hitn.  If  he  knows 
things  that  are  not,  he  knows  things  that  may  never  be;  as  ha 
knows  things  that  shall  be,  because  he  wills  them,  so  he  knows 
things  that  might  be,  because  he  is  able  to  effect  them.  He 
knew  that  the  inhabitants  of  Keilah  would  betray  David  to 
Saul,  if  he  remained  in  that  place,  1  Sam.  xxiii.  11.  He  knew 
what  they  would  do  upon  that  occasion,  though  it  was  never 
done:  as  he  knew  what  was  in  their  power  and  in  their  wills, 
so  he  must  needs  know  what  is  within  the  compass  of  his  own 
power:  as  he  can  permit  more  than  he  does  permit,  so  he  knows 
what  he  can  permit,  and  what  upon  that  permission  would  be 
done  by  his  creatures:  so  God  knew  the  possibility  of  the 
Tyrians'  repentance,  if  they  had  the  same  means,  heard  the 
same  truths,  and  beheld  the  same  miracles  whkh  were  offered 
to  the  ears,  and  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  Matt.  xi.  81. 
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1^18  must  needs  be  so;  because, 

Man  knows  things  that  are  possible  to  him,  though  he  vill 
never  effect  them.  A  carpenter  knows  a  house  in  the  model 
he  has  of  it  in  his  head,  though  he  never  build  a  house  accord- 
ing to  that  model:  a  watchmaker  has  the  frame  of  a  watch  'm 
his  mind,  which  he  will  never  work  with  his  instruments:  man 
knows  what  he  could  do,  though  he  never  intends  to  do  it'  As 
the  understanding  of  man  has  a  virliie,  that  where  it  sees  one 
man  it  may  imagine  thousands  of  men  of  the  same  shape, 
stature,  form,  parts;  yea,  taller,  more  vigorous,  sprightly,  intel- 
ligent than  the  man  he  sees,  because  it  is  possible  such  a  num- 
ber may  be;  shall  not  the  understanding  of  God  much  more 
know  what  he  is  able  to  effect,  since  the  understanding  of  man 
can  know  what  he  is  never  able  to  produce,  yet  may  be  pro- 
duced by  God,  namely,  that  he  who  produced  this  man  which 
I  see,  can  produce  a  thousand  exactly  like  him?  If  the  Divjne 
understanding  did  not  know  infinite  things,  but  were  confined 
to  a  certain  immber,  it  may  be  demanded  whether  God  can 
understand  any  thing  further  than  that  number,  or  whether  ha 
cannot?  If  he  can,  then  he  does  actually  understand  all  those 
things  which  he  has  a  power  to  understand:  otherwise  there 
would  be  an  increase  of  God's  knowledge,  if  it  were  actually 
now  and  not  before,  and  so  be  would  be  more  perfect  than  he 
was  before.  If  he  cannot  understand  them,  then  he  caiiQOt 
understand  what  a  human  mind  can  understand;  for  our  un- 
derstandings can  multiply  numbers  in  in^miutn;  and  there  is 
no  number  so  great,  but  a  man  can  still  add  to  it:  we  must  sup- 
pose the  Divine  understanding  more  excellent  in  knowledge. 
God  knows  all  that  a  man  can  imagine,  though  it  never  were, 
and  never  shall  be;  he  must  needs  know  whatsoever  is  in  the 
power  of  man  to  imagine  or  think,  because  God  concurs  lo  the 
support  of  the  faculty  in  that  imagination :  and  though  it  may 
be  replied,  an  atheist  may  imagine  that  there  is  no  God,  a  man 
may  imagine  that  God  can  lie,  or  that  he  can  be  destroyed,  does 
God  know  therefore  that  he  is  not?  or  that  he  can  lie,  or  cease 
to  be?  No,  he  knows  he  cannot;  his  knowledge  extends  to 
things  possible,  not  to  things  impossible  to  himself;  he  knovs 
it  as  imaginable  by  man,  not  as  possible  in  itself;  because  it  is 
utterly  impossible,  and  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  God:*  since 
he  eminently  contains  in  himself  all  things  possible,  past,  pre- 
sent, and  to  come,  he  cannot  know  himself  without  knoving 
them. 

God  knowing  his  own  power,  knows  whatsoever  is  in  his 
power  to  effect.  If  he  knows  not  all  things  possible,  he  conld 
not  know  the  extent  of  his  own  power,  and  so  would  not 
know  himself,  as  a  cause  sufficient  for  more  things  than  he  h» 
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created.  Hov  can  he  comprehend  himself,  who  comprehends 
not  all  effluxes  of  things  possible  that  may  come  from  him  and 
be  wrought  by  him?  How  can  he  Icnow  himself  as  a  cause,  if 
he  know  not  the  objects  and  works  which  he  is  able  to  pro- 
duce ?'  Since  the  power  of  God  extends  to  numberless  things, 
his  knowledge  also  extends  to  numberless  objects;  as  if  a  unit 
could  see  the  numbers  it  could  produce,  it  would  see  infinite 
numbers;  for  a  unit  is,  as  it  were,  all  number.  God  knowing 
the  fruitfulness  of  his  own  virtue,  knows  a  numberless  multi- 
tude of  things  which  he  can  do,  more  than  have  been  done,  or 
shall  be  done  by  him;  he  therefore  knows  innumerable  worlds, 
innumerable  angels,  with  higher  perfections  than  any  of  them 
which  he  has  created  have;  so  that  if  the  world  should  last 
many  millions  of  years,  God  knows  that  he  can  every  day 
create  another  world  more  capacious  than  this;  and  having 
created  an  inconceivable  number,  he  knows  be  could  still  create 
more.  So  that  he  beholds  infinite  worlds,  infinite  numbers  of 
men  and  other  creatures  in  himself,  infinite  kinds  of  things,  in- 
finite species  and  individuals  under  those  kinds,  even  as  many 
as  he  can  create,  if  his  will  did  order  and  determine  it;  for  not 
being  ignorant  of  his  own  power,  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
effects  wherein  it  may  display  and  discover  Itself.  A  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  his  own  power  does  necessarily  include 
the  objects  of  that  power;  so  he  knows  whatsoever  he  could 
effect,  and  whatsoever  he  could  permit,  if  be  pleased  to  do  it. 

If  God  could  not  understand  more  than  he  has  created,  he 
could  not  create  more  than  he  has  created;  for  it  cannot  be 
conceived  how  he  can  create  any  thing  that  he  is  ignorant  of; 
what  he  does  not  know,  he  cannot  do :  be  must  know  also  the 
extent  of  his  0  wn  goodness,  and  how  far  any  thing  is  capable  to 
partake  of  it:  so  much,  therefore,  as  any  detract  from  the  know- 
ledge  of  God,  they  detract  from  bis  power. 

It  is  further  evident  that  God  knows  all  possible  things,  be- 
cause he  knew  those  things  which  he  has  created  before  they 
were  created,  when  they  were  yet  in  a  possibility.  If  God 
knew  things  before  they  were  created,  he  knew  them  when 
they  were  in  a  possibility,  and  not  in  actual  reality.  It  is  ab- 
surd to  imagine  that  his  understanding  did  lackey  after  the 
creatures,  and  draw  knowledge  from  them  after  they  were 
created.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that  God  did  create  before  he 
knew  what  he  could  or  would  create.  If  he  knew  those  things 
he  did  create  when  Ihey  were  possible,  he  must  know  all 
things  which  he  can  create,  and  tJierefore  all  things  that  are 
possible. 

To  conclude  this;  we  must  consider  that  this  knowledge  is 
of  another  kind  than  his  knowledge  of  things  that  are  or  shall 
1  Fioin.  da  IromorL  Uli.  3.  cap.  10. 
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be.  He  sees  possible  things  as  possible,  not  as  diinga  that  ever 
are  or  shall  be.  If  he  saw  them  as  existing  or  future,  and  they 
shall  never  be,  this  knowledge  would  be  false;  there  wonid  be 
a  deceit  in  it,  which  cannot  be.  He  knows  (hose  Ihinp  not  in 
themselTes,  because  they  are  not,  nor  in  their  causes,  because 
they  shall  never  be:  he  knows  them  in  his  own  power,  not  in 
his  will.  He  understands  them,  as  able  lo  produce  (hem,  not 
as  willing  to  effect  them.  Things  possible  he  knows  only  in 
his  power,  things  future  he  knows  both  in  his  power  and  hit 
will,  as  he  is  both  able  and  determined  in  his  own  good  plea- 
sure to  give  being  to  them.  Those  that  shall  never  come  to 
pass,  he  knows  only  in  himself,  as  a  sufficient  cause;  those 
things  that  shall  come  into  being,  he  knows  in  himself  as  the 
efficient  cause,  and  also  in  their  immediate  second  causes. 

This  should  teach  us  to  spend  our  thoughts  in  the  admiratioa 
of  the  excellency  of  God,  and  the  Divine  knowledge;  "his 
understanding  is  infinite." 

[2.]  God  knows  ail  things  past.  This  is  an  ailment  nsed 
by  God  himself  to  elevate  his  excellency  above  all  the  common- 
ly adored  idols ;  "  Let  them  show  the  former  things  what  diey 
be,  that  we  may  consider  them,  and  know  the  latter  end  of 
them,"  Isa.  xli.  22.  He  knows  them  as  if  they  were  now  pre- 
sent  and  not  past;  for  indeed  in  his  eternity  there  is  nothing 
past  or  future  to  his  knowledge.  This  is  called  remembrance 
in  Scripture,  as  when  God  remembered  Rachel's  prayer  foi  a 
child.  Gen.  xxx.  82 ;  and  he  is  said  lo  put  tears  into  his  botile, 
and  write  them  in  his  book  of  accounts,  which  signifies  theez> 
act  and  unerring  knowledge  in  God  of  the  minute  circumstances 
past  in  the  world ;  and  this  knowledge  is  called  a  book  of  r^ 
tnembrance,  Mai.  iii.  16,  signifying  the  perpetual  presence  of 
things  past  before  him.  There  are  two  elegant  expression 
signifying  the  certainty  and  perpetuity  of  God's  knowledge  of 
eins  past:  "My  tran^ression  is  sealed  up  in  a  bag,  and  thoD 
sewest  up  my  iniquity,"  Job  xiv,  17.  A  metaphor  taken 
ftom  men  that  put  up  in  a  bag  the  money  they  would  charily 
keep,  tie  the  bag,  sew  up  the  holes,  and  bind  it  hard  that 
nothing  may  fall  out;  or  a  vessel  wherein  they  reserve  liquor*, 
and  daub  it  with  pilch  and  glutinous  stuff,  that  nothing  may 
teak  out,  but  be  safely  kept  till  the  time  of  use.  Or  else, 
as  some  think,  from  the  bags  attorneys  carry  with  them,  full 
of  writings,  when  they  are  to  manage  a  cause  against  a  per- 
son. Thus  we  find  God  often  in  Scripture  calling  to  men's 
minds  their  past  actions,  upbraiding  them  with  their  ingratitnde, 
wherein  he  testifies  his  remembrance  of  his  own  past  benefits, 
and  their  crimes.  His  knowledge  in  this  regard  has  something 
of  infinity  in  it,  since  though  the  sins  of  all  men  that  have  been 
in  the  world  are  finite  in  regard  of  numbw,  yet  when  the  sins 
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of  one  man  in  ihougbta,  worda,  and  deeds,  are  numberless  in 
his  own  account,  and  perhaps  in  the  account  of  any  creature, 
and  the  sins  of  all  the  vaet  numbers  of  men  that  have  been,  or 
shall  be,  are  much  more  numberless,  it  cannot  be  less  than  infi- 
nite knowledge  that  can  make  a  collection  of  them,  and  lake  a 
survey  of  them  all  at  once. 

If  past  things  had  not  been  known  by  God,  how  could  Moses 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  original  of  things?  How  could 
he  have  declared  the  former  transaciions,  wherein  all  histories 
are  silent  but  ihe  Scripture!'  How  could  he  know  the  cause  of 
man's  present  misery  so  many  ages  after,  wherewith  all  philo- 
sophy was  unacquainted?  How  could  he  have  written  the 
order  of  the  creation,  the  particulars  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Cain's  murder,  the  private  speech  of  Lamech  to 
his  wives,  if  God  had  not  revealed  them?  And  how  could  a 
revelation  be  made,  if  things  past  were  forgotten  by  him  ?  Do 
we  not  remember  many  things  done  among  men,  as  well  as  by 
ourselves,  and  reserve  the  forms  of  divers  things  in  our  minds, 
which  rise  as  occasions  are  presented  to  draw  them  forth?  And 
shall  not  God  much  more,  who  hath  no  cloud  of  darkness  upon 
his  understanding?  A  man  that  makes  a  curious  picture,  has 
the  form  of  it  iu  his  miud  before  he  made  it^  and  if  the  fire 
burn  it,  the  form  of  it  in  his  mind  is  not  destroyed  by  the  fire, 
but  retained  in  it.  God's  memory  is  no  less  perfect  than  his 
understanding.  If  he  did  not  know  things  past,  he  could  not 
be  a  righteous  Governor,  or  exercise  any  judicial  act  in  a  right- 
eous maimer;  he  could  not  dispense  rewards  and  punishments 
according  to  his  promises  and  (hreatenings,  if  things  that  were 
past  could  be  forgotten  by  him;  he  could  not  require  that 
which  is  past,  Eccl.  iii.  15,  if  he  did  not  remember  that  which 
is  past. 

And  though  God  be  said  to  forget  in  Scripture,  and  not  to 
know  his  people,  and  his  people  pray  to  him  to  remember  them, 
as  if  he  had  forgotten  them,  Psal.  cxiz.  49,  this  is  improperly 
ascribed  to  God.'  As  God  is  said  to  repent,  when  he  changes 
things  according  to  his  counsel  beyond  the  expectation  of  men ; 
so  he  is  said  to  forget,  when  he  defers  the  making  good  his  pro- 
mise to  the  godly,  or  his  ihrealenings  to  the  wicked:  this  is  not  a 
defect  of  memory  belonging  to  his  mind,  but  an  act  of  his  will. 
When  he  is  said  to  remember  his  covenant,  it  is  to  will  grace 
according  to  his  covenant;  when  he  is  said  to  forget  his  cove- 
nant, it  is  to  intercept  the  influences  of  it,  whereby  to  punidi 
the  «u  of  his  people ;  and  when  he  is  said  not  to  know  his  peo- 
ple, it  is  not  an  absolute  forgetfulness  of  them,  but  withdrawing 
from  them  Ihe  testimonies  of  his  kindness,  and  clouding  the 
signs  of  his  favour.    So  God  in  pardoning  is  said  to  forget  sin, 
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not  that  be  ceases  to  know  it,  but  ceases  to  punish  it:  it  is  not 
to  be  meant  of  a  simple  forgetfulness,  or  a  lapse  of  his  memory, 
butof  a  judicial  forgetfulness;  so  when  his  people  in  Scriptare 
pray,  Lord,  remember  thy  word  unto  thy  servant;  no  more  is 
to  be  understood,  but.  Lord,  ful&l  thy  word  and  promise  to  thy 
servant 

[3.]  He  knows  things  present  "All  things  are  naked  and 
opened  unto  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do,"  Heb. 
iv.  13.  This  is  grounded  upon  the  knowledge  of  himseifi  it  is 
not  so  difficult  to  know  all  creatures  exactly,  as  to  know  him- 
self,  because  they  are  finite,  but  himself  is  infinite :  he  knows 
bis  own  power,  and  therefore  every  thing  through  which  bii 
omnipotence  is  difi'iised,  all  the  acts  and  objects  of  it;  not  (he 
least  thing  that  is  the  birth  of  his  power  can  be  concealed  from 
him:  he  knows  his  own  goodness,  and  therefore  every  object 
upon  which  the  warm  beams  of  his  goodness  strike;  be  there- 
fore knows  distinctly  the  properties  of  every  creature,  because 
every  property  in  them  is  a  ray  of  his  goodness ;  he  is  not  only 
the  efficient^  but  the  exemplary  cause:  therefore  as  he  knoTS 
all  that  his  power  has  wrought,  as  ha  is  the  efficient,  so  he 
knows  them  in  himself  as  the  pattern,  as  a  carpenter  can  give 
an  account  of  every  part  and  passage  in  a  house  he  has  built, 
by  consulting  the  model  in  his  own  mind,  whereby  he  built  it 
He  looked  upon  all  things  after  he  had  made  them,  and  pro- 
nounced them  good.  Gen.  i.  31,  full  of  a  natural  goodness  be 
had  endowed  them  with;  he  did  not  ignoraotly  pronounce  them 
80,  and  call  them  good  whether  he  knew  them  or  not;  aod 
therefore  he  knows  them  in  particular,  as  he  knew  them  all  to 
their  first  presence.  Is  there  any  reason  he  should  be  ignorant 
of  every  thing  now  present  in  (he  world,  or  that  any  thing  that 
derives  an  existence  from  him  as  a  free  cause,  should  be  con- 
cealed from  him?  If  he  did  not  know  things  present  in  tbeir 
particularities,  many  things  would  be  known  by  man,  yea  by 
beasts,  which  the  infinite  God  were  ignorant  of;  and  if  he  did 
not  know  all  things  present,  but  only  some,  it  is  possible  for  the 
most  blessed  God  to  be  deceived  and  be  miserable.  Ignorance 
is  a  calamity  to  the  understanding:  he  could  not  prescribe  lawi 
to  his  creaiures,  unless  he  knew  their  natures,  to  which  those 
laws  were  to  be  suited;  no,  nor  natural  ordinances  to  the  sun, 
moon,  and  heavenly  bodies,  and  inanimate  creatures,  unless  he 
knew  (he  vigour  and  virtue  in  them,  to  execute  those  ordi- 
nances; for  (o  prescribe  laws  above  the  nature  of  things,  is  in- 
consistent with  the  wisdom  of  government:  he  must  know  how 
&r  they  were  able  to  obey;  whether  the  laws  were  suited  lo 
their  ability;  and  for  his  rational  creatures,  whether  the  punish- 
ments annexed  to  the  law  were  proper,  and  suited  to  the  trans- 
gression of  the  creature. 
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He  knows  all  creatures  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  the 
least  as  well  as  the  greatest.  He  knows  the  ravens  and  (heir 
young  ones,  Job  xxxviii.  41 ;  the  drops  of  rain  and  dew  which 
he  has  begotten,  Job.  xxxviii.  3S;  every  bird  in  the  air^  as  well 
as  any  man  does  what  he  has  in  a  cage  at  home:  "I  know  all  the 
fowls  of  the  mountains,  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field,"  Psal. 
I.  11;  which  some  read  creeping  things.  The  clouds  are  num- 
bered ill  his  wisdom,  Job  xxxviii.  37.  Every  worm  in  the 
earth,  every  drop  of  rain  (hat  falls  upon  the  ground,  the  fialies 
of  snow,  and  the  knots  of  hail,  the  sands  upon  the  sea-shore,  the 
hairs  upon  (he  head;  it  is  no  more  absurd  to  imagine  that  God 
knows  them,  than  that  God  made  them;  they  are  a!l  the  effects 
of  his  power,  as  well  as  the  stars,  which  hecallsby  their  names, 
as  well  as  the  most  glorious  angel  and  blessed  spirit:  he  knows 
(hem  as  well  as  if  (here  were  none  but  (hem  in  pardcular  for 
him  to  know :  the  least  things  were  framed  by  his  art  as  well  as 
the  greatest;  the  least  things  partake  of  his  goodness  as  well  as 
the  greatest;  he  knows  his  own  arts,  and  his  own  goodness,  and 
therefore  all  the  stamps  and  impressions  of  them  upon  all  his 
creatures;  he  knows  (he  immediate  causes  of  the  least,  and 
-therefore  the  effects  of  (hose  causes.  Since  his  knowledge  is 
infinite,  it  must  extend  to  those  things  which  are  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  him,  to  (hose  which  approach  nearest  to  not  be- 
ing; since  he  did  not  want  power  to  create,  he  cannot  want 
Dnderstanding  (o  know  every  (hiog  he  has  crea(ed,  the  disposi- 
tions, quali(ies,  and  virtues  of  the  minutest  creature. 

Nor  is  the  understanding  of  God  debased,  nor  suffers  a  dimi- 
notion,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  vilest  and  most  inconsiderable 
things.  Is  it  not  an  imperfection  to  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
any  thing?  and  can  God  have  such  a  defect  in  his  most  perfect 
understanding?  Is  the  understanding  of  man  of  an  impurer 
alloy  by  knowing  the  nature  of  the  rankest  poisons?  by  under- 
standing a  fly,  or  a  smell  insect,  or  by  considering  (he  deformi(7 
of  a  (oad?  Is  it  not  generally  counted  a  note  of  a  dignified  mind, 
to  be  able  to  discourse  of  the  nature  of  them?  Was  Solomon, 
who  knew  all  from  the  cedar  to  the  hyssop,  debased  by  so  rich 
a  present  of  wisdom  from  his  Creator?  Is  any  glass  defiled  by 
presenting  a  deformed  image?  Is  (here  any  thing  more  vile 
than  the  "  imaginations,  which  are  only  evil,  and  coniinually?" 
Does  not  (he  mind  of  man  descend  to  the  mud  of  the  earth,  play 
the  adulterer  or  idolater  with  mean  objects,  suck  in  the  most 
Bnclean  things?  yet  God  knows  (hese  in  all  (heir  circum- 
stances, in  every  appearance,  inside  and  outside.  Is  (here  any 
thing  viler  than  some  thoughts  of  men,  than  some  actions  of 
men?  their  unclean  beds,  and  gluttonous  vomiting,  and  Lucife- 
rian  pride?  yet  do  not  these  fall  under  the  eye  of  God,  in  all 
their  nakedness?  The  second  Person's  taking  human  nature. 
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though  it  obscured,  yet  it  did  not  disparage  tfae  Deity,  or  bring 
any  disgrace  to  it.  Is  gold  the  worse  for  being  formed  into  the 
image  of  a  fly  ?  does  it  not  siill  retain  the  nobleness  of  the  melaj? 
When  men  are  despised  for  descending  (o  the  knowledge  of 
mean  and  vile  things,  it  is  because  they  neglect  the  knowledge 
of  the  greater,  and  sin  in  their  inquiries  aAer  lesser  things,  with 
a  neglect  of  that  which  concerns  more  the  honour  of  God  and 
the  happiness  of  themselves;  to  be  ambitious  of  such  a  know- 
ledge, and  careless  of  that  of  more  concern,  i>  criminal  and  con- 
temptible. But  God  knows  the  greatest  as  well  as  least:  mean 
things  are  not  known  by  him  to  exclude  the  knowledge  of  the 
greater;  nor  are  vile  things  governed  by  him  to  exclude  the  or- 
der of  the  better.  The  deformity  of  objects  known  by  God 
does  not  deform  him  nor  defile  him;  he  does  not  view  them 
without  himself,  but  within  himself,  wherein  all  things  in  their 
ideas  are  beautiful  and  comely.  Our  knowledge  of  a  deformed 
thing,  is  not  a  deforming  of  our  understanding,  but  is  beautiful 
in  (he  knowledge,  though  it  be  not  in  the  object;  nor  is  there 
any  fear  that  the  understanding  of  God  should  become  material 
by  knowing  material  things,  any  more  than  our  understandiogs 
lose  their  spiriti]ality  by  knowing  the  nature  of  bodies.  It  isio 
be  observed,  therefore,  that  only  those  senses  of  men,  as  seeing, 
hearing,  smelling,  which  have  those  qualities  for  their  objects 
(hat  come  nearest  the  nature  of  spiritual  things,  as  light,  sounds^ 
fragrant  odours,  are  ascribed  to  God  in  Scripture;  not  toucbii^ 
or  tasting,  which  are  senses  that  are  not  exercised  without  a 
more  immediate  commerce  with  gross  matter;  and  the  reason 
may  be,  because  we  should  have  no  gross  thoughts  of  God,  u 
if  he  were  a  body,  and  made  of  matter,  like  the  things  he 
knows. 

As  he  knows  all  creatures,  so  God  knows  all  the  actions  of 
creatures.  He  counts  in  particular  all  tfae  ways  of  men.  "Dotb 
not  he  see  all  my  ways,  and  count  all  my  steps?"  Job  xxxi  4. 
He  tells  their  wanderings,  as  if  one  by  one,  Psal.  Ivi.  S.  "  His 
eyes  are  upon  all  the  ways  of  man,  and  he  seeth  ail  his  goings," 
Job  xxxiv.  21;  a  metaphor  taken  from  men,  when  they  look 
wistfully,  with  fixed  eyes,  upon  a  thing,  to  view  it  in  every  cir- 
cumstance, whence  it  comes,  whither  it  goes,  to  observe  every 
little  motion  of  it.  God's  eye  is  not  a  wandering  but  a  fixed 
eye,  and  the  ways  of  man  are  not  only  before  his  eyes,  but  he 
does  exactly  ponder  them,  Prov,  v.  21 ;  as  one  that  will  not  be 
ignorant  of  the  least  mite  in  them,  but  weigh  and  examine 
riiem  by  the  standard  of  his  law:  he  may  as  well  know  ihfl 
motions  of  our  members  as  the  hairs  of  our  heads:  the  smallest 
actions  before  they  be,  whether  civil,  natural,  or  religious,  fall 
under  his  cognizance:  what  meaner  than  a  man  carrying  a 
pitcher?  yet  our  Saviour  foretells  it,  Luke  xvii.  10.  God  knows 
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not  only  what  men  do,  bat  what  they  would  have  done  had  be 
not  restrained  them;  what  Abimelech  would  have  done  (o 
Sarah,  had  not  God  put  a  bar  in  hia  way,  Gen.  xx.  6;  what  a 
man,  thai  is  taken  away  in  his  youth,  would  have  done,  had 
he  lived  to  a  riper  age;  yea,  he  knows  the  most  secret  words 
as  well  as  actions;  the  words  spoken  by  the  king  of  Syria  in 
his  bed-chamber,  were  revealed  to  Elisha,  Z  Kings  vi.  12.  And 
indeed  how  can  any  action  of  man  be  concealed  from  God? 
Can  we  view  the  various  actions  of  a  heap  of  ants  or  a  hive  of 
bees  in  a  glass,  without  turning  onr  eyes?  and  shall  not  God 
behold  the  actions  of  all  men  in  the  world,  which  are  less  than 
bees  or  ants  in  his  sight,  and  more  visible  to  him  than  an  ant- 
bill  or  bee-hive  can  be  to  ihe  acuiest  eye  of  man? 

As  God  knows  all  the  actions  of  creatures,  so  he  knows  all 
the  thoughts  of  creatures:  The  thoughts  are  the  most  closeted 
acts  of  man,  hid  from  men  and  angels,  unless  disclosed  by  some 
outward  expressions;  but  God  descends  into  the  depths  and 
abysses  of  the  soul,  discerns  the  most  inward  contrivances; 
nothing  is  impenetrable  to  him  -,  the  sun  does  not  so  much  en- 
lighten the  earth  as  God  understands  the  heart ;  all  thoughts 
are  as  visible  to  him  as  flies  and  motes  enclosed  in  a  body  of 
transparent  crystal.  This  man  naturally  allows  to  God.  Men 
often  speak  to  God  by  the  motions  of  their  minds  and  secret 
ejaculations,  which  they  would  not  do,  if  it  were  not  naturally 
implanted  in  (hem  that  God  knows  all  (heir  inward  motions; 
the  Scripture  is  plain  and  positive  in  this,  he  tries  (he  heart  and 
the  reins,  Psal.  vii.  9,  (as  men  by  the  use  of  fire  discern  the 
drossy  and  purer  parts  of  metals,)  the  secret  intentions  and 
aims,  the  most  lurking  affections  seated  in  the  reins.  He  knows 
that  which  no  man,  no  angel  is  able  to  know;  which  a  man 
himself  knows  not,  nor  makes  any  particular  reflection  upon; 
yea,  he  weighs  the  spirit,  Prov.  xvi.  2,  he  exactly  numbers  all 
the  devices  and  iuclinalions  of  men,  as  men  do  every  piece  of 
coin  they  tell  out  of  a  heap.  He  discerns  the  thoughts  and  in- 
tents of  the  heart,  Heb.  iv.  12;  all  that  is  in  the  mind,  all  that 
is  in  tbe  affections,  every  stirring  and  purpose,  so  that  no  one 
thought  can  be  withheld  from  him.  Job  xlii.  2 ;  "  yea,  hell 
and  destruction  are  before  the  Lord:  how  much  more  then  the 
hearts  of  the  children  of  men!"  Prov.  xv,  11:  he  works  all 
things  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  brings  forth  all  things 
out  of  that  treasure,  say  some:  but  more  naturally  God  knows 
the  whole  state  of  the  dead,  all  the  receptacles  and  graves  of 
their  bodies,  all  the  bodies  of  raen  consumed  by  the  earth,  or 
devoured  \>y  living  creatures;  things  that  seem  to  be  out  of  all 
being;  he  knows  the  thoughts  of  the  devils  and  damned  crea- 
tures, whom  be  has  cast  out  of  his  care  for  ever,  into  the  arms 
af  his  justice,  never  more  to  cast  a  delightful  glance  towards 
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then];  not  a  secret  in  any  soul  in  hell  (which  he  baa  no  need 
to  know,  because  he  shall  not  judge  them  by  any  of  the 
thoughts  they  now  have,  since  tbey  were  condemned  to  puDtsh- 
tuent)  is  hid  from  him:  much  more  is  he  acquainted  with  the 
thoughts  of  living  men,  the  counsels  of  whose  hearts  ate  yet 
to  be  maniftsled,  in  order  to  their  trial  and  censure ;  yea,  he 
knows  them  before  they  spring  up  into  actual  being.  "  Thou 
understaodest  my  thoughts  afar  off,"  Psal.  cxxxix.  2;  my 
thoughts,  that  is,  every  thought,  though  innumerable  thoughia 
pass  through  me  in  a  day,  and  (hat  in  the  source  and  foimtaiD, 
when  it  is  yet  in  the  womb,  before  it  is  our  thought :  if  be 
Jcnows  them  before  their  existence,  before. tbey  can  be  properiy 
called  ours;  much  more  does  he  know  them  when  they  actu- 
ally spring  up  in  us :  he  knows  the  tendency  of  them — where 
the  bird  will  light  when  it  is  in  flight ;  he  knows  them  exactly; 
he  is  therefore  called  a  disc-eruer  or  criticiser  of  the  heart,  Heb. 
iv.  13.  as  a  critic  discerns  every  letter,  point,  and  stop.  He  is 
more  intimate  with  us  than  our  souls  with  our  bodies,  and  has 
more  the  possession  of  us  than  we  have  of  ourselves;  lie 
knows  them  by  an  inspection  into  the  heart,  not  by  the  toedia^ 
lion  of  second  causes,  by  the  looks  or  gestures  of  men,  as  men 
may  discern  the  thoughts  of  one  another. 

God  discerns  all  good  motions  of  the  mind  and  will.  Tbeaa 
he  puts  into  men,  and  God  needs  must  know  his  own  act.  He 
knew  the  son  of  Jeroboam  to  have  some  good  thing  m  him 
towards  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  1  Kings  xiv.  13,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  David  and  Hezekiah;  the  freest  motions  of  the  viU 
and  affections  to  him,  "  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee," 
said  Peter,  John  xxi.  17.  Love  can  be  no  more  restrataed 
than  the  will  itself  can.  A  man  may  make  another  to  grieve 
and  desiie,  but  none  can  force  another  to  love. 

God  discerns  all  the  evil  motions  of  the  mind  and  will;  evny 
imagination  of  the  heart,  Gen.  vi.  5 ;  the  vanity  of  men's 
thoughts,  Psal.  xciv.  11;  their  inward  darkness  and  deceitful 
disguises.  No  wonder  that  God  who  fashioned  the  heart, 
should  understand  the  motions  of  it:  he  "looketh  from  heaven, 
he  beholdeth  all  the  sons  of  men:  he  fashioneth  their  hearts 
alike;  he  considereth  all  their  works,"  PsaL  xxxtii.  13.  15. 
Does  any  man  make  a  watch,  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  its  motion? 
Did  God  fling  away  the  key  to  this  secret  cabinet,  when  be 
framed  it,  and  put  off  the  power  of  unlocking  it  when  be 
pleased?  He  did  not  surely  frame  it  in  such  a  posture  as  that 
any  thiiig  in  it  should  be  hid  from  his  eye;  he  did  not  fashioa 
it  to  be  privileged  from  his  government :  which  would  follow, 
if  he  were  ignorant  of  what  was  minted  and  coined  in  it. 

He  could  not  be  a  judge  to  punish  men,  if  the  inward  frames 
and  principles  of  men's  actions  were  concealed  from  him:  an 
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ontward  action  may  glitter  to  an  outvard  eye,  yet  the  secret 
spring  be  a  desire  of  applause,  and  not  the  fear  and  love  of  God. 
If  the  inward  frames  of  the  heart  did  lie  covered  from  hioi  in 
the  secret  recesses  of  the  heart,  those  plausible  acts,  which  in 
regard  of  their  principles  would  merit  a  punishment,  would 
meet  with  a  reward;  and  God  should  bestow  happiness  where 
he  had  denounced  misery.  As  without  the  knowledge  of  what 
is  just,  he  could  not  be  a  wise  lawgiver;  so  without  ihe  know> 
ledjfeof  what  is  inwardly  committed,  he  could  not  be  a  righteous 
judge:  acls  that  are  rotten  in  the  spring,  might  be  judged  good 
by  the  fair  colour  and  appearance. 

This  is  the  glory  of  God  at  the  last  day,  lo  manifest  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts,  1  Cor.  iv.  5:  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
links  the  power  of  Judging  and  the  prerogative  of  trying  the 
hearts  together;  "  But,  0  Lord  of  Hosts,  that  jndgest  righte- 
ously, that  triest  the  reins  and  the  heart,"  Jer.  xi.  20  r  and,  "  I 
the  Lord  search  the  heart,  I  try  the  reins;"  to  what  end?  "even 
to  give  every  man  according  to  his  ways,  and  according  to  the 
fruit  of  his  doings,^'  Jer.  xvii.  10.  And  indeed  his  binding  up 
the  whole  law  with  that  command  of  not  coveting,  evidences 
that  he  will  judge  men  by  the  inward  affections  and  frames  of 
their  hearts.  Again,  God  sustains  the  mind  of  man  in  every 
act  of  thinking;  m  him  we  have  not  only  the  principle  of  life, 
but  every  motion,  the  motion  of  our  minds  as  well  as  of  our 
members:  "In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being," 
Acta  zvii.  88.  Since  he  supports  the  vigour  of  the  faculty  in 
every  act,  can  he  be  ignorant  of  those  acts  which  spring  from 
the  faculty,  to  whieh  he  does  at  that  instant  communicate  power 
and  ability? 
Now  this  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  of  men  is, 
An  incommunicable  property,  belonging  only  to  the  Divme 
trnderstanding.  Creatures  indeed  may  know  the  thoughts  of 
others  by  Divine  revelation,  but  not  by  themselves;  no  crea- 
ture has  a  key  immediately  to  open  the  minds  of  men,  and  see 
all  that  lodges  there;  no  creature  can  fathom  the  heart  by  the 
line  of  created  knowledge.  ■  Devils  may  have  a  conjectural 
knowledge,  and  may  guess  at  them,  by  the  acquaintance  they 
have  with  the  disposition  and  constitution  of  men,  and  the 
images  they  behold  in  Iheir  fancies;  and  by  some  marks  which 
an  inward  imagination  may  stamp  upon  the  brain,  blood,  ani- 
mal spirits,  face,  &c.  But  the  knowing  the  thoughts  merely  as 
thought,  without  any  impression  by  it,  is  a  royalty  Ood  appro- 
priates to  himself,  as  the  main  secret  of  his  government,  and  a 
Eerfection  declarative  of  his  Deity,  as  much  as  any  else:  "  The 
eart"  of  man  "is  desperately  wicked;  who  can  know  it?" 

>  DuDe,  Serm.  part  I.  p.  S30. 
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Tes,  there  is  one,  and  but  one;  "I  the  Lord  search  the  heart, 
I  try  the  reins,"  Jer.  xviL  9,  10.  "  Man  looketh  on  the  out- 
ward appearance,  but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart,"  1  Sam. 
xvi.  7;  where  God  is  distinguished  by  this  perfection  from  all 
men  whatsoever.  Others  may  know  by  revelation,  as  GltEha 
did  what  was  in  Gehazi's  heart,  X  Kings  t.  26;  but  God 
knows  a  man  more  than  any  man  knows  himself.  What  per- 
son  upon  earth  understands  the  windings  and  turnings  of  hil 
own  heart,  what  reserves  it  wilt  have,  what  cotitrivances,  wbtt 
inclinations?  all  which  God  knows  exactly. 

But  God  acquires  no  new  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  and 
heart,  by  the  discovery  of  them  in  the  actions.  He  would 
then  be  but  equal  in  this  part  of  knowledge  to  his  creatures: 
no  man  or  angel  but  may  thus  arrive  to  the  knowledge  of 
them.  God  were  then  excluded  from  an  absolute  dominioa 
over  the  prime  work  of  his  lower  creation;  he  would  have 
made  a  creature  superior  in  this  respect  to  himself,  upon  whose 
will  to  discover,  his  knowledge  of  their  inward  intentiotu 
should  depend;  and  therefore  when  God  is  said  to  search  the 
heart,  we  must  not  understand  it  as  if  God  were  igooranl 
before,  and  was  fain  to  make  an  exact  scrutiny  and  inquiry, 
before  he  attained  what  he  desired  to  know;  but  God  conde- 
scends to  our  capacity  in  the  expression  of  his  own  knowledge, 
signifying  that  his  knowledge  is  as  complete  as  any  man's 
knowledge  can  be,  of  the  designs  of  others,  afrer  he  has  sifted 
them  by  a  strict  and  thorough  examination,  and  wrung  out  a 
discovery  of  their  intentions;  that  he  knows  them  as  perfectly 
as  if  he  had  put  them  upon  the  rack,  and  forced  them  to  main 
a  discovery  of  iheir  secret  plollings.  Nor  must  we  understand 
that  in  Gen.  xxii.  12,  where  God  says,  after  Abraham  had 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  sacrifice  his  eon,  "  Now  I  know  that 
thou  fearest  God,"  as  though  God  was  ignorant  of  Abraham^ 
gracious  disposition  to  him.  i)id  Abraham's  drawing  his  kntfi) 
furnish  God  with  a  new  knowledge?  No;  God  knew  Abra- 
ham's pious  inclinations  before;  "  I  know  him,  that  he  will 
command  his  children — af^er  him,"  &c  Gen.  xviii.  1 9.  Know- 
ledge is  sometimes  taken  for  approbation ;  then  the  sense  will 
be,  Now  I  approve  this  fact  as  a  testimony  of  thy  fear  of  me; 
since  thy  affection  to  thy  Isaac  is  extinguished  by  the  more 
'{powerful  flame  of  affection  to  my  will  and  command;  I  now 
accept  thee,  and  count  thee  a  meet  subject'of  my  choicest  bene- 
fits: or,  Now  I  know,  that  is,  I  have  made  known  and  mani- 
fested the  faith  of  Abraham  to  himself  and  to  the  world.  Thus 
Paul  uses  the  word  «  know,"  I  Cor.  ii.  2;  I  have  determined 
to  know  nothing,  that  is,  to  declare  and  teach  nothing,  to  make 
known  nothing  but  Christ  crucified.  Or  else.  Now  I  know, 
tliat  is,  I  have  an  evidence  and  experiment  in  this  noble  &ct, 
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tbet  thou  fearest  me.  God  often  condescends  to  our  capacity 
in  speaking  of  himself  after  the  manner  of  men,  as  if  he  tiad 
(as  mea  do)  known  the  inward  affections  of  others  by  their 
outward  actions. 
God  knows  all  the  evils  and  sins  of  creatures. — 
God  knows  ail  sin.  Thia  follows  upon  the  other.  If  he 
knows  all  the  actions  and  thoughts  of  creatures,  he  knows  also 
all  the  sinfulness  in  those  acts  and  thoughts.  This  Zophar  in- 
fers from  God's  punishing  men:  "For  he  knoweih  vain  menr 
ba  seeth  wickedness  also/' Job  xi.  tl;  he  knows  every  man, 
and  sees  the  wickedness  of  every  man;  he  looks  down  from 
heaven,  and  beholds  not  only  the  filthy  persons,  but  what  is 
filthy  in  them,  Psal.  xiv.  S,  3;  all  nations  in  the  world,  and 
every  man  of  every  nation,  none  of  their  iniquity  is  hid  from 
his  eyes;  he  searches  Jerusalem  with  candles,  Zeph.  i.  IS. 
God  follows  sinners  step  by  step  with  his  eye;  and  will  not 
leave  searching  out  till  he  has  taken  them;  a  metaphor  taken 
from  one  that  searches  all  chinks  with  a  candle,  that  nothing 
can  be  hid  from  him.  He  knows  it  distinctly  in  all  the  parts 
of  it,  how  an  adulterer  rises  out  of  his  bed  to  commit  unclean- 
ness,  what  contrivances  he  had,  what  steps  he  took,  every  cir- 
cumstance in  the  whole  progress;  not  only  evil  in  the  bulk,  but 
every  one  of  the  blacker  spots  upon  it,  which  may  most  aggra- 
Tate  it.  If  he  did  not  know  evil,  how  could  he  permit  it,  order 
it,  punish  it,or  pardon  it?  Doth  he  permit  he  knows  not  what? 
order  to  his  own  holy  ends  what  he  is  ignorant  of?  punish  or 
pardon  that  which  he  is  uncertain  whether  it  be  a  crime  or  no  ? 
Cleanse  me,  says  David,  from  my  secret  faults,  Psal.  xix.  12, 
secret  in  regard  of  others,  secretin  regard  of  himself:  how  could 
God  cleanse  him  from  that  whereof  he  was  ignorant?  He 
knows  mns  before  they  are  committed,  much  more  when  they 
are  in  act.  He  foreknew  the  idolatry  and  apostasy  of  the  Jews; 
vbat  gods  they  would  serve,  in  what  measure  they  would  pro- 
voke him,  and  violate  his  covenant,  Deut.  xxxi.  20,  21:  he 
knew  Judas'  sin  long  before  Judas'  actual  existence,  foretelling 
it  in  the  psalms;  and  Christ  predicts  it  before  he  acted  it.  He 
sees  sins  future  in  his  own  permitting  will;  he  sees  sins  present 
in  his  own  supporting  act.  As  he  knows  things  possible  to 
himself,  because  he  knows  his  own  power:  so  he  knows  things 
practicable  by  the  creature,  because  he  knows  the  power  and 
principles  of  the  creature.'  This  sentiment  of  God  is  naturally 
written  in  the  fears  of  sinners,  upon  lightning,  thunder,  or  some 
prodigious  operation  of  God  in  the  world:  what  is  the  language 
of  them,  but  that  he  sees  their  deeds,  hears  their  words,  knows 
-  the  inward  siofulness  of  their  hearts;  that  he  does  not  only  be- 
■  FoUiNb;  AthMinutiBi,  p.  139. 
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bold  them  as  a-  meie  spectator,  but  considera  tbem  as  a  jost 
Judge?  And  the  poets  say,  that  the  sina  of  men  leaped  ioto 
lieaveB,  and  were  written  in  parchments  of  Jupiter,'  Scelutin 
terram  geritur,  in  ctslo  scribitur:  Sin  is  acted  on  eanh,  and 
recorded  in  heaven.  God  indeed  does  not  behold  evil  wilh  the 
approving  eye;  he  knows  it  not  with  a  practical  knowledge  to 
be  the  author  of  it,  but  with  a  speculative  knowledge,  so  as  to 
understand  the  sinfulness  of  i(:  or  a  knowledge  aimplicU  iniil- 
ligenlise,  "  of  simple  intelligence,"  as  he  permits  sins,  not  pon- 
lively  wills  them;  he  knows  them  not  with  a  knowledge  of 
assent  to  them,  but  dissent  from  them.  Evil  pertains  to  a  dis- 
senting act  of  the  mind,  and  an  aversive  act  of  the  wilt,  and 
what  though  evil,  fonnally  taken,  has  no  distinct  conception, 
because  it  is  a  privation ;  a  defect  has  no  being,  and  all  know- 
ledge is  by  the  appreliension  of  some  being;  would  not  this 
lie  as  strongly  against  our  own  knowledge  of  sin?  Sin  is  a 
privation  of  ifae  rectitude  due  to  an  act;  and  who  doubts  nmn's 
knowledge  of  sin?  by  his  knowing  the  act,  he  knows  the  defi- 
dency  of  the  act;  the  subject  of  evil  has  a  being,  and  so  has  t 
conception  In  the  mind;  that  which  has  no  being  cannot  bt 
known  by  itself,  or  in  itself,  but  will  it  follow  that  it  cannot  be 
known  by  its  contrary?  as  we  know  darkness  to  be  a  pnvatioa 
of  light,  and  folly  to  be  a  privation  of  wisdom.  God  knows 
all  good  by  himself,  because  he  is  the  sovereign  good;  is  it 
strange,  then,  that  he  should  know  all  evil,  since  all  evil  is  in 
tome  natural  good? 

But  the  manner  of  God's  knowing  evil  is  not  so  eaaiy 
known.  And,  indeed,  as  we  cannot  comprehend  the  essesee 
of  Ood,'thotighit  is  easily  intelligible  that  there  is  such  a  beiog; 
so  we  can  as  little  comprehend  the  manner  of  God's  knowledge, 
though  we  cannot  but  conclude  him  to  be  an  intelligent  being, 
a  pure  understanding,  knowing  all  things.  As  God  baa  a  higher 
manner  of  being  than  his  creatiu-es,  so  he  has  another  and 
higher  manner  of  knowing;  and  we  can  as  httle  comprebend 
Uie  manner  of  bis  knowing,  as  we  can  the  manner  of  his  b^og. 
But  as  to  the  manner. 

Does  not  God  know  his  own  law,  and  shall  he  not  know  bow 
much  any  action  comes  short  of  his  rule?  He  cannot  know 
his  own  rule  without  knowing  all  the  deviations  from  iL  H« 
knows  his  own  holiness,  and  shall  he  not  see  how  any  action 
is  contrary  to  the  holiness  of  his  own  nature?  Does  not  God 
know  every  thing  that  is  true?  and  is  it  not  true  that  ibis  or 
that  was  evil?  and  shall  God  be  ignorant  of  any  truth?  How 
does  God  know  that  he  cannot  lie,  but  by  knowing  his  own 
veracity  ?    How  does  God  know  that  be  cannot  die,  hot  by 
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knowing  bis  own  immutability?  And  by  knowing  those,  be 
knows  what  a  lie  is,  he  knows  what  death  is;  so  if  sin  never 
had  been,  if  no  creature  had  ever  been,  God  would  have  known 
what  sin  was,  because  he  knows  bis  own  holiness;  because  he 
knew  what  law  was  fit  to  be  appointed  to  his  creatures  if  he 
should  create  them,  and  that  that  law  might  be  transgressed  by 
them.  God  knows  all  good,  all  goodness  in  himself;  he  there> 
fore  has  a  foundation  in  himself  lo  know  all  that  comes  short 
of  that  goodness,  that  is  opposite  to  that  holiness:  as  if  light 
were  capable  of  nnderstanding,  it  would  know  darkness  only 
by  knowing  itself;  by  knowing  itself,  it  would  know  what  is 
contrary  to  itself.  God  knows  all  created  goodness  which  he 
has  planted  in  the  creature ;  he  knows  then  all  defects  from  his 
goodness,  what  perfection  an  act  is  deprived  of;  what  is  oppo> 
site  to  that  goodness,  and  that  is  evil.  As  we  know  sickness 
by  health,  discord  by  harmony,  blindness  by  sight,  because  it  is 
a  privation  of  sight ;  whosoever  knows  one  contrary  knows  the 
other;  God  knows  unrighteousness  bythe  idea  which  he  has  of 
righteousness,  and  sees  an  act  deprived  of  that  rectitude  and 
goodness  which  ought  to  be  in  it ;  he  knows  evil  because  he 
knows  the  causes  whence  evil  proceeds.'  A  painter  knows  a 
picture  of  his  own  framing;  and  if  any  one  dashes  any  base 
colour  upon  it,  shall  not  he  also  know  that?  God  by  his  hand 
painted  all  creatares,  impressed  upoii  man  the  fair  stamp  and 
colour  of  his  own  image;  the  devils  defile  it,  man  daubs  it; 
does  not  God,  that  knows  his  own  work,  know  how  this  piece 
is  become  different  from  his  work?  Does  not  God,  that  knows 
his  creatures'  goodness,  which  himself  was  the  fountain  of, 
know  the  change  of  this  goodness?  Yea,  he  knew  before,  that 
the  devil  would  sow  tares  where  he  had  sown  wheat;  and 
therefore  that  controversy  of  some  in  the  schools,  whether  God 
knew  evil  by  its  opposition  to  created  or  uncreated  goodness,  ia 
needless.  We  may  say  God  knows  sin  as  it  is  opposite  to  cre- 
ated goodness,  yet  be  knows  it  radically  by  his  own  goodness, 
because  he  knows  the  goodness  he  has  communicated  to  the 
creature  by  his  own  essential  goodness  in  himself.  To  conclude 
this  head ; 

The  knowledge  of  sin  does  not  bespot  the  holiness  of  God's 
nature;  for  the  bare  knowledge  of  a  crime  does  not  infect  the 
mind  of  man  with  the  filth  and  pollution  of  that  crime.  For 
then  every  maD  that  knows  an  act  of  murder  committed  by 
another,  would  by  that  bare  knowledge  be  tainted  with  his  sin; 
yea,  and  a  judge  that  condemns  a  malefactor,  may  as  wellcoU''- 
demn  himself,  if  this  were  so.  The  knowledge  of  sin  infecta 
not  the  understanding  (hat  knows  them,  but  only  the  will  that 
<  Cu«Mi  p.  345. 
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approves  them.  It  is  no  discredit  to  ua  to  know-eril,  in  ordei 
to  pasa  a  right  judgment  upon  it;«o  neither  can  it  be  to  God. 

[4.]  God  knows  all  future  things,  all  things  to  come.  Tbe 
differences  of  time  cannot  hinder  a  ktu>v4edge  of  all  things  by 
him,  who  is  before  time,  above  time,  that  ia  not  measured  by 
hours,  or  days,  or  years.  If  God  did  not  know  them,  the  bin- 
derance  must  be  in  himself,  or  in  thethiogstheins^ves,  because 
they  are  things  to  come.  Not  in  himself.:  -  i£  jt  did,  it  must  fcrite 
from  some  impotency  in  his  own  nature,  aodao  we  render  hini' 
weak;  or  from  an  unwiUingne^  to  know,  and  so  we  render 
him  lazy,  and  an  enemy  to  his  own  perfection ;  for  simply  coik 
sidered,  the  knowledge  of  more  things  is  a  greater  perfedipQ 
than  the  knowledge  of  a  few;  and  if  the  knowledge  of  a  thing 
includes  something  of  perfection,  the  ignorance  of  a  thing  in- 
chidea  something  of  imperfection.  The  knowledge  of  future 
thinga  ia  a  greater  perfection  than  not  to  know  them,  aod  is 
accounted  among  men  a  great  part  of  wisdom,  which  they  call 
foresight ;  it  is  then  surely  a  greater  perfection  in  God  to  know 
future  things  than  to  be  ignorant  of  thenL  And  would  God 
rather  have  something  of  imperfection  than  be  possessor  of  all 
perfection?  Hot  does  the  hinderance  lie  in  the  things  them- 
selves, because  their  futurition  depends  upon  his  will;  for  as 
nothing  can  actually  be  without  his  will,  giving  it  ezistence^so 
notliing  can  be  future  without  his  will  designing  the  futurity  of 
it.  Certainly  if  God  knows  all  things  possible,  which  he  will 
not  do,  he  must  know  all  things  future,  which  he  is  not  only 
able,  but  resolved  to  do,  or  resolved  to  permit.  God's  perfect 
knowledge  of  himself,  that  is,  of  his  own  infinite  power  anil 
ooncluding  will,  neoessarily  includes  a  foreknowledge  of  what 
he  is  able  to  do,  and  what  he  will  do. 

Again,  if  God  does  not  know  future  things,  there  was  a  tioH 
when  God  was  ignorant  of  most  things  in  tha  world.  Before 
the  deluge  he  was  more  ignorant  than  after;  the  more  thiogs 
were  done  in  the  world,  the  more  knowledge  did  accrue  to 
God,  and  so  the  more  perfection.  Then  the  understanding  of 
God  was  not  perfect  from  eternity,  but  in  time;  nay,  is  not  per- 
fect yet,  if  he  be  ignorant  of  those  things  which  are  still  to 
come  to  pass;  he  must  tarry  for  a  perfection  he  wanu,  till  tbose 
futurities  come  to  be  in  act,  till  those  things  which  are  to  coma 
are  to  be  future,  and  begin  to  be  present.  Either  God  knova 
them  or  desires  to  know  them;  if  he  desires  to  know  them  aod 
does  not,  there  is  something  wanting  to  him:  all  desire  speaks 
an  absence  of  the  object  desired,  and  a  sentiment  of  want  ia 
the  person  desiring.  If  he  does  not  desire  to  know  them,  nay, 
if  be  does  not  actually  know  them,  it  destroys  all  providence, 
all  bis  government  of  affairs;  for  his  providence  has  a  concate- 
nation of  means  with  a  prospect  of  something  that  is  futnre: 
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as  in  Joseph's  case,  who  was  put  into  the  pit,  and  sold  to  the 
Egyptians  in  order  to  his  future  adTBnceiiient,  and  the  preser- 
ration  both  of  his  father  and  his  envious  brethren.  If  God 
did  not  know  all  the  future  inclinations  and  actions  of  men, 
something  might  bare  been  done  by  the  will  of  Potipbar,  or 
by  the  free-will  of  Pharaoh,  whereby  Joseph  might  have  been 
CDt  short  of  his  advancement,  and  so  God  have  been  interrupt- 
ed in  the  track  and  method  of  his  designed  providences.  He 
that  has  decreed  to  govern  man  for  that  end  he  has  designed 
him,  knows  all  the  means  before,  whereby  he  will  govern  him, 
and  therefore  has  a  distinct  and  certain  knowledge  of  all  things; 
for  a  confused  knowledge  is  an  imperfection  in  government.  It 
is  in  this  the  iniiniteness  of  his  understanding  is  more  seen  than 
in  knowing  things  past  or  present;  his  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of 
fire.  Rev.  i.  14,  in  regard  of  the  penetrating  virtue  of  them  into 
things  impenetrable  by  any  else. 

To  make  it  further  appear  that  God  knows  all  things  future, 
consider. 

Every  thing  which  is  the  object  of  God's  knowledge  with- 
out himself,  was  once  only  future.  There  was  a  moment  when 
nothing  was  in  being  but  himself;  he  knew  nothing  actually 
past,  because  nothing  was  past;  nothing  actually  present,  be- 
cause nothing  had  any  existence  but  himself;  therefore  only 
what  was  future :  and  why  not  every  thing  that  is  future  now, 
as  well  as  only  what  was  future  and  to  come  to  pass  just  at  the 
beginning  of  the  creation?  God  indeed  knows  every  thing  at 
present,  but  the  things  themselves  known  by  him  were  not  pre- 
sent, but  future :  the  whole  creation  was  once  future,  or  else  it 
was  from  eternity;  if  it  begun  in  time,  it  was  once  future  in 
itself,  else  it  could  never  have  begun  to  be.  Did  not  God  know 
what  would  be  created  by  him,  before  it  Was  created  by  him?' 
Did  he  create  he  knew  not  what,  and  knew  not  before  what  he 
should  create?  Was  he  ignorant  before  he  acted,  and  in  his  act- 
ing, what  his  operation  would  lend  to?  Or  did  he  not  know  the 
nature  of  things  and  the  ends  of  them,  till  he  had  produced 
them,  and  saw  them  in  being?  Creatures  then  did  not  arise 
from  his  knowledge,  but  his  knowledge  from  them;  he  did  not 
then  will  that  his  creatures  should  be,  or  he  had  then  willed 
what  he  knew  not,  and  knew  not  what  he  willed.  They  there- 
fore must  be  known  before  they  were  made,  and  not  known 
because  they  were  made;  he  knew  them  to  make  them,  and  he 
did  not  make  (hem  to  know  (hem.  By  the  same  reason  that 
he  knew  what  creatures  should  be  before  they  were,  he  knows 
still  what  creatures  shall  be  before  they  are;*  for  all  things  (hat 
are,  were  in  God,  not  really  in  their  own  nature,  but  in  him  as 
a  cause ;  so  the  earth  and  heavens  were  in  bim,  as  a  model  is 
I  PetoTiM,  changad.  '  Br»dw«rd.  Ub.  3.  tap.  H. 
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in  the  mind  of  a  workman,  which  is  in  his  mind  and  soul  be- 
fore it  be  brought  forth  into  outward  act. 

Moreover,  the  predictions  of  future  things  evidence  (hi*. 
There  is  not  a  prophecy  of  any  thing  to  come,  but  is  a  Bparic 
of  his  foreknowledge,  and  bears  witness  to  the  truth  of  thu 
assertion,  in  the  punctual  accomplishment  of  it;  this  is  a  thing 
challenged  by  God,  as  his  own  peculiar,  wherein  he  BurmouDU 
all  the  idols  that  man's  inventions  have  deified  in  the  world. 
"  Let  them  bring  forth  (speaking  of  the  idols)  and  show  nt 
what  shall  happen— or  declare  us  things  for  to  come :  show 
the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter,  that  we  may  know  that 
ye  are  gods,"  Isa.  xli.  22,  23.  Such  a  foreknowledge  of  things 
to  come,  is  here  ascribed  to  God  by  God  himself,  as  a  distinc- 
tion of  him  from  all  false  gods;  such  a  knowledge,  that  if  any 
could  prove  that  they  were  possessors  of,  he  would  acknow- 
ledge them  gods  as  well  as  himself;  "that  we  may  know  that 
ye  are  gods."  He  puts  his  Deity  to  stand  or  fall  upon  this  ac- 
count, and  this  should  be  the  point  which  should  decide  the 
controversy,  whether  he  or  the  heathen  idols  were  the  true 
God;  the  dispute  is  managed  by  this  medium.  He  that  knows 
things  to  come,  is  God;  I  know  things  to  come,  ei^o,  I  am 
God;  the  idols  know  not  things  to  co^e,  therefore  they  are  not 
gods :  God  submits  the  being  of  his  Deity  to  this  trial.  If 
God  knows  things  to  come  no  more  than  the  heathen  idols, 
which  were  either  devils  or  men,  he  would  be  in  his  own  ac-' 
count  no  more  a  God  than  devils  or  men,  no  more  a  God 
than  the  pagan  idols  he  does  scoff  at  for  this  defect.  If  the 
heathen  idols  were  to  be  stripped  of  their  deity  for  want  of  Ait 
foreknowledge  of  things  to  come,  would  not  the  true  God  alio 
fall  from  the  same  excellency,  if  he  were  defective  in  know- 
ledge? He  would  in  his  own  judgment  no  more  deserve  (be 
title  and  character  of  a  God  than  they.  How  could  he  reproach 
them  for  that,  if  it  were  wanting  in  himself?  It  cannot  be  un- 
derstood of  future  things  in  their  causes,  when  the  effects  iteces- 
sarily  arise  from  such  causes,  as  light  from  the  sun,  and  beat 
from  the  fire:  many  of  these  men  know — more  oithem,  angel) 
and  devils  know,  if  God  therefore  had  not  a  higher  and  Airther 
knowledge  than  this,  he  would  not  by  this  be  proved  to  be  God 
any  more  than  angels  and  devils,  who  know  necessary  effects 
in  their  causes.  The  devils  indeed  did  predict  some  things  in 
the  heathen  oracles;  but  God  is  differenced  from  them  here  by 
the  infiniieness  of  his  knowledge,  in  being  able  to  predict  tlungs 
to  come  that  they  knew  not,  or  things  in  their  particularities, 
things  that  depended  on  the  liberty  of  man's  will,  which  the 
devils  could  lay  no  claim  to  a  certain  knowledge  o£  Were  it 
only  a  conjectural  knowledge  that  is  here  meant,  the  devils 
might  answer,  they  can  conjecture,  and  so  their  deity  were  as 
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good  as  God's;  for  though  God  might  know  more  things,  and 
conjecture  nearer  to  what  would  be,  yet  still  it  wonid  be  but 
conjectural,  and  therefore  not  a  higher  kind  of  knowledge  than 
what  the  devils  might  challenge.  How  much  then  is  God  be- 
holden lo  the  Socinians  for  denying  the  knowledge  of  all  future 
things  to  him,  upon  which  here  he  puts  the  trial  of  his  Deity  I 
God  asserts  his  knowledge  of  things  to  come,  as  a  manifest  evi- 
dence of  hia  Godhead;  those  that  deny  therefore  the  argument 
that  proves  it,  deny  the  conclusion  too;  for  this  will  necessarily 
follow,  that  if  he  be  God  because  he  knows  future  things,  then 
he  that  does  not  know  future  things  is  not  God;  and  if  God 
knows  not  future  things  but  only  by  conjecture,  then  there  is 
no  God;  because  a  certain  knowledge,  so  as  infallibly  lo  pre- 
dict things  to  come,  is  an  inseparable  perfection  of  the  Deiiy. 
It  was  therefore  welt  said  by  Austin,  that  it  was  as  high  a  mad- 
ness to  deny  God  to  be,  as  to  deny  him  the  foreknowledge  (^ 
things  to  come. 

The  whole  prophetic  part  of  Scripture  declares  this  perfection 
of  God;  every  prophet's  candle  was  lighted  at  this  torch; 
they  could  not  have  this  foreknowledge  of  themselves.  Why 
might  not  many  other  men  have  the  same  insight,  if  it  were  by 
nature?  It  must  be  from  some  superior  agent;  and  all  nations 
owned  prophecy  as  a  beam  from  God,  a  fruit  of  Divine  illnmi- 
oation.  Prophecy  must  be  totally  expnnged  if  this  be  denied; 
for  the  subjects  of  prophecy  are  things  future,  and  no  man  is 
properly  a  prophet,  but  in  prediction ;  now  prediction  is  nothing 
but  foretelling,  and  things  foretold  are  not  yet  come ;  and  the 
foretelling  of  them,  supposes  them  not  to  be  yet,  but  that  they 
shall  be  in  time;  several  such  predictions  we  have  in  Scripture 
the  event  whereof  has  been  certain.  The  years  of  famine  in 
Egypt  foretold  that  God  would  order  second  causes  for  bringing 
that  judgment  upon  them ;  the  captivity  of  his  people  in  Baby- 
lon, the  calling  of  the  gentiles,  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  are  pre- 
dicted. Daniel's  revelation  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  that 
prince  refers  to  God  as  the  revealer  of  secrets,  Dan.  ii.  47.  By 
the  same  reason  that  he  knows  one  thing  fuiure  by  himself,  and 
by  the  infinitenoss  of  his  knowledge  before  any  causes  of  them 
appear,  he  does  know  all  things  future. 

Again,  some  future  things  are  known  by  men,  and  we  must 
allow  God  a  greater  knowledge  than  any  creature.  Future 
things  in  their  causes  may  be  known  by  angels  and  men  (as  I 
said  before;)  whosoever  knows  necessary  causes  and  the  effi- 
cacy of  them,  may  foretell  the  effects;  and  when  he  sees  the 
meeting  and  concurrence  of  several  causes  together,  he  may 
presage  what  the  consequent  effect  will  be  of  such  a  concur- 
rence. So  physicians  foretell  the  progress  of  a  disease,  the  in- 
crease or  diminution  of  it,  by  natural  signs ;  and  astronomers 
Vol..  I.— 63 
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foretell  eclipses  by  tbeir  otwervatioD  of  the  motion  of  beavoiiy 
bodies,  many  years  before  they  happen;'  caa  they  be  hid  from 
God,  with  whom  are  the  reasons  of  all  things  ?  *  An  expert 
gardener,  by  knowing  the  root  in  the  depth  of  winter,  caD  tell 
what  flowers  and  what  fruit  it  will  bear,  and  the  month  when 
they  will  peep  out  their  heads;  and  shall  not  God  much  mote 
that  knows  the  principles  of  all  his  creatures,  and  is  exactly 
privy  to  all  their  nalures,  and  qualities,  kuow  what  they  will  be, 
and  what  operations  shall  be  from  those  principles  ?  Now  if 
God  did  not  know  things  only  in  their  causes,  his  knowledge 
would  not  be  more  excellent  than  the  knowledge  of  angels  and 
men,  though  he  might  know  more  than  they,  of  the  things  that 
will  come  to  pass,  from  every  cause  singly,  and  from  the  coo- 
currence  of  many.  Now  as  God  is  more  excellent  in  being 
than  his  creature,  so  he  is  more  excellent  in  the  objects  of  hii 
knowledge  and  the  manner  of  his  knowledge:  well  tbeo,  shall 
a  certain  knowledge  of  something  future,  and  a  conjectoral 
knowledge  of  many  things,  be  found  among  men:  and  shall 
a  determinate  and  infallible  knowledge  of  things  to  come,bs 
found  no  where,  in  no  being  ?  If  the  conjecture  of  future  thiogi 
savours  of  ignorance,  and  God  knows  ihem  only  by  conjecture, 
there  is  then  no  such  thing  in  being  as  a  perfect  intelligent  beio^ 
and  so  no  God. 

We  may  add,  God  knows  his  own  decree  aod  will,  and 
therefore  must  needs  know  all  future  things.  If  any  thing  be 
future,  or  (o  come  to  pass,  it  must  be  from  itself,  or  from  God: 
not  from  itself,  then  it  would  be  independent  and  absolute:  if 
it  has  its  futurity  from  God,  then  God  must  know  what  be 
has  decreed  to  come  to  passi  those  things  that  are  future  in 
necessary  causes,  God  must  know,  because  he  willed  them  to 
be  causes  of  sucli  effects  ;  he  therefore  knows  them,  because  he 
knows  what  he  willed.  The  knowledge  of  God  cannot  arise 
from  the  tilings  themselves,  for  then  the  knowledge  of  God 
would  have  a  cause  without  him ;  and  knowledge,  which  is  an 
eminent  perfection,  would  be  conferred  upon  him  by  his  crea- 
tures. But  as  God  sees  things  possible  in  the  glass  of  his  own 
power,  so  he  sees  things  future  in  the  glass  of  his  own  will;  in 
his  efTecting  will,  if  he  has  decreed  to  produce  them ;  in  bis 
permitting  will,  as  hs  haa  decreed  to  suffer  them  and  dispose  of 
them;  noibiog  can  pass  out  of  the  rank  of  things  merely  possi- 
ble into  the  order  of  things  future,  before  some  act  of  God's 
will  has  passed  for  its  futurition, ' 

It  is  not  from  the  infinitireness  of  bis  own  nature,  simply 
considered,  that  God  knows  things  to  be  future;  for  as  things 
are  not  future  because  God  is  infinite,  (for  then  all  possible 
things  should  be  future,)  so  neither  is  any  thing  known  to  be 
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future  only  because  God  is  infinite,  but  be^ase  Ood  has 
decreed  it;  his  declaration  of  things  to  come  is  founded  upon 
his  appointment  of  things  to  come.  *  In  Isa.  zlir.  7,  it  is  said, 
"And  who,  as  I,  shall  call,  and  shall  declare  it — since  I  ap- 
pointed the  ancient  people,  and  the  things  that  are  coming?"' 
Nothing  is  created  or  ordered  in  the  world,  but  what  God 
decreed  to  be  created  and  ordered.  Ood  knows  hia  own 
decree,  and  therefore  all  things  which  he  has  decreed  to  exist 
in  time;  not  the  minutest  part  of  the  world  could  have  existed 
without  his  will,  not  an  aciion  can  be  done  without  his  will: 
as  life  the  principle,  so  motion  the  fruit  of  that  life,  is  by  and 
ftom  God;  as  he  decreed  life  to  this  or  that  thing,  so  he  decreed 
motion  as  the  effect  of  life,  and  decreed  to  exert  bis  power  in 
concurring  with  them,  for  producing  effects  natural  from  such 
causes;  for  without  such  a  concourse  they  could  not  have  acied 
any  thing,  or  produced  any  thing.  And  therefore  as  for  natu- 
ral things,  which  we  call  necessary  causes,  God  foreseeing 
them  all  particularly  in  his  own  decree,  foresaw  also  all  effects 
which  must  necessarily  flow  from  them,  because  such  causes 
cannot  but  act  when  they  are  furnished  with  all  things  neces- 
sary for  aciion.  He  knows  his  own  decrees,  and  therefore 
necessarily  knows  what  he  has  decreed;  or  else  we  must  say 
things  come  to  pass  whether  God  will  or  no;  or,  that  he  villa 
he  knows  not  what;  but  this  cannot  be,  for  "known  unto  God 
are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,"  Acts  xv. 
18.  Now  this  necessarily  flows  from  that  principle  first  laid 
down,  that  God  knows  himself,  since  nothing  is  future  without 
God's  will:  if  God  did  not  know  future  things,  he  would  not 
know  his  own  will;  for  as  things  possible  could  not  be  known 
by  him,  unless  he  knew  the  fulness  of  his  own  power;  so 
things  future  could  not  be  known  by  understanding,  unless  he 
knew  the  resolves  of  his  own  will. 

Thus  ihe  knowledge  of  God  differs  from  the  knowledge  of 
men:^  God's  knowledge  of  his  works  precedes  his  works, 
man's  knowledge  of  God's  works  follows  his  works;  just  as  an 
artificer's  knowledge  of  a  watch,  instrument,  or  engine,  which 
he  would  make,  is  before  his  making  of  it:  he  knows  the 
motions  of  it,  and  the  reason  of  those  motions  before  it  is 
made,  because  he  knows  what  he  has  determined  to  work;  he 
knows  not  those  motions  from  the  consideration  of  them  after 
they  were  made,  as  the  spectator  does,  who  by  viewing  the 
instrument  after  it  is  made,  gains  a  knowledge  from  the  sight 
and  consideration  of  it,  till  he  understands  the  reason  of  the 
whole.  So  we  know  things  from  the  consideration  of  them 
>  Coooei.  Sam.  Th«aL  p.  50. 
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after  we  eee  ihera  in  being,  and  therefore  we  know  not  fntore 
things.  But  God's  knowledge  does  not  arise  from  things 
because  they  are,  but  because  he  wants  them  to  be;  and  Ihere- 
fore  he  knows  every  thing  that  shall  be,  because  it  cannot  be 
without  his  will,  as  the  Creator  and  maintainer  of  all  tbiogs: 
knowing  his  own  substance,  he  knows  all  his  works. 

To  conclude  this;  if  God  did  not  know  all  future  things  fae 
would  be  mutable  in  his  knowledge. 

If  he  did  not  know  all  things  that  erer  were  or  are  to  be, 
there  would  be,  upon  the  appearance  of  every  new  object,  as 
addition  of  light  to  his  understanding,  and  therefore  such  a 
change  in  him,  as  every  new  knowledge  causes  in  the  mind  of 
a  mau,  or  as  the  sun  works  in  the  world  upon  its  rising  every 
morning,  scattering  the  darkness  that  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  If  he  did  not  know  them  before  they  came,  he  would 
gain  a  knowledge  by  them  when  they  came  to  pass,  which  he 
had  not  before  they  were  effected;  his  knowledge  would  be 
new  according  to  tlie  newness  of  the  objects,  and  multiplied 
according  to  the  multitude  of  the  objects.  If  God  did  not  know 
things  to  come  as  perfectly  as  he  knew  things  present  and 
past,  but  knew  those  certainly,  and  the  ethers  doubtfully  and 
conjecturally,  he  would  suffer  some  change,  and  acquire  some 
perfection  ki  his  knowledge,  when  those  future  things  should 
cease  to  be  future,  and  become  present;  for  he  would  know  it 
more  perfectly  when  it  was  present  than  he  did  when  it  was 
future,  and  so  there  would  be  a  change  from  imperfection  to  a 
perfection:  but  God  is  every  way  immutable. 

Besides,  that  perfection  would  not  arise  from  the  nature  of 
God,  but  from  the  existence  and  presence  of  the  thing;  but  who 
will  affirm  that  God  acquires  any  perfection  of  knowledge  from 
his  creatures,  any  more  than  he  does  of  being?  He  would  not 
then  have  had  that  knowledge,  and  consequently  that  perfectiOD 
from  eternity,  as  he  had  when  he  created  the  world;  aad  will 
not  have  a  fnll  perfection  of  the  knowledge  of  his  creature  liU 
the  end  of  the  world,  nor  of  immortal  souls,  which  will  certainly 
act  as  well  as  live  to  eternity:  and  so  God  never  was  nor  ever 
will  be  perfect  in  knowledge;  for  when  you  have  conceived 
millions  of  years,  wherein  angels  and  sools  live  and  act,  there 
is  still  more  coming  than  you  can  conceive,  wherein  they  will 
act.  And  if  God  be  always  changing  to  eternity,  from  igno- 
rance to  knowledge,  as  those  acts  come  to  be  exerted  by  bis 
creatures,  he  will  not  be  perfect  in  knowledge,  no,  net  to  eter- 
nity, but  will  always  be  changing  from  one  degree  of  knowledge 
to  another:  a  very  unworthy  conceit  to  entertain  of  the  most 
blessed,  perfect,  and  infinite  God! ' 

Hence  then  it  follows,  that 

God  foreknows  all  his  creatures.    All  kinds  which  he  deter- 
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miHedto  make,  all  particulars  that  should  spring  out  of  evflry 
species,  the  time  when  they  should  come  forth  of  the  womb,  the 
manner  how;  "In  thy  book  all  my  members  were  written," 
Psal.  cxxxix.  16.  Members  is  not  in  the  Hebrew;  whence 
some  refer  all,  to  all  living  creatures  whaisoever,  and  all  the 
parts  of  ihem,  which  God  did  foresee ;  he  knew  the  numbers  of 
creatures  with  all  their  parts,  they  were  written  in  the  book  of 
his  foreknowledge;  the  duration  of  them,  how  long  they  shah 
remain  in  being.and  act  upon  the  stage;  he  knows  their  strength, 
the  links  of  one  cause  with  another,  and  what  wilt  follow  in  all 
their  circumstances,  and  the  series  and  combination  of  effects 
with  their  causes. 

Thednration  of  every  thing  is  foreknown,  because  detennin- 
-ed ;  "  Seeing  his  days  are  determined,  the  number  of  his  months 
are  with  thee,  thou  hast  appointed  his  bounds  that  he  cannot 
pass,"  Job  xiv.  fi:  bounds  are  fixed,  beyond  which  none  shall 
reach:  he  speaks  of  days  and  months,  not  of  years,  to  give  us 
notice  of  God's  particular  foreknowledge  of  every  thing,  of 
every  day,  month,  year,  hour,  of  a  man's  life. 

•^11  the  acts  of  his  creatures  are  fortknown  hy  him.  All 
natural  acts,  because  he  knows  their  causes:  voluntary  acts  I 
shall  speak  of  afterwards. 

This  foreknowledge  was  certain.  For  it  is  an  unworthy  no- 
tion of  God,  to  ascribe  to  him  a  conjectual  knowledge;  if  there 
were  only  a  conjectural  knowledge,  he  could  but  conjeclurally 
foretell  any  thing;  and  then  it  is  possible  the  events  of  things 
might  be  contrary  to  his  predictions.  It  would  appear  then 
that  God  were  deceived  and  mistaken,  and  then  there  could  be 
no  rule  of  trying  things  whether  they  were  from  God  or  no;  for 
the  rule  God  sets  down  to  discern  his  words  from  the  words  of 
false  prophets,  is  the  event  and  certain  accomplishment  of  what 
is  predicted.  To  that  question,  How  shall  we  know  whether 
God  has  spoken  or  no?  he  answers,  that  if  the  thing  does  not 
eome  to  pass,  the  Lord  luts  not  spoken,  Deui.  zviii.  21.  If  his 
knowledge  of  future  things  were  not  certain,  there  were  no  sta- 
bility in  this  rule,  it  would  fall  to  the  ground.  We  never  yet 
find  God  deceived  in  any  prediction,  but  the  event  did  answer 
his  fore-revelation;  his  foreknowledge  therefore  is  certain  and 
infallible.  We  cannot  make  God  uncertain  in  his  knowledge, 
but  we  roust  conceive  him  fluctuating  and  wavering  in  his  will; 
but  if  his  will  be  not  yea  and  nay,  but  yea,  his  knowledge  is 
certain,  because  he  does  certainly  will  and  resolve. 

This  foreknowledge  was  from  eternity.  Seeing  he  knows 
things  possible  in  his  power,  and  tbmgs future  in  hia  will,  if  hia 
power  and  resolves  were  from  eternity,  his  knowledge  must  be 
80  too ;  or  else  we  must  make  him  ignorant  of  his  own  power 
and  ignorant  of  hia  own  will  from  eternity,  and  consequently 
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not  from  eternity  blessed  and  perfect  His  knowledge  of  pont- 
ble  things  must  run  parallel  with  his  power.and  his  knowtedgB 
of  future  things  run  parallel  with  his  will.  If  he  willed  from 
oternity,  he  knew  from  eternity  what  he  willed;  but  that  he  did 
will  from  eternity  we  must  grant,  unless  we  would  render  him 
changeable,  and  conceive  him  to  be  made  in  time  of  not  witiiag, 
willing.  The  knowledge  God  has  in  time,  was  always  oneand 
the  same,  because  his  understanding  is  his  proper  essence,  u 
perfect  as  his  essence,  and  of  an  immutable  nature. 

And  indeed  tha  actual  existence  of  a  thing  is  not  simply  ne- 
cessary to  its  beingperfectly  known;'  we  may  see  a  thing  (hat 
is  past  out  of  being,  when  it  does  not  actually  exist ;  and  a  car- 
penter may  know  the  house  he  is  to  build,  before  it  be  built,  by 
the  model  of  it  in  his  own  mind;  much  more,  we  may  conceiTS 
the  same  of  God,  whose  decrees  were  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world ;  *  and  to  be  before  time  was,  and  to  be  from  eternity, 
has  no  difference.  As  God  in  his  being  exceeds  all  begmning 
of  time,  so  does  his  knowledge  all  motions  of  time. 

God  foreknows  all  things  as  present  tcilh  him  from  eter- 
nity. As  he  knows  mutable  things  with  an  immmable  and  firm 
knowledge,  so  he  knows  future  things  with  a  present  know- 
ledge:' not  that  the  things  which  are  produced  in  time,  wers 
actually  and  really  present  with  him  in  their  own  being  from 
eternity;  for thentheycouldnotbeproducediu time:  hadtheyi 
real  existence,  then  they  would  not  be  creatures,  btit  God :  and 
bad  they  actual  being,  then  they  could  not  be  future,  for  fatore 
speaks  a  thing  to  come  that  is  not  yet.  If  things  had  been 
actually  present  with  him,  and  yet  future,  they  had  been  made 
before  they  were  made,  and  had  a  being  before  they  had  a 
being;  but  they  were  all  present  to  his  knowledge,  as  if  they 
were  in  actual  being,  because  the  reason  of  all  things  that  were 
to  be  made  was  present  with  him. 

The  reason  of  the  will  of  God  that  they  shall  be,  was  eqoally 
eternal  with  him,  wherein  he  saw  what,  and  when,  and  bow 
he  would  create  things,  how  he  would  govern  them,  to  what 
ends  he  would  direct  them.*  Thus  all  things  are  present  to 
God's  knowledge,  though  in  their  own  nature  ihey  may  be  past 
or  future,  not  in  esse  realty  "  in  real  existence,"  but  in  esse  in- 
telligibili,  "to  the  understanding,"  objectively;  not  actually 
present; '  for  as  the  unchangeableness  and  infiniteness  of  God's 
knowledge  of  changeable  and  finite  things,  does  not  make  iba 
things  be  knows  immutable  and  infinite,  so  neither  does  the 
eternity  of  his  knowledge  make  them  actually  present  with 
him  from  eternity;  but  all  things  are  present  to  his  understand- 
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ing,  because  he  has  at  once  a  view  of  all  successions  of  times ; 
and  bis  knowledge  of  future  things  is  as  perfect  as  of  present 
things,  or  what  is  past;  it  is  not  a  certain  knowledge  of  present 
things,  and  an  uncertain  knowledge  of  future ;  but  his  know- 
ledge of  one  is  as  certain  and  unerring  as  his  knowledge  of  the 
other;'  as  a  man  that  beholds  a  circle  with  several  lines  from 
the  centre,  beholds  the  lines  as  thejr  are  joined  in  (he  centre, 
beholds  ihem  also  as  ihey  are  distant  and  severed  from  one  an- 
other, beholds  ihem  in  their  extent  and  in  their  point  all  at  once, 
though  they  may  have  a  great  distance  from  one  another.  He 
saw,  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  the  last  minute  of  it,  all 
things  coming  out  of  their  causes,  marching  in  their  order  ac- 
cording to  his  own  appointment;  as  a  man  may  see  a  multi- 
tude of  ants,  some  creeping  one  way,  some  a  no  i  her,  employed 
in  several  businesses  for  their  winter  provision.  The  eye  of 
God  at  once  runs  through  the  whole  circle  of  time ;  as  the  eye 
of  man  upon  a  tower  sees  all  the  passengers  at  once,  though 
some  be  past,  some  under  the  tower,  some  coming  at  a  further 
distance :  God,  says  Job,  "  looketh  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
seeth  under  the  whole  heaven,"  Job  xxviii.  24.  The  know- 
ledge of  God  is  expressed  by  sight  in  Scripture,  and  futurity  to 
God  is  the  same  thing  as  distance  to  us :  we  can  with  a  per- 
spective glass  make  things  that  are  afar  off  appear  as  if  they 
were  near;  and  the  sun,  so  many  thousand  miles  distant  from 
us,  to  appear  as  if  it  were  at  the  end  of  the  glass.  Why  should 
then  future  things  be  at  so  great  a  distance  from  God's  know- 
ledge, when  things  so  far  from  us  may  be  made  to  approach  so 
near  to  us  ? 

God  considers  all  things  in  his  own  simple  knowledge,  as  if 
they  were  now  acted;  and  therefore  some  have  chosen  to  call 
the  knowledge  of  things  to  come,  not  prescience  or  foreknow- 
ledge, but  knowledge  because  God  sees  all  things  in  one  instant, 
acientid  nunquam  de^fideniis  inatantix.^  Upon  this  account 
things  that  are  to  come,  are  set  down  in  Scripture  as  present, 
and  sometimes  as  past :  "  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,"  Isa.  ix.  6, 
though  not  yet  born ;  so  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  "  He  hath 
borne  our  griefs — he  was  wounded  for  our  tratisgressions — he 
was  taken  from  prison,"  Isa.  liii.  4,  &c.,  not,  shall  be;  and, 
*^  They  part  my  garments  among  them,"  Psal.  xxii.  16,  as  if  it 
were  present:  all  to  express  the  certainty  of  God's  foreknow- 
ledge, as  if  things  were  aclually  present  before  him. 

This  is  proper  to  God,  and  incommunicable  to  any  crea- 
ture. Nothing  but  what  is  eternal  can  know  all  things  that  are 
to  come.  Suppose  a  creature  might  know  things  that  are  to 
come,  after  he  is  in  being;  he  cannot  know  things  simply  as 
future,  because  there  were  things  future  before  he  was  in  being. 

1  Pngio  Fidei,  part  1.  ch.  19.  '  Boot  CoiwoUt  lib.  5.  pnx.  6, 
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The  devils  know  not  men's  hearts,  therefore  cannot  fiHeteU  ttieir 
.  actions  with  any  certainty;  they  may  indeed  have  a  knowledge 
of  some  things  to  come,  but  it  is  only  conjectural,  and  ofteo  mis- 
taken; as  the  devil  was  in  his  predictions  among  the  heaihen, 
and  in  his  presage  of  Job's  cursing  God  to  his  face  upon  his 
pressing  calamities,  Job.  i.  1 1.  Sometimes  indeed  they  have  a 
certain  knowledge  of  something  future  by  the  revelation  of  God, 
"when  he  uses  them  as  instruments  of  his  vengeance,  or  for  the 
trial  of  his  people;  as  in  the  case  of  Job,  when  he  gave  hims 
commission  to  strip  him  of  his  goods;  oras  the  angels  have,  when 
he  uses  them  as  instruments  of  the  deliverance  of  his  people. 

Though  this  be  certain,  that  God  Jbreknotos  all  things  and 
actions;  yet  the  manner  of  his  knowing  all  things  bffore 
they  come,  is  not  so  easily  resolved.  We  must  not,  therefore, 
deny  this  perfection  in  God,  because  we  understand  not  the  man- 
ner how  he  has  the  knowledge  o/all  things:  it  were  unworthy 
for  us  to  own  no  more  of  God  than  we  can  perfectly  coDceive  of 
him ;  we  should  then  own  no  more  of  him  than  that  he  does 
exist.  "  Canst  thou,"  says  Job,  "  by  searching  find  out  God; 
canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection?"  Job  xL  7. 
Do  we  not  see  things  unknown  to  inferior  creatures  to  be  known 
to  ourselves?  Irrational  creatures  do  not  apprehend  tbe  nature 
of  a  man,  nor  what  we  conceive  of  them  when  we  look  opoa 
them ;  nor  do  we  know  what  they  fancy  of  us  when  they  look 
wistfully  upon  us;  for  aught  I  know,  we  understand  as  little  the 
nuinner  of  their  imaginations,  as  they  do  of  ours:  and  shall  we 
ascribe  a  darkness  in  God  as  to  future  things,  because  we  are 
ignorant  of  them,  and  of  the  manner  how  he  should  knoT 
diem?'  Shall  we  doubt  whether  God  does  certainly  know  those 
things  which  we  only  conjecture }  As  our  power  is  not  tba 
measure  of  the  power  of  God,  so  neither  is  our  knowledge  the 
judge  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  no  better  nor  so  well  as  an  irra- 
tioiial  nature  can  be  the  judge  of  our  reason.  Do  we  perfectly 
know  the  manner  how  we  know  ?  Shall  we  therefore  deny  that 
we  know  any  thing?  We  know  we  have  such  a  faculty  whkdi 
we  call  understanding,  but  does  any  man  certainly  know  what 
it  is?  And  because  he  does  not,  shall  he  deny  that  which  is 
plain  and  evident  to  him?  Because  we  cannot  ascertain  onr- 
eelves  of  the  causes  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea,  of  tbe 
manner  how  minerals  are  engendered  in  the  earth,  shaU  ve 
therefore  deny  that  which  our  eyes  convince  us  of? 

And  this  will  be  a  preparation  to  the  last  thing. 

[5.]  God  knows  all  future  contingencies,  that  is,  God  knows 
ail  things  that  shall  accidentally  happen;  or,  as  we  say,  by 
chance;  and  he  knows  all  the  free  motions  of  men's  wills  thai 
shall  be  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

■  Ficinoi  in  PiocL  e&p.  19. 
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If  all  things  be  o{>«D  to  him,  Heb.  ir.  13,  then  all  contingen- 
oea  are,  for  tbeyare  in  the  nutahei  of  things ;  and  as,  according 
to  Christ's  speech,  those  things  that  are  impossible  lo  man,  are 
possible  to  God;  so  those  things  which  are  unknown  lo  man, 
areklFownlo  God;  because  of  the  infinite  fulness  and  perfection 
of  (he  Divine  tindersiandiug. 

X^t  us  see  what  a  contingent  is, 
:■  That  is  contingent  which  we  commonly  call  accidental,  as 
when  a  tile  falls  suddenly  upon  a  man's  head  as  he  is  walking 
in  the  street;  or.wheaone  lelting  off  a  musket  at  random,  shoots 
another  he  did  not  intend  to  hit:  such  was  that  arrow  whereby 
Ahab  was  killed,  shot  by  a  soldier  at  a  venture,  1  Kings  xzii, 
34 ;  this  some  call  a  mixed  contingent,  made  up  partly  of  neces- 
aity,  and  partly  of  accident;  it  is  necessary  the  bullet,  when  sent 
out  of  the  gun,  or  arrow  out  of  the  bow,  should  dy  and  light 
some  where,  but  it  is  an  accident  that  it  hits  this  or  tliat  man, 
that  was  never  intended  by  the  archer.  Other  things,  as  volun- 
tary actions,  are  purely  contingents,  and  have  nothing  of  neces- 
sity in  them;  all  free  actions  that  depend  upon  the  wilt  of  man, 
whether  to  do,  or  not  .to  do,  are  of  this  nature,  because  they  de- 
pend not  upon  a  necessary  cause,  as  burning  does  upon  the  fire, 
Boistening  upon  water,  or  as  descent  or  falling  down  is  neces- 
sary to  a  heavy  body,  for  those  cannot  in  their  own  nature  do 
otherwise;  but  the  other  actions  depend  upon  a  free  agent,  able 
to  turn  to  this  or  that  point,  and  determine  himself  as  he  pleases. 

Now  we  must  know,  that  what  is  accidental  in  regard  of  the 
creature,  is  not  so  in  regard  of  God;  the  manner  of  Ahab's 
death  was  accidental,  iu  regard  of  the  hand  by  which  he  was 
slain,  but  not  in  regard  of  God  who  foretold  his  death,  and 
foreknew  the  shot,  and  directed  the  arrow.  God  was  not 
uncertain  before  of  the  manner  of  his  fall,  nor  hovered  over 
the  battle  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  accomplish  his  own 
prediction.  What  may  be  or  not  be,  in  regard  of  us,  is  certain 
ID  regard  of  God;  to  imagine  that  what  is  accidental  to  us,  is 
so  to  God,  is  to  measure  God  by  our  short  line.  How  many 
events  following  upon  the  results  of  princes  in  their  counsel^ 
seem  to  persons  ignorant  of  those  counsels  to  be  a  haphazard, 
yet  were  not  contingencies  lo  the  prince  and  his  assistants,  bat 
foreseen  by  him  as  certainly  to  issue  so  as  they  do,  which  thejr 
knew  before  would  be  the  fruit  of  such  causes  and  iastrumenta 
they  would  knit  together!  That  may  be  necessary  in  regard 
of  God's  foreknowledge,  which  is  merely  accidental  in  regard 
of  the  nttural  disposition  of  the  immediate  causes  which  do 
BCtually  prodiice  it;  contii^ent  in  its  own  nature,  and  in  regard 
of  us,-bul  fixed  in  the  knowledge  of  God.  One  illustrates  it 
by  this-s^ilitutle;  a  master  sends  two  servants  to  one  and  the 
same  plaofij  two  several  ways,  unknown  to  one  another;  they 
Vot.»I.— 63' 
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meet  Rt  the  place  which  their  muter  had  appointed  th«n-, 
tbeir  meeting  is  accidental  to  them,  one  knows  not  of  the  other, 
liil  it  was  foreseen  by  the  master  that  they  should  so  meet, 
and  that  in  regard  of  them  it  would  seem  a  mere  accideot,  till 
they  came  to  explain  the  business  to  one  another.  Bolh  the 
necessity  of  their  meeting  in  regard  to  their  master's  order,  and 
the  accidentalness  of  it  in  regard  of  themselves,  were  in  b«tli 
their  circumstances  foreknown  by  the  master  that  employed 
ttiem.  • 

For  the  clearing  of  this,  lake  it  in  this  method. 

//  is  an  unworthy  conceit  of  Ood  in  any  to  exclude  him 
firom  the  knowledge  of  these  things. 

For  it  will  be  a  strange  contracting  of  him,  to  aUow  him  no 
greater  a  knowledge  than  we  have  ourselres.  Contiogeticiea 
are  known  to  us  when  they  come  into  act,  and  pass  from  fnio- 
rity  to  reality ;  and  when  they  are  present  to  us,  we  can  onler 
our  affairs  accordingly.  Shall  we  allow  Gnd  no  greater  a 
measure  of  ktiowledge  than  we  have,  and  make  him  as  blind 
as  ourselves,  not  to  see  things  of  that  nature  before  they  come 
lo  pass?  Shall  God  know  them  no  more,  shall  we  imsgins 
God  knows  no  otherwise  than  we  know?  and  that  be  doe^ 
like  us,  stand  gazing  wiih  admiration  at  events?  Man  can 
conjecture  many  things:  is  it  fit  to  ascribe  the  same  aocer- 
tainty  to  God,  as  though  he,  as  well  as  we,  conld  have  do 
assurance  till  the  issue  appear  in  the  view  of  all  ?  If  God  does 
not  certainly  foreknow  them,  he  does  but  conjecture  them;  but 
a  conjectural  knowledge  is  by  no  means  to  be  fastened  on 
God;  for  that  is  not  knowledge,  but  guess,  and  destroy!  a 
Deity  by  making  him  subject  to  miarake;  for  he  that  only 
guesseth,  may  guess  wrong:  so  that  this  is  to  make  God  lilte 
ourselves,  and  strip  him  of  a  universally  acknowledged  perfec- 
tion of  omniscience.  "A  conjectural  knowledge,"  saiih  one, 
"is  as  unworthy  of  God,  as  the  creature  is  unw'orthy  of  om- 
niscience."" It  is  cenain  man  haih  a  liberty  to  act  many 
things  this  or  that  way  as  he  pleases;  lo  walk  to  this  or  that 
quarter,  to  speak  or  not  to  speak,  to  do  this  or  that  thing  or  not 
to  do  it;  which  way  a  man  will  certainly  determine  himself,  is 
unknown  before  lo  any  creature,  yea  often  at  the  present  to 
himself,  for  he  may  be  in  suspense ;  but  shall  we  imagine  this 
fiiture  determination  of  himself  is  concealed  from  God?  Tboss 
that  deny  God's  foreknowledge  in  such  cases,  must  eithersay, 
that  God  hath  an  opinion  that  a  man  will  resolve  raihei  thia 
way  than  that;  but  then  if  a  man  by  his  liberty  determine 
himself  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  God,  is  not  God  then  de- 
ceived; and  what  rational  creature  can  own  him  for  a  God 
^at  can  be  deceived  in  any  thing?    Or  else  they  must  say  that 

■Zmeh.  '  ■ScriTener.' 
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God  ia  at  uocertainty,  and  sospflntls  his  opink»n  without  deter- 
mining it  any  way:  then  he  cannot  know  free  acts  liU  ihey  are 
done;  he  would  ihen  depend  upon  the  creature  for  his  infor- 
mation; his  knowledge  would  be  every  instant  increased,  as 
things,  he  knew  not  before,  came  into  act;  and  since  there  are 
every  minute  an  innumerable  multitude  of  various  imagina- 
tions in  the  minds  of  men,  there  would  be  every  minute  an 
accession  of  new  knowledge  to  God,  which  he  had  not  before. 
Besides,  this  knowledge  would  be  mutable  according  to  the 
Wavering  and  weathercock  resohitions  of  men,  one  while 
standing  to  this  point,  another  while  to  that,  if  he  depended 
upon  the  creature's  delermination  for  his  knowledge. 

Again, if  the  free  acts  of  men  were  unknown  before  to  God, 
no  man  can  see  how  there  can  he  any  government  of  the  world 
by  bino.  Such  oontingeociea  may  happen,  and  such  resolvet 
of  men's  free  wills  unknown  to  God,  as  may  perplex  his  aSairSi 
and  put  hinQ  upon  new  connseLs  and  methods  for  attaining  ihosv 
ends  which  he  settled  M  the  first  creation  of  things.  If  things 
happen  which  God  knows  not  of  before,  this  must  be  the  coq- 
■equence;  where  there  is  no  foresight  there  is  no  providence; 
things  may  happen  so  sudden,  if  God  be  ignorant  of  tbsra,  that 
they  may  give  a  check  to  his  intentions  and  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, and  put  him  upon  changing  the  model  of  it.  How  oftett 
does  a  small  intervening  circumstance,  unforeseen  by  man,daab 
in  pieces  a  long  meditated  and  well  formed  design!  To  govern 
necessary  causes,  as  sun  and  stars,  whose  effecis  are  naturai 
and  constant  in  themselves,  is  easy  to  be  imagined:  but  how 
to  govern  the  world,  that  consists  of  so  many  men  of  free  will 
able  10  determine  themselves  (o  this  or  that,  and  which  have 
no  constancy  in  themselves,  as  the  sun  and  stars  have,  cannot 
be  imagined,  unless  we  will  allow  in  God  as  great  a  certainty 
of  foreknowledge  of  the  designs  and  actions  of  men,  as  there 
is  inconstancy  in  their  resolves.  God  must  be  altering  the  me- 
thods of  his  government  every  day,  every  hour,  every  minute, 
according  to  the  determinations  of  men,  which  are  so  various 
and  changeable  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  world  in  the  spac* 
of  one  minute;  he  must  wait  to  see  what  the  counsels  of  men 
will  be,  before  be  could  settle  his  own  methods  of  government; 
and  so  must  govern  the  world  according  to  their  mutability,  and 
not  according  to  any  certainty  in  himself.  But  his  counsel  is 
•table  in  the  midst  of  multitudes  of  free  devices  in  the  heart  of 
man,  Frov.  xiz.  21 ;  and  knowing  them  all  before,  orders  thena 
to  be  subservient  to  his  own  stable  counsel.  If  he  cannot  know 
what  lo-morrow  will  bring  forth  in  the  mind  of  a  man,  hovr 
can  he  certainly  settle  his  own  determination  of  governing 
him?  His  decrees  and  resolves  must  be  temporal,  and  arise  pro 
renatd,  *'aa  occasion  requirea,"  and  he  must  always  be  Id 
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counsel  what  he  should  do  upon  every  diange  of  men's  minds. 
This  is  an  unwonhy  conceit  of  the  infinite  Majesty  of  heBVea, 
to  make  his  government  depend  upon  the  resolves  of  men,  nt* 
thei  than  their  resolves  upon  the  design  nf  God. 

It  is  therefore  certain  that  God  does  foreknow  the  free  and 
voluntary  acts  of  men.  How  could  he  else  order  tiis  people  to 
ask  of  him  things  to  come,  in  order  to  their  deliverance,  such 
things  as  depended  upon  the  will  of  man,  if  he  foreknew  not 
the  motions  of  their  will?  lea.  slv.  11. 

He  knows  actions  good  or  indifferent  depending  upon  the 
liberty  of  man's  will,  as  much  as  any  whatsoever.  Several  of 
these  he  has  foretold;  not  only  a  person  to  build  up  Jerusalem 
was  predicted  by  him,  but  the  name  of  that  person,  Cyrus,  Isa. 
xtiv.  28.  What  is  more  contingent,  or  is  more  the  effect  of  the 
liberty  of  man's  will,  than  the  names  of  their  children?  Was 
not  the  destruction  of  the  Babylonish  empire  foretold,  which 
Cyrus  undertook,  not  by  any  compulsion,  but  by  a  free  inclina- 
tion  and  resolve  of  his  own  will?  And  was  not  the  dismissioD 
of  the  Jews  into  their  own  country  a  voluntary  act  in  that  odd- 
queror?  If  you  consider  the  liberty  of  man's  will,  might  not 
Cyrus  as  well  have  continued  their  yoke  ashavestmekoff  theii 
chains,  and  kept  them  captive  as  well  as  dismissed  them?  Had 
it  not  been  for  his  own  interest,  rather  to  have  strengthened 
the  fetters  of  so  turbulent  a  people,  who  being  tenacioiu  <tf 
their  religion  and  laws,  different  from  that  professed  by  ibe 
whole  world,  were  like  to  make  disturbances  more  when  they 
were  linked  in  a  body  in  their  own  country,  than  when  they 
were  transplanted  and  scattered  into  the  several  parts  of  hu 
empire?  It  was  in  the  power  of  Cyrus  (take  him  as  a  man]  to 
choose  one  or  the  other;  his  interest  invited  him  to  coniioue 
their  captivity,  rather  than  grant  their  deliverance;  yet  God 
knew  that  he  would  willingly  do  this  rather  than  the  other;  he 
knew  this  which  depended  upon  the  will  of  Cyruaj  and  why 
may  not  an  infinite  God  foreknow  the  free  acts  of  all  men,  as 
well  as  of  one?  If  the  liberty  of  Cyrus's  will  was  no  hindrance 
to  Ood's  certain  and  infallible  foreknowledge  of  it,  how  can  ibe 
contingency  of  any  other  thing  be  a  hindrance  to  him?  For 
there  is  the  same  reason  of  one  and  all;  and  his  govemnwDt 
extends  to  every  village,  every  family,  every  person,  as  well  aa 
to  kingdoms  and  nations.^ 

So  God  foretold  by  his  prophet,  not  only  the  destruction  of 
Jeroboam's  altar,  but  the  name  of  the  person  ihat  should  be 
the  instrument  of  it,  1  Kings  ziit.  2;  and  this  about  three  hun- 
dred years  before  Josiah's  birth.  It  is  a  wonder  that  none  of 
the  pious  kings  of  Judah,  in  detestation  of  idolatry,  and  hopes 
to  recover  again  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  had  in  all  that  space 
named  one  of  their  sons  by  that  name  of  Josiah,  in  hopes  that 
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that  prophesjr  shoulcl  be  eccompliehed  by  him;  or  that  Manas- 
ifih  only  should  do  this,  who  was  the  greatest  imitator  of  Jero- 
boam's idolatry  among  all  the  Jewish  kings,  and  indeed  went 
beyond  them;  and  had  no  mind  to  destroy  in  another  kingdom 
what  he  propagated  in  his  own.  What  is  freer  than  the  impo- 
sition of  a  name?  yet  this  God  foreknew;  and  this  Josiah  was 
Manasseh's  son,  2  Kings  xxi.  26.  Was  there  any  thing  more 
*  voluntary  than  for  Pharaoh  to  honour  the  butler  by  restoring 
him  to  his  place,  and  punish  the  baker  by  hanging  hiu  on  a 
gibbet?  yet  this  was  foretold,  Gen.  xl.  8.  And  were  not  all 
the  voluntary  acts  of  men,  which  were  the  means  of  Joseph's 
advancement,  foreknown  by  God,  as  well  as  his  exaliation, 
which  was  the  end  he  aimed  at  by  those  means  ?  Maoy  of  these 
may  be  reckoned  up. 

Can  all  the  free  acts  of  man  surmoimt  the  infinite  capacity 
of  the  Divine  understanding  ?  If  God  singles  out  one  voluntary 
action  in  man  as  contingent  as  any,  and  lying  among  a  vast 
number  of  other  designs  and  resolutions,  both  antecedent  and 
subsequent;  why  should  he  not  know  the  whole  mass  of  men's 
thoughts  and  actions,  and  pierce  into  all  that  the  liberty  of  man's 
will  can  effect?  Why  should  he  not  know  every  grain,  as  well 
as  one  that  lies  in  the  midst  of  many  of  the  same  kind? 

And  since  the  Scripture  gives  so  large  an  account  of  contin- 
gents, predicted  by  God,  no  man  can  certainly  prove  that  any 
thing  is  unforeknown  to  him.  It  is  as  reasonable  to  think  he 
knows  every  contingent,  as  that  he  knows  some  that  lie  as 
much  hid  from  the  eye  of  any  creature,  since  there  is  no  more 
diScnlty  to  an  infinite  understanding  to  know  all,  than  to  know 
some.'  Indeed  if  we  deny  God's  foreknowledge  of  the  volun- 
tary actions  of  men,  we  must  strike  ourselves  off  from  the  belief 
of  Scripture  predictions,  that  yet  remain  unaccomplished,  and 
will  be  brought  about  by  the  voluntary  engagements  of  men, 
as  the  ruin  of  antichrist,  for  instance.  If  God  foreknows  not 
the  secret  motions  of  man's  will,  how  can  he  foretell  them?  If 
we  strip  him  of  this  perfection  of  prescience,  why  should  we 
believe  a  word  of  Scripture  predictions?  All  the  credit  of  the 
word  of  God  is  torn  up  by  the  roots.  If  God  were  uncertain  of 
such  events,  how  can  we  reconcile  God's  declaration  of  them 
to  his  truth,  and  his  demanding  our  belief  of  them  to  his  good- 
ness? Were  it  good  and  righteous  in  God  to  urge  us  to  the 
belief  of  that  he  were  uncertain  of  himself?  How  could  he  be 
true  in  predicting  things  he  were  not  sure  of?  or  good,  in  re- 
quiring credit  to  be  given  to  that  which  might  be  false?    This 

>  Tha  Stoici  thnt  thought  llieir soah  to  be  tome  particle  oTGod  ('AttomJd- 
fLata,  "  piecea  paltad  off  fioni  him,")  did  conclnda  ftom  theniw  (hat  ba  knew  all 
'  tha  motioaB  or  their  toulaaabia  ownmoTec,u  thiuga  ccAerent  with  hiiu. — Arrian 
Bpietet  lib.  1.  chap.  14,  p.  GO. 
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would  necessarily  follow,  if  God  did  oot  foreboow  tb«  motktnB 
of  mea'e  wills,  whereby  many  of  hia  predictions  were  fulfilled, 
and  some  remaio  yet  to  be  accomplished. 

God  also  equally  fortknows  the  voluntary  air\ful  taolUmi 
qf  men's  wills. 

He  has  foretold  several  of  them.  Wer*  not  all  ihe  minute 
sinful  circumstances  about  the  dealh  of  our  blessed  Redeemer, 
as  the  piercing  him,  giving  him  gall  to  drink,  foretold,  as  well  - 
'  as  ihe  not  brea  king  his  bones,  and  parting  his  garments?  What 
were  those  but  Ihe  free  actions  of  men,  which  they  did  williugl; 
without  any  constraint?  And  those  foretold  by  David,  Isaiah, 
and  other  prophets,  some  above  a  thousand,  some  eight  hun- 
dred, and  some  more,  some  fewer  years,  before  they  came  to 
pass:  and  events  punctually  answered  the  prophecies.  Many 
sinful  acts  of  men,  which  depended  upon  their  free-will,  have 
been  foretold:  the  Egyptians'  voluntary  oppressing  Israel,  Gen. 
zv.  13;  Pharaoh's  hardening  his  heart  against  the  voice  of 
Moses,  Ezod.  lii.  19;  that  Isaiah's  message  would  be  in  vain 
to  the  people,  Isa.  vi.  9;  that  the  Israelites  would  be  rebellioua 
after  Moses'  death,  and  turn  idolaters,  Dent.  xzzi.  16;  Judas' 
betraying  of  our  Saviour,  a  voluntary  action,  John  vi.  ult.  He 
was  not  forced  to  do  what  he  did,  for  he  had  some  kind  of  re- 
pentance for  it;  and  not  violence,  but  voluDtariness  falls  uuder 
repentance. 

The  truth  of  God  has  depended  upon  this  foresight.  Letu 
consider  that  declaration  in  Gen.  v.  16,  but "  the  fourth  geneiv 
lion,  they  shall  come  hither  again;"  that  is,  the  posterity  of 
Abraham  shall  come  into  Canaan;  "for  the  iniquity  of  the 
Amorites  is  not  yet  full."  '  God  makes  a  promise  to  Abraham, 
of  giving  his  posterity  the  land  of  Canaan,  not  presently,  but  in 
the  fourth  generation.  If  the  truth  of  God  be  infallible  in  the 
performance  of  his  promise,  his  understanding  is  as  infallible 
in  theforesightof  the  Amorites'  sin;  the  fulne39.of  their  iniquity 
was  to  precede  the  Israelites'  possession.  Did  the  truth  of  God 
depend  upon  an  uncertainty  ?  Did  he  make  the  promise  liand 
over  head  (as  we  say?)  How  could  be  with  any  wisdom  and 
truth  assure  Israel  of  the  possession  of  the  land  in  the  fourib 
generation,  if  he  had  not  b«en  sure  that  the  Amorites  would 
fill  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities  by  that  time?  If  Abraham 
had  been  a  Soeinian,  to  deny  God's  knowledge  of  the  free  acts 
of  men,  had  he  not  had  a  fine  ezcuse  for  unbelief?  What 
would  his  reply  have  been  to  God  ?  Alas,  Lord,  this  is  not  a 
promise  to  be  relied  upon,  the  Amorites'  iniquity  depends  tipcm 
the  acts  of  Ibeir  free  will,  and  such  thbv  canst  have  no  know- 
ledge of;  thou  canst  see  no  more  than  a  likelihood  of  their  ini- 
quity beiog  full,  and  therefo.re  there  is  but  a  likelihood  of  thy 
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performing  thy  proifiise,  and  not  a  certainty.  Would  not  this 
b«  judged  not  only  a  saiicy,  but  a  blasphemous  answer?  And 
upon  these  principles  the  truth  of  the  most  faithful  God  had 
been  dashed  to  uncertainty  and  a  peradveniure. 

God  provided  a  remedy  for  man's  sin,  and  therefore  foresa^f 
Ihe  entrance  of  it  into  the  world  by  the  fall  of  Adam.  He  had 
a  decree  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  to  manifest  hia 
wisdom  in  the  gospel  by  Jesus  Christ,  an  eternal  purpose  in 
Jesus  Christ,  Eph.  iii.  II.  And  a  decree  of  election  passed 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world;  a  separation  of  some  to 
redemption,  and  forgiveness  of  sin  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  in 
whom  they  were  from  eternity  chosen,  as  well  as  in  time  ac- 
cepted in  Christ,  Eph.  i.  4.  6,  7;  which  is  called  a  purpose  in 
himself,  ver.  9.  Had  not  sin  entered,  there  had  been  no  occa- 
sion for  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  it  being  every  where  in 
Scripture  laid  upon  that  score;  a  decree  for  the  shedding  of 
blood,  supposed  a  decree  for  the  permission  of  sin,  and  a  cer- 
tain foreknowledge  of  God  that  it  would  be  committed  by  man. 
An  uncertainty  of  foreknowledge,  and  a  fixedness  of  purpose, 
are  not  consistent  in  a  wise  man,  much  less  in  the  only  wisa 
God.  God's  purpose  to  manifest  his  wisdom  to  men  and 
angels  in  this  way,  might  have  been  defeated,  had  God  had 
only  a  conjectural  foreknowledge  of  the  fall  of  man;  and  all 
those  solemn  purposes  of  displaying  his  perfections  in  thoss 
methods  had  been  to  no  purpose;  ■  the  provision  of  a  remedy 
atipposed  a  certainty  of  the  disease.  If  a  sparrow  fall  not  to 
the  groimd  without  the  will  of  God,  how  much  less  could  such 
a  deplorable  ruin  fall  upon  mankind,  without  God's  will  per- 
mitting  it,  and  his  knowledge  foreseeing  it! 

It  is  not  hard  to  conceive  how  God  might  foreknow  it:*  he 
indeed  decreed  to  create  man  in  an  excellent  state;  the  good- 
ness of  God  could  not  but  furnish  him  with  a  power  to  stand; 
yet  in  his  wisdom  he  might  foresee,  that  the  devil  would  be 
envions  of  man's  happiness,  and  would  out  of  envy  attempt 
his  subversion.  As  God  knew  of  what  temper  the  faculties 
were  he  had  endued  man  with,  and  how  far  ihey  were  able  to 
endure  the  assaults  of  a  temptation;  so  he  also  foreknew  the 
grand  subtlety  of  Satan,  how  he  wonid  lay  his  mine,  and  to 
what  point  he  would  drive  his  temptation;  how  he  would  pro- 
pose and  manage  it,  and  direct  his  battery  against  the  sensitive 
appetite,  and  assault  the  weakest  part  of  the  fort.  Alight  ha 
not  foresee  that  the  efficacy  of  the  temptation  wonid  exceed 
the  measure  of  the  resistance?  Cannot  God  know  how  far  iha 
malice  of  Satan  would  extend,  what  shots  he  would  according 
to  his  nature  use,  how  high  he  would  chai^  his  temptation 
without  his  powerful  restraint,  as  welt  as  an  engineer  judge 

■  Mum.  ooDt.  VolkBl.  lib.  1.  cap.  S4.  p.  343.       ■  AmjiaM.  da  PradeiUn.  oap.  6. 
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how  m&ny  shots  of  a  cannon  will  make  a  breach- in  a  town, 
and  how  many  casks  of  powder  will  blow  up  a  fortress,  who 
never  yet  built  the  one  nor  founded  the  other?  We  may  easily 
conclude  God  could  not  be  deceived  in  the  judgment  of  thd 
issue  and  event,  since  he  knew  how  far  he  would  let  SaUn 
loose,  how  far  he  would  permit  man  to  act;  and  since  he  dives 
to  the  bottom  of  the  nature  of  alt  things,  he  foresaw  that  Adan^ 
was  endued  with  an  abilily  to  stand,  as  he  foresaw  that  fiea- 
haSad  might  naturally  recover  of  his  disease;  but  he  foresaw 
also  that  Adam  would  sink  under  the  allurements  of  the  temp- 
tation, as  he  foresaw  that  Hazael  would  not  let  Benhadad  lire, 
2  Kings  viii.  10. 

Now  since  the  whole  race  of  mankind  lies  in  corruption,  and 
is  subject  to  the  power  of  the  devil,  1  John  iii.  8;  may  not  God, 
that  knows  the  corruption  in  every  man's  nature,  and  the  force 
of  every  man's  spirit,  and  what  every  particular  nature  will 
incline  him  to  upon  such  objects  proposed  to  him,  and  what  the 
reasons  of  the  temptation  will  be,  know  also  the  issues?  la 
there  any  difficulty  in  God's  fdceknowing  this,  since  mao 
knowing  the  nature'  of  one  he  is  well  acquaint^  with,  can 
conclude  what  sentiments  he  will  have,  and  how  he  will  be- 
^  have  himself  upon  presenting  ibis  or  that  object  to  him? 
.  If  a  man  that  understands  the  disposition  of  his  child,  or  ser- 
vant, knows  beftirie  what  he  will  do  upon  such  ao  occasion; 
tUaynot  God'iriuc^  more,  who  knows  the  inclinations  of  all 
his  creatures  and  from  eternity,  run  with  his  eyes  over  all  the 
works  he  intended?  Our  wills  are  in  the  number  of  causes; 
and  since  God  knows  our  wills,  as  causes,  better  than  we  do 
ourselves,  why  should  he  be  ignorant  of  the  effects. 

God  determines  to  givfe  grace  -to  such  a  man;  not  to  give  it 
to  another,  but  leave  him  to  himself,  and  suffer  such  temptatioDt 
to  assault  him:  now  God  knowing  the  corruption  of  man  in  the 
whole  mass,  and  in  every  part  of  it,  is  it  not  easy  for  him  to 
foreknow  what  the  future  actions  of  the  will  will  be,  when  ihs 
tinder  and  fire  -meet  together,  and  how  such  a  man  will  deier- 
mine  himself  both  asio  the  substance  and  manner  of  the  action? 
la  it  not  easy  for  him  to  know,  how  a  corrupted  temper  and  a 
temptation  will  suit?  God  is  exactly  privy  to  all  the  gall  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  what  principles  they  will  have,  before  they 
have  a  being.  He  knows  their  thoughts  afar  off,  Psal.  czxxiz. 
2,  as  far  offas  eternity,  as  some  explain  the  words;  andihoughls 
are  as  voluntary  as  any  thing:  he  knows  the  power  and  inclina- 
tions of  men  in  the  order  of  second  causes;  he  understands  the 
corruption  of  men,  as  well  as  the  poison  of  dragons,  and  the 
venom  of  asps;  this  is  laid  up  in  store  with  him,  and  sealed 
among  his  treasures,  Deut.  xxxii.  33,  34;  among  the  treasurea 
of  his  foreknowledge,  say  some.    . 
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Wbat  was  the  craelty  of  Hazael,  but  a  free  act?  yet  God 
kaew  the  frame  of  his  heart,  and  vhat  acts  of  murder  and  op- 
pression would  spring  from  that  bitter  fountain,  before  Hazael 
bad  conceited  them  in  himself,  2  Kipgs  viiL  12.  As  a  man  that 
knows  the  mineral  through  which  waters  pass,  may  know  wbat 
relish  ihey  will  have  before  they  appear  above  the  earih;  so 
our  Saviour  knew  how  Peter  would  deny  him;  he  knew  what 
quantity  of  powder  would  serve  for  such  a  battery;  in  what 
measure  he  would  let  loose  Satan,  how  far  he  would  leave  the 
reins  in  Peter's  haoda,  and  then  the  issuo  might  easily  be  known. 
And  so  in  every  act  of  man,  God  knows  in  his  own  will  what 
measure  of  grace  he  will  give,  to  determine  the  will  to  good, 
and  what  measure  of  grace  be  will  wiihdraw  from  such  a  per- 
son, or  not  give  to  him,  and  consequently,  how  far  such  a  per- 
son will  fall  or  not.  Godknows  the  inclinations  of  the  creature; 
he  knows  his  own  permissions,  what  degrees  of  grace  he  will 
either  allow  him  or  keep  from  him,  according  to  which  will  be 
the  degree  of  his  sin.  This  may  in  some  measure  help  our 
conceptions  in  this,  though,  as  was  said  before,  the  maaner  of 
God's  foreknowledge  is  not  so  easily  explicable. 

To  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject ;  God's  foreknowledge  of 
man's  voluntary  actions  does  not  necessitate  the  toill  of  man. 
The  foreknowledge  of  God  is  not  deceived,  nor  the  liberty  of 
man's  will  diminished.  I  shall  not  (rouble  you  with  auy  school 
distinctions,  but  be  as  plain  as  I  can,  laying  down  atveral  pro- 
potitions  in  this  case. 

It  is  certain  all  necessity  does  not  take  away  liberty.  In- 
deed a  compulsive  necessity  takes  away  liberty;  but  a  necessily 
of  immulabihty  removes  not  liberty  from  God;  why  should  then 
a  necessity  of  infallibility  in  God  remove  liberty  from  the  crea- 
ture? God  did  necessarily  create  the  world,  because  he  decreed 
it;  yet  freely  because  his  will  from  eternity  stood  to  it;  he  freely 
decreed  it,  and  freely  created  it:  as  the  apostle  eaysia  regard  uf 
God's  decrees,  "who  hath  been  his  counseUor?"  Rom.  xi.  34; 
so  in  regard  of  his  actions  I  may  say,  who  has  been  his  oompel- 
ler?  hefreely  decreed,  and  he  freely  created.  Jesus  Christ  neces- 
sarily took  our  flesh,  because  be  had  covenanted  with  God  so 
to  do;  yet  he  acted  freely  and  voluntarily  according  lo  that 
covenant,  otherwise  his  death  bad  not  been  efficacious  for  us, 
A  good  man  does  naturally,  necessarily  love  his  children,  yet 
voluntarily.  It  is  part  of  the  happiness  of  the  blessed,  to  love 
God  unchangeably,  yet  freely,  for  it  would  not  be  their  happi- 
ness if  it  were  done  by  compulsion.  What  is  done  by  force, 
cantiot  be  called  felicity,  because  there  is  no  delight  or  compla- 
cency in  it;  and  though  the  blessed  love  God  freely,  yet  if  (here 
Were  a  possibility  of  <^aoge,  it  would  not  be  their  happiness^ 
their  blessedness  would  be  damped  by  their  fear  of  falling  from 
Vol.  I.— 64 
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this  love,  and  consequently  frotn  their  nearness  to  God,  in  whom 
their  happiness  consists :  God  foreknows  that  they  will  Iots  him 
for  ever;  but  are  they  therefore  compelled  for  ever  to  love  him? 
If  there  were  such  a  kind  of  constraint,  beaveo  would  be  rea- 
dered  burdensome  to  them,  and  so  no  heaven. 

Again,  God's  foreknowledge  of  what  he  will  do,does  not  ne- 
cessitate him  to  do;  he  foreknew  that  he  would  create  a  world, 
yet  he  freely  created  a  world.  God's  foreknowledge  does  not 
necessitate  himself;  why  should  it  necessitate  ua  more  thin 
himself?  We  may  instance  in  ourselves:  when  wewiH  a  thing, 
we  necessarily  use  our  faculty  of  will;  and  when  we  freely  will 
any  thing,  it  is  necessary  that  we  freely  will;  but  this  necessitf 
does  not  exclude  but  include  liberty;  or,  more  plainly,  wheaa 
man  writes  or  speaks,  whilst  he  writes  or  speaks,  those  actions 
are  necessary,  because  to  speak  and  be  silent,  to  write  and  not 
to  write  at  the  same  time,  are  impossible;  yet  our  writing  or 
speaking  does  not  take  away  the  power  not  to  write  or  to  be 
silent  at  that  time  if  a  man  would  be  so;  for  he  might  have 
chosen  whether  he  would  have  spoken  or  written.  So  there  is  a 
necessity  of  such  actions  of  man  which  God  foresees;  that  is,  t 
necessity  of  infaliibility,  because  God  cannot  be  deceived;  but 
not  a  coactive  necessity,  as  if  man  were  compelled  by  God  lo  act 
thus  or  thus. 

No  man  can  say  in  any  of  his  voluntary  actions  thai  he 
everjmtnd  any/orce  upon  Aim,  When  any  of  us  have  done 
any  thing  according  to  our  wills,  can  we  say  we  could  not  have 
done  the  contrary  to  it?  Were  we  determined  to  it  in  out  own 
intrinsic  nature,  or  did  we  not  determine  ourselves  ?  Did  ve 
not  act  either  aecording  lo  our  reason,  or  according  to  outwarf 
allurements?  did  we  find  any  thing  without  us  or  within  us, 
that  did  force  our  wills  to  the  embracing  this  or  that?  What- 
ever action  you  do,  you  do  it  because  you  judge  it  fit  to  be  done; 
or  because  you  will  do  it.  What  though  God  foresaw  (bat  you 
would  do  so,  and  that  you  would  do  this  or  that,  did  yoa  feel 
any  force  upon  you  ?  did  you  not  act  according  to  your  nature? 
God  foresees  that  you  will  eat  or  walk  at  such  a  time;  do  you 
find  any  thing  that  moves  you  to  eat,  but  your  own  appe- 
tite? or  to  walk,  but  your  own  reason  and  will  ?  If  prescience 
had  imposed  any  necessity  upon  man,  should  he  not  pro- 
bably have  found  some  kind  of  plea  from  it  in  the  moulb  of 
Adam  ?  He  knew  as  much  ae  any  man  ever  since  knew  of 
the  nature  of  God,  as  discoverable  in  creation;  ho  could  not 
in  innocence  fancy  an  ignorant  God,  a  God  that  knew  nothing 
of  future  things;  he  could  not  be  so  ignorant  ef  his  own 
action,  but  he  must  have  perceived  a  force  upon  bis  will,  bad 
there  been  any;  had  he  thought  that  God's  prescience  im- 
posed any  necessity  upon  him,  he  would  not  have  omitted  the 
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J  lea,  Q^>ecial)y  when  he  was  so  daring  aa  to  charge  the  prori< 
ence  of  God  in  the  gift  of  the  woman  to  him,  to  be  the  cause 
of  his  crime.  Gen.  iii.  12.  How'  came  his  posterity  to  iovent 
new  charges  against  God,  which  their  father  Adam  never 
thought  of,  who  had  more  knowledge  than  all  of  them  ?  He 
could  find  no  cause  of  his  sin  but  the  liberty  of  his  own  will ; 
he  charges  it  not  upon  any  necessity  from  the  deril,  oi  any 
necessity  from  God;  nor  does  he  allege  the  gift  of  the  woman 
as  a  necessary  cause  of  his  sin,  but  an  occasion  of  it«  by  giviog 
the  fruit  to  him.  Judas  knew  that  our  Saviour  did  foreknow 
his  treachery,  for  he  bad  told  him  of  it  in  the  hearing  of  his  dis- 
dples,  John  siii.  21.  S6 ;  yet  he  never  charged  the  necessity  of 
his  crime  upon  the  foreknowledge  of  his  Master.  If  Judas  had 
not  done  it  freely,  he  had  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  it ;  his  repen- 
tance justifies  Christ  from  imposing  any  necessity  upon  him  by 
that  foreknowledge.  No  man  acts  any  thing,  but  he  can  giva 
an  account  of  the  motives  of  his  action ;  he  cannot  father  it  upon 
a  blind  necessity;  the  will  cannot  he  compelled,  for  then  it 
would  cease  to  be  will.  God  does  not  root  up  the  foundations 
of  nature,  or  change  the  order  of  it,  and  make  men  unable  to 
act  like  men,  that  is,  as  frep  agents.  God  foreknows  the  actions 
of  irrational  creatures,  this  conclades  no  violence  upon  their 
nature ;  for  we  find  their  actions  to  be  according  to  their 
nature,  and  spontaneous. 

Ood's  fortknotoledge  is  not  (simply  considered)  the  cause 
of  any  thing.  It  puts  nothing  into  things,  but  only  beholds 
them  as  present,  and  arising  from  their  proper  causes.  The 
knowledge  of  God  is  not  the  principle  of  things,  or  ihe  cause  of 
their  existence,  but  directive  of  the  action:  nothing  is  because 
God  knows  it,  bnt  because  God  wills  it,  either  positively  or 
permissiveiy.  God  knows  all  things  possible,  yet  because  God 
knows  them  they  are  not  brought  into  actual  existence,  but 
remain  slill  only  as  things  possible:  knowledge  only  appre- 
hends a  thing,  but  acts  nothing;  it  is  the  rule  of  acting,  but  not 
the  cause  of  acting)  the  will  is  the  immediate  principle,  and  the 
power  the  immediate  cause.  To  know  a  thing  is  not  to  do  a 
thing,  for  then  we  may  be  said  to  do  every  thing  that  we  know ; 
but  every  man  knows  those  things  which  he  never  did,  and 
Dever  will  do.  Knowledge  in  itself  is  an  apprehension  of  a 
thing,  and  is  not  the  cause  of  it.  A  spectator  of  a  thing  ia  not 
the  cause  of  that  thing  which  he  sees,  that  is,  he  is  not  the 
cause  of  it  as  he  beholds  it:  we  see  a  man  write,  we  know  be- 
'  ion  that  he  will  write  at  such  a  time ;  but  this  foreknowledge 

is  not  the.cause'of  his  writing.     We  sae  a  man  walk,  but  our 
vision  of  him  briogs  no  necessity  of  walking  upon  him:  he  was 

free  to  walk  ot<aol  to  walk.'     We  foreknow  that  death  will 
>  Ravlsj  af  tha  Wnld,  lib.  1.  c^  1.  wet  13. 
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seise  upon  all  men,  ve  foreknow  that  the  seasons  of  the  year 
will  succeed  one  another;  yet  is  not  our  foreknowledge  the 
caase  of  this  succession  of  spring  after  winter,  or  of  the  death 
of  all  men,  or  any  man.  We  see  one  man  fighting  with  ano- 
ther; our  sight  ia  not  the  cause  of  that  contest,  but  some  quarrel 
among  themselves  exciting  their  own  passions.  As  the  know- 
ledge  of  present  things  imposes  no  necessity  upon  them  while 
ihey  are  acting  and  present;  so  the  knowledge  of  future  things 
imposes  no  necessity  upon  them  while  they  are  coming.  We 
are  certain  there  will  be  men  in  the  world  to-morrow,  and  that 
the  sea  will  ebb  and  fiow;  but  is  this  knowledge  of  oars  (he 
cause  that  those  things  will  be  so?  I  know  that  the  sun  will 
rise  to-morrow,  it  is  true  that  it  shall  rise;  but  it  is  not  true 
that  my  foreknowledge  makes  it  to  rise.  If  a  physician  prog> 
nosticaies  upon  seeing  the  intemperances  and  debaucheries  of 
men,  that  they  will  fall  into  such  a  distemper,  is  his  progGOSti- 
caliou  any  cause  of  their  disease,  or  of  the  sharpness  of  any 
symptoms  attending  it  t  The  prophet  foretold  the  crneUy  of 
Hazael  before  he  committed  it;  but  who  will  say,  that  the 
prophet  was  the  cause  of  his  commission  of  that  evil?  And 
thus  the  foreknowledge  of  God  lakes  not  away  the  liberty  of 
man's  will,  no  more  than  a  foreknowledge  that  we  bare  of 
any  man's  actions  takes  away  his  liberty.  We  may  upon  ooi 
knowledge  of  the  temper  of  a  roan,  certainly  foreknow,  that  if 
he  fall  into  such  company,  and  get  among  his  cups,  he  will  be 
drunk;  but  is  this  foreknowledge  the  cause  that  heisdnuik? 
no,  the  cause  is  the  liberty  of  his  own  will,  and  not  rettsting 
the  temptation.  God  purposes  to  leare  such  a  man  to  himsel[ 
and  his  own  ways;  and  man  being  so  lefl,  God  foreknows 
what  will  be  done  by  him  according  to  that  ccMTupt  natan 
which  is  in  him:  though  the  decree  of  God  of  leaving  a  man 
to  the  liberty  of  his  own  will  be  certain,  yeC  the  liberty  of 
man's  will  as  thus  left,  is  the  cause  of  all  the  extraTaganeea  be 
does  commit.  Suppose  Adam  had  stood,  would  not  God  cm^ 
tainly  have  forese^i  that  he  would  have  stood?  yet  it  would 
have  been  concluded  that  Adam  had  stood,  not  by  any  neces- 
sity of  God's  foreknowledge,  but  by  the  liberty  of  his  own  will. 
Why  should  then  the  foreknowledge  of  God  add  more  necessity 
to  his  ialling  than  to  his  sunding?  And  though  it  be  said 
sometimes  in  Scripture,  that  such  a  thing  was  done  diat  the 
Scripture  might  be  fnlfilled,  as  John  xii.  38. '  "That  the  say- 
ings of  Esaias  the  prophet  might  be.  fulfilled — L<ord,  who  badi 
believed  our  report?"  the  word  That,  does  not  infer  that  the 
prediction  of  the  prophet  was  the  cause  of  the  Jews'  unbelief, 
but  infers  this,  that  the  prediction  was  manifested  to  be  true 
by  their  unbelief,  and  the  event  answered  the  prediction:  this 
'IliTet  in  Ik.  liii.  t.p  16.. 
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pradiction  was  not  the  cause  of  their  sin,  but  their  foreseen  sin. 
was  the  cause  of  this  prediction.  And  so  the  particle  that  is 
taken,  Psal.  li.  6.  "Against  thee,  thee  ooly,  have  Isinned.— 
that  thou  mightest  be  justified,"  &c.;  the  justifying  God  was 
not  the  end  and  the  intent  of  the  sin,  but  the  event  of  it  upon 
his  aclcnowledgmeiit. 

God  foreknows  things  because  they  will  come  to  pass;  but 
things  are  not  future  because  God  knows  them.  Foreknow-- 
ledge  pre-supposeth  the  object  which  ia  foreknown;  a  thing 
that  is  to  come  to  pass  is  the  object  of  the  Divine  knowledge, 
but  not  the  cause  of  the  act  of  Divine  knowledge;  and  though 
the  foreknowledge  of  God  does  in  eternity  precede  the  actual 
presence  of  a  ihing  which  is  foreseen  as  future,  yet  the  future 
thing,  in  regard  of  its  futurity,  is  as  eternal  as  the  foreknow- 
ledge of  God;  as  the  voice  is  uttered  before  it  be  heard,  and  a 
thing  is  visible  before  it  be  seen,  and  a  thing'  knowable  before 
it  be  known.  But  how  comes  it  to  be  knowable  to  God?  It 
must  be  answered,  either  in  the  power  of  God  as  a  thing  pos- 
sible, or  in  the  will  of  GoS  as  a  thing  future;  he  first  willed, 
and  then  knew  what  he  willed;  he  knew  what  he  willed  to 
effect,  and  he  knew  what  he  willed  to  permit:  as  he  willed  the 
death  of  Christ  by  a  determinate  counsel,  and  willed  the  per- 
mission of  the  Jews'  sin,  and  the  ordering  of  the  malice  of  their 
oalure  to  that  end.  Acts  ii.  33.  God  decrees  to  make  a  rational 
creature,  aud  lo  govern  him  by  a  law;  God  decrees  not  to 
hinder  this  rational  creature  from  transgressing  his  law;  and 
God  foresees  that  what  he  would  not  hinder  would  come  to 
pass.  Man  did  not  sin  because  God  foresaw  htm;  but  God 
foresaw  him  to  sin  because  man  would  sin.  If  Adam  and 
other  men  would  have  acted  otherwise,  God  would  have  fore- 
known that  they  would  have  acted  well.  God  foresaw  our 
actions  because  they  would  so  come  to  pass  by  the  motion  of 
our  free  will,  which  he  would  permit,  which  he  would  concur 
with,  which  he  would  order  to  his  own  holy  and  glorious  ends, 
for  the  manifestation  of  the  perfection  of  his  nature.  If  I  see  a 
man  lie  in  a  sink,  no  necessity  is  inferred  upon  him  frotn  my 
sight  to  He  in  that  filthy  place;  but  there  is  a  necessity  inferred 
by  him  that  lies  there,  that  I  should  see  him  in  that  condition 
if  I  pass  by,  and  cast  my  eye  that  way. 

Ood  did  not  only  foreknow  our  actions,  btit  the  manner  of 
our  actions.  That  is,  he  did  not  only  know  that  we  would  do 
such  actions,  but  that  we  would  do  them  freely;  he  foresaw 
that  the  will  would  freely  determine  itself  to  this  or  that:  the 
knowledge  of  God  takes  not  away  the  nature  of  things;  though 
God  knows  possible  things,  yet  they  remain  in  the  nature  of 
possibility;  and  though  God  knows  contuigeat  things,  yet  they 
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remain  in  the  nature  of  contingencies ;  and' though  Godknovs 
free  agents,  yet  they  remain  in  the  nature  of  liberty.  God  did 
not  foreknow  the  actions  of  man,  as  necessary,  but  &a  free;  so 
that  Uberty  is  rather  established  by  this  foreknowledge,  tbao 
removed:  God  did  not  foreknow  that  Adam  had  notapover 
to  stand,  or  that  any  man  has  not  a  power  to  omit  such  a  sin- 
ful action,  but  that  he  would  not  omit  it.  Man  has  a  power  to 
do  otherwise  than  that  which  God  foreknows  he  will  do:  Adam 
was  not  determined  by  any  inward  necessity  to  fall,  nor  sdt 
man  by  any  inward  necessity  to  commit  this*  or  that  particnlar 
sin;  but  God  foresaw  that  he  would  fall,  and  fell  freely;  for  be 
saw  the  whole  circle  of  means  and  causes  whereby  sncb  and 
such  actions  should  be  produced;  and  can  be  no  more  ignoraat 
of  the  motions  of  our  wills,  and  the  manner  of  them,  than  an 
artificer  can  be  ignorant  of  the  motions  of  his  w^atch,  and  how 
far  the  spring  wilt  let  down  the  string  in  the  space  of  an  hour: 
he  sees  all  causes  leading  to  such  events  in  their  whole  order, 
and,  how  the  free  will  of  man  will  comply  with  this,  or  refaw 
that;  he  changes  not  the  manner  of  tiie  creature's  operatioD, 
whatsoever  it  be, 

Sut  lohat  if  tht  foreknofvledge  of  God,  and  the  liberty  of 
the  toill,  cannot  be  fully  reconciled  by  man?  shall  we  there- 
fore deny  a  perfection  in  God  to  support  a  liberty  m  oitr- 
aelves?  Shall  we  rather  fasten  ignorance  upon  God,  and  accuse 
him  of  blindness,  to  maintain  our  liberty  ?  That  God  does  fore- 
know every  thing,  and  yet  that  there  is  liberty  in  the  rational 
creature,  are  both  certain ;  but  how  fully  to  reconcile  them  ma^ 
surmount  the  understanding  of  man.  Some  truths  the  disciples 
were  not  capable  of  bearing  in  the  days  of  Christ;  and  sevenl 
truths  our  understandings  cannot  reach  as  long  as  the  vorM 
does  last;  yet  in  the  mean  time  we  must, on  the  one  hand, take 
heed  of  conceiving  God  ignorant,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  «f 
imagining  the  creature  necessitated;  the  one  will  render  God 
imperfect,  and  the  other  will  seem  to  render  him  unjust,  in 
punishing  man  for  that  sin  which  he  could  not  avoid,  but  was 
brought  into  by  a  fatal  necessity.  God  is  sufficient  to  render  a 
reason  of  his  own  proceedings,  and  clear  up  all  at  the  day  of 
jxidgment;  it  is  a  part  of  man's  curiosity,  since  the  fall,  to  be 
prying  into  God's  secrela,  things  too  high  for  him;  wherebybe 
singes  his  own  wings,  and  confounds  his  own  understanding. 
It  is  a  cursed  affectation  that  runs  in  the  blood  of  Adam's  pos> 
terity,  to  know  as  God,  though  our  first  father  smarted  and 
ruined  his  posterity  in  that  attempt:  the  ways  and  knowledge 
of  God  are  as  much  above  our  thoughts  and  conceptions  as  the 
heavens  are  above  the  earth,  Isa.  Iv.  9,  and  so  suhlime,  that  we 
cannot  comprehend  them  in  their  true  and  jnst  greatness;  hit 
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designa  are  so  mysterious,  and  the  ways  of  bis  conduct  so  pro- 
found,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  dive  into  them.'  The  force  of 
anr  understandings  is  below  his  infiniie  wisdom,  and  therefore 
Te  should  adore  him  with  an  humble  astonishment,  and  cry  out 
with  the  apostle,  "  0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wis- 
dom  and  knowledge  of  Ood!  how  unsearchable  are  his  judg- 
ments, and  his  ways  past  finding  out!"  Kom.  zi.  33.  When- 
ever we  meet  with  depths  that  we  cannot  fathom,  let  us 
remember  that  he  is  God,  and  we  his  creatures;  and  not  be 
guilty  of  80  great  extravagance  as  to  think  that  a  subject  can 
pierce  into  all  the  secrets  of  a  prince,  or  a  work  understand  all 
the  operations  of  the  artificer.  Let  us  only  resolve  not  to  fastea 
any  thing  on  God  that  is  unworthy  of  the  perfection  of  his 
Dature,  and  dishonourable  to  the  gloiy  of  his  majesty;  nor 
imagine,  tbat  we  'can  ever  step  out  of  the  rank  of  creatures  to 
the  glory,  of  the  Deity,  to  understand  fully  every  thbg  in  his 
nature.  - 

So  much  for  the  second  general — ^What  God  knows. 

3,  The  next  is.  How  God  knows  all  things?  As  it  is  neces- 
sary we  should  conceive  Ood  to  be  an  understanding  Being, 
else  he  could  not  bo  God,  so  we  must  conceive  his  understand- 
ing to  be  infinitely  more  pure  and  perfect  than  ours  in  the  act 
of  it,  else  we  liken  him  to  oiuselves,  and  debase  him  as  low  as 
his  footstool.'  As  among  creatures  there  are  degrees  of  being 
aod  perfection;  plants  above  earth  and  sand,  because  they  have 
a  power  of  growth;  beasts  above  plants,  because  to  their  power 
of  growth  there  is  an  addition  of  excellency  of  sense;  rational 
creatures  above  beasts,  because  to  sense  there  is  added  the  dig- 
nity of  reason,  and  the  understanding  of  man  is  more  noble  than 
all  the  vegetative  power  of  plants,  or  the  sensitive  power  of 
beasts;  God  therefore  must  be  infinitely  more  excellent  in  his 
understanding,  and  therefore  in  the  manner  of  it.  As  man  dif- 
fers from  a  beast  in  regard  of  his  knowledge,  so  does  God  also 
from  man,  in  regard  of  his  knowledge.  Aa  God  therefore  is, 
in  being  and  perfection,  infinitely  more  above  a  man  than  a 
man  is  above  a  beast,  the  manner  of  his  knowledge  roust  be 
infinitely  more  above  a  man's  knowledge,  than  the  knowledge 
of  a  man  is  above  that  of  a  beast:  our  understandings  can  clasp 
an  object  in  a  moment,  that  is  at  a  great  distance  from  our 
sense;  onr  eye  by  one  elevated  motion  can  view  the  heavens: 
the  manner  of  God's  understanding  must  be  inconceivably 
above  our  glimmerings :  as  the  manner  of  his  being  is  infinitely 
more  perfect  than  all  beings,  so  must  the  manner  of  his  under- 
standing be  infinitely  more  perfect  than  all  created  understand- 
ings.   Indeed  the  manner  of  God's  knowledge  can  no  more  be 

'  DBille,Mel«nK.  parti,  p.712.  795."      »  M«iin.Trrio«Di«Mt.  1.  p.9, 10. 
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known  by  us,  Uiati  his  essence  can  be  known  by  ua;'  and  the 
the  same  incapacity  in  man  which  renders  him  unable  to  com- 
piehend  the  being  of  Uod,  renders  him  as  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  manner  of  God's  understanding.  As  there  is  &  rast 
distance  between  the  essence  of  God  and  our  beings,  so  then 
is  between  the  thoughts  of  God  and  our  thoughts;  the  heavens 
are  not  so  much  higher  than  the  earth,  as  the  ihoughts  of  God 
are  above  the  thoughts  of  men,  yea,  and  of  the  highest  angel, 
Isa.  W.  S,  9.  Yet  though  we  know  not  the  manner  of  God'i 
knowledge,  we  know  that  he  knows;  as,  though  we  know  not 
the  inSniteness  of  God,  yet  we  know  that  he  is  infinite.  Il  ii 
God's  sole  prerogative  to  know  himself,  what  he  is;  audit  it 
equally  his  prerogative  to  know  how  he  knows;  the  maDoet 
of  God's  knowledge  therefore  must  be  considered  by  us,  as 
free  from  those  imperfections  our  knowledge  is  encumbered 
viih. 

In  general,  God  does  necessarily  know  all  things;  be  is  ne- 
cessarily omnipresent,  because  of  the  immensity  of  his  essence; 
so  he  is  necessarily  omniscient,  because  of  the  inEniteness  of 
his  understanding.  It  is  no  more  at  the  liberty  of  his  will, 
whether  he  will  know  things,  than  whether  he  will  be  able  to 
create  all  things;  it  is  no  more  at  the  liberty  of  his  will,  whether 
he  will  be  omniscient,  than  whether  he  will  be  holy:  hecau  as 
little  be  ignorant  as  he  can  be  impure;  he  knows  not  all  things 
because  he  will  know  (hem,  but  because  it  is  essential  to  ba 
nature  to  know  them. 

In  particular, 

(1.)  God  knows  by  his  own  essence;  that  is,  he  sees  ibe 
nature  of  things  in  the  ideas  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  events 
of  things  in  the  decrees  of  his  own  will:  he  knows  them  not 
by  viewing  the  things,  but  by  viewing  himself;  his  own  essence 
is  the  mirror  and  book,  wherein  he  beholds  all  things  that  he 
does  ordain,  dispose,  and  execute:  and  so  he  knows  all  ihings 
in  the  first  and  original  cause,  which  is  no  other  than  his  ova 
essence  willing,  and  his  own  essence  executing  what  he  wills; 
he  knows  them  in  his  power,  as  the  physical  principle,  in  his 
will,  as  the  moral  principle  of  things,  as  some  speak. 

He  borrows  not  the  knowledge  of  creatures  from  thd  crea- 
tures, nor  depends  upon  them  for  means  of  understanding,  as 
we  poor  worms  do,  who  are  beholden  to  the  objects  abroad  to 
assist  us  with  images  of  things,  and  to  our  senses  to  convey 
them  into  our  minds.  God  would  then  acquire  a  perfection 
from  those  things  which  are  below  himself,  and  an  excellency 
from  those  things  that  are  vile;  his  knowledge  would  not  pre- 
cede the  being  of  the  creatures,  but  the  creatures  would  be 
before  the  act  of  hb  knowledge.     If  ho  understood  by  images 
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drami  from  the  creatures,  as  ire  do,  there  vould  be  something 
in  God  which  is  not  God,  namely,  the  images  of  things  drawn 
from  outward  objects.  God  would  then  depend  upon  creatures 
for  that  which  is  more  nobie  than  a  bare  being;  for  to  be 
understanding,  is  more  ezceRent  than  barely  to  be.  Besides, 
if  God's  knowledge  of  his  crearures  were  derived  from  the 
creatures  by  the  iinpreasion  of  any  thing  upon  him,  as  there  is 
upon  us,  he  could  not  know  from  eternity,  because  from  eter- 
nity there  was  no  actual  existence  of  any  thing  but  himself; 
and  therefore  there  could  not  be  any  images  shot  out  from  any 
thing,  because  there  was  not  any  thing,  in  being  but  God:  as 
there  is  no  principle  of  being  to  any  thing  but  by  his  essence; 
BO  there  is  no  principle  of  the  knowledge  of  any  thing  by  him- 
self but  his  essence.  If  the  knowledge  of  God  were  distinct 
from  his  essence,  his  knowledge  were  not  eternal,  because 
there  is  nothing  eternal  but  his  essence. 

His  understanding  is  not  a  faculty  in  him  as  it  is  in  us,  but 
the  same  with  his  essence,  because  of  the  simplicity  of  his 
nature;  God  is  not  made  up  of  various  parts,  one  distinct  from 
another,  as  we  are,  and  therefore  does  not  understand  by  a 
part  of  himself,  but  by  himself;  so  that  to  be  and  to  understand 
is  the  same  with  God:  his  essence  is  not  one  thing,  and  the 
power  whereby  he  understands,  another;  he  would  then  be 
compounded,  and  not  be  the  most  simple  being.  This  also  is 
necessary  for  the  perfection  of  God;  for  the  more  perfect  and 
Dobie  the  way  and  manner  of  knowing  is,  Ihe  more  perfect  Aiid 
noble  is  the  knowledge.  The  perfection  of  knowledge  depends 
upoD  the  excellency  of  the  medium  whereby  we  know.  As  a 
knowledge  by  reason  is  a  more  noble  way  of  knowing  than 
knowledge  by  sense;  so  it  is  more  excellent  for  God  to  know 
by  his  essence,  than  by  any  thing  without  him,  any  thing  mix- 
ed with  him:  the  first  would  render  him  dependent,  and  the 
other  would  demolish  his  simplicity. 

Again,  the  natures  of  all  things  are  contained  in  God;  not 
formally,  for  then  the  nature  of  the  creatures  would  be  God; 
but  eminently:  "  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear? 
he  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see  t"  Psal.  xciv.  9.  He 
has  in  himself  eminently  the  beauty,  perfection,  life,  and  vigour 
of  all  creatures;  he  created  nothing  contrary  to  himself,  but 
every  thing  with  some  footsteps  of  himself  in  them;  he  could 
not  have  pronounced  them  good,  as  he  did,  had  there  been  any 
thing  in  them  contrary  to  his  own  goodness;  and  therefore,  as 
his  essence  primarily  represents  ilself,  so  it  represents  the  crea- 
tures, and  makes  them  known  to  him.'  As  the  essence  of  God  ■ 
La  eminently  all  things,  so  by  understanding  his  essence,  he 
eminently  understands  all  thing*.  And  therefore  he  has  not 
■  Dmbj*. 
Vol.  I.— 65 
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one  knowledge  of  himself,  and  anotber.fcno'vledge  of  the  cm- 
tures;  but  by  knowing  himself,  as  the  original  and  ezempluy 
cause  of  all  things,  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  any  creature  wbich 
he  is  the  cause  of;  so  that  he  knows  all  things,  not  by  an  ua- 
derslanding  of  them,  but  by  an  understanding  of  bimself;  liy 
understanding  his  own  power  as  the  efficient  of  them,  his  ovo 
will  as  the  orderer  of  them,  his  own  goodness  as  the  adomet 
and  beautifier  of  them,  his  own  wisdom  as  the  disposer  of  theta, 
and  his  own  holiness,  to  which  many  of  their  actions  are  con- 
trary.   - 

As  be  sees  all  things  possible  in  his  own  ponrer,  because  he 
is  able  to  produce  Ihem,  so  he  sees  all  things  future  in  his  own 
will;  decreeing  to  effect  them,  if  they  be  good;  or  decreeieg  to 
permit  them,  if  they  be  evil.'  la  this  glass  he  sees  what  he 
will  give  being  to,  and  what  he  will  suffer  to  fall  into  a  de&- 
ciency,  without  looking  out  of  himself,  or  borrowing  know- 
ledge  from  his  creatures;  be  knows  alt  things  in  himself.  And 
thus  his  knowledge  is  more  noble  and  of  a  higher  elevation 
than  ours,  or  the  knowledge  of  any  creature  can  be;  be  kitowa 
all  things  by  one  comprehension  of  the  causes  in  himaelC 

(3.)  God  knows  all  things  by  one  act  of  intuition.  This  the 
schools  call  an  intuitive  knowledge.  This  follows  upoo  the 
other;  for  if  he  know  by  his  own  essence,  he  knows  all  things 
by  one  act;  there  would  be  otherwise  a  division  in  bis  essence, 
s  first  and  a  last,  a  nearness  and  a  distance.  As  what  he  made, 
lie  made  by  one  word ;  so  what  he  sees,  be  pierces  into  by  one 
glance  from  elernily  to  eternity.  As  he  wills  all  things  by  om 
act  of  his  will,  so  he  knows  all  things  by  one  act  of  his  nndet- 
slanding:  he  knows  not  some  things  discursively  from  other 
things,  nor  knows  one  thing  successively  after  another.  As  bf 
one  act  he  imparts  essence  to  things,  so  by  oue  act  he  knowi 
the  nature  of  things. 

[1.]  He  does  not  know  by  discourse,  as  we  do.  Thai  i^  by 
deducing  one  thing  from  another,  and  from  common  notions 
drawing  out  other  rational  conclusions,  and  arguing  one  thing 
from  another,  and  springing  up  various  consequences  from 
some  principle  assented  to:  but  God  stands  in  no  need  of  rea- 
sonings; the  making  inferences  and  abstracting  things,  would 
be  stains  in  the  infinite  perfection  of  God;  here  would  be  a 
mixture  of  knowledge  and  ignorance;  while  he  knew  the  prin- 
ciple, he  would  not  know  the  consequence  and  conclusion,  till 
he  had  actually  deduced  it;  one  thing  would  be  known  aAer 
another,  and  so  he  would  have  an  ignorance,  and  then  a  know- 
ledge; and  there  would  be  different  conceptions  in  God,  and 
knowledge  would  be  multiplied  according  to  the  multitude  of 
objects,  as  it  is  in  human  understandings.  But  God  knows  all 
■  Kandal  afuikit  GMdwin  of  Fonikaowiedgt. 
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things  before  they  did  exist,  add  nevet  waa  ignorant  of  them: 
"  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,"  Acts  XV.  18.  He  therefore  knows  them.ell  at  once;  - 
the  knowledge  of  one  thing  was  not  before  another,  ndr  depen- 
ded upon  another,  as  it  does  in  the  way  of  human  reasoning. 
Though,  indeed,  some  make  a  virtual  discourse  in  God;  that 
is,  though  God  has  a  simple  knowledge,  yet  it  rirtually  con- 
tains a  discourse  by  the  Sowing  of  one  knowledge  from  an* 
other;  as  from  the  knowledge  of  his  own  power,  he  knows 
what  things  are  possible  to  be  made  by  him;  and  from  the 
knowledge  of  himself,  he  passes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  crea- 
tures; but  this  is  only  according  to  our  conception,  and  because 
of  our  weakness  they  are  apprehended  as  two  distinct  acts  in 
God,  one  of  which  is  the  reason  of  another,  as  we  say  that  one 
attribute  is  the  reason  of  another;  as  his  mercy  may  be  said  to 
be  the  reason  of  his  patience,  and  his  omnipresence  to  be  the 
reason  of  the  knowledge  of  present  things  done  in  the  world.' 
God,  indeed,  by  one  simple,  act,  knows  himself  and  tlje  crea- 
tures; but  when  that  act  whereby  he  knows  himself,  is  con- 
ceired  by  us  to  pass  to  the  knowledge  of  the  creatures,  we  must 
not  understand  it  to  be  a  new  act,  distinct  from  the  other;  but 
the  same  act  upon  different  terms  or  objects;  such  an  order  is 
in  our  understandings  and  conceptions,  not  in  God's. 

(_2.']  Nor  does  be  know  successively  as  we  do.  That  is,  not 
by  drops,  one  thing  after  another.  This  follows  from  the  for- 
mer; a  knowledge  of  all  things  without  discourse,  ia  a  know- 
ledge without  succession.  The  knowledge  of  one  thing  ia  not 
in  God  before  another,  one  act  of  knowledge  does  not  forget 
another;  in  regard  of  the  objects,  one  thing  is  before  another, 
one  year  before  another,  one  generation  of  men  before  another, 
one  is  the  cause,  the  other  is  the  effect:  in  the  creatures  there 
ia  such  a  succession,  and  God  knows  there  wilt  be  such  a  suc- 
cession; but  there  is  no  such  order  in  God's  knowledge;  for  he 
knows  all  those  successions  by  one  glance,  without  any  succes- 
sion of  knowledge  in  himself.* 

Man  in  his  view  of  things,  must  turn  sometimes  his  body 
sometimes  only  his  eyes:  he  cannot  see  all  the  contents  of  a 
letter  at  once;  and  though  he  beholds  alt  the  lines  in  the  page 
of  a  book  at  once,  and  a  whole  country  in  a  map,  yet  to  know 
what  is  contained  in  them,  he  must  turn  his  eye  from  word  to 
word,  and  line  to  line,  and  to  spin  out  one  thing  after  another 
by  seyeral  acts  and  motions.  We  behold  a  great  part  of  the 
sea  at  once,'  but  not  all  the  dimen»ons  of  it;  for  to  know  the 
length  of  the  sea  we  move  our  eyes  one  way ;  to  see  the  breadth 
of  it,  we  turn  our  eyes  another  way;  to  behold  the  depth  of  it, 
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.  we  bave  another  motion  of  tham.  And  when  we  caU  onr  eyn 
up  to  heaven,  we  seem  to  receive  in  at  an  instant  the  whole 
^  extent  of  the  hemisphere;  yet  there  is  but  one  object  theefe 
can  attentively  pitch  upon,  and  we  cannot  distinctljr  view  what 
we  see  in  a  lump,  without  various  motions  of  our  eyes,  which 
is  not  done  without  succession  of  time.'  And  certainly  the 
understanditig  of  angels  is  bounded,  according  to  the  measnre 
of  their  beings;  so  that  it  cannot  extend  itself  at  one  time  to  a 
quantity  of  objects,  (o  make  a  distinct  application  of  them,  but 
the  objects  must  present  themselves  one  by  one.  But  God  is 
all  9ye,  all  uiiderstanding ;  as  there  is  no  succession  in  his 
essence,  so  there  is  none  in  his  knowledge;  his  understanding, 
in  the  nature  and  in  the  act,  is  infinite  as  it  is  in  the  text  He 
therefore  sees  eternally  and  universally  all  things  by  one  act, 
without  any  motion,  much  less  various  motions;  the  varioiu 
changes  of  things,  in  their  substance,  qnalities,  places,  and  rela- 
tions, withdraw  not  any  thing  from  hia  eye,  nor  bring  any  new 
thing  to  his  knowledge;  he  does  not  upon  consideration  of  pro- 
sent  things  turn  his  mind  from  past;  nor  when  he  behtridi 
future  things,. turn  bis  mind  from  present;  but  he  sees  them, 
not  one  after  another,  but  all  at  once  and  all  together;  the  whole 
circle  of  his  own  counsels,  and  all  the  various  lines  drawn  forth 
from  the  centre  of  his  will,  to  the  circumference  of  his  creatoret; 
just  as  if.  a  man  were  able  in  one  moment  to  read  a  whole 
library;  or,  as  if  you  should  imagine  a  transparent  crystal 
globe,  hung  up  in  the  midst  of  a  room,  and  so  framed  as  to  take 
in  the  images  of  all  things  in  the  room,  the  fret-work  in  tba 
ceiling,  the  in^id  parts  of  the  floor,  and  the  particular  parts  of 
the  tapestry  about  it,  the  eye  of  a  man  would  behold  all  Ibe 
beauty  of  the  room  at  once  in  it.  As  the  sun  by  one  light  ind 
heat  frames  sensible  things;  so  God  by  one  simple  act  koowi 
all  things:  as  be  knows  mutable  things  by  an  immutable  know- 
ledge, bodily  things  by  a  spiritual  knowledge;  so  he  koowt 
many  things  by  one  knowledge.  All  things  areopen  and  naked 
to  him,  Heb.  iv.  13,  more  than  anyone  thing  can  be  to  us;  and 
therefore  he  views  all  things  at  once,  as  well  as  we  can  b^teH 
and  contemplate  one  thing  alone.  As  he  is  the  Father  of  light), 
a  God  of  infinite  understanding,  there  is  no  variableness  in  bit 
mind,  nor  any  shadow  of  turning  of  bis  eye,  as  there  isof  oun, 
to  behold  various  things,  James  i.  17.  His  knowledge  \mag 
eternal,  includes  all  times;  there  is  nothing  past  or  future  wiib 
him,  and  therefore  he  beholds  all  things  by  one  and  the  same 
oaaDDer  of  knowledge,  and  comprehends  all  knowable  ttuimi 
by  one  act,  and  in  one  moment. 
This  must  needs  be  ao^ 
Because  of  the  eminency  of  God.     God  is  above  all,  and 
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therefore  caonot  but  aee  the  motions  of  all.  He  that  aits  in  a 
theatre,  or  at  the  top  of  a  place,  sees  all  things,  all  persons,  by 
one  aspect  he  comprehends  the  whole  circle  of  the  place)  . 
whereas  he  that  sits  below,  when  he  looks  before,  cannot  see 
things  behind.  God  being  above  all,  about  all,  in  all,  sees  at 
once  the  motions  of  all.  The  whole  world  in  the  eye  of  God, 
is  leas  than  a  point  that  divides  one  sentence  from  another  in  a 
book;  as  a  cipher,  a  grain  of  dtist,  Isa.  xl.  15.  So  little  a  thing 
can  be  seen  by  man  at  once;  and  all  things  being  as  little  in 
the  eye  of  God,  are  seen  at  once  by  him.  As  all  time  is  but  a 
momeot  to  hia  eternity,  so  all  things  are  but  as  a  point  to  the 
immensity  of  his  knowledge,  which  he  can  behold  with  more 
ease  than  we  can  move  or  turn  our  eye. 

Because  all  the  perfections  of  knowing  are  united  in  God. 
As  particular  senses  are  divided  in  man,  by  one  he  sees,  by 
another  he  bears,  by  another  he  smells,  yet  all  those  are  united 
in  one  common  sense,  and  this  common  sense  apprehends  all; 
so  the  various  and  distinct  ways  of  knowledge  in  the  creatures, 
are  all  eminently  united  in  God. '  A  man,  when  he  sees  a  grain 
of  wheat,  understands  at  once  all  things  that  can  in  time  pro- 
ceed from  that  seed;  so  God,  by  beholding  his  own  virtue  and 
power,  beholds  all  things  which  shall  in  time  be  unfolded  by 
him.  We  have  a  shadow  of  this  way  of  knowledge  in  our 
own  understanding;  the  sense  only  perceives  a  thing  present, 
and  one  object  only  proper  and  suitable  to  it;  as  the  eye  flees 
oolour,  the  ear  hears  sounds;  we  see  this  and  that  man,  one 
time  this,  another  minute  that;  but  the  understanding  abstracts 
a  notion  of  the  common  nature  of  man,  and  frames  a  concep- 
tion of  that  nature  wherein  all  men  agree;  and  so  in  a  manner 
beholds  and  understands  all  men  at  once,  by  understanding  the 
common  nature  of  man,  which  is  a  degree  of  knowledge  above 
the  sense  and  fancy :  we  may  then  conceive  an  infinitely  vaster 
perfection  in  the  understanding  of  God.  As  to  know  is  simply 
better  than  not  to  know  at  all;  so  to  know  by  one  act  compre- 
hensive, is  a  greater  perfection  than  to  know  by  divided  act^ 
by  succession  to  receive  information,  and  to  have  an  increase 
or  decrease  of  knowledge,  to  be  like  a  bucket,  always  descend- 
ing into  the  well,  and  fetching  water  from  thence.  It  is  a, 
man's  weakness  that  be  is  fixed  on  one  object  only  at  a  lime. 
It  is  God's  perfection  that  he  can  behold  all  at  once,  and  ii 
fixed  upon  one  no  more  than  Upon  another. 

(3.)  God  knows  all  things  independently.  This  is  essential 
to  an  infinite  understanding.  He  receives  not  his  knowledga 
from  any  thing  without  him,  he  has  no  tutor  to  instruct  him, 
or  book  to  inform  bim;  "Who  hath  been  his  couiHellor?" 
Mith  the  prophet,  Isa.  xl.  13.  He  has  no  Deed  of  the  coooseia 
■  Ciiiu.  p.  64ft. 
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of  others,  nor  of  the  instructions  of  others.  This  follows  apon 
the  first  and  second  propositions;  if  he  knows  things  bjr  his 
essence,  then  as  his  essence  is  independent  from  the  creatures, 
so  is  his  knowledge;  he  borrows  not  any  images  from  the  crea- 
ture, hath  no  species  or  piclures  of  things  in  his  understan^tig, 
as  we  have;  no  beams  from  the  creature  strike  upon  him,  to 
enlighten  him,  but  beams  from  him  upon  the  world;  the  etmh 
sends  not  light  to  the  sun,  but  the  sun  to  the  earth..     ' 

Onr  knowledge  indeed  depends  upon  the  object^  but  all 
crested  objects  depend  upon  God's  knowledge  and  will :  we 
could  not  know  creatures  unless  they  were;  but  creatorei 
could  not  be  unless  God  knew  them.  As  nothing  that  be  wilk 
is  the  cause  of  his  will;  so  nothing  that  he  knows  is  the  caun 
of  his  knowledge:  he  did  not  make  things  to  know  them,  but 
he  knows  them  to  make  them ;  who  will  imagine  that  the  marie 
of  the  foot  in  the  dust,  is  the  cause  that  the  foot  stands  ia  this 
or  that  particular  placed 

If  his  knowledge  did  depend  upon  the  things,  then  the  enst- 
ence  of  things  did  precede  God's  knowledge  of  them;  to  say 
that  they  are  the  cause  of  God's  knowledge,  is  to  say,  that  God 
was  not  the  cause  of  their  being;  and  if  be  did  create  them,  it 
was  effected  by  a  blind  and  ignorant  power,  he  created  he 
knew  not  what  till  he  had  produced  it.  If  he  be  beholden  for 
bis  knowledge  to  the  creatures  he  has  made,  he  had  then  no 
knowledge  of  them  before  he  made  them.  If  his  knowledge 
were  dependent  upon  them,  it  could  not  be  eternal,  but  mut 
bare  a  beginning  when  the  creatures  had  a  beginning,  and  be 
of  no  longer  a  date  than  since  the  nature  of  things  was  in 
actual  existence :  for  whatsoerer  is  a  cause  of  knowledge,  doM 
precede  the  knowledge  it  causes,  either  in  order  of  time,  or 
order  of  nature;  temporal  things,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  cause 
of  that  knowledge  which  is  eternal.  His  works  coald  not  be 
foreknown  to  him,  Acts  xv.  18,  if  his  knowledge  commenced 
with  the  existence  of  his  works;  if  he  knew  them  before  he 
made  them,  he  could  not  derive  a  knowledge  from  them  afiei 
they  were  made.  He  made  all  things  in  wisdom,  Psal.  civ.  S4. 
How  can  this  be  imagined,  if  the  things  known  were  the  caose 
of  his  knowledge,  and  so  before  his  knowledge,  and  therefore 
before  his  action?'  God  would  not  then  be  the  first  in  the  order 
of  knowing  agents,  because  he  would  not  act  by  knowledge, 
but  act  before  he  knew,  and  know  after  he  had  acted,  and  ao 
the  creature  which  he  made  would  be  before  the  act  of  his 
understanding,  whereby  he  knew  what  he  made. 

Again,  since  knowledge  is  a  perfection,  if  God's  knowledge 

of  the  creatures  depended  upon  the  creatures,  he  would  derire 

au  excelleoey  from  them,  they  would  derive  ito  ezcellency  bom 

■  BrtdwMd.  lib.  1.  cap.  15. 
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any  idea  in  the  Divine  mind;  he  would  not  be  infinitely  perfect 
in  himself;  if  his  perfeclion  in  knowledge  were  gained  from  any 
thing  without  himself  and  below  himself,  he  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient of  himself,  but  be  under  an  indigence,  which  wanted  a 
supply  from  the  things  he  had  made;  and  could  not  be  eternally 
perfect  till  he  had  created,  and  seen  the  elfectsof  his  own  power, 
goodness,  and  wisdom,  to  render  him  more  wise  and  knowing 
in  time  than  he  was  from  eternity.  Who  can  fancy  such  a  Gc^ 
as  this,  withont  destroyiiig  the  Deity  he  pretends  to  adoreF  For 
if  his  understanding  be  perfected  by  something  without  him, 
why  may  not  his  essence  be  perfected  by  something  witltout 
him;  that  as  he  was  made  knowing  by  something  without  him, 
he  might  be  made  God  by  something  without  him? 

How  could  his  understanding  be  infinite,  if  it  depended  upon 
a  finite  object,  as  upon  a  cause?  Is  the  majesty  of  God  to  be 
debasod  to  a  mendicant  condition,  to  seek  for  a  supply  from 
things  inferior  to  himself?  Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  a  fool,  a  toad, 
a  fly  should  be  assistant  to  the  knowledge  of  God?  that  the 
most  noble  Being  should  be  perfected  by  things  so  vile?  that 
the  Supreme  Cause  of  all  things  should  receive  any  addition  of 
knowledge,  and  be  determined  in  his  understanding,  by  the  no- 
tion of  things  so  mean?  To  conclude  this  particular,  all  things 
depend  upon  his  knowledge,  his  knowledge  depends  upon 
nothing,  bnt  is  as  independent  as  himself  and  his  own  essence. 

(4.)  God  knows  all  things  dbtiuclly.  His  imderstaoding  is 
infinite  in  regard  of  clearness;  "  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no 
darkness  at  all,"  1  John  i.  5.  He  sees  not  through  a  mist  or 
cinnd ;  there  is  no  blemish  in  his  understanding,  no  mote  or  beam 
in  bis  eye,  to  render  any  thing  obscure  to  him.  Man  disceras 
the  surface  and  outside  of  things,  little  or  nothing  of  the  essence 
of  things;  we  see  the  noblest  things  but  as  in  a  glass  darkly,  1 
Cor.  siij.  13.  The  too  great  nearness,  as  well  as  the  too  great 
distatice  of  a  thing,  hinders  our  sight;  the  smallness  of  a  mote 
escapes  our  eye,  and  so  our  knowledge ;  also  the  weakness  c^ 
OUT  understanding  is  troubled  with  the  multitude  of  things,  and 
■  cannot  know  many  things  but  confusedly.  But  God  knows  the 
forms  and  essence  of  things,  every  circumstance;  nothing  is  so 
deep,  but  he  sees  to  the  bottom ;  he  sees  the  mass,  and  sees  the 
motes  of  beings;  his  understanding  being  infinite,  is  not  ofieoded 
with  a  multitude  of  things,  oc  distracted  with  the  variety  of 
them;  he  discerns  every  thing  infinitely  more  clearly  and  per- 
fectly than  Adam  or  Solomon  could  any  one  thing  in  the  circle 
of  their  knowledge.  What  knowledge  they  had  was  from  him; 
be  has  therefore  infinitely  a  more  perfect  knowledge  than  they 
were  capable  in  their  natures  to  receive  a  communication  of. 
All  tilings  are  open  to  bim,  Heb.  iv.  13.    The  least  fibre  in  it* 
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nakedness  and  distinct  frame  is  transpareDt  to  him;  as  bf  tb* 
help  of  glasses,  the  mouth,  feet,  handa  of  a  small  insect  are  via- 
ble  to  a  man,  which  seem  to  the  eye,  withont  that  assistance 
one  entire  piece,  not  diversified  into  parte.  All  the  causes^ 
qualities,  natures,  properties  of  things  are  open  to  him ;  be  brings 
out  the  host  of  heaven  by  number,  and  calls  them  by  oameiv 
Isa.  x\.  26.  He  numbers  the  hairs  of  our  heads.  What  more 
distinct  than  number?  Thus  God  beholds  things  in  every  noity, 
vhich  makes  np  the  heap:  he  knows,  and  none  else  can,  ever^ 
thing  in  its  true  and  intimate  causes,  in  its  original  and  interme- 
diate causes;  in  himself,  as  the  cause  of  every  particular  of  their 
being,  every  property  in  their  being. 

Knowledge  by  the  causes  is  the  most  noble  and  perfect  know- 
ledge, and  most  suited  to  the  infinite  excellency  of  the  Divioa 
Being;  he  created  uU  things,  and  ordered  them  to  a  Drnvefsal 
and  particular  end;  he  therefore  knows  the  essential  properties 
of  every  thing,  every  activity  of  their  nature,  all  their  fitness  for 
those  distinct  ends,  to  which  he  orders  them,  and  for  which  be 
governs  and  disposes  them;  and  understands  their  darkest  and 
most  hidden  qualities,  infinitely  clearer  than  any  eye  can  behold 
the  clear  beams  of  the  sun.  He  knows  all  things  as  he  madt 
them;  he  made  them  distinctly,  and  therefore  knows  them  dis- 
tinctly, and  that  too  every  individual;  therefore  God  is  said  to 
see  every  thing  that  he  has  made.  Gen.  l  31 ;  he  took  a  revier 
of  every  particular  creature  he  had  made,  and  upon  his  view 
pronounced  it  good  To  pronounce  that  good  which  was  not 
exactly  known  in  every  creek,  in  every  mite  of  its  nature,  had 
not  consisted  with  his  veracity;  for  every  one  that  speaks  truth 
ignorantly,  that  knows  not  that  he  speaks  truth,  is  a  liar  in 
speaking  that  which  is  true.  God  knows  every  act  of  his  ova 
will,  whether  it  be  positive  or  permissive,  and  therefore  every 
effect  of  his  will.  We  must  needs  ascribe  to  God  a  perfect 
knowledge;  but  a  confused  knowledge  cannot  challenge  that 
title.  To  know  things  only  in  a  heap,  is  unworthy  of  the 
Divine  perfection;  for  if  God  knows  his  own  ends  in  the  crea- 
tion of  things,  he  knows  distinctly  the  means  whereby  he  wiU 
bring  them  to  those  ends  for  which  he  has  appointed  thenL 
Nowise  man  intends  an  end,without  a  knowledge  of  the  means 
conducing  to  that  end:  and  ignorance  then  of  any  thing  in  the 
worid,  which  falls  under  the  nature  of  a  means  to  a  Divine  end, 
(and  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  does,)  would  be  incon- 
ustent  with  the  perfection  of  God;  it  woold  ascribe  to  bim  a 
blind  providence  in  the  world.  As  there  can  be  nothing  imper- 
fect in  his  being  and  essence,  so  there  can  be  nothing  imperfect 
in  his  understanding  and  knowledge;  and  therefore  he  has  not 
a  confused  knowledge,  which  isan  imperfection.    Darkness  and 
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light  are  both  alUce  ta.hiin,  Psal  cxzzix.  12.  HeseesdiMlnctly 
iato  che  one,  as  well  as  the  other;  what  is  darkness  to  us,  isnol 
so  to  him, 

'  (5.)  God  knows  all  things  infallibly.  His  understanding  is 
infinite,  in  regard  of  certainty;  erery  tittle  of  what  he  knows, 
is  as  far  from  failing,  as  what  he  speaks:  our  Saviour  affirms 
the  one.  Matt  v.  18;  and  there  is  the  same  reason  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  one  as  well  as  the  other.  His  essence  is  the'  meaanrs 
of  his  knowledge ;  whence  it  is  as  impossible  that  God  should 
be  mistaken  in  the  knowledge  of  the  least  thing  in  the  world, 
as  it  is  that  he  should  be  mistaken  in  his  owu  essence;  for 
knowing  himself  comprehensively,  he  must  know  all  other 
things  infallibly;  since  he  is  essentially  omniscient,  he  is  no 
more  capable  of  error  in  his  understaiKling  than  of  imperfection 
in  his  essence;  his  counsels  are  as  unerring  as  his  essence  is 
perfect,  and  bis  knowledge  as  infallible  as  his  essence  is  free, 
irom  defect. 

Again,  since  God  knows  all  things  with  a  knowledge  of 
vision,  because  ha  wills  them,  bis  knowledge  most  be  as  mfal- 
lible  ds  his  purpose:  now  his  ptirpose  will  certainly  be  effected; 
what  he  has  thought  shall  come  to  pass,  and  what  he  has  pur^ 
posed  shall  stand,  Isa.  xiv.  24,  His  counsel  shall  stand,  and 
he  will  do  all  his  pleasure,  Isa.  xlir.  10.  There  may  be  inter- 
ruptions of  nature,  the  foundations  of  it  may  be  out  of  course, 
but  there  can  be  no  bar  upon  the  Atilhor  of  nattire;  he  has  an 
infinite  power  to  carry  on  and  perfect  the  resolves  of  his  own 
will ;  he  can  effect  what  he  pleaaes  by  a  word.  Speech  is  one 
of  the  least  motions;  yet  when  God  said,  Let  there  be  light, 
there  was  light,  arising  from  darkness.  No  reason  can  be 
given  why  God  knows  a  thing  to  be,  but  because  he  infallibly 
wills  it  to  be. 

Again, '  the  schools  make  this  differenoe  between  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  good  and  bad  angels,  that  the  good  are  never  de- 
ceived; for  that  is  repugnant  to  their  blessed  state:  for  deceit 
is  an  evil  and  an  imperfection  inconsistent  with  that  perfect 
blessedness  the  good  angels  are  possessed  of:  and  would  it  not 
much  more  be  a  stain  upon  the  blessedness  of  that  God  ^at  is 
blessed  for  ever,  to  be  subject  to  deceit?  His  knowledge  there- 
fore is  not  an  opinion,  for  an  opinion  is  uncertain:  a  man 
knows  not  what  to  think,  bnt  leans  to  one  part  of  the  question 
proposed,  rather  than  to  the  other.  If  things  did  not  come  to 
pass  therefore  as  God  knows  them,  his  knowledge  would  be 
-  imperfect;  aikl  since  he  knows  by  his  essence,  his  essence  also 
would  be  imperfect,  if  God  were  exposed  to  any  deceit  in  his  . 
knowledge;  he  knows  by  bimsalf,  who  is  the  highest  truth; 
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and  therefore  it  la  impossible  he  should  err  in  his  uadentaiu]- 

ing- 

(6.)  God  knows  iramutably.  His  understanding  else  could 
not  be  infinite:  every  thing  and  every  act  that  is  mutable,  is 
finite,  it  lias  its  bounds;  for  there  is  a  term  from  which  it 
changes,  and  a  term  to  which  it  changes.  ■  There  is  a  chanfe 
in  the  understanding  when  we  gain  the  knowledge  of  a  thing 
which  was  unknown  to  us  before;  or  when  we  actually  consi- 
der a  ihing  which  we  did  not  know  before,  though  we  bad  the 
principles  of  the  knowledge  of  it;  or  when  we  know  that  dis- 
tinctly, which  we  before  knew  confusedly.  None  of  these  can 
be  ascribed  to  God,  without  a  manifest  disparagement  of  his 
iofiniteness.  Our  knowledge  indeed  is- always  arriving  to  us 
or  flowing  from  us;  we  pass  from  one  degree  to  another,  from 
worse  to  better,  or  from  better  to  worse ;  but  God  loses  no- 
thing by  the  ages  that  are  run,  nor  will  gain  any  thing  by  the 
ages  that  are  to  come.  If  there  were  a  variation  in  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  by  the  daily  and  hourly  changes  in  the  worM  he 
would  grow  wiser  than  he  was,  hs  was  not  then  perfectly  wise 
before.  A  change  in  the  objects  known,  infers  not  any  t^nge 
in  the  understanding  exercised  about  them;  the  wheel  moves 
round,  the  spokes  that  are  lowest  are  presently  highest,  and 
presently  return  to  be  low  again;  but  the  eye  that  beholds 
them  changes  not  with  the  motion  of  the  wheels.  God's 
knowledge  admits  no  more  of  increase  or  decrease,  than  his 
essence  does;  since  God  knows  by  his  essence,  and  the  essence 
of  God  is  God  himself,  his  knowledge  must  be  void  of  any 
change.  The  knowledge  of  possible  things  arising  from  the 
knowledge  of  his  own  power  cannot  be  changed,  unless  his 
power  be  changed,  and  God  become  weak  and  impotent ;  the 
knowledge  of  future  things  cannot  be  changed,  because  thai 
knowledge  arises  from  his  will,  which  is  irreversible;  "The 
counsel  of  the  Lord,  that  shall  stand,"  Frov.  zix.ai.  So  that 
if  God  can  never  decay  into  weakness,  and  neVer  turn  to  in- 
constancy, there  can  be  no  variation  of  bis  knowledge.  He 
knows  what  he  can  do,  and  he  ^ows  what  he  will  do,  and 
both  these  being  immutable,  his  knowledge  must  consequently 
be  so  too.  It  was  not  necessary  that  this  or  that  creature 
^ould  be,  and  therefore  it  was  not  necessary  that  God  should 
know  this  or  that  creature  with  a  knowledge  of  vision;  bat 
after  the  will  of  God  had  determined  the  existence  of  this  or 
that  creature,  his  knowledge  being  then  determined  to  this  or 
that  object,did  necessarily  continue  unchangeable.  God  there-  - 
fore  knows  no  more  now  than  he  did.  before;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  world  he  shall  know  no  more  than  he  does  now;  and 
from  eternity  he  knows  no  less  than  he  does  now,  and  ^all  do 

■  Tibm  8f nUfma.  part  1.  diip.  13.  Uim.  IS. 
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to  eternity.  Though  things  pass  into  being  and  out  of  being, 
the  knowledge  of  God  does  not  vary  with  (hem;  for  he  knows 
them  89  well  before  they  were  as  when  they  are,  and  knows 
them  as  well  when  they  are  past  as  when  ihey  are  present. 

(7.)  God  knows  all  things  perpetually,  that  is,  in  act.  Since 
he  knows  by  his  essence,  he  always  knows,  because  his  essence 
nerer  ceases,  but  is  a  pure  act ;  so  that  he  does  not  know  only 
in  habit,  but  in  act.  Men  that  have  the  knowledge  of  some  art 
or  science,  have  it  always  in  habit,  though  when  they  are  asleep 
they  hare  it  not  in  act:  a  musician  has  the  habit  of  music,  but 
does  not  so  much  as  think  of  it  when  his  senses  are  bound  up. 
But  God  is  an  un-sleepy  eye,'  he  never  ahimbers  nor  sleeps; 
he  never  slumbers  in  regard  of  his  providence,  and  therefore 
never  slumbers  in  regard  of  his  knowledge.  He  knows  not 
himself,  nor  any  other  creature  more  perfectly  at  one  time  than 
at  another;  he  is  perpetually  in  the  act  of  knowing,  as  the  sun 
is  in  the  act  of  shining:  the  sun  never  ceased  to  shine  in  one  or 
other  part  of  the  world,  since  it  was  first  fixed  in  the  heavens; 
nor  God  to  be  in  the  act  of  knowledge,  since  he  was  a  God; 
and  therefore  since  he  always  was  and  always  will  be  God,  he 
always  was  and  always  will  be  in  the  aet  of  knowledge; 
always  knowing  his  own  essence,  he  must  always  actually 
koow  what  has  been  gone  and  ceased  from  being,  and  what 
shall  come  and  arise  into  being.  As  a  watch-maker  knows 
what  watch  he  intends  to  make;  and  after  he  has  made  it, 
though  it  be  broken  to  pieces  or  consumed  by  the  Are,  he  still 
knows  it  because  he  knows  the  copy  of  it  in  his  own  mind. 
Some  therefore,  in  regard  of  this  perpetual  act  of  the  Divine 
knowledge,  have  called  God  not  "  Intelleciua,"  but  the  intel- 
lection of  intellections;  we  have  no  proper  English  word  to 
express  the  act  of  the  understanding:  as  his  power  isco-elernal 
with  him,  so  his  knowledge;  all  times  past,  present,  and  to 
come,  are  embraced  in  the  bosom  of  his  understanding;  he 
fixed  all  things  in  their  seasons,  that  nothing  new  comes  to  him, 
nothing  old  passes  from  him.*  What  is  done  in  a  thousand 
years,  is  as  actually  present  with  his  knowledge,  as  what  is 
done  in  one  day,  or  in  one  watch  in  the  night,  is  with  ours; 
since  a  thousand  years  are  no  more  to  God  than  a  day  or  a 
watch  in  the  night  is  to  us,  Psal.  xc.  4.  God  is  in  the  highest 
degree  of  being,  and  therefore  in  the  highest  degree  of  under- 
standing. Knowledge  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  acts  in  any 
creature.  God  therefore  has  alt  actual,  as  well  as  essential  and 
habitual  knowledge,  "bis  understanding  is  infinite." 

4.  The  next  general,  is  the  reasons  to  prove  this. 

(1.)  Ood  must  know  what  any  creature  knows,  and  more 
than  any  creature  knows.  There  is  nothing  done  in  the  world, 
'  Pkto,  f«n>5to(  i^iaJi-iiic  ,  Dtmianai. 
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but  i9  known  by  some  creature  or  olfaer;  every  action  is  at 
least  known  by  the  person  that  acts,  and  therefore  known  by 
the  Creator,  Avho  cannot  be  exceeded  by  any  of  the  creatines, 
or  all  of  them  together;  and  every  creature  is  known  by  him, 
since  every  creature  is  made  by  him.  And  as  God  works  all 
things  by  an  infinite  power,  so  he  knows  all  things  by  aa 
infinite  understanding.' 

(8.)  The  perfection  of  God  requires  this.  All  perfections  that 
include  no  essential  defect,  are  formally  in  God;  but  know, 
ledge  includes  no  essential  defect  in  itself,  therefore  it  is  in  God.* 
Knowledge  in  itself  is  desirable,  and  an  ezoellency;  ignoraoM 
is  a  defect ;  it  is  impossible  that  the  least  grain  of  defect  can  be 
found  in  the  most  perfect  Being.  Since  God  is  wise,  he  mutt 
be  knowing;  for  wisdom  miist  have  knowledge  for  the  basis  «f 
it.  A  creature  can  no  more  be  wise  without  knowledge,  than 
he  can  be  active  without  strength.  Now  God  is  the  only  wise, 
Rom.  xvi.  27 ;  and  therefore  the  only  knowing  in  the  hi^lievt 
degree  of  knowledge,  incomprehensibly  beyond  all  degrees  <rf 
knowledge,  because  infinite. 

Again,  the  more  spiritual  any  thing  is,  the  more  underrtand* 
ing  it  is.  The  dull  body  understands  nothing;  sense  perceives, 
but  the  understanding  faculty  is  seated  in  the  soul,  which  i>  of 
a  spiritual  nature,  which  knows  things  that  are  present,  remem- 
bers things  that  are  past,  foresees  many  things  to  come.  What 
is  the  property  of  a  spiritual  nature,  must  foe  in  a  most  eminent 
manner  in  the  Supreme  Spirit  of  the  world,  that  is,  in  the  hi^ 
est  degree  of  spiriluality,  and  most  remote  from  any  matlOT. 

Again,  nothing  can  enjoy  other  things,  but  by  some  kind  of 
understanding  them;  God  has  the  highest  enjoyment  of  himself, 
of  all  things  he  has  created,  of  all  the  glory  that  accrues  to  him 
by  them;  nothing  of  perfection  and  blessedness  can  be  wanting 
to  him.  Felicity  does  not  consist  with  ignorance,  and  all  im- 
perfect knowledge  is  a  degree  of  ignorance:  God  therefore  does 
perfectly  know  himself,  and  all  things  from  whence  he  deugns 
any  glory  to  himself.  The  most  noble  manner  of  acting  most 
be  ascribed  to  God,  as  being  the  most  noble  aud  excellent  Being; 
to  act  by  knowledge,  is  the  most  excellent  manner  of  acting; 
God  has,  therefore,  not  only  knowledge,  but  the  most  excelleat 
manner  of  knowledge;  for  as  it  is  better  to  know  than  to  be 
ignorant,  so  it  is  belter  to  know  in  the  most  excellent  manner, 
than  tp  have  a  mean  and  low  kind  of  knowledge;  his  know- 
ledge therefore  must  be  every  way  as  perfect  as  his  esseiice, 
infinite  as  well  as  that.  An  infinite  nature  must  have  an  infi- 
nite knowledge:  a  Godignorant  of  any  thing,  cannot  be  counted 
infinite,  for  he  is  not  infinite  to  whom  any  degree  of  perfection 
is  wanting. 

■  Ggrlun).  'GuDBch-in  l.pwt  Aqnin.q- 14  cap.  1.  |i.ll8, 119. 
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(3.)  All  the  knowledge  in  any  creature  is  from  God.  And 
you  must  allow  God  a  greater  and  more  perfect  knowledge 
than  any  crealure  has,  yea,  than  all  creatures  have.  All  the 
drops  of  knowledge  any  creature  has,  come  from  God;  and  all 
the  knowledge  in  every  creature,  that  ever  was,  is,  or  shall  be 
in  the  whole  mass,  was  derived  from  him.  If  all  those  several 
drops  in  parlicular  creatures  were  collected  into  one  spirit,  into 
one  creature,  it  would  be  an  inconceivable  knowledge,  yet  still 
lower  than  what  the  Author  of  all  that  knowledge  has;  for  God 
cannot  give  mOre  knowledge  than  he  has  himself;  nor  is  the 
creature  capable  of  receiving  to  much  knowledge  as  God  has. 
As  the  creature  is  incapable  of  receiving  ao  muclv  power  as 
God  has,  for  then  it  would  be  almighty;  so  it  is  incapable  of 
receiving  so  much  knowledge  as  God  has,  for  then  it  would  be 
God.  Nothing  can  be  made  by  God  equal  to  him  in  any  thing; 
if  any  thing  could  be  made  as  knowing  as  God,  it  would  be 
eternal  as  God,  it  would  be  the  cause  of  all  things  as  God.  The 
knowledge  that  we  poor  worms  have,  is  an  argument  God  uses 
for  the  asserting  the  greaiaess  of  his  own  knowledge:  "  He 
that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he  know?"  Psal.  xciv. 
10.  Man  has  here  knowledge  ascribed  to  him,  the  Author  of 
this  knowledge  is  God,  he  furnished  him  with  it,  and  therefore 
does  in  a  higher  manner  possess  it ;  and  much  more  than  can 
fall  under  the  comprehension  of  any  creature;  as  the  sun  en> 
lightens  all  things,  but  has  more  light  in  itself  than  it  darts  upon 
the  earth  or  the  heavens:  and  shall  not  God  eminently  contain 
all  that  knowledge  he  imparts  to  the  creatures,  and  infinitely 
more'exact  and  comprehensive? 

(4.)  The  accusations  of  conscience  evidence  God's  know- 
ledge  of  all  actions  of  alt  his  creatures.  Does  not  conscience 
check  for  the  most  secret  sins,  lo  which  none  are  privy  but  a 
man's  self — the  whole  world  beside  being  ignorant  of  his  crime? 
So  not  the  fears  of  another  judge  gall  the  heart?  If  a  judgment 
above  him  be  feared,  an  understanding  above  him  discerning 
their  secrets  is  confessed  by  those  fears;  whence i^an  those  hor- 
rors arise,  if  there  be  not  a  superior  that  understands  and  records 
the  crime?  What  perfection  of  the  Divine  Being  can  this  relate 
unto,  but  omniscience?  What  other  attribute  is  to  be  feared, 
if  God  were  defective  in  this? 

The  condemnation  of  us  by  our  own  hearts,  when  none  in 
the  world  can  condemn  us,  renders  it  legible,  that  there  is  one 
greater  than  our  hearts- in  respect  of  knowledge,  who  knows 
all  things,  I  John  iii.  SO:  conscience  would  be  a  vain  principle, 
and  stingless  without  this;  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  silence 
all  it*  accusations,  and  mockingly  laugh  in  the  face  of  its  se- 
verest frowns.  What  need  any  trouble  themselves,  if  none 
knows  their  crimes  but  themselves?    Concealed  sins  gnawing 
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the  conscience,  are  argaments  of  God's  omniscience  of  all  pie- 
sent  and  past  actions. 

(5.)  God  is  tbe  first  cause  of  every  thing,  every  creature  is 
his  prod uctiotL  Since  all  creatures,  from  the  highest  aogel  to 
the  lowest  vorio,  exist  by  the  power  of  'God — if  God  uadei' 
stands  his  own  power  and  excellency,  nothing  can  be  bid  from 
him  that  was  brought  forth  by  (hat  power,  as  well  £is  nothiog 
can  be  unknown  to  him  that  that  power  is  able  to  produce.  If 
God  knows  nothing  besides  himself,  he  may  then  believe  there 
is  nothing  besides  himself;  we  shall  then  fancy  a  God  miseia* 
bly  mistaken.'  If  he  knows  nothing  besides  himself,  then 
things  weie  not  created  by  him,  or  not  understandingly  and 
voluntarily  created,  but  dropped  from  him  before  he  was  aware. 
To  think  ihat  the  first  cause  of  all  should  be  ignorant  of  those 
things  he  is  the  cause  of,  is  to  make  him  not  a  voluotary,  bat 
natural  agent,  and  therefore  necessary;  and  then  thai  ibe  crea- 
ture came  from  him  as  light  frem  the  sun,  and  moisture  from 
the  water:  this  would  be  an  absurd  opinion  of  the  ■worid's 
creation :  if  God  be  a  voluntary  Afent,  as  he  i^  he  must  be  an 
intelligent  Agent.  The  faculty  of  will  is  not  in  any  creature 
without  that  of  understanding  also:  if  Ged  be  an  inleUigent 
Agent,  his  knowledge  must  extend  as  far  as  his  operation,  and 
every  object  of  his  operation,  unless  we  imagine  God  has  lost 
his  memory,  in  that  long  tract  of  time  since  the  first  cteatioD 
of  them.  An  artificer  cannot  be  ignorant  of  his  own  work;  if 
God  knows  himself,  he  knows  himself  to  be  a  cause:  how  can 
he  know  himself  to  be  a  cause,  unless  he  know  the  effects  he 
is  the  cause  of?  One  relation  implies  another:  a  man  cannot 
know  himself  to  be  a  father,  unless  he  has  a  child,  because  it 
is  a  name  of  relation,  and  in  the  notion  of  it  refers  to  another. 
The  name  of  cause  is  a  name  of  relation,  and  implies  an  effect: 
if  God  therefore  know  himself  in  all  his  perfections,  as  thecaase 
of  things,  he  must  know  all  his  acts,  what  his  wisdom  cooirived, 
what  his  counsel  determined,  and  what  his  power  effected. 
The  knowledge  of  God  is  to  be  supposed  in>a  free  deiemuna- 
tion  of  himself;  and  that  knowledge  must  be  perfect,  both  of 
the  object,  act,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  iL  How  can  bis 
will  freely  produce  any  thing  that  was  not  fiirst  known  in  hit 
understanding?  From  this  the  prophet  argues  the  understand- 
ing of  God,  and  the  unsearchahleness  of  it,  because  he  is  tbe 
Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  Isa.  xl.  86 :  and  the  same  rea- 
son David  gives  of  God's  knowledge  of  him,  and  of  every 
thing  he  did,  and  that  afar  off,  because  he  was  formed  by  him, 
Fsat.  cxxzix.  ».  15,  16.  As  the  perfect  making  of  things  be- 
longs only  to  God,  so  does  the  perfect  knowledge  of  things:  it 

■  Brsdwardin,  p.  6. 
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is  absurd  to  think  (hat  God  should  be  i^orant  of  what  he  haa 
given  being  to;  that  he  should  not  know  all  the  creatures  and 
their  qualities,  the  plants  and  their  virtues;  as  that  a  man  should 
not  know  the  letters  that  are  formed  by  him  in  writing.  Every- 
thing bears  in  itself  the  mark  of  God's  perfections;  and  shall 
not  God  know  the  representation  of  his  own  virtue? 

(6.)  Without  this  knowledge,  God  could  no  more  be  the  Go- 
vernor than  he  could  be  the  Creator  of  the  world.  Knowledge 
is  the  basis  of  providence;  to  know  things-is  before  the  govern- 
ment of  things;  a  practical  knowledge  cannot  be  without  a 
theoretical  knowledge.  Nothing  could  be  directed  to  its  proper 
end,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  it,  and  its  suita- 
bleness to  answer  that  end  for  which  it  is  intended.  As  every 
thing,  even  the  minutest,  falls  under  the  conduct  of  God,  so 
every  thing  fails  under  the  knowledge  of  God.  A  blind  coach- 
man is  not  able  to  hold  the  reins  of  his  horses,  and  direct  them 
in  the  right  paths.  Since  the  providence  of  God  is  about  par- 
ticulars, his  knowledge  must  be  about  particulars;  he  could  not 
else  govern  them  in  particularj  nor  could  all  things  be  said  to 
depend  upon  him  in  their  being  and  operations.  Providence 
depends  upon  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  exercise  of  it 
upon  the  goodness  of  God;  it  cannot  be  without  understanding 
and  will;  understanding  lo  know  what  is  convenient,  and  wiU 
to  perform  it.  When  our  Saviour  therefore  speaks  of  provi- 
dence, he  intimates  these  two,  in  a  special  manner.  "  Your 
heavenly  Father  knoweih  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these 
things,"  Matt.  vi.  32;  and  goodness,  in  Luke  xi.  13.  The  rea- 
son of  providence  is  so  joined  with  omniscience,  that  they  can- 
not be  separated:  what  a  kind  of  God  would  he  be  that  were 
ignorant  of  those  things  that  were  governed  by  him !  The  ascrib- 
ing this  perfection  lo  him,  asserts  his  providence;  for  it  is  as 
easy  for  one  that  knows  all  things,  to  look  over  the  whole 
world,  if  written  with  monosyllables,  in  every  little  particular 
of  it,  as  it  is  with  a  man  to  take  a  view  of  one  letter  in  an 
alphabet. 

Again,  if  God  were  not  omniscient,  how  could  he  reward 
the  good,  and  punish  the  evil?  '  The  works  of  men  are  either 
rewardable  or  punishable;  not  only  according  to  their  outward 
circumstances,  but  inward  principles  and  ends,  and  the  degrees 
of  venom  lurking  in  the  heart.  The  exact  discerning  of  these, 
without  a  possibility  to  be  deceived,  is  necessary  to  pass  a 
right  and  infallible  judgment  upon  them,  and  proportion  the 
censure  and  punishment  to  the  crime.  Without  such  a  know- 
ledge and  discerning,  men  would  not  have  their  due;  nay,  a 
judgment  just  for  the  matter,  would  be  unjust  in  the  manner, 
because  unjustly  passed,  without  an  understanding  of  the  merit 
<  Sabond.  tit  84.  much  idunged. 
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of  the  caiue.  It  k  necessary  therefore  that  the  tuptmne  Judge 
of  the  world  should  not  be  thought  to  be  blindfold  when  be 
distributes  his  rewards  and  punishments,  nor  muffle  his  face 
when  he  passes  his  sentence.  It  is  necessary  to  ascribe  to  him 
the  knowledge-  of  men's  thoughto  and  intentions,  the  secret 
wills  and  aims,  the  hidden  works  of  darkness  in  every  man's 
conscience,  because  every  man's  work  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  will  and  inward  frame.  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  per- 
petually retain  all  those  things  in  the  indelible  and  plain  recordi 
of  bis  memory,  that  (here  may  not  be  any  work  withont  a  jtM 
proportion  of  what  is  dtie  to  it.  This  is  the  glory  of  God,  to 
discover  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  at  last;  as  1  Cor.  iv.  5,  the 
Lord  "  will  bring  to  tight  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and 
will  make  manifest  the  counsel  of  all  hearts;  and  then  shall 
every  man  have  praise  of  God."  This  knowledge  fits  him  to 
be  a  Judge:  the  reason  why  the  ungodly  shall  not  stand  ia 
judgment,  is  because  Ood  knows  their  ways,  which  is  implied 
in  his  knowing  the  way  of  the  righteous,  Psal.  L  5,  6. 

5.  I  now  proceed  to  the  use. 

Use  (1.)  Is  of  information  or  instmciion.  If  God  has  aQ 
knowledge,  Iheu, 

[1-.]  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  mere  creature.  The  two  titles  of 
Wonderful  Goimsellor  and  Mighty  God,  are  given  him  in  con- 
junction, Isa.  iz.  6 ;  not  only  the  Angel  of  the  covenant,  as  be 
is  called,  Mai.  iii.  1,  or  the  exeeutor  of  his  counsels,  bnl  a 
Counsellor,  in  conjunction  with  him  in  cotmsel  as  well  u 
power.  This  title  ia  superior  to  any  title  given  to  any  of  the 
prophets  in  regard  of  their  predictions;  and  therefore  I  should 
take  it  rather  as  the  note  of  his  perfect  understanding,  than  of 
his  perfect  teaching  and  discovering,  as  Calvin  does.  He  it 
Dot  only  the  revealer  of  what  he  knows,  so  were  the  propbeH 
a(»»>rding  to  their  measures;  but  the  cotftisellor  of  what  Jie 
revealed,  having  a  perfect  understanding  of  all  the  cotmsels  of 
God,  as  being  interested  in  them,  as  the  mighty  God.  He  calls 
himself  by  the  peculiar  title  of  God,  and  declares  that  he  will 
manifest  himself  by  this  prerogative  to  all  the  churches;  "And 
alt  the  churches  shall  know  that  i  am  he  which  searcheth  the 
reins  and  hearts,"  Rev.  ii.  23,  the  most  hidden  operations  of 
the  minds  of  men,  that  lie  locked  up  from  the  view  of  all  the 
world  besides.  And  this  was  no  new  thing  to  him  al^er  his 
ascension;  for  the  same  perfection  he  had  in  the  time  of  his 
earthly  flesh;  "he  knew  their  thoughts,"  Luke  vi.  8:  his  eyee 
Me  therefore  compared  to  dove's  eyes.  Cant.  v.  18,  which  are 
clear  and  quick;  and  to  a  flanoe  of  fire.  Rev.  i.  14;  not  only 
heat  to  consume  his  enemies,  but  light  to  discern  their  contti- 
Tances  against  the  church;  he  pierceth,  by  his  knowledge,  into 
all  parts,  as  fire  pierceth  into  the  closest  particle  of  iron,  and 
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wpar&tes  between  ^e  most  united  parts  of  metats;  and  some 
telt  us,  he  is  called  a  toe,  from  the  perspicacity  of  his  sight,  as 
well  as  from  the  swiftness  of  his  motion. 

He  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Father;  he  knows  the 
Father,  and  none  else  knows  the  Father;  angels  know  God, 
men  know  God,  but  Christ  in  a  peculiar  manner  knows  the 
Father:  "No  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father;  neither 
knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  sare  the  Son,"  Malt.  zi.  97. 
He  knows  so,  as  that  he  learns  not  from  any  other;  he  does 
perfectly  comprehend  him,  which  ia  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
creature  with  the  addition  of  all  the  Divine  virtue;  not  because 
of  any  incapacity  in  God  to  reveal,  but  the  incapacity  of  th« 
creature  to  receive;  finite  is  incapable  of  being  made  infinite, 
and  therefore  incapable  of  comprehending  infinite;  so  that 
Christ  cannot  be  "  Deus  factus,"  made  of  a  creature  a  God,  to 
comprehend  God;  for  then  of  finite  he  would  become  infinite, 
which  is  a  contradiction.  As  the  Spirit  is  God,  because  he 
searches  the  deep  things  of  God,  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  that  is,  compre- 
hends them,  ■  as  the  spirit  of  a  man  does  the  things  of  a  man; 
(now  the  spirit  of  man  understands  what  it  thinks,  and  what 
it  wills;)  so  the  Spirit  of  God  understands  what  is  in  the  under- 
standing of  God,  and  what  is  in  the  will  of  God.  Christ  haa 
an  absolute  knowledge  ascribed  to  him,  and  such  as  could  not 
be  ascribed  to  any  thing  but  a  Divinity.  Now  if  the  Spirit 
knows  the  deep  things  of  God,  and  takes  from  Christ  what  he 
shows  to  us  of  him,  John  xvi.  15,  he  cannot  be  ignorant-  of 
those  things  himself;  he  must  know  the  depths  of  God  that 
affords  us  that  Spirit,  that  is  not  ignorant  of  any  of  the  counsels 
of  the  Father's  will.  Since  he  comprehends  the  Father,  and 
the  Father  him,  he  is  in  himself  infinite;  for  God,  whose 
essence  is  infinite,  is  infinitely  knowable ;  but  no  created  under- 
standing  can  infinitely  know  God.  The  infiniteness  of  the 
object  hinders  it  from  being  understood  by  any  thing  that  ia 
not  infinite.  Though  a  creature  riiould  understand  all  the 
works  of  God,  yet  it  cannot  be  therefore  said  to  und^stand 
God  himself:  as,  ijiough  I  may  understand  all  the  volitions  and 
motions  of  my  (foul,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  therefore  I 
understand  the  whole  nature  and  substance  of  my  soul;  or,  if 
B  man  understood  all  the  effects  of  the  sun,  that  therefore  he 
understands  fully  the  nature  of  the  sun.  But  Christ  knows  the 
Father,  he  lay  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  was  in  the  greatest 
intimacy  with  him,  John  i.  IS;  and  from  this  intimacy  with 
him  he  saw  him  and  knew  him:  so  he  knows  God  as  much  as 
he  is  knowable;  and  therefore  knows  him  perfectly,  as  the 
Father  knows  himself  by  a  comprehensive  vision:  this  is  the 
knowledge  of  God  wherein  properly  the  infiniteness  of  hik. 
I  FafkT.  Th*a  Dcgmal-  ton-  1-  P-  ^^^i  ^<=' 
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understanding  appears.  And  our  Saviour  uses  sach  expres- 
sions which  manifest  his  knowledge  to  be  above  all  created 
knowledge,  and  such  a  maDoer  of  knowledge  of  the  Father,  as 
the  Father  has  of  him. 

Christ  knows  all  creatures.  That  knowledge  which  compre- 
hends God,  comprehends  all  created  things  as  they  are  in  God; 
it  is  a  knowledge  that  sinks  to  the  depths  of  his  will,  and  there- 
fore extends  to  all  the  acts  of  his  will  in  crealioQ  and  provi- 
dence:  by  knowing  the  Father  he  knows  all  things  that  are 
contained  in  the  virtue,  power,  and  will  of  God;  whatsoever 
the  Father  does,  that  the  Son  does,  John  v.  19.  As  the  Father 
therefore  knows  all  things  he  is  the  canse  of,  so  does  the  Son 
know  all  things  he  is  the  worker  of;  as  the  perfect  making  of 
all  things  belongs  to  both,  so  does  the  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
things  belong  to  both ;  where  the  action  is  the  same,  the  know- 
ledge is  the  same.  Now  the  Father  did  not  create  one  tbing, 
and  Christ  another;  "  but  all  things  were  created  by  hiro,  and 
for  him:  all  things  both  in  heavrai  and  earth,"  CoL  i  16.  At 
he  knows  himself  the  cause  of  all  things,  and  the  end  of  all 
things,  he  cannot  be  Ignorant  of  all  things  that  were  effected 
by  him,  and  are  referred  to  him;  he  knows  all  creatures  iq 
God,  as  he  knows  the  essence  of  God,  and  knows  all  creainrea 
in  themselves,  as  he  knows  his  own  acts  and  the  fruits  o[  his 
power.  Those  things  must  be  in  his  knowledge  that  were  in 
his  power;  all  the  treasures  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  tf 
God  are  hid  in  him.  Col.  ii.  3.  Now  it  is  not  the  wisdom  in 
God  to  know  in  part,  and  be  in  part  ignorant.  He  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  any  thing,  since  there  is  nothing  but  what  wai 
made  by  him,  John  i.  3,  and  since  it  is  less  to  know  thancreaM; 
for  we  know  many  things  which  we  cannot  make.  If  he  be 
the  Creator,  he  cannot  but  be  the  disceroer  of  what  he  made; 
this  is  a  part  of  wisdom  belonging  to  an  artificer,  to  know  the 
nature  and  quality  of  what  he  makes.'  Since  he  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  what  he  furnished  with  being,  and  with  various 
endowments,  he  must  know  them  not  only  universally,  but 
particularly. 

Christ  knows  the  hearts  and  affections  of  men.  Peter  scru- 
ples not  to  ascribe  to  him  this  knowledge,  among  the  know- 
ledge of  all  other  things;  "Lord,lhouknowest  all  things:  tboa 
knowest  that  I  love  thee,"  John  xxi.  17.  From  Christ's  know- 
ledge of  all  things,  he  concludes  his  knowledge  of  the  inward 
flrivies  and  dispositions  of  men.  To  search  the  heart,  is  the 
sole  prerogative  of  God;  "  For  thou,  even  thou  only,  knowest 
the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men,"  1  Kings  viii,  39.  Shall 
■we  take  (on/y)  here  with  a  tioiiiation,  as  some  that  are  no 
friends  to  the  Deity  of  Christ  would,  and  say,'God  only  know* 

'  PHa.i.Tbealo.  Di^tnat.  tntn.  l.p.461. 
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the  hearts  of  men  from  himself,  and  by  his  own  infinite  virtue? 
Why  may  we  not  take  {only)  in  other  places  wilh  a  limitation, 
and  make  nonsense  of  it?  as  Psal.  Ixxxvi.  10.  "Thou  art 
God  alone."  Is  it  to  be  understood,  that  God  is  God  alone 
from  himself,  but  other  Gods  may  be  made  by  him,  and  so 
there  may  be  numberless  infinites?  As  God  is  God  alone,  so 
that  none  can  be  God  but  himself;  so  he  alone  knows  all  the 
hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men,  and  none  but  he  can  know 
them;  this  knowledge  is  from  his  nature.  The  reason  why 
God  knows  the  hearts  of  men,  is  rendered  in  the  Scripture 
double,  because  he  created  them,  and  because  he  is  present 
every  where,  Psal.  xxziii.  13.  15.'  These  two  are  by  the  con- 
fession of  Christians  and  pagans  universally  received  as  the 
proper  characters  of  Divinity,  whereby  the  Deity  is  distin- 
guished from  all  creatures.  Now  when  Christ  ascribes  this  to 
himself,  and  that  with  such  an  emphasis,  that  nothing  greater 
than  that  could  be  urged,  as  he  does.  Rev.  ii.  83;  we  must  con- 
clude that  be  is  of  the  same  essence  with  God,  one  with  him 
in  his  nature,  as  well  as  one  with  him  in  his  attributes.  God 
only  knows  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men;  there  is  the  unity 
of  God:  Christ  searches  the  hearts  and  reins;  thereisadis- 
■finction  of  persons  ui  a  oneness  of  essence.  He  knows  the 
bearts  of  all  men,  not  only  of  those  that  were  with  him  in  the 
lime  of  the  fiesh,  that  have  been  and  shall  be  since  his  ascen- 
sion; but  of  those  that  lived  and  died  before  hi»- coming,  be- 
e&use  he  is  to  be  the  Judge  of  all  that  lived  before  his  humilia- 
tion on  earth,  as  well  as  af^er  his  exaltation  in  heaven.  It 
pertains  to  him  as  a  Judge,  to  know  distinctly  the  merits  of  the 
cause  of  which  he  is  to  judge;  and  this  excellency  of  searching 
the  hearts  is  mentioned  by  himself  with  relation  to  his  judicial 
proceeding,  "I  will  give  unto  every  one  of  you  according  to 
your  works."  And  though  a  creature  may  kriow  what  is  in 
a  man's  heart,  if  it  be  revealed  to  him,  yet  such  a  knowledge 
is  a  knowledge  only  by  report,  not  by  inspection;  yet  this  lat- 
ter is  ascribed  to  Christ,  "  He  knew  all  men,  and  needed  not 
that  any  should  testify  of  man;  for  he  knew  what  was  in 
man,"  John  ii.  84,25;  he  looked  into  their  hearts.  The  evan- 
gelist, to  allay  the  amazement  of  men  at  his  relation  of  our 
Saviour's  knowledge  of  the  inward  falsity  of  those  that  made  a. 
splendid  profession  of  him,  does  not  say,  the  Father  revealed  it 
to  him,  but  intimates  it  to  be  an  inseparable  property  of  hia 
nature.  No  covering  was  so  thick  as  to  bound  his  eye;  no 
pretence  so  glittering  as  to  impose  upon  hie  understanding. 
Those  that  made  a  profession  of  him,  and  could  not  be  dis- 
cerned by  the  eye  of  man  from  his  faithfuUest  attendants,  were 
in  their  inside  known  to  him  plainer  than  their  outside  was  to 
>  PUoeni  de  Dcitats  Chriati. 
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others!  and'  therefore  be  ceimnitted  not  himself  to  them, 
though '  they,  seemed  to  be  persuaded  to  a  real  belief  in  bit 
name  tiecaltasc  of  the  power  of  his  miracles,  and  w^re  tonched 
with  ah  adiBitation  of  him,  as  some  great  prophet,  and  perhaps 
declared  hitn  to  be  the  Messiah,  ver.  23. 

He  had  a  foreknowledge  of  the  particular  inclinatioBs  of  men, 
before  those  distinct  incliaalions  were  in  actual  being  in  them. 
This  is  plainly  asserted,  John  vi.  64:  *'  But  there  are  some  of 
you  that  beUeve  not;  for  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginniug  who 
they  were  that  believed  not,  and  who  should  betray  him." 
When  Christ  assured  them,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  hearts 
of  his  followers,  that  some  of  them  were  void  of  that  faith  they 
professed;  the  evangelist,  to  stop  their  amazemsot,  that  Christ 
should  have  such  a  po^er  and  virtue,  adds,  that  he  knew  iiom 
the  beginning,  that  he  had  not  only  a  present  knowledge,  but  a 
forekaowlo(^  of  every  ode's  inclination;  he  knew  not  only 
BOW  and  then  what  was  in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples,  but  irom 
the  beginning  of  any  one's  giving  up  his  name  to  hiai,heknew 
whether  it  were  a  pretence  oi  sincere;  he  knew  who  ehould 
betray  him,  and  there  was  no  nian's  inward  affection  but.  was 
foreseen  by  him.  "  From  the  beginning," '  whether  we  vndet-  , 
stand  it  from  the  beginning  c^  the  world,  as  when  Christ^iiJi, 
concerning  divorces, "  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so-,"  that 
is,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
law  of  nature,  or  from  the  begiomng  of  their  attending  him,  (a* 
it  is  taken,  Luke  i.  2,}  he  had  a  certain  prescience  of  the  inwaid 
dispositions  of  men's  hearts,  and  their  succeeding  sentiments: 
be  foreknew  the  treacherous  heart  of  Judas  in  the  midst  of  his 
splendid  profession;  and  discerned  his  resolution  in  the  root, 
and  hia  thought  in  the  confused  chaos  of  bis  natural  corruption} 
he  knew  bow  it  would  spring  up,  before  it  did  spring  up,  be- 
{ore  Jtklas  had  any  distinct  and  formal  conception  of  it  binisel^ 
or  before  there  was  any  actual  preparation  to  a  resolve.  Peter's 
denial  was  not  unknown  to  him,  when  Peter  bad  a  present 
resolution,  and,  no  question,  spake  it  in  the  present  sincerity  of 
bis  soul^ "  never  to  forsake  him;"  he  foreknew  what  would  be 
the  result  of  that  poison  which  larked  in  Peter's  nature,  befors 
Peter  himself  imagined  any  thing  of  it;  he  discerned  Peter's 
apostatizing  heart,  when  Peter  resolved  the  contrary:  our  Sa- 
viour's prediction  was  accomplished,  and  Peter's  valiant  reso- 
lution languished  inlo  cowardice. 

Shall  we  then  conclude  our  blessed  Saviour  a  creature,  who 
perfectly  and  only  knew  the  Father,  who  knew  all  creature*, 
who  had  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  who  knew 
the  inward  motions  of  men's  hearts  by  his  own  virtue,  and  bad 
bM  only  a  pt«seat  knowledge,  but  a  prescience  of  them. 
«  'Si  ifxii. 
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[S.J  The  second  infitiactioQ  {rom  this  poution — That  God 
has  an  iofinite  knowledge  and  undeiBlanding,  is — Then  there 
is  a  providence  ezeicised  by  God  in  the  world,  and  that  about 
every  thing.  As  providence  infers  omniscence  as  the  guide  of 
it; -80  omniscence  infers  providence  as  the  end  of  it.  What  ex- 
ercise would  there  be  of  this  attribute,  but  in  the  government 
of  the  world  ?  To  this  infinite  perfection  Jeremiah  refers,  xvii. 
10;  "  I  the  Lord  search  the  heart,  I  try  the  reins,  even  to  give 
every  man  according  to  his  ways,  and  according  to  the  fruit  of 
his  doings."  He  searches  the  heart  to  reward,  he  rewards 
every  man  according  to  the  rewardableness  of  his  actions;  his 
government  therefore  extends  to  every  man  in  the  world;  there 
is  no  heart  but  he  searches,  therefore  no  heart  but  he  governs. 
To  what  purpose  else  would  be  this  knowledge  of  all  bis  crea- 
tures? For  a  mere  contemplation  of  them?  No,  what  pleasure 
can  that  be  to  God,  who  knows  himself,  who  is  infinitely  more 
excellent  than  all  his  creatures?  Does  he  know  them, to  neglect 
all  care  of  them?  This  must  be  either  out  of  sloih,  (but  how  in- 
compatible  is  laziness  to  a  pure  and  infinite  activity!)  or  out  of 
majesty ;  but  il  is  00  less  for  the  glory  of  his  majesty  to  conduct 
them,  than  it  was  for  the  glory  of  his  power  to  erect  them  into 
being:  he  that  counts  nothing  unworthy  of  his  arms  to  make, 
nothing  unworthy  of  his  understanding  to  know,  why  should 
he  count  any  thing  unworthy  of  his  wisdom  to  govern  ?  If  he 
knows  them,  to  neglect  them,  it  must  be  because  he  has  no  will 
to  it,  or  DO  goodness  for  it;  either  of  these  would  be  a  stain  upon 
'  God ;  to  want  goodness  is  to  be  evil,  and  to  want  will  is  to  be 
negligent  and  scornful,  which  are  inconsistent  with  an  infinite, 
active  goodness.  Does  a  father  neglect  providing  for  the  wanta 
of  the  family  which  he  knows;  or  a  physician  the  cure  of  that 
disease  he  understands?  God  is  omniscient,  he  therefore  sees 
all  tbiugs;  he  is  good,  he  does  not  therefore  neglect  any  thing, 
but  conducts  it  to  the  end  he  appointed  it  There  is  nothing  sft 
little  that  can  escape  his  knowledge,  and  therefore  nothing  so 
little  but  falls  under  his  providence;  nothing  so  sublime  as  to  be 
above  his  understanding,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  whhout 
the  compass  of  his  conduct:  nothing  can  escape  his  eye,  and 
therefore  notliing  can  escape  his  caie ;  nothing  is  known  by 
him  in  vain,  as  nothing  was  made  by  him  in  vain;  there  must 
be  acknowledged  therefore  some  end  of  this  knowledge  of  all 
his.  creatures. 

[3.]  Hence  then  will  follow  the  certainty  of  a  day  of  judg- 
Dtent.  To  what  purpose  can  we  imagine  this  attribute  of  om- 
niscience to  often  declared  and  uj^ed  in  Scripture  to  our  con- 
sideration,  but  in  order  to  a  government  of  our  practice,  aad  a 
future  trial?  Every  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature  has  sent  out 
brighter  rays  in  the  world  than  this  of  his  infinite  knowledge: 
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his  power  has  been  seen  in  the  being  of  the  world,  and  his  wis- 
dom in  the  order  and  harmony  of  ihe  creatures;  his  grace  and 
mercy  has  been  plentifully  poured  out  in  the  mission  of  a  Re- 
deemer; and  his  justice  has  been  elevated  by  the  dying  groans 
of  the  Son  of  God  upon  the  cross.  But  has  his  omniscience  yet 
met  with  a  glory  proportionable  to  that  of  his  other  perfections? 
All  the  attributes  of  God  that  have  appeared  in  some  beautiful 
ghmmerings  in  the  world,  wait  for  a  more  full  manifestation  in 
glory,  as  the  creatures  do  for  the  "  manifestation  of  the  sons  of 
God,"  Rom.  viii.  19;  but  especially  this,  shice  it  has  been  lea 
evidenced  than  others,  and  as  much  or  more  abused  than  any; 
it  expects  therefore  a  public  righting  in  the  eye  of  the  world. 
There  have  been  indeed  some  few  sparks  of  this  perfeciioa  sen- 
sibly struck  out  now  and  then  in  the  world,  in  some  horrors  of 
conscience,  which  have  made  men  become  their  own  accusers 
of  unknown  crimes,  and  in  bringing  out  hidden  wickedness  (o 
a  public  view,  by  various  providences.  This  has  also  been  the 
design  of  sprinklings  of  judgments  upon  several  generations,  as 
Psal,  xc.  7,  8.  "  We  are  consumed  by  thine  anger,  and  by  thy 
wrath  we  are  troubled.  Thou  hast  set  our  iniquities  before 
thee,  our  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance."  The 
word  there  used  signifies  youth,  as  well  as  secret,  that  is,  sins 
committed  long  ago,  and  that  with  secrecy.  By  this  he  has 
manifested,  that  secret  sins  are  not  hid  from  his  eye.  Though 
inward  terrors  and  outward  judgments  have  been  let  loose  to 
worry  men  into  a  belief  of  (his,  yet  the  corruptions  of  men 
would  still  keep  a  contrary  notion  in  their  minds,  that  God  has 
forgotten,  that  he  hides  his  face  from  transgression,  and  will  not 
regard  their  impiety,  Psal.  at.  11.  There  must  therefore  be  a 
time  of  trial  for  the  public  demonstration  of  this  excellency,  Ihal 
it  may  receive  its  due  honour  by  a  full  testimony,  that  no 
sAcrecy  can  be  a  shelter  from  it.  As  his  justice,  which  consists 
in  giving  every  one  his  due,  could  not  be  glorified,  unless  men 
were  called  to  an  account  for  their  actions;  so  neither  would  his 
omniscience  appear  in  its  illustrious  colours,  without  such  a 
manifestation  of  the  secret  motions  of  men's  hearts  and  of  vil- 
Janies  done  under  lock  and  key,  when  none  were  conscious  of 
them  but  the  committers  of  them.  Now  the  last  judgment  is 
the  time  appointed  for  the  opening  of  the  books,  Dan.  viL  10. 
The  book  of  God's  records,  and  consraence  ihs  counterpart, 
were  never  fully  opened  and  read  before,  only  now  and  then 
some  pages  turned  to,  in  particular  judgments;  and  out  of  those 
books  shall  men  be  judged  according  to  their  works.  Rev.  xx. 
IS.  Then  shall  the  defaced  sins  be  brought  with  all  their  cir- 
eumstances  to  every  man's  memory.  The  counsels  of  men's 
hearts  fled  far  from  their  present  remembrance ;  all  the  habitual 
knowledge  they  had  of  their  own  actions,  shall  by  God's  know- 
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ledge  of  them  be  excited  to  an  actual  reTteff ;  and  their  works 
not  oti\y  made  manifest  to  themselves,  but  notorious  to  the 
world.  All  ihe  words,  ihoughta,  deeds  of  men  shall  be  brought 
forth  into  the  light  of  their  own  minds,  by  the  infinite  light  of 
God's  understanding  reflecting  on  them.  His  knowledge  ren- 
ders him  an  unerring  witness,  as  well  as  his  justice  a  swift  wit- 
ness, Mai.  iii.  5;  a  swift  witness,  because  he  shall  without  aaj 
circuit,  or  length  of  speech,  convince  their  consciences  by  aa 
inward  illumination  of  them,  to  take  notice  of  the  blackness  and 
deformity  of  their  hearts  and  works.  In  all  jiidgmenrs  God  is 
somewhat  known  to  be  the  searcher  of  hearts;  the  time  of  judg- 
ment is  the  time  of  bis  remembrance ;  "  Now  will  he  remember 
their  iniquity,  and  visit  their  sins,"  Hos.  viii.  13;  but  the  great 
instant,  or  now,  of  the  full  glorifying  it,  is  the  grand  day  of  ac- 
count. This  attribute  must  have  a  time  for  its  full  discovery; 
and  no  time  can  be  fit  for  it  but  a  time  of  a  general  reckoning. 
Justice  cannot  be  exercised  without  omniscience;  for  as  justice 
is  a  giving  to  every  one  his  due,  so  there  must  be  knowledge  to 
discern  what  is  due  to  every  man:  the  searching  the  heart  is  in 
order  to  the  rewarding  the  works. 

[4.]  This  perfection  in  God  gives  us  ground  to  believe  a 
resurrection.  Who  can  think  this  too  hard  for  his  power,  since 
not  the  least  atom  of  the  dust  of  our  bodies  can  escape  his 
knowledge?  An  infinite  understanding  comprehends  every 
mite  of  a  departed  carcass;  this  will  not  appear  impossible  or 
iriationa)  to  any  upon  a  serious  consideration  of  this  excellency 
in  God.  The  body  is  perished,  the  matter  of  it  has  been  since 
clothed  with  different  forms  and  figures;  part  of  it  has  been 
made  the  body  of  a  worm,  part  of  it  returned  to  the  dust  that 
has  been  blown  away  by  the  wind,  part  of  it  has  been  concocted 
in  the  bodies  of  cannibals,  fish,  ravenous  beasts ;  the  spirits 
have  evaporated  into  air,  part  of  the  blood  melted  into  water: 
what  then,  is  the  matter  of  the  body  annihilated  ?  is  that 
wholly  perished  ?  No,  the  foundation  remains,  though  it  has 
put  on  a  variety  of  forms;  neither  the  body  of  Abel,  the  first 
man  that  died,  nor  the  body  of  Adam,  are  to  this  day  reduced 
to  nothing.  Indeed  the  qnantily  and  the  quaUty  of  those  bodies 
have  been  lost,  by  various  changes  they  have  passed  through 
since  their  dissolution;  but  the  matter  or  substance  of  them 
remains  entire,  and  is  not  capable  to  be  destroyed  by  all  those 
transforming  alterations  in  so  long  a  revolution  of  time. 

The  body  of  a  man  in  his  infancy  and  his  old  age,  if  it  were 
Methuselah's,  is  th.e  same  in  the  foundation  in  those  multitude 
of  years.  Though  the  quantity  of  it  be  altered,  the  quality 
difierent ;  though  the  colour  and  other  things  be  changed  in  itj 
the  matter  of  this  body  remains  the  same  among  all  the  altera- 
tions after  death.    And  can  it  be  so  mixed  with  other  natures 
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end  creatures,  as  that  it  is  past  finding  out  by  an  infinitfl  trnder* 
standing?  Can  any  particle  of  this  matter  escape  the  eye  of 
him  that  makes  and  beholds  all  those  various  alterations,  and 
where  every  mite  of  the  substance  of  those  bodies  is  particu- 
larly lodged;  80  as  that  he  cannot  compact  it  together  again 
for  a  habitation  of  that  soul,  that  many  a  year  before  fled  from 
it?  ■  Since  the  knowledge  of  God  is  infinite,  and  his  provideDce 
extensive  over  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest  parts  of  the 
world,  he  must  needs  know  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest  of 
his  creatures  in  their  beginning,  progress,  and  dissolution;  all 
the  forms  through  which  the  bodies  of  all  creatures  roll,  the 
particular  instants  of  time,  and  the  particular  place  when  and 
where  those  changes  are  made,  they  are  all  present  with  him; 
and  therefore  when  the  revolution  of  time  allotted  by  him  for 
the  re-union  of  souls  and  deceased  bodies  is  come,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  oat  of  the  treasures  of  his  knowledge  he  can  call 
forth  every  part  of  the  matter  of  the  bodies  of  men,  from  the 
first  to  the  last  man  that  expired,  and  strip  it  of  all  those  forms  and 
figures,  which  it  shall  then  have,  to  compact  it  to  be  a  lodginf 
for  that  soul  which  it  entertained  before ;  and  though  the  bodies 
of  men  have  been  devoured  by  wild  beasts  in  the  earth,  and 
fish  in  the  sea,  and  been  lodged  in  the  stomachs  of  barbarous 
men-eaters,  the  matter  is  not  tost.  There  is  but  little  of  the 
food  we  take,  that  is  turned  into  the  substance  of  our  own  bodies; 
that  which  is  not  proper  for  nourishment,  which  is  the  greatest 
part,  is  separated,  and  concocted,  and  rejected.  Whatsoeva 
objections  are  made,  are  answered  by  this  attribute.  Nothing 
hinders  a  God  of  infinite  knowledge  from  discerning  every  par- 
ticle of  the  matter,  wheresoever  it  is  disposed ;  and  since  bs 
has  an  eye  to  discern,  and  a  hand  to  recollect  and  unite,  what 
difficuhy  is  there  in  believing  this  article  of  the  Christian  ftith? 
He  that  questions  this  revealed  truth  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  must  question  God's  onmiscience,  as  well  as  his  omnipo- 
tence and  power. 

[5.]  What  semblance  of  reason  is  there  to  expect  a  jastifica- 
tion  in  the  sight  of  God  by  any  thing  in  ourselves?'  Is  there 
any  action  done  by  any  of  ns,  but  upon  a  scrntiny  we  may  find 
flaws  and  deficiency  in  it?  What  then?  shall  not  this  perfec- 
tion of  God  discern  them?  The  motes  that  escape  our  eyes 
cannot  escape  his,  «  God  is  greater  than  our  heart,  and  know- 
eth  all  things,"  l  John  iii.  20;  so  that  it  is  in  vain  for  any  loaa 
to  flatter  himself  with  the  rectitude  of  any  work,  or  enter  into 
any  debate  with  him  who  can  bring  a  thousand  articles  against 
us,  out  of  his  own  infinite  records,  unknown  to  us  and  unan- 
swerable by  us.  If  conscience,  a  representative  or  counterpart 
of  God's  omniscience  in  our  own  bosoms,  find  nothing  done  bf 

<  Dulk,  Serm.  15.  f.  91—94. 
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US,  but  ia  e  copy  short  oi  tb«  oiiginal,  and  behoUb,  if  not  blun, 
yet  imperfections  iq  the  best  actions,  God  must  much  more  di»- 
cern  them;  we  never  knew  a  copy  equally  exact  with  the  ori- 
ginal If  our  own  conscieuca  be  as  a  thousand  witaesses,  the 
koowledge  of  God  is  aa  millions  of  witnesses  against  us:  if 
our  corruption  be  so  great,  and  out  holiness  so  low  in  our  own 
eyes,  how  much  gieatei  must  the  one,  and  how  much  meaner 
must  the  other  appear  in  the  eyes  of  God  ?  God  has  an  unerring 
eye  to  see,  as  well  as  an  unspotted  holiness  to  hate,  and  an  un- 
bribable  justice  to  punish:  he  wants  no  more  understanding  to 
know  the  shortness  of  our  actions,  than  he  does  holiness  to 
enact  and  power  to  execute  his  laws.  Nay,  suppose  we  could 
recollect  many  actions,  wherein  there  were  no  spot  visible  to 
us,  the  consideration  of  this  attribute  should  scare  us  from  rest- 
ing upon  any  or  all  of  them;  since  it  is  the  Lord  that  by  a 
piercing  eye  sees  and  judges  according  to  the  heart,  and  not 
according  to  appearance.  The  least  crookedness  of  a  stick,  not 
sensible  to  an  acute  eye,  yet  will  appear  when  laid  to  the  line ; 
and  the  impurity  of  a  counterfeit  metai  be  manifest  when  ap- 
plied to  the  touchstone;  so  will  the  best  action  of  any  mere 
man  in  the  world,  when  it  comes  to  be  measured  in  God's 
knowledge  by  the  straight  line  of  his  law. 

Let  every  man  therefore,  aa  Paul,  though  ^e  should  know 
nothing  by  himself,  think  not  himself  there£»re,  justified;  .since 
it  is  the  Lord,  who  is  of  an  infinite  understanding,  that  judgeth, 
1  Cor.  iv.  4.  A  man  may  be  justified  in  his  own  sight,  but  not 
any  living  man  can  be  Justified  iu  the  sight  of  God,  Psal.  cxUii. 
2;  in  tiis  sight,  whose  eye  pierces  into  our  unknown  aeuvt^nd 
frames.  It  was  therefore  well  answered  of  a  good  man  upon 
his  death-bed,  being  asked  what  he  was  afraid  of?  "  I  have 
laboured  (says  he)  with  all  my  strength  to  observe  the  com- 
mands of  God;  but  since  I  am  a,  man,  I  am  ignorant  whether 
my  works  are  acceptable  to  God,  since  God  judges  in  one  man- 
ner, and  1  in  another  manner."  Let  the  consideration  there- 
fore of  this  attribute  make  us  join  with  Job  in  his  resolution, 
Job  ix.  81;  "though  I  were  perfect,  yet  would  I  not  know  my 
own  soul.  I  would  not  stand  up  to  plead  any  of  my  virtues 
before  God."  Let  us  therefore  look  after  another  righteous- 
ness, wherein  the  exact  eye  of  the  Divine  omniscience,  we  are 
siue,  can  discern  no  stain  or  crookedness. 

[6.]  What  honourable  and  adoring  thoughts  ought  we  to 
have  of  God  for  this  perfection  I  Do  we  not  honour  a  man  that 
is  able  to  predict?  do  we  not  think  it  a  great  part  of  wisdom? 
Have  not  all  nations  regarded  such  a  faculty  as  a  character  and 
8  mark  of  divinity  ?  There  is  something  more  ravishing  in  the 
knowledge  of  future  things,  both  to  the  persoa  that  knows 
them.and  the  person  that  hears  them,  than  there  is  ui  any  other 
Vol.  I.— 68 
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kind  of  knowledge;  whence  the  greatest  prophets  have  been 
accounted  in  the  greatest  veneration,  and  men  have  thought  it 
a  way  to  glory,  to  divine  and  predicL  Hence  it  was  that  the 
devils  and  pagan  oracles  gained  so  much  credit ;  upon  this  foon- 
dation  were  they  established,  and  the  enemies  of  mankind 
owned  for  a  true  God;  I  say,  from  the  prediction  of  fotare 
things,  though  their  oracles  were  often  ambiguous,  many  timw 
&lse.  Yet  those  poor  heathen  framed  many  ingenious  excnses, 
to  free  their  adored  gods  from  the  charge  of  falsity  and  impos- 
ture. And  shall  we  not  adore  the  true  God,  &e  God  of  Israel, 
the  God  blessed  for  ever,  for  this  incommunicable  property, 
whereby  he  flies  above  the  wings  of  the  wind,  the  understand* 
ings  of  men  and  cherubim? 

Consider  how  great  it  is  to  know  the  thoughts,  and  inten- 
tions, and  works  of  one  man,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
his  life;  to  foreknow  all  these  before  the  being  of  this  man, 
when  he  was  lodged  afar  off  in  the  loins  of  his  ancestors,  yea, 
of  Adam;  how  much  greater  is  it  to  foreknow  and  know  the 
thoughts  and  works  of  three  or  four  men,  of  a  whole  village  ot 
neighbourhood!  It  is  greater  still  to  know  the  imaginations  and 
actions  of  such  a  multitude  of  men  as  are  contained  in  London, 
Paris,  or  Constantinople;  how  much  greater  still  to  know  the 
intentions  and  practices,  the  clandestine  contrivances  of  so  many 
millions,  that  have,  do,  or  shall  swarm  in  all  quarters  of  the 
world,  every  person  of  them  having  millions  of  thou^ts,  de- 
sires, designs,  affections,  and  actions!' 

Let  this  attribute,  then,  make  the  blessed  God  honourable  in 
OQ/eyes,  and  adorable  in  all  our  affections;  especially  since  it 
is  an  excellency  which  has  bo  lately  discovered  itself,  in  bring- 
ing to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness;  in  opening,  and  in 
part  confounding  the  wicked  devices  of  bloody  men.  Espe- 
cially let  us  adore  God  for  it,  and  admire  it  in  God,  since  it  is 
so  necessary  a  perfection,  that  without  it  the  goodness  of  God 
had  been  impotent,  and  could  not  have  relieved  us;  fbt  what 
help  can  a  distressed  person  expect  from  a  man  of  the  sweetest 
disposition,  and  the  strongest  arm,  if  the  eyes  which  should  dis- 
cover the  danger,  and  direct  the  defence  and  rescue,  were  closed 
up  by  blindness  and  darkness?  Adore  God  for  this  wonderful 
perfection. 

[7.1  In  the  consideration  of  this  excellent  attribute,  what  low 
thoughts  shouldwehaveof  our  own  knowledge,  and  how  hum- 
ble ought  we  to  be  before  God!  There  is  nothing  man  is  mote 
apt  to  be  proud  of  than  his  knowledge ;  it  is  a  perfection  he  glo- 
ries in;  but  if  out  own  knowledge  of  the  little  outside  and  bark 
of  things  puffs  us  up,  the  consideration  of  the  infiniteness  of 
God's  knowledge  should  abate  the  tumour.    As  our  benigs  are 
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nothiag  in  regard  to  the  infiniteness  of  his  essence,  so  our  koow- 
ledge  is  nothing  in  regard  of  (he  vaslness  of  his  imderstaodiDg^ 
we  tiave  a  spark  of  being,  but  nothing  to  the  heat  of  the  sun: 
we  have  a  drop  of  knowledge,  but  nothing  to  the  Divine  ocean. 
Wliat  a  vain  thing  is  it  for  a  shallow  brook  to  boast  of  its 
streams  before  a  sea,  whose  depths  are  unfathomable!  As  it 
is  a  vanity  to  brag  of  our  strength  when  we  remember  the 
power  of  God ;  and  of  our  prudence,  when  we  glance  upon  the 
wisdom  of  God;  so  it  is  no  less  a  vanity  to  boast  of  oui  know- 
ledge, when  we  think  of  the  understanding  and  knowledge  of 
God. 

How  hard  is  it  for  us  to  know  any  thing!  Too  much  noise 
deafens  us,  and  too  much  light  dazzles  us;  too  much  distance 
alienates  the  object  from  us,  and  too  much  nearness  bars  up  our 
sight  from  beholding  it.'  When  we  think  ourselves  to  be  near 
the  knowledge  of  a  thing,  as  a  ship  to  the  haven,  a  puff  of  wind 
blows  us  away,  and  the  object  which  we  desired  to  know  eter- 
nally flies  from  us;  we  burn  with  a  desire  of  knowledge,  and 
yet  are  oppressed  with  the  darkness  of  ignorance;  we  spend 
OQi  days  more  in  dark  Egypt  than  in  enlightened  Goshen.  In 
what  narrow  bounds  is  all  the  knowledge  of  the  moat  intelli- 
gent persons  included !  How  few  understand  the  exact  har- 
mony ot  their  own  bodies,  the  nature  of  the  life  they  have  in 
common  with  other  animals!'  Who  understands  the  nature  of 
his  own  faculties,  how  he  knows,  and  how  he  witls^  how  the 
understanding  proposes,  and  how  the  will  embraces,  how  his 
spiritual  soul  is  united  to  his  material  body,  what  the  nature  is 
of  the  operation  of  our  spirits?  Nay,  who  undestands  the  nature 
of  his  own  body,  the  offices  of  his  senses,  the  motion  of  his 
miembers,  how  they  come  to  obey  the  command  of  the  wiU,  and 
a  thousand  other  things?  What  a  vain,  weak,  and  ignorant 
thing  is  man,  when  compared  with  God!  Yet  there  is  not  a 
greater  pride  to  be  found  among  devils,  than  among  ignorant 
men,  with  a  little,  very  little  flashy  knowledge;  ignorant  man 
is  as  proud,  as  if  he  knew  as  God! 

As  the '  consideration  of  God's  omniscience  should  render 
him  honourable  in  our-  eyes,  so  it  should  render  us  vile  in  our 
own.  God,  because  of  his  knowledge,  is  so  far  from  disdain-  . 
ing  his  creatures,  that  his  omniscience  is  a  minister  to  his  good- 
ness. No  knowledge  that  we  are  possessed  of,  should  make 
as  swell  with  too  high  a  conceit  of  ourselves,  and  a  disdain  of 
others.  We  have  inflnitely  more  of  ignorance  than  knowledge. 
Let  us  therefore  remember  in  all  our  thoughts  of  God,  that  he 
is  God,  and  we  are  men;  and  therefore  ought  to  be  humble,  as 
becomes  men,  and  ignorant  and  foolish  men  to  be.  As  weak 
creatures  should  lie  low  before  an  almighty  God,^nd  impure 
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crestures  before  a  holy  God,  false  creatures  before  a  feithfiil 
God,  finile  creatures  before  an  infinite  God;  so  shonld  ignorant 
creatures  before  an  all-knowing  God.  All  God's  attributes 
teach  admiring  thoughls  of  God,  and  low  thoughts  of  ourselves. 

[8.]  It  may  inform  ua,  how  much  this  attribute  is  injured  in 
the  world.  The  first  error  after  Adam's  eating  the  forbiddwi 
fruit,  was  the  denial  of  this,  as  well  as  the  omnipresence  of 
God:  "I  heard  thy  voice  in  the  garden,  and  I  hid  myself," 
Gen.  iii.  10;  as  if  the  thickness  of  the  trees  could  screen  him 
from  the  eye  of  his  Creator.-  And  after  Cain's  murder,  this  is 
the  first  perfection  he  affronts:  "  Where  is  Abel,  thy  brother?" 
says  God:  how  roundly  he  answers,  "  I  know  not!"  Gen.  ir.  9; 
as  if  God  were  as  weak  as  man,  to  be  put  off  with  a  lie.  Man 
as  naturally  hates  this  perfection,  as  much  as  he  cannot  nata- 
rally  but  acknowledge  it;  he  wishes  God  stripped  of  this  emi- 
nency,  that  he  might  be  incapable  to  be  an  inspector  of  his 
crimes,  and  a  searcher  of  the  closets  of  his  heart  In  wishing 
him  deprived  of  this,  there  is  a  hatred  of  God  himself;  for  it  Is  a 
loathing  an  essential  property  of  God,  without  which  he  would 
be  a  pitiful  Governor  of  the  world.  What  a  kind  of  God  should 
that  be,  of  a  sihner's  wishing,  that  had  wanted  eyes  to  see  a 
crime,  and  righteousness  to  punish  it!  The  want  of  the  con- 
sideration of  this  attribute,  is  the  cause  of  all  sin  in  the  world: 
"  They  consider  not  in  their  hearts  that  I  remember  all  their 
wickedness,"  Hos.  vii.  3.  They  speak  not  to  their  hearts,  nor 
make  any  reflection  upon  the  infiniteness  of  my  knowledge! 
It  is  a  high  contempt  of  God,  as  if  he  were  an  idol,  a  senseles 
stock  or  stone.  In  aH  evil  practices,  this  is  denied.  We  know 
God  sees  all  things,  yet  we  live  and  walk  as  if  he  knew  nothing; 
we  call  him  omniscient,  and  live  as  if  he  were  ignorant;  we 
say  he  is  all  eye,  yet  act  as  if  he  were  wholly  blind. 

In  particular,  this  attribute  is  injured  by  invading  the  pecn- 
Itar  rights  of  it,  by  presuming  on  it,  and  by  a  practical  denial 
of  it. 

By  invading  the  peculiar  righit  of  it. 

By  invocation  of  creatures.  Fraying  to  saints,  by  the  Ro- 
manists, is  a  disparagement  to  this  Divine  excellency:  he  that 
knows  all  things,  is  alone  fit  to  have  the  petitions  of  men  pre- 
sented to  him.  Prayer  supposes  an  omniscient  Being,  as  the 
object  of  it;  no  other  being  but  God  ought  to  have  that  hononr 
acknowledged  to  it;  no  understanding  but  his  is  infinite;  no 
Other  presence  but  his  is  every  where:  to  implore  any  deceased 
creature  for  a  supply  of  onr  wants,  is  to  o^wn  in  them  a  property 
of  the  Deity;  and  make  them  deities  that  were  but  men,  and 
increase  their  glory  by  a  diminution  of  God's  honour,  in  ascrib- 
ing that  perfection  to  creatures  which  belongs  only  to  God. 
Alas!  they  are  so  far  from  understanding  the  desires  of  our 
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soats,  that  they  know  not  the  words  of  our  lipa.  It  is  against 
reason  to  address  our  supplications  to  them  that  neither  under- 
stand ns  nor  discern  us:  Abraham  iaignorsnt  of  us,  and  Israel 
acknowledges  us  not,  Isa.  Ixiii.  16.  The  Jews  never  called 
upon  Abraham,  though  the  covenant  was  made  with  him  for 
the  whole  seed;  not  one  departed  saint  fo>  the  whole  four  thou- 
sand years  between  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  coming 
of  Christ,  was  ever  prayed  to  by  the  Israelites,  or  ever  imagined 
to  have  a  share  in  God's  omniscience;  so  that  to  pray  to  St. 
Peter,  St.  Paul,  much  less  to  St.  Roch,  St.  Swithin,  St.  Martin, 
St.  Francis,  &c.,is  such  a  superstition  that  has  no  footing  in  the 
Scripture. 

To  desire  the  prayers  of  the  living,  with  whom  we  have  a 
communion,  who  can  understand  and  grant  our  desires,  is 
founded  upon  a  mutual  charity;  but  to  implore  persons  that 
are  absent,  at  a  great  distance  from  us,  with  whom  we  have 
not,  nor  know  how  to  have  any  commerce,  supposes  them  in 
their  departure  to  have  put  off  humanity,  and  commenced  gods, 
and  endued  with  some  part  of  the  Divinity  to  understand  our 
petitions:  we  are  indeed  to  cherish  their  memories,  consider 
their  examples,  imitate  their  graces,  and  observe  their  doctrines ; 
we  are  to  follow  them  as  saints,  but  not  elevate  them  as  gods, 
in  ascribing  to  them  such  a  knowledge  which  is  only  the  neces- 
sary right  of  their  and  our  common  Creator.'  As  the  invoca- 
tion of  saints  mingles  them  with  Christ  in  the  exercise  of  his 
office,  so  it  sets  them  equal  with  God  in  the  throne  of  his  omnis- 
cience; as  if  they  had  as  mnch  credit  wilh  God,  as  Christ,  in  a 
way  of  mediation;  and  as  much  knowledge  of  men's  affairs,  as 
God  himself.  Omniscience  is  peculiar  to  God,  and  incommuni- 
cable to  any  creature;  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  and 
therefore  to  one  of  the  dioicest  acts  of  it,  namely,  prayer  and 
invocation.  To  direct  our  vows  and  petitions  to  any  else,  is  to 
invade  the  peculiarity  of  this  perfection  in  God,  and  to  rank 
some  creatures  in  a  partnership  with  him  in  it. 

This  attribute  is  injured  also  by  curiosity  of  knowledge; 
especially  of  future  things,  which  God  has  not  discovered  ia 
natural  causes,  or  supernatural  revelation.  It  is  a  common 
error  of  men's  spirits  to  aspire  to  know  what  God  would  have 
hiddeuj  and  to  pry  into  Divine  secrets;  and  many  men  are 
more  willing  to  remain  without  the  knowledge  of  those  things 
which  may  with  a  little  industry  be  attained,  than  be  divested 
of  the  curiosity  of  inquiring  into  those  things  which  are  above 
their  reach;  it  is  hence  that  some  have  laid  aside  the  study  of 
the  common  remedies  of  nature,  to  find  out  the  philosopher's 
stone;  which  scarce  any  yet  ever  attempted,  but  sunk  in  the 
enterprise.    From  this  inclination  to  know  the  most  abstruse 
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and  difficult  things  it  is,  that  the  hoirors  of  magic  and  the  vani- 
tiea  of  astrology  have  sprung,  whereby  men  have  thought  to 
find,  in  a  commerce  with  devils  and  the  jurisdictioa  of  the  stars, 
the  events  of  their  lives,  and  the  disposal  of  states  and  kiog- 
doms. '  Hence  also  arose  those  multitudes  of  ways  of  divina- 
tion invented  among  the  heathen,  and  practised  too  commonly 
in  these  ages  of  the  world.  This  is  an  invasion  of  God's  pre- 
rogative, to  whom  secret  things  belong:  "  Secret  things  belong 
unto  the  Lord  our  God,  but  those  things  which  are  revealed 
belong  unto  us  and  to  our  children,"  Deul.  xxix.  S9.  It  is  an 
intolerable  boldness  to  attempt  to  fathom  those,  the  knowledge 
whereof  God  has  reserved  to  himself,  and  to  search  that  wbidi 
God  will  have  to  surpass  our  understandings;  whereby  we 
more  truly  envy  God  a  knowledge  superior  to  our  own,  than 
we  in  Adam  imagined  that  he  envied  us.  Ambition  is  tha 
greaiest  cause  of  this,  ambition  to  be  accounted  some  great 
thing  among  men,  by  reason  of  a  knowledge  estranged  from 
the  common  mass  of  mankind;  but  more  especially  that  soar- 
ing pride  to  be  equal  with  God,  which  lurks  in  our  nature  ever 
since  the  fall  of  our  first  parents.  This  is  not  yet  laid  aside  by 
man,  though  it  was  the. first  thing  that  embroiled  the  worm 
widi  the  wrath  of  God.  Some  think  a  curiosity  of  kaowledge 
was  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  devils;  I  am  sure  it  was  the 
foil  of  Adam,  and  Is  yet  the  crime  of  his  posterity;  had  he  been 
contented  to  know  what  God  had  furnished  him  with,  neidiet 
he  nor  his  posterity  had  smarted  under  the  venom  of  the  ser- 
pent's breath. 

All  curious  and  bold  inquiries  into  things  not  revealed,  are 
an  attempt  upon  the  throqe  of  God,  and  are  both  sinful  and 
pernicious;  like  to  glaring  upon  the  sun,  when  instead  of  a 
greater  acuteness,  we  meet  with  blindness,  and  pay  too  dearly, 
by  our  ignorance  in  attempting  a  snperfiuoiis  knowledge.  As 
God's  knowledge  is  destined  to  the  government  of  the  world, 
so  should  ours  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  world,  and  not 
degenerate  into  vain  speculations. 

This  attribute  is  injured  by  swearing  by  creatures.  To  swear 
by  the  name  of  God,  in  a  righteous  cause,'  when  we  are  law- 
fully called  to  it  by  a  superior  power,  or  by  the  necessary  deci- 
sion of  some  controversy,  for  the  ends  of  charity  and  justice,  is 
.  an  act  of  religion,  and  a  part  of  worship,  founded  upon  aod 
directed  to  the  honour  of  this  attribute;  by  it  we  acknow- 
ledge the  glory  of  his  infallible  kuowledge  of  all  things;  but  to 
swear  by  false  gods,  or  by  any  creature,  is  blasphemous;  it 
sets  the  creature  in  the  place  of  God,  and  invests  it  with  that 
which  is  the  peculiar  honour  of  the  Divinity;  for  when  any 
swear  truly,  they  intend  the  invocation  of  an  infallibte  witness, 
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aDd  the  bringing  an  undoubted  testimoay  for  what  they  do 
assert.  While  any  therefore  swear  by  a  creature,  or  a  false 
god,  they  profess  that  that  creature,  ot  that  which  they  esteem 
to  be  a  god,  is  an  infallible  witness,  which  to  be,  is  the  right 
only  of  God;  they  attribute  to  the  creature  that  which  is  the 
property  of  God  alone,  to  know  the  heart,  and  to  be  a  witness 
whether  they  speak  true  or  no;  and  this  was  accounted  by  all 
nations  the  true  design  of  an  oath.  As  to  swear  falsely,  is  a 
I^ain  denial  of  the  all-knowledge  of  God ;  so  to  swear  by  any 
creature,  is  to  set  the  creature  upon  (he  throne  of  God,  in 
ascribing  that  perfection  tg  ■  the  creature  which  sovereignly 
belongs  to  the  Creator:  for  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  to  wit- 
ness to  the  trpth  of  the  heart,  but  of  him  that  is  the  Searcher  of 
hearts. 

We  sin  against  this  attribute  fay  censuriog  the  hearts  of 
others.  An  open  crime  indeed  falls  under  our  cognizance,  and 
therefore  under  our  judgment;  for  whatsoever  falls  under  the 
authority  of  man  to  be  punished,  falls  under  the  judgment  of 
man  to  be  censured,  as  an  act  contrary  to  the  law  of  God;  yet 
when  a  censure  is  built  upon  the  evil  of  the  act  which  is 
obvious  to  the  view,  if  we  take  a  step  further  to  judge  the 
heart  and  state,  we  leave  the  revealed  rule  of  the  law,  and 
ambitiously  erect  a  tribunal  equal  with  God's;  and  usurp  a 
judicial  power,  pertaining  only  to  the  supreme  Governor  of  the 
world;  and  consequently  pretend  to  be  possessed  of  this  per- 
fection of  omniscience,  which  is  necessary  to  render  him  capa- 
ble of  the  exercise  of  that  sovereign  authority.  For  it  is  in 
respect  of  his  dominion,  that  God  has  the  supreme  right  to 
judge,  and  in  respect  of  his  knowledge  that  he  has  an  incom- 
municable capacity  to  judge. 

In  an  action  that  is  doubtful,  the  good  or  evil  whereof  de- 
pends only  upon  God's  determination,  and  wherein  much  of 
the  judgment  depends  upon  the  discerning  the  intention  of  the 
agent,  we  cannot  judge  any  man  without  a  manifest  invasion 
of  God's  peculiar  right:  such  actions  are  to  be  tried  by  God's 
knowledge,  not  by  our  surmises;  God  only  is  the  Master  in 
such  cases,  to  whom  a  person  stands  or  falls,  Rom.  ziv,  4. 
Till  the  true  principle  and  ends  of  an  action  be  known  by 
the  confession  of  the  party  acting  it,  a  tnie  judgment  of  it, 
is  not  in  our  power.  Principles  and  ends  lie  deep  and  hid 
from  us;  and  it  is  intolerable  pride  to  pretend  to  have  a  joint 
key  with  God  to  open  that  cabinet  which  he  has  reserved  to 
himself. 

Besides  the  violation  of  the  rule  of  charity  in  misconstruing 
actions  which  may  be  great,  and  generous  in  their  root  and 
principle,  we  invade  God's  right,  as  if  our  ungrounded  imagi- 
nations and  conjectures  were  in  joint  commission  with  this 
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sorereiga  perfection;  and  thereby  ve  become  nsurping  judges 
of  evil  thoughts,  James  ii.  4.  It  is  therefore  a  boldness  worthy 
to  be  punished  by  the  judge,  to  assume  to  ourselves  the  capa- 
city and  authoriiy  of  him,  who  is  the  only  Judge.  For  as  the 
execution  of  the  Divine  law,  for  the  inward  violation  of  it, 
belongs  only  to  God,  so  is  the  right  of  judging  a  prerogative 
belonging  only  to  his  omniscience;  his  right  is  therefore  in- 
vaded, if  we  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  it.  This  humour  of 
men  the  apostle  checks,  when  he  says,  "  He  that  judgelh  me 
is  the  Lord.  Therefore  judge  nothing  before  the  time,  until 
the  Lord  come,  who  will — manifest  the  counsels  of  all  hearts," 
1  Cor.  iv.  4,  5.  It  is  not  the  time  yet  for  God  to  erect  the  tri- 
bunal for  the  trial  of  men's  hearts,  and  the  principles  of  theic 
actions;  he  has  reserved  the  glorious  discovery  of  this  altribute 
for  another  season ;  we  must  not  therefore  presume  to  judge  of 
the  counsels  of  men's  hearts,  till  God  has  revealed  them  by 
opening  the  treasuries  of  his  own  knowledge. 

Much  less  are  we  to  judge  any  man's  final  condilioD. 
Manasseh  may  sacrifice  to  devils,  and  unconverted  Paul  tear 
the  church  in  pieces;  but  God  had  mercy  on  them  and  called 
them.  The  action  may  be  censured,  not  the  state,  for  we 
know  not  whom  God  may  call.  In  censuring  men  we  may 
doubly  imitate  the  devil,  in  a  false  accusation  of  the  btethieu, 
as  well  as  in  an  ambitious  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  God. 

This  perfection  is  injured,  by  presuming  upon  it,  or  making 
an  ill  use  of  it.  As  in  the  neglect  of  prayer  for  the  supply  of 
men's  wants,  because  God  knows  them  already;  so  that  that 
which  is  an  encouragement  to  prayer,  they  make  the  reason  of 
restraining  it  before  God.  Prayer  is  not  to  administer  know- 
ledge to  God,  but  to  acknowledge  this  admirable  perfection  of 
the  Divine  nature.  If  God  did  not  know,  there  were  indeed 
no  use  of  prayer;  it  would  be  as  vain  a  thing  to  send  up  our 
prayers  to  heaven,  as  to  implore  (he  senseless  statue  or  pidure 
of  a  prince  for  a  protection.  We  pray  because  God  know*; 
for  though  he  know  our  wants  with  a  knowledge  of  vision,  yet 
he  wilt  not  know  them  with  a  knowledge  of  supply  till  he  be 
sought  unto,  Matt.  vi.  33,  33;  vii.  11.  All  the  excellencies  of 
God  are  ground  of  adoration;  and  thiaezcellency  is  the. ground 
of  that  part  of  worship  we  call  prayer.  If  God  be  to  be  wor- 
shipped, he  is  to  be  called  upon;  invocation  of  his  name  in  our 
necessities  is  a  chief  act  of  worship;  whence  the  temple,  (be 
place  of  solemn  worship,  was  not  called  the  house  of  sacrifice, 
but  the  house  of  prayer. 

Prayer  was  not  appointed  for  God's  information,  as  if  he 
were  ignorant,  but  for  the  expression  of  our  desires ;  not  to  fur- 
nish him  with  a  knowledge  of  what  we  want,  but  to  manifest 
to  him  by  some  rational  sign  convenient  to  our  nature,  our 
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seosa  of  that  want,  which  he  knows  by  himself.  So  that  prayer 
is  not  designed  to  acquaint  God  with  our  wants,  but  to  express 
the  desire  of  a  remedy  of  our  wants.  God  knows  our  wants, 
but  has  not  made  promises  barely  to  our  wants,  but  to  our  ask- 
ing;  that  his  omniscience  in  hearing,  as  well  as  his  sufficiency 
in  supplying,  may  have  a  sensible  honour  in  our  acknowledg- 
ments and  receipts.  It  is  therefore  as  ill  use  of  this  excellency 
of  God,  to  neglect  prayer  to  him  as  needless,  because  he  knows 
already. 

This  perfection  of  God  is  wronged,  by  a  practical  denial  of 
it.  It  is  the  language  of  every  sin,  end  so  God  takes  it  when 
he  comes  to  reckon  with  men  for  their  impieties.  Upon  this 
he  charges  the  greatness  of  the  iniquity  of  Israel,  the  overflow- 
ing of  blood  in  the  land,  and  the  perverseness  of  the  city} 
"  They  say,  The  Lord  hath  forsaken  the  earth,  and  the  Lord 
seeth  not,"  Ezek.  iz.  9;  they  deny  his  eyes  to  see,  and  his  re- 
solution to  punish. 

It  will  appear  also,  in  forbearing  sin  from  a  sense  of  man's 
knowledge,  not  of  God's.  Open  impieties  are  refrained  from  be- 
cause of  the  eye  of  man ;  but  secret  sins  are  not  checked  becatise 
of  the  eye  of  Ood.  Wickedness  is  committed  in  darkness,  that 
is  restrained  in  light;  as  if  darkness  were  as  great  a  clog  to 
God's  eyes  as  it  is  to  ours;  as  though  his  eyes  were  muffled 
with  the  curtains  of  the  night,  Job  xxii.  14.  This  it  is  likely 
was  at  the  root  of  Jonah's  flight;  he  might  hare  some  secret 
thought,  that  his  Master's  eye  could  not  follow  him,  as  though 
the  close  hatches  of  a  ship  could  secure  him  from  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the  ship  could  from  the 
dashing  of  the  waves.  What  lies  most  upon  the  conscience 
when  it  is  graciously  wounded, is  least  regarded,  or  contemned 
when  it  is  basely  ioctiDed.  David's  heart  smote  him  not  only 
for  his  sin  in  the  gross,  but  as  particularly  circumstantiated  by 
the  commission  of  it  in  the  sight  of  God;  "  Against  thee,  thee 
only  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight,"  Psal.  li.  4. 
None  knew  the  reason  of  Uriah's  death  but  myself,  and  be' 
cause  others  knew  it  not,  I  neglected  any  regard  to  this  Divine 
eye.  When  Jacob's  sons  used  their  brother  Joseph  so  bar- 
barously, they  took  care  to  hide  it  from  their  father;  but  cast 
away  all  thoughts  of  God,  from  whom  it  could  not  be  con- 
cealed. 

Does  not  the  presence  of  a  child  bridle  a  man  from  the  act 
of  a  longed  for  sin,  when  the  eye  of  God  is  of  no  force  to 
restrain  him?  As  if  God's  knowledge  were  of  less  value  than 
the  sight  of  a  little  boy  or  girl ;  as  if  a  child  only  could  see,  and 
God  were  blind.  He  that  will  forbear  an  unworthy  action  for 
feat  of  an  informer,  will  not  forbear  it  for  Ood;  as  if  God's 
omniscience  were  not  as  full  an  intelligencer  to  him,  as  man 
Vol.  I.— 69 
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can  be  an  informer  to  a  magistrate.  As  we  acknowledge  the 
power  of  raen  seeing  os,  when  we  are  ashamed  to  commit  a 
filthy  action  in  iheir  vlew}  so  we  discredit  the  power  of  God 
seeing  ua,  when  we  regard  not  what  we  do  before  the  light  of 
his  eyes.  Secret  sins  are  more  against  God  than  open;  open 
sins  are  against  the  law,  secret  sins  are  against  the  law,  and 
this  prime  perfection  of  his  naiure.  The  majesty  of  God  is  not 
only  violated,  but  the  omniscience  of  God  disowned,  who  ii 
the  only  witness ;  we  must,  in  all  of  them,  either  imagine  hion 
to  be  without  eyes  to  behold  ns,  or  without  an  arm  of  justice 
to  punish  us.  And  oflen  it  is,  I  believe,  in  such  cases,  tbai  if 
any  (houghls  of  God's  knowledge  strike  upon  men,  ihey 
quickly  damp  them,  lest  they  should  begin  to  know  what  they 
fear,  and  fear  that  they  might  not  eat  their  pleasant  sinful 


It  appears,  in  partial  confessions  of  sin  before  God.  As  by 
a  free,  full,  and  ingenuous  confession,  we  offer  a  due  glory  to 
this  atiribute;  ao  bya  feigned  and  curtailed  confession  we  deny 
him  the  honour  of  it.  For  though  by  any  confession  we  la 
part  own  him  to  be  a  Sovereign  and  Judge,  yet  by  a  half  and 
pared  acknowledgment,  we  own  him  to  be  no  more  than  a 
human  and  ignorant  one.  Achan's  full  confession  gave  Ood 
the  glory  of  his  omniscience,  manifested  in  the  discovery  of  his 
secret  crime.  "And  Joshua  said  unto  Achan,  My  son,  give, I 
pray  thee,  glory  to  the  Loid  God  of  Israel,  and  make  confes- 
sion unto  him,"  Josh.  vii.  19.  And  so,  Psal.  1.  83,  "Whoso 
offereth  praise  glorifielh  me;"  or  confession,  as  the  word  sigoi- 
fies,  in  which  sense  I  would  rather  take  it,  referring  to  this 
attribute;  which  God  seems  to  tax  sinners  with  the  denial  of, 
ver.  81,  telling  them  that  he  would  open  the  recorda  of  their 
sins  before  them,  and  indict  them  particularly  for  every  one. 
If  therefore  you  would  glorify  this  attribute,  which  shall  oae 
day  break  open  your  consciences,  offer  to  me  a  sincere  confes- 
sion. When  David  speaks  of  the  happiness  of  a  pardoned 
man,  Psal.  xxxii.  1,  2,  he  adds,  ■  in  "  whose  spirit  there  is  no 
guile;"  not  meaning  a  sincerity  in  general,  but  that  ingenuons- 
ness  in  confessing.  To  excuse  or  extenuate  sin,  is  to  deny  God 
the  knowledge  of  the  depths  of  our  deceitful  hearts.  When 
we  will  mince  it  rather  than  aggravate  it,  and  lay  it  upon  the 
inducements  of  others,  when  it  was  the  free  act  of  our  own 
wills,  study  shifts  to  deceive  our  Judge — this  is  to  speak  lies  of 
him,  as  the  expression  is,  Hos.  vii,  13;  as  though  he  were  a 
God  easy  to  be  cheated,  and  knew  no  more  than  we  are  willing 
to  declare.  What  did  Saul's  transferring  his  sin  from  himself 
to  the  people,  1  Sam.  xv.  15,  but  charge  God  with  a  defect  in 
this  attribute  ?     When  man  could  not  be  like  God  In  his  know- 


■  Camerot  p.  80.  coL  1. 
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ledge,  he  would  fancy  a  Ood  like  Co  him  in  his  ignorance;  and 
imagine  a  possibility  of  hiding  himself  from  his  knowledge: 
and  all  men  tread  more  or  less  in  their  father's  steps,  and  are 
fruitful  to  devise  distinctions  to  disguise  errors  in  doctrine,  and 
excuses  to  palliate  errors  in  practice.  This  crime  Job  removes 
from  himself,  when  he  speaks  of  several  acts  of  his  sincerity; 
"If  I  covered  my  transgressions  as  Adam,  by  hiding  mine 
iniquity  in  my  bosom,"  Job.  xxxi.  33.  I  hid  not  any  of  my 
sins  in  my  own  conscience,  but  acknowledged  God  a  witness 
to  them,  and  gave  him  the  glory  of  his  knowledge  by  a  free 
confession.  I  did  not  conceal  it  from  God  as  Adam  did,  or  as 
men  ordinarily  do;  as  if  God  could  understand  no  more  of  their 
secret  crimes  than  they  will  let  hira  and  had  no  more  sense  of 
their  faults  than  they  would  furnish  him  with.  As  the  first 
rise  of  confession  is  the  owning,  of  this  attribute ;  (for  the  jus- 
tice of  God  would  not  scare  men,  nor  the  holiness  of  God  awe 
them,  without  a  sense  of  bis  knowledge  of  their  iniquities;)  so 
to  drop  out  some  fragments  of  confession,  discover  some  sins, 
and  conceal  others,  is  a  plain  denial  of  the  extensiveness  of  the 
Divine  knowledge- 
It  is  discovered,  by  putting  God  off  with  an  outside  worship. 
Men  are  often  flatterers  of  God,  and  think  to  bend  him  by  for- 
mal flattering  devotions,  without  the  concurrence  of  their  hearts ; 
as  though  he  could  not  pierce  into  the  darkness  of  the  mind, 
but  did  as  little  know  us  as  one  man  knows  another.  There 
are  stich  things  as  feigned  lips,  Psal.  xvii.  1 ;  a  contradiction 
between  the  heart  and  the  tongue,  a  clamour  in  the  voice,  and 
scoffing  in  the  adul;  a  crying  to  God,  thou  art  "my  Father,  the 
guide  of  my  youth,"  and  yet  speaking  and  doing  evil  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power,  Jer.  iii.  4, 5.  As  if  God  could  be  imposed 
upon  by  fawning  pretences:  and,  like  old  Isaac,  take  Jacob  for 
Esau,  and  be  cozened  by  the  smell  of  bis  garments ;  as  if  he 
could  not  discern  the  negro  heart  under  an  angel's  garb.  Thus 
Ephraim,  the  ten  tribes,  apostatized  from  the  true  religion, 
would  go  with  their  flocks  and  their  herds  to  seek  the  Lord, 
Hoe.  T.  6,  would  sacrifice  multitudes  of  sheep  and  heifers, 
which  was  (he  main  outside  of  the  Jewish  religion;  only  with 
their  flocks  and  their  herds,  not  with  their  hearts,  with  those 
inward  qualifications  of  deep  humiliation  and  repentance  for 
sin:  as  though  outside  appearances  limited  God's  observation, 
whereas  God  had  told  them  before,  that  he  knew  Ephraim,  and 
Israel  was  not  hid  from  him,  ver.  3.  Thus  to  do  is  to  put  a 
cheat  upon  God,  and  think  to  blind  his  all-seeing  eye;  and 
therefore  it  is  called  deceit,  Psal.  Ixxviii.  38.  "  They  did  flatter 
him  with  their  mouth :"  the  word  signifies  to  deceive,  as  welt 
as  to  flatter:  not  that  they  or  any  else  can  deceive  God,  but  it 
implies  an  endeavour  to  deceive  him,  by  a  few  dissembling 
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words  and  gestures,  or  an  imagination  that  God  was  satisfied 
tiriih  bare  professions,  and  would  not  concern  himself  in  a  fur- 
ther inquisition.  This  is  an  unworthy  conceit  of  God,  to  fancy 
that  we  can  satisfy  for  inward  sins,  and  avert  approaching  judg- 
ments, by  external  offerings,  by  a  loud  roice  nrith  a  false  heart, 
as  if  God  (like  children)  would  be  pleased  with  the  ghttering 
of  an  empty  shell,  or  the  rattling  of  stones,  the  chinking  of 
money,a  mere  voice  and  crying,  without  inward  frames  and 
intentions  of  service. 

Once  more,  in  cherishing  multitudes  of  evil  thoughts.  No 
man  but  would  blush  for  shame,  if  the  base,  impure,  sloveoly 
thoughts,  either  in  or  out  of  duties  of  worship,  were  visible  to 
the  understanding  of  man :  how  diligent  would  he  be  to  curb 
his  luxuriant  and  unworthy  fencies,  as  welt  as  bite  in  his  words! 
But  when  we  give  the  reins  to  the  motions  of  our  hearts,  and 
suffer  them  to  run  at  random  without  a  curb,  it  is  an  evidence  . 
we  are  not  concerned  for  their  falling  under  the  notice  of  the 
eye  of  God:  and  it  argues  a  very  weak  belief  of  this  jjerfection, 
or  scarce  any  belief  at  all.  Who  can  think  any  man's  heart 
possessed  with  a  seuSe  of  this  infinite  excellency,  that  suffers  hit 
mind,  in  his  meditatittn  onGod,  to  wander  into  every  sty,  and 
be  picking  up  stones  ifppna  dunghill?  What  does  it  infimatc^ 
but  that  those  thoughts  are  as  invisible,  or  inaudible  to  God,  u 
they  are  to  men  without  the  garments  of  words?  When  a 
man  thinks  of  obscene  things,  his  own  natural  notions,  if 
revived,  would  tell  him,  that  God  discerns  what  he  thinks,  ibtt 
the  depths  of  his  heart  are  open  to  him.'  And  the  voice  of  Uiose 
notions  is,  deface  those  vain  Imaginations  oirt  of  your  minds. 
But  what  is  done  ?  Men  cast  away  rational  light,  muster  up 
conceits,  that  God  sees  them  not,  knows  them  not,  and  so  siu 
into  the  puddle  of  their  sordid  imaginations,  as  though  they 
remained  in  darkness  to  God. 

I  might  further  instance. 

In  omission  of  prayer,  which  arises  sometimes  from  a  flat 
atheism.  Who  will  call  upon  a  God,  that  believes  no  such 
being  ?  Or  from  partial  atheism,  either  a  denial  of  God's  soffi- 
ciency  to  help,  or  of  his  omniscience  to  know,  as  if  God  were 
like  the  statue  of  Jupiter  in  Crete,  framed  without  ears. 

And  in  the  hypocritical  pretences  of  men,  to  exempt  them 
from  the  service  God  calls  them  to;  when  men  pretend  one 
thing,  and  intend  another.  This  lurks  in  the  veins  sometiiDes 
of  the  best  men;  sometimes  it  arises  from  a  fear  of  man;  wh<m 
men  are  more  afraid  of  the  power  of  man,  than  of  dissembliikg 
with  the  Almighty.  It  will  pretend  a  virtue  to  cover  a  secret 
wile;  and  choose  the  tongue  of  the  crafty,  as  the  expressicui  in 
Job  is,  ch.  XV.  5. 

■  Dreid  Nicetu.  Lib.  3.  cap.  10.  p.  357, 
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The  case  is  plain  in  Moses,  who,  when  ordered  to  undertake 
an  eminent  senriee,  pretends  a  want  of  eloquence,  and  an  un- 
ungrateful  slowness  of  speech,  Exod.  ir.  10.  This  generous 
soul,  that  before  was  not  afraid  to  discover  himself  in  the  midst 
of  Egypt  for  bis  countrymen,  answers  sneakingly  to  God,  and 
would  veil  his  carnal  fear  with  a  pretence  of  insufficiency  and 
humility;  "  Who  am  I,  that  I  should  go  unto  Pharaoh  ?"  Kxod. 
iii.  1 1.  He  could  uot  well  allege  an  inability  to  go  (0  Pharaoh, 
since  he  had  had  an  education  in  the  Egyptian  learning,  which 
rendered  him  capable  to  appear  at  court.  God  at  last  uncases 
him,  and  shows  it  all  10  be  a  dissimulation,  and  whatsoever  was 
the  pretence,  fear  lay  at  the  bottom;  he  was  afraid  of  his  life 
upon  his  appearance  before  Pharaoh,  from  whose  face  he  had 
fled  upon  the  slaying  the  Egyptian,  which  God  intimates  to 
him:  "  Go,  return  into  Egypt:  for  all  the  men  are  dead  which 
BQUght  thy  life,"  Exod.  iv.  19.  What  does  this  carriage  speak, 
but  as  if  God's  eye  were  not  upon  our  inward  parts,  as  though 
we  could  lock  him  out  of  our  hearts,  that  cannot  be  shut  out 
from  any  creek  of  the  hearts  of  men  and  angels. 

Use  (3.)  The  second  use  is  of  comfort  It  is  a  ground  of 
great  comfort  under  the  present  dispensation  wherein  we  are; 
we  have  heard  the  doctrinal  part,  and  God  has  given  us  the 
experimental  part  of  it  in  his  special  providence  this  day,  upon 
the  stage  of  the  world.'  And  blessed  be  God  that  he  has  given 
us  a  ground  of  comfort,  without  going  out  of  our  ordinary 
course  to  fetch  it,  whereby  it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  of  God's 
ordering  for  us. 

[1.]  It  is  a  comfort  in  all  the  clandestine  contrivances  of  men 
against  the  church.  His  eyes  pierce  as  far  as  the  depths  of 
hell;  not  one  of  his  church's  adversaries  lies  in  a  mist,  all  are 
as  plain  as  the  stars  which  he  numbers:  "  Mine  adversaries  are 
all  before  thee,"  Psal,  liix.  19,  more  exactly  known  to  thee, 
than  I  can  recount  them.  It  is  a  prophecy  of  Christ,  wherein 
Christ  is  brought  in  speaking  to  God,  of  his  own  and  the 
church's  enemies.  He  comforts  himself  with  this  that  God  has 
hb  eye  upon  every  particular  person  among  his  adversaries: 
he  knows  where  tliey  repose  themselves,  when  they  go  out  to 
consult,  and  when  Uiey  come  in  with  their  resolves:  he  dis- 
cerns all  the  rage  that  spirits  their  hearts,  in  what  corner  it 
lurks,  how  it  acts;  all  the  disorders,  motions  of  it,  and  every 
object  of  that  rage;  he  cannot  be  deceived  by  the  closest  and 
subtlest  person.  Thus  God  speaks  concerning  Sennacherib 
and  his  host  against  Jerusalem.  After  he  had  spoken  of  the 
forming  of  his  church,  and  the  weakness  of  it,  he  adds,  "  But 
I  know  thy  abode,  and  thy  going  out,  and  thy  coming  in,  and 
thy  rage  against  me.  Because  thy  rage  against  me,  and  thy 
'  Not.  1678,  when  the  popUhpIotWM  diicovend. 
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tumult  is  come  up  into  mine  ears,  therefore  vill  I  put  my  hook 
into  thy  nose,  and  my  bridle'into  thy  iips,  and  I  will  lurir  the* 
back,"  Isa.  xxxvii.  28,  29,  &c.  He  knows  ail  the  methods  of 
the  connsels,  the  stages  they  had  laid,  the  manner  of  executjoa 
of  their  designs,  all  the  ways  whither  they  turned  themselves, 
and  would  use  them  no  better  than  men  do  devouring  fish  and 
untamed  beasts,  with  a  hook  in  the  nose  and  a  bridle  in  the 
mouth.  Those  statesmen  in  Isa.  xxix.  15,  thought  their  con- 
trivances too  deep  for  God  to  fathom,  aud  too  close  for  God  to 
frustrate;  they  "  seek  deep  to  hide  their  counsel  from  the  Lord: 
surely  your  turning  of  things  upside  down  shall  be  esteemed 
as  the  potter's  clay,"  of  no  more  force  and  undeTstaoding  than 
a  potter's  vessel,  which  understands  not  its  owa  form  wrought 
by  the  artificer,  nor  the  use  it  is  put  to  by  the  buyer  and  poa- 
sessor;  or  shall  be  esteemed  as  a  potter's  vessel,  that  can  be  as 
easily  flung  back  into  the  mass  from  whence  it  was  taken,  as 
preserved  in  the  figure  it  is  now  endued  with.  No  secret  de- 
signer is  shrouded  from  God's  sight,  or  can  be  shrouded  from 
God's  arm;  he  understands  the  venom  of  their  hearts  belter 
than  we  can  feel  it,  and  discovers  their  inward  fury  more  plain- 
ly than  we  can  see  the  sting  or  teeth  of  a  viper  when  they  are 
opened  for  mischief;  and  to  what  purpose  does  God  know  and 
see  them,  but  in  order  to  deliver  his  people  from  them  in  his 
own  due  time?  "  I  know  their  sorrows,  and  I  am  come  down 
to  deliver  them,"  Exod.  iii.  7,  8.  The  walls  of  Jerusalem  are 
continually  before  him,  he  knows  therefore  all  that  would  un- 
dermine and  demolish  them;  none  can  hurt  Zion  by  any  igno- 
rance or  inadvertence  in  God. 

It  is  observable,  that  our  Saviour  assuming  to  himself  a  dif- 
ferent title  in  every  epistle  to  the  seven  churches,  does  particu- 
larly ascribe  to  himself  this  of  knowledge  and  wrath  in  that  to 
Thyatira,  an  emblem  or  description  of  the  Romish  state:  "And 
unto  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Thyatira  write,  These  things 
saith  the  Son  of  God,  who  hath  his  eyes  like  unto  a  flame  of 
fire,  and  his  feet  like  fine  brass,'  Rev.  ii.  18.  His  eyes,  like  a 
flame  of  fire,  are  of  a  piercing  nature,  insinuating  themselves 
into  all  the  pores  and  parts  of  the  body  ihey  encounter;  and 
his  feet  like  brass  to  crush  them  with,  is  explained,  ver.  83. 
"I  will  kill  her  children  with  death;  and  all  the  churches  shall 
know  that  I  am  he  which  searcheih  the  reins  and  the  hearts: 
and  I  will  give  unto  every  one  of  you  according  to  your  works." 
He  knows  every  design  of  the  Romish  party,  designed  by  ihat 
church  of  Thyatira. '  Jezebel,  there,  signifies  a  whorish  church, 
such  a  church  as  shall  act  as  Jezebel,  Ahab's  wife,  who  was 

'  For  the  evidence  of  it,  I  refcr  you  to  Dr.  Mora'i  Eipoaitioa  of  the  Sbtmi 
Churches,  worthy  every  learned  and  underrtanding  man's  reading',  and  of  every 
•obei  RomtuuBt. 
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Dot  only  a  worshipper  of  idols,  but  propagated  idolatry  ia 
Israel,  slev  the  prophets,  persecuted  Elijah,  miirdered  Nabolh, 
the  oame  whereof  signifies  prophecy,  seized  upoa  his  posses' 
sion.  And  if  it  be  said  that — this  church  was  commended  for 
her  works,  faith,  palience,  ver.  19;  it  ia  true  Rome  did  at  hrst 
strongly  profess  Christianity,  and  maintained  the  interest  of  it, 
but  afterwards  felt  into  the  practice  of  Jezebel,  and  commitled 
spiritual  adultery.  And  is  she  to  be  owned  for  a  wife,  that  now 
plays  the  harlot,  because  she  was  honest  and  modest  at  her  first 
marriage?*  And  though  she  shall  be  destroyed,  yet  not  speedi- 
ly:  "  I  will  cast  her  into  a  bed,"  ver.  22,  seems  to  intimate  the 
destruction  of  Jezebel  not  to  be  at  once  and  speedily,  but  in  a 
lingering  way,  and  by  degrees,  as  sickness  consumes  a  body. 

[2.]  This  perfection  of  God  fits  him  to  be  a  special  object  of 
trust.  If  he  were  forgetful,  what  comfort  could  we  have  in  any 
promise?  How  could  we  depend  upon  him,  if  he  were  ignorant 
of  our  state?  His  compassions  to  pity  us,  his  readiness  to  relieve 
us,  his  power  to  protect  and  assist  us,  would  be  insignificant, 
without  his  omniscience  to  inform  his  goodness,  and  direct  the 
arm  of  his  power.  This  perfection  is  as  it  were  God's  office  of 
intelligence.  As  you  go  to  your  memorandum  book  to  know 
what  you  are  to  do;  so  does  God  to  his  omniscience.  Thisper- 
feciion  is  God's  eye,  10  acquaint  him  with  the  necessities  of  his 
church,  and  directs  all  his  other  attributes  in  their  exercise  for 
and  about  his  people.  You  may  depend  upon  his  mercy  that  has 
promised,  and  upon  his  truth  to  perform,  upon  his  sufficiency  to 
supply  you,  and  his  goodness  to  relieve  yon,  and  his  righteous- 
ness to  reward  you,  because  he  has  an  infinite  understanding 
to  know  you  and  your  wants,  you  and  your  services.  And 
without  this  knowledge  of  his,  no  comfort  could  be  drawn  from 
any  other  perfection ;  none  of  them  conid  be  a  sure  nail  to  hang 
our  hopes  and  confidence  upon.  This  isthat  the  church  always 
celebrated:  "He  hath  remembered  his  covenant  for  ever,  and 
the  word  which  he  hath  commanded  to  a  thousand  genera- 
tions," Psal.  cv.  7i  and  "He  remembered  his  holy  promise," 
ver.  42 ;  and, "  Heremembered  for  them  his  covenant,"  Psal.  cvi, 
45.  He  remembers  and  understands  his  covenant;  therefore 
his  promise,  to  perform  it;  and  therefore  our  wants,  to  supply 
them. 

[3.]  And  the  rather,  because  God  knows  the  persons  of  all 
his  own.  He  has  in  his  infinite  understanding,  the  exact  num- 
ber of  all  the  individual  persons  that  belong  to  him;  "The  Lord 
knowelh  them  that  are  his,"  2  Tim.  ii.  Id.  He  knows  all 
things,  because  he  has  created  them;  and  he  knows  his  people, 
because  he  has  not  only  made  them,  but  also  chosen  them.  He 
could  no  more  choose  he  knew  not  what,  than  he  could  create 
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he  knew  not  what:  he  knows  them  under  a  doable  title;  of 
creation,  as  creatures,  in  the  common  mass  of  creation;  as  new 
creatures,  by  a  particular  act  of  separation.  He  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  them  in  time,  whom  he  foreknew  from  eternity:  his 
knowledge  in  time  is  the  same  he  had  from  eternity.  He  fore- 
knew them  that  he  had  intended  lo  give  the  grace  of  faith  unto; 
and  he  knows  them  after  they  believe,  because  he  knows  bit 
own  act  in  bestowing  grace  upon  them,  and  his  own  mark  and 
seal  wherewith  he  has  stamped  them.  No  doubt  but  he  that 
calls  (he  stars  of  heaven  by  their  names,  Psal.  cxlvii.  4,  knows 
the  number  of  those  living  stars  that  sparkle  in  the  firmameot 
of  his  church.  He  cannot  be  ignorant  of  their  persons,  when 
he  numbers  the  hairs  of  their  heads,  and  has  registered  their 
names  in  the  book  of  life.  As  he  only  had  an  infinite  metcjr  to 
make  the  choice;  so  he  only  has  an  infinite  understanding  lo 
comprehend  their  persons.  We  only  know  the  elect  of  God  by 
a  moral  assurance  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  when  the  conver- 
sation of  men  is  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Crod.  We  have 
not  an  infallible  knowledge  of  them,  we  may  be  often  mistaken^ 
Judas,  a  devil,  may  be  judged  by  man  for  a  saint,  till  he  be 
stripped  of  his  disguise.  God  only  has  an  infallible  knowledge 
of  them;  he  knows  his  own  records,  and  the  counterparts  in  ths 
hearts  of  his  people;  none  can  counterfeit  his  seal,  nor  can  any 
raze  it  out.  When  the  church  is  either  scattered,  like  dust,  by 
persecution,  or  overgrown  with  superstition  and  idolatry,  that 
there  is  scarce  any  grain  of  true  religion  appearing,  as  in  the 
time  of  Elijah,  who  complamed  that  he  was  left  alone,  as  if  the 
church  had  been  rooted  out  of  that  corner  of  the  world; '  yet 
God  knew  that  he  had  a  number  fed  in  a  cave,  and  bad  reserved 
seven  thousand  men  that  had  preserved  the  purity  of  his  woi- 
ship,  and  not  bowed  their  knee  to  Baal,  I  Kings  ziz.  14.  18. 
Christ  knew  his  sheep,  as  well  as  he  is  known  of  them;  yea, 
better  than  they  can  know  him,  John  z.  14.  History  acquaints 
us,  that  Cyrus  had  so  vast  a  memory,  that  he  knew  the  naote 
of  every  particular  soldier  in  his  army,  which  consisted  of  divets 
nations:  shall  it  be  too  hard  for  an  infinite  understanding  to 
know  every  one  of  that  host  that  march  under  his  banners! 
may  he  not  as  well  know  them, as  know  the  number,  qualitieiv 
influences  of  those  stars  which  lie  concealed  from  our  eye,  as 
well  as  those  that  are  visible  to  our  sense?  Yes,  he  knows  them, 
as  a  general  to  employ  them,  as  a  shepherd  to  preserve  them: 
he  knows  them  in  the  world  to  guard  them,  aud  he  knows  ihent 
when  they  are  out  of  the  world  to  gather  them,  and  cull  out 
their  bodies,  though  wrapped  up  in  a  cloud  of  the  pulrifiedcai- 
casses  of  the  wicked.  As  he  knew  them  from  all  eternity  to 
elect  them,  so  he  knows  them  in  time  to  clothe  their  person 
'  Tuiretin'i  8«rniDiu,  p.  369. 
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with  righteousness,  to  protect  their  persons  in  calamitjr  accord- 
ing to  his  good  pleasure,  and  at  last  to  raise  and  reward  them 
accoidiog  to  his  promise. 

[4.]  We  may  take  comfort  from  hence,  that  our  sincerity 
cannot  be  unknown  to  an  infinite  understanding.  Not  a  way 
of  the  righteous  is  concealed  from  him,  and  therefore  ihey  shall 
stand  in  judgment  before  him:  "The  Lord  knoweth  the  way 
of  the  righteous,"  Psal.  i.  6;  he  knows  them  to  observe  them, 
and  he  knows  them  to  reward  them.  How  comfortable  is  it 
to  appeal  to  this  attribute  of  God  for  our  integrity,  with  Heze- 
kiah,  "  0  Lord,  remember  now  how  I  have  walked  before  ihee 
in  truth  and  with  a  perfect  heart,"  2  Kings  xx.  3.  Christ  him- 
self is  brought  in  this  prophetical  psalm  drawing  out  the  com- 
fort of  this  attribute,  "  I  have  not  refrained  my  lips,  0  Lord, 
thou  knowest,"  Psal.  zl.  9;  meaning  his  faithfulness  in  declar- 
ing the  righteousness  of  God.  Job  follows  the  same  steps, 
**  Also  now,  behold,  my  witness  is  in  heaven,  and  my  record  is 
OD  high,"  Job  xvi.  19.  My  innocence  has  the  testimony  of 
men,  but  my  greatest  support  is  in  the  records  of  Ood.  Also 
now,  or  besides  the  testimony  of  my  own  heart,  I  have  another 
witness  in  heaven  that  knows  the  heart,  and  can  only  judge  of 
the  principles  of  my  actions,  and  clear  me  from  the  scorn  of  my 
friends,  and  the  accusations  of  men,  with  a  Justification  of  my 
iimocence.  Me  repeats  it  twice,  to  take  the  greater  comfort  in 
it  Ood  knows,  that  we  do  that  in  the  simplicity  of  our  hearts, 
which  may  be  judged  by  men  to  be  done  for  unworthy  and 
sordid  ends:  he  knows  not  only  the  outward  action,  but  the 
inward  affection:  and  praises  that  which  men  often  dispraise; 
and  writes  down  that  with  "Euge,""Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant,"  which  men  daub  with  their  severest  censures, 
Rom.  ii.  29.  How  refreshing  is  it  to  consider,  that  God  never 
mistakes  the  appearance  for  reality,  nor  is  led  by  the  judgment 
of  man!  He  sits  in  heaven,  and  laughs  at  their  follies  and  cen- 
sures. If  God  had  no  sounder  and  no  more  piercing  a  judg- 
ment than  man,  woe  be  to  the  sincerest  souls  that  are  often 
judged  hypocrites  by  some.  What  a  happiness  is  it  for  integrity 
to  have  a  judge  of  infinite  understanding,  who  will  one  day 
wipe  off  the  dirt  of  worldly  reproaches! 

Again,  Ood  knows  the  least  dram  of  grace  and  righteousness 
in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  though  but  as  a  smoking  flax,  eras 
the  least  particle  of  a  saving  conviction.  Matt.  xii.  SO:  and 
knows  it  so  as  to  cherish  it;  he  knows  that  work  he  has  begun, 
and  never  has  his  eye  off  from  it  to  abandon  it. 

[5.]  The  consideration  of  this  excellent  perfection  in  God 

may  comfort  ua  in  our  secret  prayers,  sighs,  and  works.     If 

God  were  not  of  infinite  understanding,  to  pierce  into  the  heart, 

what  comfort  has  a  poor  creature,  that  has  a  scantiness  of  ex- 

Vol.  I.— 70 
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presrion,  but  a  heart  io  a  flame?    If  Ood  did  not  tukdentaod 

the  heart,  faith  and  prayer,  which  are  internal  works,  would  be 
in  vaio.  How  could  he  give  ihat  mercy  our  hearts  plead  for, 
if  he  were  ignorant  of  our  inward  affections?  Hypocrites 
might  scale  heaven  by  lofty  ezpreasiona,  and  a  sincere  soul 
come  short  of  the  happiness  he  is  prepared  for,  for  want  of 
flourishing  gifts.  Prayer  is  an  inlemal  work,  words  are  but  the 
garment  of  prayerj  meditation  is  the  body,  and  affections  the 
soul  and  life  of  prayer;  "  Give  ear  to  my  words,  O  Lord,  cod- 
sider  my  meditation,"  Psal.  t.  1.  Prayer  is  a  rational  act,  aa 
act  of  the  mind,  not  the  act  of  a  parrot:  prayer  is  an  act  of  ibe 
heart,  though  the  speaking  prayer  is  the  work  of  the  lODgue: 
now  God  gires  ear  to  the  words,  but  he  coosiders  the  medita- 
tion, the  frame  of  the  heart.  Consideration  is  a  more  ex&ct 
notice  llian  hearing,  the  act  only  of  the  ear.  Were  not  God  of 
an  infinite  understanding,  and  omniscient,  he  might  take  fine 
clothes,  a  heap  of  garments,  for  the  man  himself;  and  be  pat 
off  by  glittering  words,  without  a  spiritual  frame.  What  mat- 
ter of  rejoicing  is  it,  that  we  call  not  upon  a  deaf  and  ignonni 
idol ;  but  on  one  that  listens  to  our  secret  petitions  to  give  them 
a  despatch,  that  knows  our  desires  afar  off,  and  from  the  iofi- 
nileness  of  his  mercy,  joined  with  his  omniscience,  stands  ready 
to  give  us  a  return!  Has  he  not  a  book  of  remembrance  for 
them  that  fear  him,  and  for  their  sighs  and  ejaculations  to  him 
as  well  as  their  discourses  of  him,  Mai.  iii.  16;  and  not  only 
what  prayers  they  utter,  but  what  gracious  and  holy  thoughts 
they  have  of  him?  That  "thought  upon  his  name."  Tbongh 
millions  of  supplications  be  put  up  at  the  same  time,  yet  they 
have  all  a  disiinct  file  (as  I  may  say)  in  an  infinite  underslaod- 
ing,  which  perceives  and  comprehends  them  all.  As  he  ob- 
serves millions  of  sins  commiilcd  at  the  same  time  by  a  vsst 
number  of  persons,  to  record  them  in  order  to  punishment;  so 
be  distinctly  discerns  an  infinite  number  of  cries  at  ibe  same 
moment,  to  register  Ibem  in  order  to  an  answer. 

A  sigh  cannot  escape  an  infinite  understanding,  though 
crowded  among  a  mighty  multitude  of  cries  from  others,  oi 
covered  with  many  unwelcome  distractions  in  ourselves;  no 
more  than  a  believing  touch  from  the  woman  that  had  the 
bloody  issue,  could  be  concealed  from  Christ,  and  be  uodiv 
cerned  from  the  press  of  the  thronging  multitudes.  Our  groans 
are  as  audible  and  intelligible  to  him  as  our  words,  and  be 
.knows  what  is  the  mind  of  his  own  Spirit,  though  expressed  io 
no  plainer  language  than  sobs  and  heavings,  Rom.  viii.  27. 
:Thu8  David  cheers  up  himself  under  the  neglects  of  his  friends, 
"Lord,  ail  my  desire  is  before  thee ;  and  my  groaning  is  not 
hid  from  thee,"  Psal.  zxxviii.  9.  Not  a  groan  of  a  panting 
■pint  shall  be  loM,  till  God  has  lost  his  knowledge;  not  a  peti- 
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tion  forgotten  while  God  has  a  record,  nor  a  tear  dried  while 
God  has  a  bottle  to  reserve  it  in,  Psal.  Ivi.  8. 

Our  secret  works  are  also  known  and  observed  by  him;  not 
only  our  outward  labour,  but  our  inward  love  in  it,  Heb.  vi. 
10.  If  with  Isaac  we  go  privately  into  the  field  to  meditate, 
or  secretly  cast  our  bread  upon  the  waters,  he  keeps  hia  eye 
upon  us  to  reward  us,  and  returns  the  fruit  into  our  own  bo- 
soms, Matt.  vi.  4.  6;  yea,  though  it  be  but  a  cup  of  cold  water, 
from  an  inward  spring  of  love  given  to  a  disciple,  he  sees  your 
works  and  your  labours,  and  faith  and  patience  in  working 
them,  Rev.  ii.  2,  all  the  marks  of  your  industry,  and  strength 
of  your  intentions;  and  will  be  as  exact  at  last  in  order  to  a 
due  praise,  as  to  open  sins  io  order  to  a  just  recompense,  1  Cor. 
iv.  5. 

(6.]  The  consideration  of  this  excellent  attribute  affords  com- 
fort in  the  afflictions  of  good  men.  He  knows  their  pressures, 
as  well  as  hears  their  cries,  Ezod.  iii.  7.  His  knowledge 
comes  not  by  information  from  us;  but  his  compassionate 
listening  to  our  cries  springs  from  his  own  inspection  into  our 
sorrows;  be  is  affected  with  them,  before  we  make  any  disco- 
very of  them.  He  is  not  ignorant  of  the  best  season,  when 
they  may  be  usefully  inflicted,  and  when  they  may  be  profita- 
bly removed:  the  tribulation  and  poverty  of  his  church  is  not 
unknown  to  him;  "I  know  thy  works,  and  tribulation,"  &c. 
Rev.  ii.  9.  He  knows  their  works,  and  what  tribulation  they 
meet  with  for  him;  he  sees  their  extremities,  when  they  are 
toiling  against  the  wind  and  tide  of  the  world,  Mark  vi.  48. 
Yea,  the  natural  exigences  of  the  multitude  are  not  neglected 
by  him,  he  discerns  m  take  care  of  them;  our  Saviour  consi- 
dered the  three  days'  fasting  of  his  folio  wers,  and  miraculously 
provides  a  dish  for  them  in  the  wilderness.  No  good  man  is 
ever  out  of  God's  mind,  and  therefore  never  out  of  his  compas- 
sionate care;  his  eye  pierceth  into  their  dungeons  and  pities 
their  miseries:  Joseph  may  forget  his  brethren,  and  the  disci- 
ples not  know  Christ  when  he  walks  upon  the  midnight  waves 
and  turbulent  sea;  ■  but  a  lion's  den  cannot  obscure  a  Daniel 
from  bis  sight,  nor  the  depth  of  the  whale's  belly  bury  Jonah 
from  the  Divine  understanding.  He  discerns  Peter  in  his 
chains,  and  Stephen  under  the  stones  of  martyrdom:  he  knows 
Lazarus  under  his  tattered  rags,  and  Abel  wallowing  in  his 
blood:  his  eye  and  knowledge  goes  along  with  his  people, 
when  they  are  transplanted  into  foreign  countries,  and  sold  for 
slaves  into  the  islands-  of  the  Grecians,  for  he  will  raise  them 
out  of  the  place,  Joel  iii.  6,  7.  He  would  defeat  the  hopes  of 
the  persecutors,  and  applaud  the  patience  of  his  people.  He 
knows  his  people  in  the  tabernacle  of  life,  and  in  the  valley  of 
■  B*rtow<i  Man'i  Relhge,  p,  9H,  30. 
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the  shadow  of  death,  Psal.  xxiii.  He  knows  all  penal  erSs, 
because  he  commissions  and  directs  them:  he  knovs  the  instru- 
ments, because  they  are  his  sword,  Psa).  xviL  13;  and  he 
knows  his  gracious  sufferer,  because  he  has  his  mark:  he  dis- 
cerns Job  in  his  anguish,  and  the  deril  in  his  maltce.  By  the 
direction  of  this  attribute  he  orders  calamities,  and  rescues  from 
them.  "Thou  hast  seen  it;  for  thou  beholdest  mischief  and 
spite,"  Psal.  z.  14.  That  is  the  comfort  of  the  psalmist,  and 
the  comfort  of  every  believer,  and  the  ground  of  commiltiiig 
themselves  to  God  under  all  the  injustice  of  men. 

[7.]  It  is  a  comfort  in  all  our  infirmities.  As  he  knovs  oar 
sins  to  charge  them,  so  he  knows  the  weakness  of  our  nature 
to  pity  us.  As  his  infinite  understanding  may  scare  iis,becaaae 
he  knows  our  transgressions;  so  it  may  relieve  us,  becanae  he 
knovs  our  natural  mutability  in  our  first  creation :  "  He  know- 
eth  our  frame;  he  remem beret h  that  we  are  dust,"  Psal.  ciii. 
■  14,  It  is  the  reason  of  the  precedent  verses,  why  he  removes 
our  transgression  from  us,  why  he  is  so  backward  in  punish- 
ing; so  patient  in  waiting;  so  forward  in  pitying.  Why?  He 
does  not  only  remember  our  sins,  but  remember  oui  frame  w 
forming,  what  brittle,  though  clear  glasses  we  were  by  crea- 
tion, how  easy  to  be  cracked.  He  remembers  our  impoteut 
and  weak  condition  by  corruption ;  what  a  sink  we  tave  of 
vain  imaginations  that  remain  in  us  after  regeneration ;  he  does 
not  only  consider  that  we  were  made  according  to  his  image, 
and  therefore  able  to  stand,  but  that  we  were  made  of  dust  and 
weak  matter,  and  had  a  sensitive  soul,  like  that  of  beasts,  u 
well  as  an  intellectual  nature,  like  that  of  angels,  and  therefore 
liable  to  follow  the  dictates  of  it,  without  exact  care  and  watch- 
fulness. If  he  remembered  only  the  first,  there  would  be  no 
issue  but  indignation ;  but  the  consideration  of  the  latter  moves 
his  compassion.  How  miserable  should  we  be  for  wantof  tbis 
perfection  in  the  Divine  nature,  whereby  God  remembers  and 
reflects  upon  his  past  act  in  our  first  frame,  and  the  mindfol- 
ness  of  our  condition  excites  the  motion  of  his  bowels  to  nt! 
Had  he  lost  the  knowledge,  how  he  first  framed  us ;  did  he  not 
still  remember  the  mutability  of  our  nature,  as  we  were  formed 
and  stamped  in  his  mini;  howmuchmore  wretched  would  oat 
condition  be  than  it  is!  If  his  remembrance  of  our  original  be 
one  ground  of  his  pity,  the  sense  of  his  omniscience  should  be 
a  ground  of  our  comfort,  in  the  stirring  of  our  infirmities.  He 
remembers  wo  were  but  dust,  when  he  made  us;  and  yet  re- 
members we  are  but  dust,  while  he  preserves  and  forbears  tis. 
[8.]  It  is  some  comfort  in  the  fears  of  some  lurking  corrup- 
tion in  our  hearts.  We  know  by  tbis  whither  to  address  our- 
selves for  the  search  and  discovery  of  it;  perhaps  some  bless- 
ings we  want  are  retarded,  some  calamities  we  understand  not 
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(he  particnlar  cause  of  are  inflicted,  some  petitions  we  hare 
put  up  hang  too  long  for  an  answer;  and  the  chariot  wheels  of 
Divine  goodness  move  slow  and  are  long  in  coming.  Let  us 
beg  the  aid  of  this  attribute  to  open  to  us  the  remoras,  to  dis- 
cover what  base  affection  there  is  that  retards  the  mercies  we 
want,  or  attracts  the  affliction  we  feel,  or  bars  the  door  against 
the  return  of  our  supplications.  What  our  dim  sight  cannot 
discover,  the  clear  eye  of  God  can  make  visible  to  us.  "  Show 
me  wherefore  thou  contendest  with  me,"  Job  x.  S.  As  in  want 
of  panlon,  we  particularly  plead  his  mercy,  and  in  our  desires 
for  the  performance  of  his  promise,  we  argue  with  him  from 
his  faithfulness;  so  in  the  fear  of  any  insincerity  or  hidden  cor- 
ruption we  should  implore  his  omniscience :  for  as  God  is  a 
God  in  covenant,  our  God,  our  God  in  the  whole  of  his  nature ; 
so  the  perfections  of  his  nature  are  employed  in  their  several 
stations,  as  assistances  of  his  creatures.  This  was  David's 
practice  and  comfort;  after  that  large  meditation  on  the  omnis- 
dence  and  omnipresence  of  God,  he  turns  his  thoughts  of  it 
into  petitions  for  the  employment  of  it  in  the  concerns  of  his 
soul,  and  begs  a  mercy  suitable  to  the  glory  of  this  perfection: 
'■Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart:  try  me,  and  know 
my  thoughts,"  Fsal.  cxxxix.  23;  dive  to  the  bottom,  "and  see 
if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way 
everlasting,"  ver.  24.  His  desire  is  not  barely  that  God  should 
know  him,  for  it  would  be  senseless  to  beg  of  God  that  he 
should  have  mercy,  or  faithfulness,  or  power,  or  knowledge  in 
his  nature;  but  he  desires  the  exercise  of  this  attribute,  in  the 
discovery  of  himself  to  himself,  in  order  to  his  sight  of  any 
wicked  way,  and  humiliation  for  it,  and  reformation  of  it  in 
order  to  his  conduct  to  everlasting  life.  As  we  may  appeal  to 
this  perfection  to  judge  us,  when  the  sincerity  of  our  actions  is 
censured  by  others;  so  we  may  implore  it  to  search  us,  when 
oar  sincerity  is  questioned  by  ourselves;  that  our  minds  may 
be  enlightened  by  a  beam  from  his  knowledge,  and  the  little 
thieves  may  be  pulled  out  of  their  dens  in  our  hearts  by  the 
baud  of  his  power.  In  particular,  it  is  our  comfort  that  we 
can,  and  our  necessity  that  we  must  address  particularly  to 
this,  when  we  engage  solemnly  in  a  work  of  self-examination; 
that  we  may  have  a  clearer  eye  to  direct  us  than  our  own ;  that 
we  may  not  mistake  brass  for  gold,  or  counterfeit  graces  for 
true;  that  nothing  that  is  filthy  and  fit  to  be  cast  out,  may  es- 
cape our  sight,  and  preserve  its  station.  And  we  need  not 
question  the  laying  at  the  door  of  this  neglect  (namely,  not 
catling  in  this  attribute  to  our  aid,  whose  proper  office  it  is,  as 
I  may  so  say,  to  search  and  inquire)  all  the  mistakes,  ill  suc- 
cees,  and  fruitlessness  of  our  endeavours  in  self-examination, 
because  we  would  engage  in  it  in  the  pitiful  strength  of  our 
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own  dimneas,  and  not  in  the  light  of  God's  countenance  and 
the  assistance  of  his  eye,  which  can  discern  what  we  cannot 
see,  and  discover  that  to  iis  which  we  cannot  manifest  to  our- 
selves. It  is  a  comfort  to  a  learner  of  an  art,  to  have  a  skiirnl 
eye  to  overlook  his  work,  and  inform  him  of  the  defects.  Beg 
the  help  of  the  eye  of  Qod  in  all  your  searches  and  self-^zami- 
nations. 

[9.]  The  consideration  of  this  attribute  is  comfortable  in  oar 
assurances  of  and  reflections  upon  the  pardon  of  sin,  or  seeking 
of  it.  As  God  punishes  men  for  sin  according  to  his  knowledge 
of  them,  which  is  greater  than  the  knowledge  their  own  con- 
sciences have  of  them;  so  he  pardons  according  to  his  know- 
ledge: he  pardons  not  only  according  to  our  knowledge,  but 
according  to  his  own.  He  is  greater  than  any  man's  heart,  to 
condemn  for  that  which  a  man  is  at  present  ignorant  of;  and 
greater  than  our  hearts,  to  pardon  that  which  is  not  at  present 
visible  to  us:  he  knows  that  which  the  most  watchful  conscience 
cannot  take  a  survey  of.  If  God  had  not  an  infinite  under- 
standing of  us,  how  could  we  have  a  perfect  and  full  pardon 
from  him?  It  would  not  stand  with  his  honour  to  pardon  be 
knew  not  what.  He  knows  what  crimes  we  have  to  be  par- 
doned, when  we  know  not  all  of  them  ourselves  that  stand  is 
need  ofa  gracious  remission;  his  omniscience  beholds  every  na 
to  charge  it  upon  our  Saviour.  If  he  knows  our  sins  that  are 
black,  he  knows  every  mite  of  Christ's  righteousness  which  is 
pure,  and  the  utmost  extent  of  his  merits,  as  well  as  the  demerit 
of  our  iniquities.  As  he  knows  the  filth  of  our  sin,  he  also 
knows  the  covering  of  our  Saviour:  he  knows  the  value  of  the 
Redeemer's  sufferings,  and  exactly  understands  every  plea  in 
the  intercession  of  our  Advocate.  Though  God  knows  our  sins 
"  oculo  indice,"  "  with  an  eye  that  marks  them,"  yet  he  does 
not  see  ihem  "  oculo  judice,"  with  a  judicial  eye:  his  omnisci- 
ence stirs  not  up  his  justice  to  revenge,  but  his  mercy  to  piiy. 
His  infinite  understanding  of  what  Christ  has  done,  directs  him 
to  disarm  his  justice,  and  sound  an  alarm  to  his  bowels.  Ashe 
understands  better  than  we,  what  we  have  committed;  so  he 
understands  better  than  we,  what  our  Saviour  has  merited; 
and  his  eye  directs  his  hand  in  the  blotting  out  guilt,  and 
applying  the  remedy. 

Use  (3.)  The  third  use  shall  be  to  sinners,  to  humble  them, 
and  put  them  upon  serious  consideration.  This  attribute  speaks 
terrible  things  to  a  profligate  sinner.  Basil  thinks  that  the  rip- 
ping open  the  sins  of  the  damned  to  their  faces  by  this  perfec- 
tion of  God,  is  more  terrible  than  their  other  torments  in  hell. 
God  knows  the  persons  of  wicked  men,  not-  one  is  exempted 
from  his  eye,  he  sees  all  the  actions  of  men  as  well  as  he  knows 
tbsir  persons:  "He  knoveth  vain  men;  he  seedi  wkkedness 
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also,^*  Job  xi.  11.  His  eye  ia  upoD  all  their  goings,  Job  xzziv. 
31.  He  hears  the  most  private  whispers,  the  scope,  manner, 
circumstance  of  speaking,  he  knows  il  altogether,  Psal.  cxxxix. 
4.  He  understands  all  our  thoughts,  the  first  bubbiings  of 
that  bitter  spring,  ver.  2.  The  quickest  glances  of  the  fancy, 
the  closest  musings  of  the  mind,  and  the  abortive  wishes 
of  the  will,  the  language  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  language 
of  the  tongue;  not  a  foolish  thought  or  an  idle  word,  not 
a  wanton  glance  or  a  dishonest  action,  not  a  negligent  service 
or  a  distracting  fancy,  but  is  more  visible  to  him,  than  tlie  filth 
of  a  dunghill,  can  be  to  any  man  by  the  help  of  a  sun-beam. 
How  much  belter  would  it  be  for  desperate  sinners,  to  have 
their  crimes  known  to  all  the  angels  in  heaven,  and  men  upon 
earth,  and  devils  in  hell,  than  that  they  should  be  known  to 
their  Sovereign,  whose  laws  they  have  violated,  and  to  their 
Judge,  whose  righteousness  obliges  him  to  revenge  the  injury! 
[I.]  Consider,  what  a  poor  refuge  is  secrecy  to  a  sinner! 
Not  the  mists  of  a  foggy  day,  nor  the  obscurity  of  the  darkest 
night,  noTtheclosest  curtains,  nor  the  deepest  dungeon,  can  hide 
any  sin  from  the  eye  of  God.  Adam  is  known  in  his  thickets, 
and  Jonah  in  his  cabin.  Acban's  wedge  of  gold  is  discerned 
by  him,  though  buried  in  the  earth,  and  hooded  with  a  tent. 
Shall  Sarah  be  unseen  by  him,  when  she  mockingly  laughs  be- 
hind the  door?  Shall  Gehazitell  a  lie,  and  comfort  himself  with 
an  imagination  of  his  master's  ignorance,  as  long  as  God  knows 
it?  Whatsoever  works  men  do,  are  not  hid  from  God,  whether 
done  in  the  darkness  or  day-light,  in  the  midnight  darkness  or 
the  noon-day  sun :  he  is  all  eye  to  see,  and  he  has  a  great  wrath 
to  punish.  The  wheels  in  Ezekiel  are  full  of  eyes,  a  piercing 
eye  to  behold  the  sinner,  and  a  swift  wheel  of  wrath  to  overtake 
bim.  God  is  light,  and  of  all  things  light  is  most  difficult  to 
keep  out.  The  most  secret  sins  are  set  in  the  light  of  his  cotm- 
tenance,  Fsal.  xc.  8;  as  legible  to  him  as  if  written  with  a  sun- 
beam; more  visible  to  him  than  the  greatest  print  to  the  sharp- 
est eye.  The  fornications  of  the  Samaritan  woman,  perhaps 
known  only  to  her  own  conscience,  were  manifest  to  Christ, 
John  iv.  18.  There  is  nothing  so  secretly  done,  but  there  is  an 
infallible  witness  to  prepare  a  charge.  Though  God  be  invisi- 
ble to  us,  we  must  not  imagine  we  are  so  to  him;  it  is  a  vanity 
therefore  to  think,  we  can  conceal  ourselves  from  God,  by  con- 
cealing the  notions  of  God  from  our  sense  and  practice.  If  men 
be  as  close  from  the  eyes  of  all  men,  as  from  those  of  the  sun: 
yea,  if  they  could  separate  themselves  from  thetr  own  shadow, 
ihey  could  not  draw  themselves  from  God's  understanding:  how 
then  can  darkness  shelter  us,  or  crafty  artifices  defend  us? 
With  what  shame  will  sinners  be  filled,  when  God,  who  has 
traced  their  steps,  and  written  their  sins  in  a  book,  e^U  make 
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a  repetition  of  their  waya,  and  unveil  the  web  of  ferir  vkked* 
neas! 

[2.]  What  a  dreadful  consideration  is  this  to  the  jug^Ung 
hypocrite,  that  masks  himself  with  an  appearance  of  piety! 
An  infinite  understanding  judges  not  according  to  the  veils  and 
shadows,  but  according  to  truth;  he  judges  not  according  to 
appearance,  1  Sam.  xvl.  7.  The  outward  comeliness  of  a  work 
impo'seth  not  on  him,  his  knowledge,  and  therefore  his  estima- 
tions are  quite  of  another  nature  than  those  of  men.  By  this 
perfection  God  looks  through  the  veil,  and  beholds  the  Utter  of 
abominations  in  the  secrets  of  the  soul,  the  true  quality  sod 
principle  of  every  work,  and  judges  of  them  as  they  are,  and 
not  as  they  appear.  Disguised  pretexts  cannot  deceive  him; 
the  disguises  are  known  afar  off  before  they  are  weaved;  he 
pierces  into  the  depths  of  the  most  abstruse  wills;  all  secret 
ends  are  dissected  before  him*,  every  action  is  naked  in  its  out- 
side, and  open  in  its  inside;  all  are  as  clear  to  him  as  if  their 
bodies  were  of  crystal,  so  that  if  there  be  any  secret  leservei, 
he  will  certainly  reprove  us,  Job  xiii.  10.  We  are  often  de- 
ceived, we  may  take  wolves  for  sheep,  and  hypocrites  for  be- 
lievers; for  the  eyes  of  men  are  no  better  than  fiesh>  and  difs 
no  further  than  appearance;  but  an  infinite  understanding,  thai 
fathoms  the  secret  depths  of  the  heart,  is  too  knowing  to  let  a 
dream  pass  for  a  truth,  or  mistake  a  shadow  for  a  body. 
Though  we  call  God  Father  all  our  days,  speak  the  laognag* 
of  angels,  or  be  endowed  with  the  gift  of  nuracles,  he  can  d»- 
cern  whether  we  have  his  mark  upon  us ;  be  can  espy  the  trea- 
son of  Judas  in  a  kiss;  Herod's  intent  of  murdering  under  a 
specious  pretence  of  worship :  apharisee's  fraud  under  a  broad 
philactery;  a  ravenous  wolf  under  the  softness  of  a  sheep'i 
skin;  and  the  devil  in  Samuel's  mantle,  or  when  he  woold 
shroud  himself  among  the  sons  of  Grod,  Job  L  6,  7.  All  the 
rooms  of  the  heart,  and  every  atom  of  dust  in  the  least  chink 
of  it,  is  clear  to  his  eye.  He  can  strip  sin  from  the  &iiest  ex- 
cuses, pierce  into  the  heart  with  more  ease  than  the  son  cm 
through  the  thinnest  cloud  or  vapour,  and  look  through  tH 
Ephraim's  ingenious  inventions  to  excuse  his  idolatry,  Hoa.  v. 
3.  Hypocrisy  then  is  a  senseless  thing,  since  it  cannot  escape 
umnasking  by  ati  infinite  understandiog.  As  all  our  force  can- 
not stop  his  arm,  when  he  is  resolved  to  puni^;  so  all  ovr 
sophistry  cannot  blind  his  understanding,  when  he  comes  to 
judge.  Woe  to  the  hypocrite,  for  God  sees  him ;  all  his  jug- 
gling is  open  and  naked  to  an  infinite  understanding. 

[3.]  Is  it  not  also  a  senseless  thing  to  he  careless  of  sins  com- 
mitled  long  ago  ?  The  old  sins  forgotten  by  men,  stick  fast  in 
an  infinite  imderstanding:  time  cannot  raze  out  that  which 
hath  been  known  from  eternity.    Why  should  they  be  for- 
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gotten  many  yesrs  after  they  were  acted,  since  they  were  fore- 
knowu  in  an  eternity  beibre  they  were  committed,  or  the  crimi- 
nal capable  to  practise  them?  Amalek  must  pay  their  arrears 
of  their  ancient  iinkindness  to  Israel  in  the  time  of  Saul,  though 
the  generation  that  committed  them  were  rotten  in  (heir 
graves,  1  Sam.  xv.  2.  Old  sina  are  written  in  a  book,  which 
lies  always  before  God;  and  not  only  our  own  sins,  but  the 
sins  of  our  Others,  to  be  requited  upon  their  posterity. '  What 
a  vanity  is  it  then  to  be  regardless  of  the  sins  of  an  age  that 
went  before  us!  Because  they  are  in  some  measure  out  of 
our  knowledge,  are  they  therefore  blotted  out  of  God's  remem- 
brance? Sins  are  bound  up  with  him,  as  men  do  bonds,  till 
Ihey  resolve  to  sue  for  the  debt;  "  The  iniquity  of  Ephraim  is 
bound  up,"  Hos.  xiii.  12.  As  his  foreknowledge  extends  to  all 
acts  that  shall  be  done,  so  his  remembrance  extends  to  all  sets 
that  have  been  done.  We  may  as  well  say,  God  foreknows 
nothing  that  shall  be  done  to  the  end  of  the  world,  tis  that  he 
forgets  any  thing  that  has  been  done  fi-om  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  The  former  ages  of  the  world  are  no  further  dis- 
tant from  him  than  the  tatter.  God  has  a  calendar,  (as  it 
were,)  or  an  account  bo<^  of  men's  sins  ever  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world;  what  they  did  in  their  childhood,  what  in 
their  youth,  what  in  their  manhood,  and  what  in  their  old  age; 
he  hath  them  in  store  among  bis  treasure,  Deitt  zxzii.  34.  He 
bath  neither  lost  his  understanding  to  know  them,  nor  his  reso- 
lution to  revenge  them:  as'it  follows,  «To  me  belongeth  ven- 
geance,"  ver.  35.  He  intends  to  enrich  his  justice  with  a  glo- 
rious manifestation,  by  rendering  a  due  recompense.  And  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  Ood  does  not  only  neeeasarily  remem- 
ber them,  but  sometimes  binds  himself  by  an  oath  to  do  it: 
"  The  Liord  hath  awom  by  the  excellency  of  Jacob,  Surely  I 
will  never  forget  any  of  their  works,"  Amos  viii.  7;  or  in  the 
Hebrew,  If  I  ever  forget  any  of  their  worksf  that  is,  let  me  not 
be  accounted  a  God  for  ever,  if  I  do  forget ;  let  me  lose  my 
Godhead,  if  I  lose  my  remembrance.  It  is  not  less  a  misery 
to  the  wicked,  than  it  is  a  comfort  to  the  godly,  that  their  re- 
cord is  in  heaven. 

[4.]  Let  it  be  observed,  that  this  infinite  understanding  does 
exactly  know  the  sins  of  men,  he  knows  so  as  to  consider.  Ha 
does  not  only  know  them,  but  intently  beholds  them;  "His 
eyelids  try  the  children  of  men,"  Fsal.  xi.  4;  a  metaphor  taken 
from  men,  that  contract  the  eyelids  when  they  would  wistly 
and  accurately  behold  a  thing;  it  ia  not  a  transient  and  careless 
look:  "  Thou  hast  seen  it,"  Psal.  x.  14:  thou  hast  intently  be- 
held it,  as  the  word  properly  signifies.  He  beholds  and  knows 
the  actions  of  every  paiticQlar  man,  as  if  there  were  none  but 
■  "  BehoM  it  ia  written."  Im.  Ixt.  6 
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he  in  the  world;  and  does  not  only  know  but  ponder,  Pro7.  t. 
21,  and  consider  their  works,  Fsal.  xxziiL  15.  He  is  not  a  bare 
spectator,  but  a  diligent  observer.  "  By  him  actions  are  weigh- 
edi"  1  Sam.  ii.  3,  to  see  what  degree  of  good  or  evil  there  is 
in  them,  what  there  is  to  blemish  them,  what  to  adrantage 
them,  what  the  quality  and  quantity  of  every  action  is.  C<mi- 
sideralion  takes  in  every  circamstance  of  the  considered  object; 
notice  is  taken  of  the  place  where,  the  minute  when,  the  meicy 
against  which  it  is  committed;  the  number  of  them  is  exact  in 
God's  book.  They  "  have  tempted  me  now  these  ten  limes," 
against  the  demonstrations  of  my  glory  in  Egypt  and  tbe  wil- 
derness, Numb.  xiv.  28.  The  whole  guilt  in  every  circumstanoe 
is  spread  before  him:  his  knowledge  of  men's  sina  is  not  con- 
fused; such  an  imperfection  an  infinite  understanding  cannot 
be  subject  to.  It  is  exact,  for  iniqiuty  is  marked  before  lum, 
Jer.  ii.  22. 

[5.]  Grod  knows  men's  miscarriage  bo  as  to  judge.  This  use 
his  omniscience  is  put  to,  to  maintain  his  sovereign  authority 
in  the  exercise  of  his  justice:  his  notice  of  the  sins  of  men  is 
in  order  to  a  just  retribution:  thou  hast  seen  mischief  to  requite 
it  with  thy  hand,  Psal.  x.  14.  The  eye  of  his  knowledge  di- 
rects the  hand  of  his  justice;  and  no  sinful  action  that  &lb 
under  his  cognizance,  but  will  fall  under  his  revenge:  tiiey  can 
as  little  escape  his  censure  as  they  can  his  knowledge:  he  is  a 
witness  in  his  omniscience,  that  he  may  be  a  Judge  in  bis  right- 
eousness: he  knows  the  hearts  of  (he  wicked,  so  as  to  hate 
their  works,  and  testify  hia  abhorrence  of  that  which  is  of  bigb 
value  with  men,  Luke  xri.  15.  Sin  is  not  preserved  in  his  nn- 
derstanding,  or  written  down  in  his  book  to  be  moth-eaten  as 
an  old  manuscript,  but  to  be  opened  one  day,  and  copied  oDt 
in  the  consciences  of  men:  he  writes  them  to  publish  them, 
and  sets  them  in  the  light  of  his  countenance,  to  bring  them  to 
the  light  of  their  consciences.  What  a  terrible  consideration 
is  it,  to  think  that  the  sins  of  a  day  are  upon  record  in  an  infal- 
lible understanding;  much  more  the  sins  of  a  week:  what  a 
number  then  do  the  sins  of  a  month,  a  year,  ten,  or  forty  years 
arise  to!  How  many  actions  against  charity,  against  sincerity; 
what  an  infinite  number  is  there  of  them,  all  bound  up  in  tbe 
eourt  rolls  of  God's  omniscience,  in  order  to  a  trial,  to  be  broi^t 
out  before  the  eyes  of  men!  Who  can  seriously  consider  •!! 
those  bonds,  reserved  in  the  cabinet  of  God's  knowledge  to  be 
sued  out  against  the  sinner  in  due  time,  without  an  inezpreasible 
horror? 

Use  (4.)  The  fourth  use  is  of  exhortation.  Let  us  have  a 
sense  of  God's  knowledge  upon  our  hearts.  All  wickednesi 
has  a  spring  from  a  want  of  due  consideration  and  sense  of  it 
David  concludes  it  so;  the  proud  rose  against  Mm,  and  violent 
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men  sought  after  his  soul,  because  they  did  not  set  God  before 
them,  Psal.  Ixxxvi.  14.  They  think  God  does  not  know,  and 
therefore  care  not  what  nor  how  they  act.  When  the  fear  of 
this  attribute  is  removed,  a  door  is  opened  to  all  impiety.  What 
is  there  so  villanous,  but  the  minds  of  men  will  attempt  to  act  ? 
What  reverence  of  a  Deity  can  be  )elt,  when  the  sense  of  his 
infinite  understanding  is  extinguished?  What  faith  could  there 
be  in  judgments,  in  witnesses?  How  would  the  foundations  of 
human  society  be  overturned*  the  pillars  upon  which  com- 
merce stands,  be  utterly  broken  and  dissolved!  What  society 
can  be  preserved,  if  this  be  not  truly  beUeved  and  faithfully 
stuck  to  ?  How  easily  would  oalhs  be  swallowed  and  quickly 
violated,  if  the  sense  of  this  perfection  were  rooted  out  of  the 
minds  of  men!  What  fear  could  they  have  of  calling  to  wit* 
ness  a  Being  they  imagine  blind  and  ignorant?  Men  secretly 
imagine,  that  God  knows  not,  or  soon  forgets,  and  then  make 
bold  to  sin  against  him,  Ezek.  viii.  12.  How  much  does  it 
therefore  concern  us  to  cherish  and  keep  ahve  the  sense  of  this ! 
If  God  writes  us  upon  the  palms  of  his  hands,  as  the  expres- 
sion is,  to  remember  us,  let  us  engrave  him  upon  the  tables  of 
our  hearts  to  remember  him.  It  would  be  a  good  motto  to 
write  upon  our  minds,  God  knows  all,  he  is  of  infinite  under- 
standing. 

[1.]  This  would  give  check  to  much  iniquity.  Can  a  man's 
conscience  easily  and  delightfully  swallow  that,  which  he  is 
sensible  falls  under  the  cognizance  of  God,  when  it  is  hateful 
to  the  eye  of  his  holiness,  and  renders  the  actor  odious  to  him? 
'*Doth  he  not  see  my  ways,  and  count  all  my  steps?"  saith  Job, 
ch.  xxxi.  4.  To  what  end  does  he  fix  this  consideration  ?  To 
beep  him  from  wanton  glances.  Temptations  have  no  encour- 
agement to  come  near  him,  that  is  constantly  arnied  wifh  the 
thoughts  that  his  sin  is  booked  in  God's  omniscience.  If  any 
impudent  devil  has  the  face  to  tempt  us,  we  should  not  have 
the  impudence  to  join  issue  with  him  under  the  sense  of  an 
infinite  understanding.  How  frnitlese  would  his  wiles  be 
against  this  consideration !  How  easily  would  his  snares  be 
cracked,  by  one  sensible  thought  of  this!  This  does  Solomon 
prescribe  to  allay  the  heat  of  carnal  imaginations,  Prov.  v.  90, 
21.  It  were  a  useful  question  to  ask,  at  the  appearance  of 
every  temptation,  at  the  entrance  upon  every  action,  as  the 
church  did  in  temptations  to  idolatry;  "Shall  not  God  search 
this  out?  for  he  knoweth  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  Psal.  xliv.  21. 
.His  understanding  comprehends  us  more  than  our  consciences 
can  our  acts,  or  our  understanding  our  thoughts.  Who  durst 
speak  treason  against  a  prince,  if  he  were  sure  he  heard  him, 
or  that  it  would  come  to  his  knowledge?  A  sense  of  God's 
knowledge  of  wickedness  in  the  first  motion  and  inward  oon- 
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trlTKDoe,  would  bar  t)ie  accompUahmeiit  and  «xeciition.  The 
consideration  of  God's  infinite  imderBtandiDg,  would  cry 
"stand"  to  the  first  glances  of  the  heart  to  sin. 

[2.]  It  would  make  us  watchful  over  our  bearta  and 
thoughts.  Should  we  harbour  any  unvorihy  thoughts  in  our 
cabinet,  if  our  fieads  and  hearts  were  possessed  with  this  on- 
ful  truth,  that  God  knows  every  thing  which  comes  into  our 
minds,  Ezek.  xi.  5.  We  should  as  much  blush  at  the  rising  of 
impure  thoughts  before  the  understanding  of  God,  as  at  the 
discoveiy  of  unwoFthy  actions  to  the  knowledge  of  men.  U 
we  lived  under  a  sense,  that  not  a  thought  of  all  thoae  miJIioiH, 
which  flutter  about  our  mtnds,  can  be  concealed  from  him, 
how  watchful  and  careful  should  we  be  of  our  hearts  aod 
thoughts! 

[3.1  It  would  be  a  good  preparation  to  every  duty,  "niii 
eonsideration  should  be  the  preface  to  every  service;  the  Dt- 
vine  uuderstanding  knows  how  I  now  act  This  would  engage 
ua  to  serious  intention,  and  quell  wandering  and  diatracting 
fancies.  Who  would  come  before  God  with  a  careless  and 
ignorant  soul,  under  a  sense  of  hia  infinite  understanding,  and 
prerogative  of  searching  the  heart,  "0  thou  that  dwellest  m 
the  heavens,"  was  a  consideration  the  psalmist  had  at  the 
beginning  of  his  prayer,  Fsal.  cxxiii.  1 ;  whereby  he  testifies 
not  only  an  apprehension  of  the  majesty  and  power  of  God,  but 
of  bis  omniscience,  as  one  sitting  above  beholds  all  that  it 
below.  Would  we  offer  to  God  sudi  raw  and  undigested  peti- 
tioDs;  would  (here  be  so  much  flatness  in  our  services;  would 
our  hearts  bo  often  give  us  the  slip;  would  any  hang  dovn 
their  heads  tike  a  bulrush,  by  an  affected  or  counterfeit  hnmi- 
Uty,  while  the  heart  is  filled  with  pride,  if  we  did  act  fiuih  ia 
this  attribute?  No,  our  prayers  would  be  more  sound,  our 
devotions  more  vigorous,  our  hearts  more  close,  our  spirits  likt 
the  chariots  of  Aminadib,  more  swift  in  their  motions.  Every 
thing  would  be  done  by  us  with  all  our  might,  which  would 
be  very  feeble  and  faint,  if  we  conceived  Ood  to  be  of  a  finite 
luderstandiDg  like  ourselves.  Let  us  therefore  before  every 
duty,  not  draw,  but  open  the  curtains  between  God  and  ota 
souls,  and  think  that  we  are  going  before  him  that  sees  as, 
before  him  that  knows  us,  Gen.  zvi.  13.  And  the  stronger 
impressions  of  the  Divine  knowledge  are  upon  our  minda,  the 
better  would  our  preparation  be  for,  and  the  more  active  oai 
frames  in  every  service:  and  certainly  we  may  judge  of  tba 
■uitableness  of  our  preparations,  by  the  strength  of  such  im-. 
pressions  upon  us. 

[4.]  This  would  tend  to  make  us  sincere  in  our  whole  comae. 
This  prescription  David  gave  to  Solomon,  to  maintaiB  a  aoond- 
ness  and  health  of  spirit  in  hia  walk  before  God;  "And  tboo. 
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Solomon  my  sod,  know  thou  the  God  of  thy  father,  and  serve 
him  with  a  perfect  heart; — for  the  Lord  uuderstandeth  all  tlie 
imaginatioDs  of  the  thoughts,"  1  Chion.  zxviii.  9,  Josephus 
gives  this  reason  for  Abel's  holiness,  that  he  believed  God  was 
ignorant  of  nolhing. '  As  the  doctrine  of  omniscience  is  the 
foundation  of  all  religion,  so  the  impression  of  it  would  pro- 
mote the  practice  of  all  religion.  When  all  oui  ways  ar^ 
imagined  by  us  to  be  before  the  Lord,  we  shall  then  keep  his 
precepts,  Psal.  cxix.  168.  And  we  can  never  be  perfect  or 
sincere,  till  we  walk  before  God,  Gen.  zvii.  1,  as  under  the  eye 
of  God's  knowledge.  What  we  speak,  what  we  think,  what 
we  act  is  in  his  sight:  he  knows  every  place  where  we  are, 
every  thing  that  we  do,  as  well  as  Christ  knew  Nathanael 
under  the  fig-tree.  As  he  is  too  powerful  to  be  vanquished, 
so  he  is  too  full  of  understanding  to  be  deceived:  the  sense  of 
this  would  make  us  walk  with  as  much  care,  as  if  the  under- 
standing of  all  men  did  comprehend  us  and  our  actions. 

I  [5.]  The  consideralioa  of  this  attribute  would  make  us  hum- 
ble. How  dejected  would  a  person  be,  if  he  were  sure  ail  the 
angels  in  heaven  and  men  upon  earth,  did  perfectly  know  his 
crimes,  with  all  their  aggravations!  But  what  is  created  know- 
ledge to  an  infinite  and  justly  censuring  understanding  ?  When 
we  consider  that  he  knows  our  actions  whereof  there  are  multi- 
tudes, and  our  thoughts  whereof  there  are  millions;  that  he 
views  alt  the  blessings  bestowed  upon  us,  all  the  injuries  we 
have  returned  to  hiu;  that  he  exactly  knows  his  own  bounty, 
and  our  ingratitude:  all  the  idolatry,  blasphemy  and,  secret 
enmity  in  every  man's  heart  against  him:  all  tyrannical  oppres- 
sions, hidden  lusts,  omissions  of  necessary  duties,  violation  of 
plain  precepts,  every  foolish  imagination,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  them,  and  that  perfectly  in  their  full  anatomy,  every 
mite  of  unworthiness  and  wickedness  in  every  circumstance; 
and  add  to  this  his  knowledge,  the  wonders  of  his  patience, 
which  are  miraculous  upon  the  score  of  his  omniscience,  that 
he  is  not  as  quick  in  his  revenge  as  he  ia  in  his  understanding; 
but  he  is  so  far  from  inflicting  punishment,  that  he  continues 
bis  former  benefits,  arms  not  his  justice  against  us,  but  solicits 
our  repentance,  and  waits  to  be  gracious  with  all  his  know- 
ledge of  our  crimes;  should  not  the  consideration  of  this  melt 
our  hearts  into  humiliation  before  him,  and  make  us  earnest  in 
begging  pardon  and  forgiveness  of  htm  ? 

Again,  do  we  not  all  find  a  worm  in  our  best  fruit,  a  flaw  ia 
our  soundest  duties  F  Shall  any  of  us  vaunt,  as  if  God  beheld 
only  the  gold,  and  not  any  dross;  as  if  he  knew  one  thing  only, 
and  not  another  ?  If  we  knew  something  by  ourselves  to  cheer 
us,  do  we  not  also  know  something,  yea,  many  things  to  con- 
■  Antiquit  lib.  l.o&p.  3. 
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demn  us,  and  therefore  to  humble  us  ?  Let  the  sense  of  God's 
infinite  knowledge  therefore  be  an  iacentire  and  argitmeDt  for 
more  huniitiation  in  us.  If  we  know  enough  to  render  our- 
selrea  rile  in  our  own  eyes,  how  much  more  does  God  koov  to 
lender  us  vile  in  his! 

[6.]  The  consideration  of  this  excellent  perfection  ^wuld 
make  us  to  acquiesce  in  God,  and  rely  upon  him  in  every  strait 
In  public,  in  private;  he  knows  all  cases,  and  he  knows  all 
remedies;  he  knows  the  seasons  of  bringing  them,  and  he 
knows  the  seasons  of  removing  them,  for  his  own  glory.  What 
is  contingent  in  respect  of  us,  and  of  our  foreknowledge  and 
in  respect  of  second  causes,  is  not  so  in  regard  of  God's,  who 
has  the  knowledge  of  the  futurition  of  all  things.  He  knows 
alt  causes  in  themselves,  and  therefore  knows  what  every 
cause  will  produce,  what  will  be  (he  event  of  every  coun- 
sel and  of  every  action.  How  should  we  commit  ourselvei 
to  this  God  of  infinite  understanding,  who  knows  all  things, 
and  foreknows  every  thing,  that  cannot  be  forced  through  igno- 
rance to  lake  new  counsel,  or  be  surprised  with  any  thing  that 
can  happen  to  us!  This  use  the  psalmist  makes  of  it,  "Thou 
hast  seen  it: — the  poor  committeth  himself  unto  thee,"  Psal.  i. 
14.  Though  some  trust  in  chariots  and  horses,  PsaJ.  xx.  7, 
some  in  counsels  and  counsellors,  some  in  their  arms  and  cant' 
age,and9ome  in  mere  vanity  and  nothing;  yet  let  us  remember 
the  name  and  nature  of  the  Lord  our  God,  his  Divine  perfec- 
tions, of  which  this  of  his  infinite  understanding  and  omnis- 
cience is  none  of  the  least,  but  so  necessary,  that  without  it  be 
could  not  be  God,  and  the  whole  world  would  be  a  mere  chaoi 
and  confusion. 


DISCOURSE  IX. 

OB     THE     WISDOM     OF     O  O  D. 
Rom.  x*i.  37. — To  God  aify  viae,  be  glory  throogh  J«mm  Chriat  for  erer.  Amk 

This  chapter  being  the  last  of  this  epistle,  is  chiefly  made  up 
of  charitable  and  friendly  salutations  and  commendations  of 
particular  persons,  according  to  the  earliness  and  strength  of 
their  several  graces,  and  their  labour  of  love  for  the  interest  of 
God  and  his  people. 

In  verse  17,  he  warns  them  not  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the 
gospel  doctrine  which  had  been  taught  them,  by  the  plausible 
pretences  and  insinuations,  which  the  corrupters  of  the  doctrine 
and  rule  of  Christ  never  want  from  the  suggestions  of  their 
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carnal  wisdom.  The  offspring  of  soul-destroying  enrora  may 
walk  about  the  world  in  a  garb  and  disguise  of  good  words  and 
fair  speeches;  as  it  is  in  the  16th  verse,  "  by  good  words  and 
feir  speeclies  deceive  the  hearts  of  the  simple."  And  for  their 
encouragenient  to  a  constancy  in  the  gospel  doctrine,  he  assures 
them  that  all  those  that  would  dispossess  them  of  truth,  to  pos- 
sess them  with  vanity,  are  but  Satan's  instruments,  and  will  fait 
under  the  same  captivity  and  yoke  with  their  principal:  "  The 
God  of  peace  shall  bruise  Satan  under  your  feet  shoitty,"  verse 
80. 

Whence  observe, 

All  corrupters  of  Divine  truth,  and  troublers  of  the  church's 
peace,  are  no  better  than  devils.  Our  Saviour  thought  the 
name  "  Satan,"  a  title  merited  by  Peter,  when  he  breathed  out 
an  advice,  as  an  axe  at  the  root  of  the  gospel,  the  death  of 
Christ,  the  foundation  of  all  gospel  truth:  and  the  apostle  con- 
cludes them  under  the  same  character,  which  hinder  the  super- 
structure, and  would  mix  their  chaff  with  his  wheat.  "  Get 
thee  behind  me,  Satan,"  Matt.  xvi.  23.  It  is  not.  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Simon,  or,  Get  thee  behind  me,  Peter;  but,  "  Get 
thee  behind  me,  Satan :  thou  art  an  offence  unto  me;"  thou  dost 
oppose  thyself  to  the  wisdom,  and  grace,  and  authority  of  God, 
to  the  redemption  of  man,  and  to  the  good  of  the  world. 

As  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Spirit  of  truth,  so  is  Satan  the  spirit 
of  fabehood:  as  the  Holy  Ghost  inspires  believers  with  truth, 
so  the  devil  corrupts  unbelievers  with  error.  Let  us  cleave  to 
the  truth  of  the  gospel,  that  we  may  not  be  counted  by  God  as 
part  of  the  corporation  of  fallen  angels,  and  not  be  barely  reck- 
oned as  enemies  of  God,  but  in  league  with  the  greatest  enemy 
to  his  glory  in  the  world. 

Again,  the  Reconciler  of  the  world  will  be  the  snbduer  of 
Satan.  The  God  of  peace  sent  the  Prince  of  peace  to  be  the 
restorer  of  his  rights,  and  the  hammer  to  beat  in  pieces  the 
usurper  of  them.  As  a  God  of 'truth  he  will  make  good  his 
promise,  as  a  God  of  peace  he  will  perfect  the  design  his  wis- 
dom has  laid,  and  begun  to  act.  In  the  subduing  Satan,  he 
will  be  the  conqueror  of  his  instruments:  he  says  not,  God 
shall  bruise  your  troublers,  and  heretics;  but  Satan:  the  fall  of 
a  general  proves  the  rout  of  the  army.  Since  God,  as  a  God 
of  peace,  has  delivered  his  own,  he  will  perfect  the  victory, 
and  make  them  cease  from  bruising  the  heel  of  his  spiritual 
seed. 

Divine  evangelical  truth  shall  be  victorious.  No  weapon 
formed  against  it  shall  prosper:  the  head  of  the  wicked  shall 
fall  as  low  as  the  feet  of  the  godly.  The  devil  never  yet  blus- 
tered in  the  world,  but  he  met  at  last  with  a  disappointment: 
his  fall  has  been  like  lightning,  sudden,  certain,  vanishing. 
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Again,  faith  must  look  back  aa  &t  as  the  foundation  promiae. 
"  The  God  of  peace  shall  bruise,"  &c.  The  aposile  seems  to 
allude  to  the  first  promise.  Gen.  liL  15;  a  promise  that  hag 
rigour  to  nourish  the  churches  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  It  is 
the  standing  cordial;  out  of  the  womb  of  this  promise  all  the 
rest  have  taken  their  birth.  The  promises  of  the  Old  Tesu- 
ment  were  designed  for  those  under  the  New,  and  full  perform- 
ance of  them  is  to  be  expected  and  will  be  enjoyed  by  tbem. 
It  is  a  mighty  strengthening  to  faith,  to  trace  the  footsteps  of 
God's  truth  and  wisdom,  from  the  threatening  against  tbe 
serpent  in  Eden,. to  the  bruise  he  received  in  Calvary,  and  tbe 
triumph  over  him  upon  mount  Olivet 

Lastly,  we  are  to  confide  in  the  promise  of  God,  bnt  leave 
the  season  of  its  accomplishment  to  his  wisdom.  He  will  bniise 
Satan  under  your  feet,  therefore  do  not  doubt  it;  and  shortly, 
therefore  wait  for  it:  shortly  it  will  be  done,  that  is,  quickly, 
when  you  think  it  may  be  a  great  way  oS;  or  shortly,  that  is, 
seasonably,  when  Satan's  rage  is  hottest.  God  is  the  best  judge 
of  the  seasons  of  distributing  his  own  mercies,  and  darting  oat 
his  own  glory.  It  is  enough  to  encourage  our  waiting,  that  it 
will  be,  and  that  it  will  be  shortly;  but  we  must  not  measure 
God's  shortly  by  our  minutes. 

The  apostle  after  this  concludes  with  a  comfortable  prayer, 
that  since  they  were  liable  to  many  temptations  to  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  doctrine  which  they  had  learned;  yet  he  desires 
God,  who  had  brought  them  to  the  knowledge  of  his  traih, 
would  confirm  them  in  the  belief  of  it,  since  it  was  the  gospel 
of  Christ  his  dear  Son,  and  a  mystery  he  had  been  chary  <A 
and  kept  in  his  own  cabinet,  and  now  brought  forth  to  tbe 
world  in  pursuance  of  the  ancient  prophecies,  and  now  hid 
published  to  all  nations  for  that  end  that  it  might  be  obeyed; 
and  concludes  with  a  doxology,  a  voice  of  praise,  to  him  who 
was  only  wise  to  effect  his  own  purposes:  "Now  to  him  that 
is  of  power  to  stablish  you  according  to  my  gospel,  and  the 
preaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  revelation  of  (he 
mystery,  which  was  kept  secret  since  the  world  began,  but  now 
is  made  manifest,  and  by  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophels,  ac- 
cording to  the  commandment  of  the  everlasting  God,  made 
known  to  all  nations  for  the  obedience  of  faith,"  ver.  25 — 27. 
This  doxology  is  interlaced  with  many  comforts  for  the  Ro- 
mans. He  explains  the  causes  of  this  glory  to  God,  "  power 
and  wisdom;"  power  to  establish  the  Romans  in  grace,  which 
includes  his  will.  This  he  proves  from  a  Divine  testimony, 
namely,  the  gospel ;  the  gospel  committed  to  him,  and  preached 
by  him,  which  he  commends  by  calling  it  the  preaching  of 
Christ;  and  describes  it,  for  the  instruction  and  comfort  of  tbe 
Chtirch,  from  tbe  adjuncts,  the  obscurity  of  it  under  the  OU 
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Testament,  and  the  clearness  of  it  under  the  New.  It  was  hid 
from  the  former  ages,  and  kept  in  silence;  not  simply  and  ab- 
solutely, but  comparatively  and  in  part;  because  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  doctiine  of  salvation  by  Christ  was  confined  to 
the  limits  of  Judea,  preached  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country;  to  them  he  gave  his  statutes  and  his  judgments,  and 
dealt  not  so  magnificently  with  any  nation,  Psal.  czlvii.  1 9, 20; 
bul  now  he  causes  it  to  spring  with  greater  majesty  out  of  those 
narrow  bounds,  and  spread  its  wings  about  the  world.  This 
manifestation  of  the  gospel  he  declares,  from  the  subject,  "  All 
nations:"  from  the  principal  e^cient  cause  of  it,  "The  com- 
mandment and  order  of  God:"  the  instrumental  cause,  "The 
prophetic  Scriptures:"  From  the  end  of  it,  "The  obedience  of 
faith." ' 

Observe  here  the  following  things.  The  glorious  attributes 
of  God  bear  a  comfortable  respect  to  believers.  Power  and 
wisdom  are  here  mentioned  as  two  props  of  their  faith:  his 
power  here  includes  his  goodness.  Power  to  help  without  will 
to  assist,  is  a  dry  chip.  The  apostle  mentions  not  God's  power 
simply  and  absolutely  considered,  for  that  of  itself  is  no  more 
comfort  to  men,  than  it  is  to  devils;  hut  as  considered  in  the 
gospel  covenant,  his  power,  as  well  as  his  other  perfecrions,  are 
mgredients  in  that  cordial  of  God's  being  onr  God.  We  should 
never  think  of  the  excellency  of  the  Divine  nature,  without  con- 
sidering the  duties  theydemand,  and  gathering  the  honey  they 
present. 

Again,  the  stability  of  a  gracious  soul  depends  upon  the  wis- 
dom, as  well  as  the  power  of  God.  It  would  be  a  disrepute  to 
the  almightiness  of  God,  if  that  should  be  totally  vanquished 
which  was  introduced  by  his  mighty  arm,  and  rooted  in  the 
soul  by  an  irresistible  grace.  It  would  speak  a  want  of  strength 
to  maintain  it,  or  a  change  of  resolution,  and  so  would  be  no 
honour  to  the  wisdom  of  nia  first  design.  It  is  no  part  of  the 
wisdom  of  an  artificer  to  let  a  work,  wherein  he  determined  to 
show  the  greatness  of  his  skill,  to  be  dashed  in  pieces,  when  he 
baa  power  to  preserve  it.  God  designed  eve^  gracious  soul 
for  a  piece  of  his  workmanship,  Eph.  ii.  10;  what,  to  have  the 
skill  of  his  grace  defeated  ?  If  any  soul  which  he  has  graciously 
conquered  should  be  wrested  from  him,  what  could  be  thought, 
but  that  his  power  is  enfeebled?  if  deserted  byhim,  \vhat  could 
be  imagined,  but  that  he  repented  of  his  labour,  and  altered  his 
counsel,  as  if  rashly  undertaken?  These  Romans  were  rugged 
pieces,  and  lay  in  a  filthy  quarry,  when  God  came  first  to 
smooth  themj  for  so  the  apostle  represents  them  with  the  rest 
of  the  heathen,  Rom.  i.;  and  would  he  throw  them  away,  or 
leave  them'  to  th6  p6wer  of  hi»'^nemy,  after  all  hb  pains  he  had 
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taken  with  them,  to  fit  them  for  his  bailding  ?  Did  he  not  fore- 
see (he  designs  of  Satan  against  them;  what  stratagems  fas 
would  use  10  defeat  his  purposes  and  strip  him  of  the  honoor  of 
his  work?  and  would  God  so  gratify  his  enemy,  and  di^race 
his  own  wisdom?  The  deserting  of  what  has  been  acted  is  a 
real  repentance,  and  argues  an  imprudence  in  the  first  resoire 
and  attempt  The  gospel  is  called  the  "  manifold  wisdom  of 
God,"  Eph.  iii.  10;  the  fruit  of  it  in  the  heart  of  any  person, 
which  is  a  main  design  of  it,  has  a  title  to  the  same  character; 
and  shall  this  grace,  which  is  the  product  of  this  gospel,  and 
therefore  the  birth  of  manifold  wisdom,  be  suppressed?  It  is 
at  God's  hand  we  must  seek  our  fixedness  and  establi^ment, 
and  act  faith  upon  these  two  attributes  of  God.  Power  is  no 
ground  to  expect  stability,  without  wisdom  interesting  the 
ai;ent  in  it,  and  finding  out  and  applying  the  means  for  il. 
Wisdom  is  naked  without  power  to  act,  and  power  is  useless 
without  wisdom  to  direct.  They  are  these  two  excellencies  of 
the  Deity,  which  the  apostle  here  pitches  the  hope  aod  faith  of 
the  converted  Romans  upon  for  their  stability. 

Again,  perseverance  of  believers  in  grace  is  a  gospel  doe- 
trine.  "  According  to  my  gospel:"  my  gospel  ministerially, 
according  to  that  gospel  doctrine  I  have  taught  yoo  in  this 
epistle;  (for,  as  the  prophets  were  comments  upon  the  law,  so 
are  the  epistles  upon  the  gospel;}  this  very  doctrine  he  bad 
discoursed  of,  Rom.  viii.  38,  39;  where  he  tells  them,  that 
neither  death  nor  hfe,  the  terrors  of  a  cruel  death,  or  the  allure- 
ments of  an  honourable  and  pleasant  life,  nor  principalities  and 
powers,  with  all  their  subtlety  and  strength;  not  the  things  we 
have  before  us,  nor  the  promises  of  a  future  felicity,  by  either 
angels  in  heaven  or  devils  in  hell;  not  the  highest  angel,  nor 
the  deepest  devil,  is  able  to  separate  us,  us  Romans,  from  the 
love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  So  that,  "  according  to 
my  gospel,"  may  be  according  to  that  declaration  of  the  gos- 
pel, which  I  have  made  in  this  epistle,  which  does  not  only 
ftromise  the  first  creating  grace,  but  the  perfecting  and  crown- 
ng  grace;  for  not  only  the  being  of  grace,  but  the  health,  live- 
liness, and  perpetuity  of  grace  isthe  fruit  of  the  new  covenant, 
Jer.  zzzii.  40. 

Once  mote  observe,  that  the  gospel  is  the  sole  means  of  a 
Christian's  establishment  "According  to  my  gospel,"  that  is, 
by  my  gospel.  The  gospel  is  the  instrumental  cause  of  onr 
spiritual  life,  it  is  the  cause  also  of  the  continuance  of  it^  it  is 
the  seed  whereby  we  were  born,  and  the  milk  whereby  we 
are  nourished,  I  Pet.  i.  23;  ii.2;  it  is  the  power  of  God  to  sal- 
vation, and  therefore  to  all  the  degrees  of  it.  «  Sanctify  them 
by  thy  truth,"  or  "thwugh  thy  truth,"  John  xvii.  17;  by  or 
through  his  truth  he  saocUfies  us,  and  by  the  same  truth  he 
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establishes  us:  the  first  sanctilication,  atid  the  progress  of  it, 
the  first  lineaments  and  the  last  colours,  are  wrought  by  the 
gospel.  The  gospel  therefore  ought  (o  be  known,  studied,  and 
considered  by  us;  it  is  the  charter  of  our  inherilance,  and  the 
security  for  our  standing.  The  law  acquaints  us  with  our 
duty,  but  contributes  nothing  to  our  strength  and  settlement. 

Observe  also,  the  gospel  is  nothing  else  but  the  revelation  of 
Christ.  "  According  to  my  gospel,  and  the  preaching  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  ver.  S5,  the  discovery  of  the  mystery,  and  redemption, 
and  salvation,  in  and  by  him.  It  is  gtnitivus  ob^ecti,  "the 
genitive  of  the  object,"  that  preaching  wherein  Christ  is  de- 
clared and  set  out,  with  the  benefits  accraing  by  him.  This  is 
the  privilege  the  wisdom  of  God  reserved  for  the  latter  times, 
which  the  Old  Testament  church  had  only  under  a  veil. 

Again,  it  is  a  part  of  the  excelljeiicy  of  the  gospel,  that  it  had 
the  Son  of  God  for  its  publisher.  "  The  preaching  of  Jesus 
Christ."  It  was  first  preached  to  Adam  in  paradise  by  God, 
and  afterwards  published  by  Christ  in  person  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Judea.  It  was  not  the  invention  of  man,  but  copied  from 
the  bosom  of  the  Father  by  him  that  lay  in  his  bosom.  The 
gospel  we  have,  is  the  same  which  our  Saviour  himself  preach- 
ed when  he  was  in  the  world.  He  preached  it  not  to  the 
Romans;  but  the  same  gospel  he  preached  is  transmitted  to 
the  Romans.  It  therefore  commands  our  respect:  whoever 
slights  it,  it  is  as  much  as  if  he  slighted  Jesus  Christ  himself, 
were  he  in  person  to  sound  it  from  his  own  lips.  The  validity 
of  a  proclamation  is  derived  from  the  authority  of  the  prince 
that  dictates  it  and  orders  it;  yet  the  greater  the  person  that 
publishes  it,  the  more  dishonour  is  cast  upon  the  authority  of 
the  prince  that  enjoins  it,  if  it  be  contemned.  The  everlasting 
God  ordained  it,  and  the  eternal  Son  published  it. 

The  gospel,  moreover,  was  of  an  eternal  resolution,  though 
of  a  temporary  revelation.  "According  to  the  revelation  of 
the  mystery,  which  was  kept  secret  since  the  world  began," 
ver.  25.  It  is  an  everlasting  gospel.  It  was  a  promise  before 
the  world  began.  Tit,  i,  z.  It  was  not  a  new  invention,  but 
only  kept  secret  among  the  arcana,  in  the  breast  of  the  Al- 
mighty. It  was  hidden  from  angels,  for  the  depths  of  it  are 
not  yet  fully  made  known  to  them;  their  desire  to  look  into  it, 
speaks  yet  a  deficiency  in  their  knowledge  of  it.  1  Pet.  i.  18. 
It  was  published  in  paradise,  but  in  such  words  as  Adam  did 
not  fully  understand.  It  was  both  discovered  and  clouded  in 
the  smoke  of  sacrifices.  It  was  wrapped  up  in  a  veil  under 
the  law,  but  not  opened  till  the  death  of  the  Redeemer:  it  was 
then  plainly  said  to  the  cities  of  Judah,  Behold,  your  God 
eomes.  The  whole  transaction  of  it  betweea  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  which  is  the  spirit  of  ihe  gospel,  was  from  eternity; 
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the  creation  of  the  world  was  in  order  to  the  tnanifeatatioti  of 
it.  Let  us  not  then  regard  the  gospel  as  a  noTolty;  the  consi- 
deration of  it,  as  one  of  God's  cabinet  rarities,  should  enhance 
our  estimation  of  it.  No  traditions  of  men,  no  invention  of 
vain  wits,  that  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  God,  should  have  the 
same  credit  with  that  which  bears  date  from  eternity. 

Observe  yet  again,  that  Divine  truth  is  mysterious.  "Ac- 
cording to  the  revelation  of  the  mystery,  Christ  manifested  in 
the  flesh,"  The  whole  scheme  of  godliness  is  a  mystery.  No 
man  or  angel  could  imagine,  how  two  natures  so  distant  as  tbe 
Divine  and  human,  should  be  united;  how  the  same  peraoo 
should  be  criminal  and  righteous;  how  a  just  God  should  have 
a  satisfaction,  atid  sinful  man  a  justification;  how  the  sin  ^uld 
be  punished  and  the  sinner  saved.  None  could  imagine  sndi 
a  way  of  justification,  as  the,  apostle  in  this  epistle  declares: 
it  was  a  mystery,  when  hid  under  the  shadows  of  the  law;  and 
a  mystery  to  the  prophets,  when  it  sounded  from  their  rooutbi; 
they  searched  it,  without  being  able  to  comprehend  it,  1  PeL  L 
10,  11. 

If  it  be  a  mystery,  it  is  humbly  to  be  submitted  to.  Myste- 
ries surmount  human  reason.  The  study  of  the  gospel  most 
not  be  with  a  yawning  and  careless  frame.  Trades  you  call 
"  mjrsteries,"  are  not  learned  sleeping  and  nodding;  diligeitoe 
is  required;  we  must  be  disciples  at  God's  feet.  As  it  had  God 
for  the  author,  so  we  must  have  God  for  the  teacher  of  it;  the 
contrivance  was  his,  and  the  illumination  of  our  minds  mostba 
from  him.  As  God  only  manifested  the  gospel,  so  he  onlycaa 
open  our  eyes  to  see  the  mysteries  of  Christ  in  it. 

In  ver,  «6,  we  may  observe, 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  verify  the  substance  of 
the  New,  and  the  New  does  evidence  the  authority  of  the  Old. 
"  By  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets  made  known."  The  Old 
Testament  credits  the  New,  and  the  new  illustrates  tbe  Old; 
the  New  Testament  is  a  comment  upon  the  prophetic  part  of 
the  Old;  the  Old  shows  the  promises  and  predictions  of  God, 
and  the  New  shows  the  performance:  what  was  foretold  in  tbe 
Old,  is  fulfilled  in  the  New;  the  predictions  are  cleared  by  (he 
events.  The  predictions  of  tbe  Old  are  divine,  because  tbey 
are  above  the  reason  of  man  to  foreknow:  none  but  an  infinite 
knowledge  could  foretell  them,  because  none  but  an  infinite 
wisdom  could  order  all  things  for  the  accomplishment  of  them. 

The  Christian  religion  has  then  the  surest  foundation;  since 
the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets,  wherein  it  is  foretold,  are  of 
undoubted  antiquity,  and  owned  by  the  Jews  and  many  hea- 
then, which  are  and  were  the  great  enemies  of  Christ.  The 
Old  Testament  is  therefore  to  be  read  for  the  strengthening  of 
our  faith.    Otir  blessed  Saviour  himself  draws  the  streams  of 
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bis  docdioe  from  the  CHd  Testament:  he  clears  up  th^  premise 
of  eternal  life,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  from  ilie 
words  of  the  corenant,  "  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,"  &c. 
Matt  xxii.  32.  And  our  apostle  clears  up  the  doctriDe  of  jus- 
tification by  feith  from  God's  covenant  with  Abraham,  Rom. 
iv.  It  must  be  read,  and  it  must  be  read  as  il  is  written :  it  was 
written  to  a  gospel  end,  it  must  be  studied  with  a  gospel  spirit. 
The  Old  Testament  was  written  to  gire  credit  to  the  New, 
when  it  should  be  manifested  in  ihe  world.  It  must  be  read 
by  us,  to  gire  strength  to  our  faith,  and  establish  us  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Christianity.  How  many  view  it  as  a  bare  story,  an 
almanack  out  of  date,  and  regard  it  as  a  dry  bone,  without 
sucking  from  it  the  evangelical  marrow !  Christ  is,  in  Genesis, 
Abraham's  Seed;  in  David's  Psalms  and  the  prophets,  the  Mes- 
siah and  Redeemer  of  the  world. 

Again,  observe,  the  antiquity  of  Ihe  gospel  is  made  manifest 
by  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets.  It  was  of  as  ancient  a  date 
as  any  prophecy :  the  first  prophecy  was  nothing  else  but  a  gos- 
pel charter;  it  was  not  made  at  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  but 
made  manifest.  It  then  rose  up  to  its  meridian  lustre,  and 
sprung  out  of  ^e  clouds,  wherewith  it  was  before  obscured. 
The  gospel  was  preached  to  the  ancients  by  the  prophets,  as 
well  OS  to  the  Gentiles  by  the  apostles;  "  Unto  us  was  the  gos- 
pel preached,  as  well  as  unto  them,"  Heb.  iv.  2.  To  them  first, 
to  us  after;  to  them  indeed  more  cloudy,  to  us  more  clear; 
but  they,  as  well  as  we,  were  evangelized,  as  the  word  signifies 

The  covenant  of  grace  was  the  same  in  the  writings  of  the 
prophets,  and  the  declarations  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles. 
Though  by  our  Saviour's  incarnation  the  gospel  light  was 
clearer,  and  by  his  ascension  the  effusions  of  the  Spirit  fuller 
and  stronger,  yet  the  believers  under  the  Old  Testament  saw 
Christ  in  the  swaddling-bands  of  legal  ceremonies,  and  the  lat- 
tice of  prophetical  writings:  they  could  not  offer  one  sacrifice 
M-xead  one  prophecy  wiUi  a  faith  of  the  right  stamp.  Abra- 
ham's justifying  faith  had  Christ  for  its  object,  though  it  was 
not  so  explicit  as  ours,  because  the  manifestation  was  not  so 
clear  as  ours. 

Observe  also,  all  truth  is  to  be  drawn  from  Scripture.  The 
apobtle  refers  them  here  to  the  gospel  and  the  prophets.  The 
Scripture  is  the  source  of  divine  knowledge;  not  the  tradi- 
tions of  men,  not  reason  separate  from  Scripture.  Whosoever 
brings  another  doctrine,  coins  another  Christ;  nothing  is  to  be 
added  to  what  is  written,  nothing  detracted  from  it.  He  does 
not  send  us  for  truth  to  the  puddles  of  human  inventions,  to 
the  enthusiasms  of  our  brain;  nor  to  the  see  of  Rome,  no,  nor 
to  the  instructions  of  angels;  but  the  writings  of  the  prophets, 
as  ibey  clear  up  the  declarations  of  the  apostles.    The  diurch 
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of  Rome  is  not  made  hare  the  standard  of  troth;  but  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  prophets,are  to  be  the  touchstooe  to  the  Romaot, 
for  the  trial  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel. 

Again,  how  great  is  the  goodness  of  GodI  The  borders  of 
grace  are  enlarged  to  the  gentiles,  aad  not  hid  under  the  skirts 
of  the  Jews.  He  that  was  so  long  the  0«d  of  the  Jews,  is  now 
also  manifest  to  be  the  God  of  the  gentiles:  the  gospel  is  now 
made  known  to  all  nations,  "according  to  the  commandmeot 
of  the  everlasting  God."  Not  only  in  a  way  of  common  pro- 
vidence, but  special  grace;  in  calling  them  to  the  knowledge  of 
himself,  and  a  Justification  of  them  by  faith.  He  has  brought 
strangers  to  him,  to  the  adoption  of  children,  and  lodged  them 
under  the  wings  of  the  covenant,  that  were  before  alienated 
from  him  through  the  universal  corruption  of  nature.  Now  he 
has  manifested  himself  a  God  of  truth,  mindful  of  his  promise 
in  blessing  all  nations  in  the  Seed  of  Abraham.  The  fury  of 
devils,  and  the  violence  of  men,  could  not  hinder  the  propaga- 
tion of  this  gospel;  its  light  has  been  dispersed  as  far  as  that  of 
the  sun;  and  that  grace  that  sounded  in  the  gentiles'  ears, has 
bent  many  of  their  hearts  to  the  obedience  of  it. 

Observe,  that  libertinism  and  licentiousness  find  no  encour- 
agement in  the  gospel.  It  was  made  known  to  all  nations  £)r 
the  obedience  of  faith.  The  goodness  of  God  is  published, that 
our  enmity  to  him  may  be  parted  with.  Christ's  righteousuMS 
is  not  offered  to  us  to  be  put  on,  that  we  may  roll  more  warmly 
in  our  lusts.  The  doctrine  of  grace  commands  as  to  give  ap 
ourselves  to  Christ,  to  be  accepted  through  him,  and  to  be  ruled 
by  him.  Obedience  is  due  to  God,  as  a  sovereign  Lord  in  bis 
law;  and  it  is  due  out  of  gratitude,  as  he  is  a  (}od  of  grace  in 
the  gospel.  The  discovery  of  a  further  perfection  in  God 
weakens  not  the  right  of  another,  nor  the  obligation  of  the 
duty  the  former  attribute  claims  at  our  hands.  The  gospel 
frees  us  from  the  curse,  but  not  from  the  duly  and  service;  we 
are  delivered  from  the  hands  of  out  enemies,  that  we  might 
serve  God  in  holiness  and  righteousness,  Luke  i.  74,  75.  This 
is  the  will  of  God  in  the  gospel,  even  our  sanctification.  When 
a  prince  strikes  olTa  malefactor's  chains,  though  he  deliver  him 
from  the  punishments  of  his  crime,  he  frees  him  not  from  the 
duty  of  a  subject.  His  pardon  adds  a  greater  obligation  than 
his  protection  did  before,  white  he  was  loyal.  Christ's  right* 
eousness  gives  us  a  title  to  heaven;  but  there  must  be  a  holi- 
ness to  give  us  a  fitness  for  heaven. 

Observe  also,  that  evangelical  obedience,  or  the  obedience 
of  faith,  is  alone  acceptable  to  God.  *<ObedieDce  of  faith;" 
gtnetivus  tpeciei,  "the  genitive  of  the  kind,"  noting  the  kind 
of  obedience  God  requires;  an. obedience  springing  from  &ith, 
animated  and  influenced  by  faith,    fjot  obodimce  of  faith,  at 
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tiiough  feith  were  the  rule,  and  the  law  were  abrogated;  but 
to  the  law  as  a  rule,  and  from  faith  as  a  principle.  There  is 
no  tnie  obedience  before  faith:  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God,  Heb.  x\.  6;  and  therefore  without  faith  impossible 
to  obe^  him.  A  good  work  cannot  proceed  from  a  defiled 
mind  and  conscience;  and  without  faiih  every  man's  mind  is 
darkened,  and  his  conscience  polluted,  Tit.  i.  15.  Faith  is  the 
band  of  union  to  Christ,  and  obedience  is  the  fruit  of  union: 
we  cannot  bring  forth  fruit  without  being  branches,  John  xv. 
4,  5;  and  we  cannot  be  branches  without  believing.  Legiti- 
mate fruit  follows  upon  marriage  to  Christ,  not  before  it: 
"That  ye  should  be  married  to  another,  even  to  him  who  is 
raised  from  the  dead,  that  we  should  bring  forth  fruit  unto 
God,"  Rom,  vii.  4.  All  fruit  before  marriage  is  bastard,  and 
bastards  were  excluded  from  the  sanctuary.  Our  persons 
must  be  first  accepted  in  Christ,  before  our  services  can  be 
acceptable :  those  works  are  not  acceptable  where  the  peraon 
is  not  pardoned.  Good  works  fiow  from  a  pure  heart;  but  the 
heart  cannot  be  pure  before  giith.  All  the  good  works  reck- 
oned up  in  the  lllh  chapter  of  the  Hebrews  were  from  this 
spring;  those  heroes  first  believed,  and  then  obeyed.  By  faith 
Abel  was  righteous  before  God;  without  it  his  sacrifice  had 
been  no  better  than  Cain's:  by  faith  Enoch  pleased  God,  and 
had  a  Divine  testimony  to  his  obedience  before  his  translation: 
by  faith  Abraham  offered  up  Isaac,  without  which  he  had 
been  no  better  than  a  murderer.  All  obedience  has  its  root  in 
&ith,  and  is  not  done  in  our  own  strength,  but  in  the  strength 
and  virtue  of  another,  of  Christ,  whom  God  has  set  forth  as  our 
Head  and  Root. 

Lastly,  observe,  iatth  and  obedience  ere  distinct,  though  in- 
separable. "The  obedience  of  faith."  Faith  indeed  is  obe- 
dience to  a  gospel  command,  which  enjoins  us  to  believe;  but 
it  is  not  all  our  obedience.  Justification  and  sanctification  are 
distinct  acts  of  God;  justification  respects  the  person,  sanctifi- 
cation the  nature;  justification  is  first  in  order  of  nature,  and 
sanctification  follows.  They  are  distinct,  but  inseparable; 
svery  justified  person  hath  a  sanctified  nature,  and  every  sanc- 
tified nature  supposeth  a  justified  person.  So  faith  and  obe- 
dience are  distinct;  faith  as  the  principle,  obedience  as  the  pro- 
duct; faith  as  the  cause,  obedience  as  the  effect;  the  cause  and 
the  effect  are  not  the  same.  By  faith  we  own  Christ  as  our 
Liord ;  by  obedience  we  regulate  ourselves  according  to  his 
command.  The  acceptance  of  the  relation  to  him  as  a  subject, 
precedes  the  performance  of  our  duty:  by  foith  we  receive  his 
law,  and  by  obedience  we  fulfil  it.  Faith  makes  us  God's 
children,  Gal.  iii.  26.  Obedience  manifests  us  to  be  Christ's 
disciples,  John  xv.  8.    Faith  is  (he  touchstone  of  obedience ; 
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the  touchstoDe  and  that  which  ia  tried  by  it,  are  not  the  same. 
But  though  they  are  distinct,  yet  they  are  inseparable.  Faith 
and  obedience  are  joined  together;  obedience  foilows  faith  at 
the  heeis.  Faith  purifies  the  heart,  and  a  pure  heart  canoot 
be  without  pure  actions.  Faith  unites  na  to  Christ,  whereby 
we  partake  of  his  life;  and  a  living  branch  cannot  be  without 
fruit  in  its  season,  and  much  fruit,  John  zt.  5;  and  that  natn- 
ralLy  from  a  newness  of  spirit,  Rom.  vii.  6;  not  oonstrained  by 
the  rigours  of  the  law,  but  drawn  forth  from  a  sweetness  at 
love;  for  faith  works  by  love.  The  love  of  God  is  the  aitoog 
motive,  and  love  to  God  is  the  quickening  principle;  as  there 
can  be  no  obedience  without  faith,  so  no  faith  without  obe- 
dience. 

AAer  all  this,  the  apostle  ends  with  the  celebration  of  the 
wisdom  of  God;  "To  God  only  wise,  be  glory  through  Jesm 
Christ  for  ever."  The  rich  discovery  of  the  gospel  cannot  be 
thought  of  by  a  gracious  soul,  without  a  return  of  praise  to 
God,  and  admiration  of  his  singular  wisdom. 

"  Wise  God."  His  power  before,  and  bis  wisdom  here,  an 
mentioned  in  conjunction,  (in  which  his  goodness  is  included, 
as  interested  in  his  establishing  power,)  as  the  ground  of  all 
the  glory  and  praise  God  hath  from  his  creatures. 

"  Only  wise."  Aa  Christ  says,  None  is  good,  bat  God, 
Matt.  xix.  17;  so  the  apostle  says.  None  wise,  bnt  God. 
As  all  creatures  are  unclean  in  regard  of  bis  purity;  so  they 
are  all  fools  in  regard  of  his  wisdom,  yea,  the  glorious  angeb 
themselves.  Job  iv.  IS.    Wisdom  is  the  royalty  of  God;  the 

E roper  dialect  of  all  his  ways  and  works.  No  creature  can 
ly  claim  to  it;  he  is  so  wise,  that  he  is  wisdom  itself. 
"  Bo  glory  through  Jesus  Christ."  As  God  is  known  only 
in  and  by  Christ,  so  he  must  be  worshipped  and  celebrated 
only  in  and  through  Christ.  In  him  we  must  pray  to  him,  and 
in  him  we  must  praise  him.  As  all  mercies  Sow  from  God 
through  Christ  to  us,  so  all  our  duties  are  to  be  presented  to 
God  through  Christ. 

In  the  Greek,  verbatim,  it  runs  thus:  "  To  the  alone  wiM 
God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  him  be  glory  for  ever."  But  we 
must  not  understand  it,  as  if  God  were  wise  by  Jesos  Chritt; 
but  that  thanks  is  to  be  given  to  God  through  Christ,  because 
in  and  by  Christ  God  has  revealed  his  wisdom  to  the  world. 
The  Greek  has  a  repetition  of  the  article  f  not  expressed  In  the 
translation,  To  him  be  glory.  Beza  expunges  this  article,  but 
without  reason,  for  f  is  as  much  as  a£tf,  to  him;  and  joining 
this,  "  the  only  wise  God,"  with  the  S5lh  verse,  "  to  him  that 
is  of  power  to  stablish  you;"  reading  it  thus.  To  him  that  is  (^ 
power  to  establish  you,  the  only  wise  God,  leaving  the  rest  in 
a  paientbesis,  it  runs  smoothly, "  to  him  be  glory  t^ugh  Jesos 
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Christ."  And  Creiliiis  the  Socinian  observes,  that  this  article 
m,  which  some  leave  out,  might  be  industriously  inserted  by 
the  aposlle,  to  show,  that  the  glory  we  ascribe  to  God  is  also 
given  to  Clirist. 

We  may  observe,  that  neither  in  this  place,  nor  any  where 
in  Scripture,  is  the  virgin  Mary,  or  any  of  the  saints,  associated 
with  God  or  Christ  in  the  glory  ascribed  to  them. 
Id  the  words  there  is, 

An  appropriation  of  wisdom  to  God,  and  a  remotion  of  it 
from  all  creatures:  "only  wise  God." — A  glorifying  him  for  it. 
Doctrine.  The  point  I  shall  insist  upon  is, 
That  wisdom  is  a  transcendent  excellency  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture. We  have  before  spoken  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
the  infiniteness  of  it:  the  next  attribute  is  the  wisdom  of  God- 
Most  confound  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  God  together; 
but  there  is  a  manifest  distinction  between  them  in  our  con- 
ception. 

I  shall  handle  it  thus; — Show  what  wisdom  is. — Then  lay 
down  some  propositions  about  the  wisdom  of  God. — And  show, 
that  God  is  wise,  and  only  wise. — Wherein  his  wisdom  ap- 
pears.— Lastly,  the  use. — 

1.  What  wisdom  is.  Wisdom  among  the  Greeks  first  signi- 
fied an  eminent  perfection  in  any  art  or  mystery;  so  a  good 
statuary,  engraver,  or  hmner,  was  called  wise,  as  having  an 
excellent  knowledge  in  his  particular  art.  But  afterwards  the 
title  of  wise  was  appropriated  to  those  that  devoted  themselves 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  highest  things,  that  served  for  a 
fonndation  to  speculative  sciences.'  But  oidinarily  we  count  ' 
a  man  a  wise  man,  when  he  conducts  his  affairs  with  discretion, 
and  governs  his  passions  with  moderation,  and  carries  himself 
with  a  due  proportion  and  harmony  in  all  his  concerns. 
But  in  particular,  wisdom  consists, 

(1.)  In  acting  for  a  right  end.  The  chiefest  part  of  prudence 
is  in  fixing  a  right  end,  and  in  choosing  fit  means,  and  directing 
them  to  that  scope:  to  shoot  at  random  is  a  mark  of  folly.  As 
he  is  the  wisest  man,  that  has  the  noblest  end  and  fittest  means, 
so  God  is  infinitely  wise;  as  he  is  the  most  excellent  Being,  so 
he  has  the  most  excellent  end.  As  there  is  none  more  excellent 
than  himself,  nothing  can  be  his  end  but  himself:  as  he  is  the 
cause  of  all,  so  he  is  the  end  of  all;  and  he  puts  a  true  bias 
into  all  the  means  he  uses  to  hit  the  mark  he  aims  at ;  "  Of  him, 
and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all  things,"  Rom.  xi.  36. 

(!$.)  Wisdom  consists,  in  observing  all  circumstances  for 
action.  He  is  counted  a  wise  man,  that  lays  hold  of  the  fittest 
opportunities  to  bring  his  designs  about,  that  has  the  fullest 

'  Amjnuit  Moral,  torn.  3.  p.  133. 
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foresight  of  all  the  little  intrigues  which  may  happen  in  a  busi- 
ness he  is  to  manage,  and  times  every  part  of  his  action  in  an 
exact  harmony  with  the  proper  minutes  of  it.  God  has  all  the 
circumstances  of  things  in  one  entire  image  before  him;  he  has 
a  prospect  of  every  Utile  creek  in  any  design.  He  sees  what 
second  causes  will  act,  and  when  they  will  act  this  or  that;  yea, 
he  determines  them  to  snch  and  such  acts:  so  that  it  is  impo*> 
sible  he  should  be  mistaken,  or  miss  of  the  dueseason  of  briog:- 
ing  about  his  own  purposes.  As  he  has  more  goodness  than  to 
deceive  any;  so  he  has  more  understanding  than  to  be  mistalKO 
in  any  thing.  Hence  the  time  of  the  incarnation  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  is  called  the  fulness  of  time,  the  proper  season  for  his 
coming.  Every  circumstance  about  Christ  was  timed  according 
to  the  predictions  of  God;  even  so  little  a  thing  as  not  parting 
his  garment,  and  the  giving  him  gall  and  vinegar  to  drink.  And 
all  the  blessings  he  showers  down  upon  his  people,  according 
to  the  covenant  of  grace,  are  said  to  come  in  his  due  season, 
Ezek.  *xxiv.  25,  26. 

(3.)  Wisdom  consists  in  willing  and  acting  according  to  tbe 
right  reason,  according  to  a  right  judgment  of  things.  We 
never  count  a  wilful  man  a  wise  man,  but  him  only  that  acts 
according  to  a  right  rule,  when  right  counsels  are  uken  and 
vigorously  executed.  The  resolves  and  ways  of  God  are  not 
mere  will,  but  will  guided  by  the  reason  and  counsel  of  Ms  own 
infinite  understanding;  "Who  worketh  all  things  after  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will,"  Eph,  i.  11.  The  motions  of  the 
Divine  will  are  not  rash,  but  follow  the  proposals  of  the  Divine 
mind:  he  chooses  that  which  is  fittest  to  be  done,  so  that  all  his 
works  are  graceful,  and  all  hia  vira.ys  have  a  comeliness  and 
decorum  in  them.  Hence  all  his  ways  are  said  to  bo  judgmeat, 
Deut.  zxxii.  4,  not  mere  will. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  two  dis- 
tinct perfections.  Knowledge  has  its  seat  in  the  speculative 
understanding,  wisdom  in  the  practical.  Wisdom  and  know- 
ledge are  evidently  distinguished  as  two  several  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  in  man;  "  To  one  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wis- 
dom; to  another  the  word  of  knowledge  by  the  same  Spirit," 
1  Cor.  xii.  8.  Knowledge  is  an  understanding  of  general  rules^ 
and  wisdom  is  a  drawing  conclusions  from  those  rules  in  order 
to  particular  cases.  A  man  may  have  the  knowledge  of  the 
whole  Scripture,  and  have  ail  learning  in  the  treasury  of  bii 
memory,  and  yet  be  destitute  of  skill  to  make  use  of  them  upon 
particular  occasions,  and  unite  those  knotty  questions  which 
may  be  proposed  to  him,  by  a  ready  application  of  those  rules. 

Again,  knowledge  and  wisdom  may  be  distinguished  in  our 
conception,  as  two  distinct  perfections  in  God:  the  knowledge 
of  God  is  his  nnderstanding  of  all  things;  his  wisdom  is  the 
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skilfal  resolving  and  acting  of  all  things.  And  the  apostle,  in 
his  admiration  of  him,  owns  them  as  distinct:  "  0  the  depth  of 
the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God,"  Rom. 
xi.  33.  Knowledge  is  the  foundation  of  wisdom,  and  antece- 
dent to  it;  wisdom,  the  siipersiructure  upon  knowledge:  mea 
may  have  knowledge  without  wisdom,  but  not  wisdom  without 
knowledge;  according  to  our  common  proverb.  The  greatest 
clerks  are  not  the  wisest  men.  All  practical  knowledge  is 
founded  in  speculation,  either  secundum  rem,  as  in  a  man;  or 
secundum  rationem,  as  in  God.  They  agree  in  this,  that  the^ 
are  both  acts  of  the  understanding;  but  knowledge  is  the  appre- 
hension of  a  thing,  and  wisdom  is  the  appointing  and  oitJering 
of  things.  Wisdom  is  the  splendour  and  lustre  of  knowledge 
iriiining  forth  in  operations,  and  is  an  act  both  of  understanding 
and  will;  understanding  in  counselling  and  contriving,  will  in 
resolving  and  executing:  counsel  and  will  are  linked  together, 
Eph.  i.  1 1. 

i.  The  second  thing  is  to  lay  down  some  propositions  in  ge- 
neral, concerning  the  wisdom  of  God. 

(1.)  There  is  an  essential  and  a  personal  wisdom  of  God. 
The  essential  wisdom,  ia  (he  essence  of  God;  the  personal  Wis- 
dom, is  the  Son  of  God.  Christ  is  called  Wisdom  by  himself, 
Luke  viL  35.  The  Wisdom  of  God,  by  the  apostle,  I  Cor.  i. 
24,  The  wisdom  I  speak  of  belongs  to  the  nature  of  God,  and 
is  considered  as  a  necessary  perfection.  The  perstmal  Wisdom 
ia  called  so,  because  he  opens  to  us  the  secrets  of  God.  If  the 
Son  were  that  wisdom  whereby  the  Father  is  wise,  the  Son 
would  be  also  the  essence  whereby  the  Father  is  God.  If  the 
Son  were  the  wisdom  of  ihe  Father,  whereby  he  is  essentially 
wise;  the  Son  would  be  the  essence  of  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  would  have  his  essence  from  the  Son,  since  the  wisdom 
of  God  is  the  essence  of  God;  and  so  the  Son  would  be  the 
Father,  if  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Father  were  originally 
in  the  Son. 

(2.)  Therefore,  secondly,  The  wisdom  of  God  is  the  same 
with  the  essence  of  God.  Wisdom  in  God  is  not  a  habit  added 
to  his  essence,  as  it  is  in  man,  but  it  is  his  essence.  It  is  like 
the  splendour  of  the  sun,  the  same  with  the  sun  itself;  01  like 
the  brightness  of  crystal,  which  is  not  communicated  to  it  by 
any  thing  else,  as  the  brightness  of  a  mountain  is  by  the  beam 
of  the  sun,  but  it  is  one  with  the  crystal  itself.  It  is  not  a  habit 
superadded  to  the  Divine  essence;  that  would  be  repugnant  to 
the  simplicity  of  God,  and  speak  him  compounded  of  divers 
priaciples;  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  eternity  of  his  perfec- 
tions. If  he  be  eternally  wise,  his  wisdom  is  his  essetice;  for 
there  is  nothing  eternal  but  the  essence  of  God.  As  the  sun 
melts  some  thii^  and  hardens  others,  blackens  some  things 
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and  whitens  others,  and  produces  contrary  qualities  id  different 
subjects,  yet  is  but  one  and  the  same  quality  in  the  sun,  which 
is  the  cause  of  those  contrary  operations;  so  the  perfections  of 
God  seem  to  be  diverse  in  our  conceptions,  yet  they  are  but 
one  and  the  same  in  God.'  The  wisdom  of  God,  is  God  acting 
prudently;  as  tlie  power  of  God,  is  God  acting  powerfully,  and 
the  justice  of  God,  is  God  acting  righteously:  and  therefore  it  it 
more  truly  said,  that  God  is  wisdom,  justice,  truth,  power,  ibaa 
that  he  is  wise,  just,  true,  powerful,  as  if  he  were  compounded 
of  substance  and  qualities.  Ail  the  operations  of  God  proceed 
from  one  simple  essence;  as  all  the  operations  of  the  mind  of 
man,  though  various,  proceed  from  one  faculty  of  uttderstand- 
ing. 

(3.)  Wisdom  is  the  property  of  God  alone.  He  is  only  wise. 
It  is  an  honour  peculiar  to  him.  Upon  the  account  that  no 
man  deserved  the  title  of  Wise,  but  that  it  was  a  royally  be- 
longing to  God,*  Pythagoras  would  not  be  called  £o4>i{,  a  title 
given  to  their  learned  men;  but  *i\i«ofoi.  The  name  philoso- 
pher arose  out  of  a  respect  to  this  transcendent  perfection  of 
God. 

[1.]  God  only  is  wise  necessarily.  As  he  is  necessarily  God, 
so  he  is  necessarily  wise;  for  the  notion  of  wisdom  is  insepara- 
ble from  the  notion  of  a  Deity.  When  we  say  God  is  a  Spirit,  is 
true,  righteous,  wise;  we  understand  that  he  is  tmnscendeotly 
these,  by  an  intrinsic  and  absolute  necessity,  by  virtue  of  bis 
own  essence,  without  the  efficiency  of  any  other,  or  any  effi- 
ciency in  and  by  himself.  God  does  not  make  himself  wise,  no 
more  than  he  makes  himself  God.  As  he  is  a  necessary  Being 
in  regard  of  his  life,  so  he  is  necessarily  wise  in  regard  of  his 
understanding.  Synesius  says  that  God  isessentiated,o^»^^, 
by  his  understanding.  He  places  the  substance  of  God  in  un- 
derstanding and  wisdom:  wisdom  is  the  first  vital  operation  of 
God.  He  can  no  more  be  unwise  than  he  can  be  untrue;  for 
folly  in  the  mind  is  much  the  same  with  falsity  in  speech.  Wis- 
dom among  men  is  gained  by  age  and  experience,  furthered  by 
instructions  and  exercise;  but  the  wisdom  of  God  is  his  natore. 
As  the  sun  cannot  be  without  light,  while  it  remains  a  sun,  and 
as  eternity  cannot  be  without  immortality,  so  neither  can  God 
be  without  wisdom.  As  he  only  has  immortality,  l  Tim.  vi. 
16,  not  arbitrarily,  but  necessarily;  so  he  only  has  wisdom,  not 
because  he  will  be  wise,  but  because  he  cannot  birt  be  w'm. 
He  cannot  but  contrive  counsels,  and  exert  operations,  becom- 
ing the  greatness  and  majesty  of  his  nature. 

[8.]  Therefore  only  wise  originally.  God  is  aof<^/s<u*f, 
aiiimrx,  "self-taught,"  and  "naturally  wise."  Men  acquire 
wisdom  by  the  loss  of  their  fairest  years;  but  hie  wisdom  is  the 

I  Mminwo.  Mor.  put  1.  cap.  53.  «  Uort,  lil>.  1.  Proem. 
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perfection  of  the  Divine  nature,  not  the  birth  of  study  or  the 
growth  of  experience,  but  as  necessary,  as  eternal,  as  his  es- 
sence. He  goes  not  out  of  himself  to  search  for  wisdom;  he 
needs  no  more  the  brains  of  creatures  in  the  contrivance  of  his 
purposes,  than  he  does  their  arm  in  the  execution  of  them.  He 
needs  no  counsel,  he  receives  no  counsel  from  any ;  "  Wlio  hath 
been  his  counsellor?"  Rom.  xi,  34;  and,  "  With  whom  took  he 
counsel,  and  who  instructed  him,  and  taught  him  in  the  path  of 
judgment,  and  taught  him  knowledge,  and  showed  to  him  the 
way  of  understanding?"  Isa.  xl.  14.  He  is  the  only  fountain 
of  wisdom  to  others;  angels  and  men  have  what  wisdom  they 
have  by  communication  from  him.  All  created  wisdom  is  a 
spark  of  the  Divine  light,  like  that  of  the  stars  borrowed  from 
the  sun.  He  that  borrows  wisdom  from  another,  and  does  not 
originally  possess  it  in  his  own  nature,  cannot  properly  be  called 
wise.  As  God  is  the  only  Being,  in  regard  that  all  other  beings 
are  derived  from  him;  so  he  is  only  wise,  because  all  other  wis- 
dom flows  from  him.  He  is  the  spring  of  wisdom  to  all;  none 
the  original  of  wisdom  to  him. 

[3.]  Therefore  only  wise  perfectly.  There  is  no  cloud  upon 
his  understanding.  He  has  a  distinct  and  certain  knowledge 
of  all  things  that  can  fall  tinder  action.  As  he  has  a  perfect 
knowledge  without  ignorance,  so  he  has  a  beautiful  wisdom 
without  mole  or  wart.  Men  are  wise,  yet  have  not  an  under- 
standing so  vast  as  to  grasp  all  things;  nor  a  perspicacity  so 
clear,  as  to  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  all  beings.  Angels  have 
more  delightful  and  lively  sparks  of  wisdom,  yet  so  imperfect, 
that  inregardof  the  wisdom  of  God  they  are  charged  with  folly. 
Job.  iv.  IS.  Their  wisdom  as  well  as  their  holiness,  is  veiled 
in  the  presence  of  God.  It  vanishes,  as  the  glowing  of  a  fire 
does  before  the  beauty  of  the  sun;  or  as  a  light  of  a  candle  in 
the  midst  of  a  sun-shine  contracts  itself,  and  none  of  its  rays  are 
seen,  but  in  the  body  of  the  flame.  The  angels  are  not  perfectly 
wise,  because  they  are  not  perfectly  knowing:  the  gospel,  the 
great  discovery  of  God 's  wisdom,  was  hid  from  them  for  ages. 
[4.]  Therefore  only  wise  universally.  Wisdom  in  one  man 
is  of  one  sort,  in  another  of  another  sort;  one  is  a  wise  trades- 
man, another  a  wise  statesman,  and  another  a  wise  philosopher: 
one  is  wise  in  the  business  of  the  world,  another  is  wise  in 
Divine  concerns.  One  has  not  so  much  of  plenty  of  one  sort, 
but  he  may  have  a  scantiness  in  another;  one  may  be  wise  for 
invention,  and  foolish  in  execution;  an  artificer  may  have  skill 
to  frame  an  engine,  and  not  skill  to  use  it:  the  ground  that 
is  fit  for  olives,  may  not  be  fit  for  vines;  that  will  bear  one  sort 
of  grain  and  not  another.  But  God  has  a  universal  wisdom, 
because  his  nature  is  wise;  it  is  not  limited,  but  hovers  over 
every  thing,  sbiQes  in  every  being.     His  executions  are  as  wise 
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as  his  contrivances;  he  is  wise  in  hu  resolres,  and  wise  u  hts 
ways;  wise  in  all  tbe  varieties  of  his  works  of  creation,  gorera- 
ment,  redemption.  As  his  will  wills  alt  things,  and  his  power 
effects  all  things;  so  his  wisdom  is  the  unirersal  director  of  the 
motions  of  his  will  and  the  executions  of'his  power:  as  his 
righteousness  is  the  measure  of  the  matter  of  his  actions,  so  his 
wisdom  is  the  rule  that  directs  the  manner  of  his  actions:  The 
absolute  power  of  God  is  not  an  unruly  power;  his  wisdom 
orders  all  things,  so  that  nothing  is  done  but  what  is  fit  and  con* 
venient,  and  agreeable  to  so  excellent  a  Being.  As  be  cannot 
do  an  unjust  thing  because  of  his  righteousness,  so  be  cannot 
do  an  unwise  act  because  of  his  infinite  wisdom.  Though  God 
be  not  necessitated  to  any  operation  without  himself,  as  to  the 
creation  of  any' thing,  yet  supposing  he  will  act,  his  wisdonsDe- 
cessilates  him  to  do  that  which  is  congruous,  as  his  righteous- 
ness necessitates  him  to  do  that  which  is  just:  so  that  though  the 
will  of  God  be  the  principle,  yet  his  wisdom  is  the  rule  of  his 
actions.  We  must  in  our  conceiving  of  the  order,  suppose  wis- 
dom antecedent  to  will:  none  that  acknowledges  a  God,  can 
have  such  an  impious  thought,  as  to  affix  temerity  and  rashness 
to  any  of  his  proceedings. 

All  his  decrees  are  drawn  out  of  the  infinite  treasury  of  wis- 
dom in  himself.  He  resolves  nothing  aboat  any  of  his  creatures 
without  reason;  but  the  reason  of  his  purposes  is  in  faieiself, 
and  springs  from  himself,  and  not  from  the  creatures:'  there  is 
not  one  thing  that  he  wills,  but  he  wills  by  counsel,  and  works  by 
counsel,  Eph.  i.  11.  Counsel  wrote  down  every  line,  every 
letter,  in  his  eternal  book;  and  all  (he  orders  are  drawn  out 
from  thence  by  his  wisdom  and  will:  what  was  illustrious  in 
the  contrivance,  glitters  in  the  execution.  His  understanding 
and  will  are  infinite;  what  is  therefore  the  act  of  his  will  is  tbe 
result  of  his  understanding,  and  therefore  rational:  his  under- 
standing and  will  join  hands;  there  is  no  contest  in  God,  will 
against  mind,  and  mind  against  will;  they  are  one  in  God,  one 
in  his  resolves,  and  one  in  all  his  works. 

[5.]  Therefore  he  only  is  wise  perpetually.  As  the  wisdom 
of  man  is  got  by  ripeness  of  age,  so  it  is  lost  by  decay  of  yean; 
it  is  got  by  instruction  and  lost  by  dotage.  The  most  perfect 
minds,  when  in  the  wane,  have  been  darkened  with  folly. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  that  was  wise  for  a  man,  became  as  foolish 
as  a  brute.  But  the  Ancient  of  days  is  an  unchangeable  pos- 
sessor of  prudence ;  his  wisdom  is  a  mirror  of  brightness,  with- 
out a  defacing  spoL  It  was  possessed  by  him  "  in  the  beginning 
of  his  way,  before  his  works  of  old,"  Prov,  viii.  28,  and  he  can 
never  be  dispossessed  of  it  in  the  end  of  his  works.  It  is  inse- 
perable  from  him:  the  being  of  his  Godhead  may  as  soon  cease 
■  Pdhil'iguiul  Sfaerbck,  p.  377. 
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as  the  beauty  of  his  mind;  with  him  is  wisdom,  Job  xii,  X3. 
It  is  inseparable  from  him,  therefore  as  durable  as  his  essence. 
It  is  a  wisdom  infinite,  and  therefore  without  increase  or  de- 
crease in  itself.  The  experience  of  so  many  ages  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  has  added  nothing  to  the  immensity  of  it; 
as  the  shining  of  the  sun  since  the  creation  of  the  world  has 
added  nolhing  to  the  light  of  that  glorious  body.  As  ignorance 
never  darkens  hia  knowledge,  so  foUy  never  disgraces  his  pru- 
dence; God  infatuates  men,  but  neither  men  nor  devils  can 
infatuate  God;  he  is  unerringly  wise;  his  counsel  does  not  vary 
and  fatter:  it  is  not  one  day  one  counsel,  and  another  day  an- 
other, but  it  stands  like  an  immovable  rock,  or  a  moiintaiii  of 
brass.  "  The  counsel  of  the  Lord  standeih  for  ever^  the  thoughts 
of  his  heart  to  all  generations,"  Fsal.  xxxiii.  11. 

[6.]  He  only  is  incomprehens 
deep,  Fsal.  xcii.  5;  his  judgment 
finding  out,  Rom.  zi.  33,  depths 
splendour  more  dazzling  to  our 
the  sun  to  our  weak  eyes.'  The 
comprehended  by  another,  and  o 
men  are  understood  by  others',  to 
they  understand  themselves  to  I: 
angel  may  be  measured  by  anoti 

lion :  but  as  the  essence,  so  the  wisdom  of  God  is  incompre- 
hensible to  any  creature;  God  is  comprehended  only  by  God. 
The  secrets  of  wisdom  in  God  are  double  to  the  expressions  of 
it  in  his  works;  "  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God,"  Job 
xi.  6,  7.  There  is  an  unfathomable  depth  in  ail  his  decrees,  in 
all  his  works;  we  cannot  comprehend  the  reason  of  his  works, 
much  less  that  of  his  decrees,  much  less  that  in  his  nature;  be- 
cause his  wisdom  being  infinite  as  well  as  his  power,  can  no 
more  act  to  the  highest  pitch  than  his  power.  As  his  power  is 
not  terminated  by  what  he  has  wrought,  but  he  could  give  fur- 
ther testimonies  of  it,  so  neither  is  his  wisdom,  but  he  could 
furnish  us  with  infinite  expressions  and  pieces  of  his  skill.  As 
in  regard  of  his  immensity,  he  is  not  bounded  by  the  limits  of 
place;  in  regard  of  his  eternity,  not  measured  by  the  minutes 
of  time;  in  regard  of  his  power,  not  terminated  with  this  or 
that  number  of  objects;  so  in  regard  of  his  wisdom,  he  is  not 
confined  to  this  or  that  particular  mode  of  working:  so  that  in 
regard  of  the  reason  of  his  actions,  as  well  as  the  glory  and 
majesty  of  his  nature,  he  dwells  in  unapproachable  light,  I 
Tim.  vi.  16;  and  whatsoever  we  understand  of  his  wisdom  in 
creation  and  providence,  is  infinitely  less  than  what  is  in  him- 
self and  his  own  unhounded  nature. 

Many  things  in  Scripture  are  declared  chiefly  to  be  the  acts 
of  the  Divine  will,  yet  we  must  not  think  that  they  were  acts 
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o£  mere  vilL  without  wisdom,  but  they  are  represented  »  to 
us,  because  we  are  not  capable  of  undferstaQdiDg  tbe  infimte 
Kason  of  its  acts.  His  sovereignty  is  more  intelligible  lo  us 
than  his  wisdom.  We  can  better  know  the  commands  of  a 
superior,  and  the  laws  of  a  prince,  than  uaderstaod  the  reason 
tbai  gave  birth  to  those  laws.  We  may  know  the  orders  of  the 
Divine  will,  as  they  are  published,  but  not  the  sublime  reason 
of  his  will.  Though  election  be  an  act  of  God's  sovereignty, 
and  he  has  no  cause  from  without  to  determine  him,  yet  hia 
infinite  wisdom  stood  not  silent  while  mere  dominion  acted. 
Whatsoever  God  does  he  does  wisely,  as  well  as  sovereigniy; 
though  that  wisdom  which  lies  in  the  secret  places  of  the  Di- 
vine Being,  be  as  incomprehensible  to  us  as  the  e&cts  of  his 
sovereignty  and  power  in  the  world  are  visible:  God  can  give 
a  reason  of  his  proceeding,  and  that  drawn  from  himself,  thougli 
we  understand  it  not. 

The  causes  of  things  visible  lie  hid  from  us.  Does  any  man 
know  how  to  distinguish  the  seminal  virtue  of  a  small  seed 
from  the  body  of  it,  and  in  what  nook  and  corner  that  lies,  and 
what  that  is  that  spreads  itself  in  so  fair  a  plant,  and  so  tnany 
flowers?  Can  we  comprehend  the  justice  of  God's  proceed* 
ings  in  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked^  and  the  afflictions  of  (he 
godly?  Yet  as  we  nrnst  conclude  them  the  fruits  of  an  unerr- 
ing righteousness,  so  we  must  conclude  all  his  actions  the  ftuits 
of  an  unspotted  wisdom,  though  the  concatenation  of  all  hit 
counsels  is  not  intelligible  to  us;  for  be  is  as  essentially  and 
necessarily  wise,  as  he  is  essentially  and  necessarily  good  and 
righteous. 

God  is  not  only  so  wise  that  nothing  more  wise  can  be  con- 
ceived, but  he  is  more  wise  than  can  be  imagined;  something 
greater  in  all  his  perfections  than  can  be  comprehended  by  any 
creature.  It  is  a  foolish  thing  therefore  to  question  that  which 
we  cannot  comprehend:  we  ^ould  adore,  instead  of  disputing 
against  it;  and  take  it  for  granted,  that  God  would  not  order 
any  thing,  were  it  not  agreeable  to  the  sovereignty  of  his  wis- 
dom, as  well  as  that  of  his  will.  Though  the  reason  of  man 
proceed  from  the  wisdom  of  God,  yet  there  is  more  diflerence 
between  the  reason  of  man  and  the  wisdom  of  God,  than  be- 
tween the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  feeble  shining  of  the  glow- 
worm; yet  we  presume  to  censure  the  ways  of  God,  as  if  our 
purblind  reason  had  a  reach  above  him. 

[7.]  God  only  is  wise  infallibly.  The  wisest  men  meet  with 
rubs  in  the  way,  that  make  them  fall  short  of  what  they  aim 
at;  they  often  design,  and  fail;  then  begin  again,  and  yet  all 
their  counsels  end  in  smoke,  and  none  of  them  arrive  at  perfec- 
tion. If  the  wisest  angels  lay  a  plot,  they  may  be  disappointed; 
for  though  they  are  higher  and  wiser  than  man,  yet  there  is 
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one  higher  and  wiser  than  they,  th&t  cat)  check  their  projects. 
God  always  compasses  his  end,  never  fails  of  any  thing  he  de- 
signs and  aims  at;  all  bis  underrakings  are  counsel  and  will; 
as  noihing  can  resist  the  efficacy  of  his  will,  so  nothing  can 
couDtermine  the  skill  of  his  counsel;  "There  is  no  wisdom  nor 
understanding  nor  counsel  against  the  Lord,"  Frov.  zxi.  30. 
He  compasses  his  ends  by  those  actions  of  men  and  devils, 
vherein  they  think  to  cross  him;  they  shoot  at  their  own  mark, 
and  hit  his.  Lucifer's  plot  by  Divine  wisdom  fulfilled  God's 
purpose  against-  Lucifer's  mind.  The  counsel  of  redemption 
by  Christ,  the  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  rode  into  the 
world  upon  the  back  of  the  serpent's  temptation.  God  never 
mistakes  the  means,  nor  can  there  be  any  disappointments,  to 
make  him  vary  his  counsels,  and  pitch  upon  other  means  than 
what  before  he  had  ordained.  His  word  that  goes  forth  of  his 
mouth  shall  not  return  to  him  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish 
that  which  he  pleases,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto 
he  sent  it,  Isa.  Iv.  1 1.  What  is  said  of  his  word,  is  true  of  his 
coQDssI,  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  for  which  it  is  appointed; 
it  cannot  be  defeated  by  EdI  the  legions  of  men  and  devils;  for 
as  he  thinks,  so  shall  it  come  to  pass;  and  as  he  has  purposed, 
so  shall  it  stand.  The  Lord  has  purposed,  and  who  shall  dis- 
annul it?  Isa.  xir.  84.  £7.  The  wisdom  of  the  creature  is  a 
drop  from  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  is  like  a  drop  to  the  ocean, 
and  a  shadow  to  the  sun;  and  therefore  is  not  able  to  match 
the  wisdom  of  God,  which  is  infinite  and  boundless.  No  wis- 
dom is  exempted  from  mistakes,  but  the  Divine:  he  is  wise  in 
all  his  resolves,  and  never  calls  back  his  words  and  purposes, 
Isa.  xxxL  S. 

3.  The  third  general  is  to  prove  that  God  is  wise. 

Tliis  is  ascribed  to  God  in  Scripture;  "  Wisdom  and  might 
are  his,"  Dan.  ii.  20,  wisdom  to  contrive,  and  power  to  effect. 
Where  should  wisdom  dwell,  but  in  the  head  of  Deity?  and 
where  should  power  triumph,  but  in  the  arm  of  Omnipotence  ?• 
All  that  God  does,  he  does  artificially,  skilfully:  whence  he  is 
called  the  builder  of  the  heavens,  Heb.  xi.  10.  Tizn'rqf,  an 
artificial  and  curious  builder,  a  builder  by  art  And  that  word, 
ProT.  viiL  30,  meant  of  Christ,  "  Then  I  was  by  him,  as  one 
brought  up  with  him ;"  some  render  it.  Then  was  1  the  curious 
artificer;  and  the  same  word  is  translated,  a  cunning  workman. 
Cant.  vii.  1.  For  this  cause  counsel  is  ascribed  to  God,  Isa. 
xlvi.  10;  not'properly,  for  counsel  implies  something  of  igno- 
rance,^or  irresolution,  antecedent  to  the  consultation,  and  a  pos- 
ture of  will  afterwards,  which  was  not  before.*  Counsel  is  pro- 
le loth  connwl  ud  luidentutdiiig," 
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perly  a  laborious  deliberation,  and  a  reasoning  of  tfiingS:  an 
inrentioD  of  means  for  the  attainment  of  the  «nd,  after  a  dis- 
cussing and  reasoning  of  all  the  doubts  vhich  arise  pro  re  natA, 
on  the  occasion,  about  ihe  matter  in  counsel.  But  God  has  do 
need  to  deliberate  in  himself,  what  are  the  best  means  to 
accomplish  his  ends;  he  is  never  ignorant,  or  undetermined, 
what  course  he  should  take,  as  men  are  before  they  consult. 
But  it  is  an  expression  in  condescension  to  our  capacity,  to  sig- 
nify that  God  does  nothing  but  with  reason  and  understanding, 
with  Ihe  highest  prudence,  and  for  Ihe  most  glorious  ends,  as 
men  do  after  consultation,  and  the  Weighii^  of  every  foreseen 
circiiraatance. 

Though  he  acts  all  things  sovereignly  by  his  will,  yet  he  acta 
all  things  wisely  by  his  understanding;  and  there  is  not  a  decree 
of  his  will,  but  he  can  render  a  satisfactory  reason  for  in  the 
face  of  men  and  angels.  As  he  is  the  cause  of  all  things,  so  he 
has  the  highest  wisdom  for  the  ordering  of  all  things.  If  wis- 
dom among  men  be  the  knowledge  of  Divine  and  human  things, 
God  must  be  infinitely  wise,  since  knowledge  is  most  radiant 
In  him;  he  knows  what  angels  and  men  do,  and  infinitely 
more;  what  is  known  by  them  obscurely,  is  known  by  him 
clearly;  what  is  known  by  man  after  it  is  done,  was  knotra 
by  God  before  it  was  wrought.  By  his  wisdom,  as  mut^  as 
by  any  thing,  he  infinitely  differs  from  all  his  creatures;  as 
by  wisdom  man  differs  from  a  brute.  We  cannot  frame  a 
notion  of  God,  without  conceiving  him  infinitely  wise.  We 
should  render  him  very  inconsiderable,  to  imagine  him  iva- 
nished  with  an  infinite  knowledge,  and  not  have  an  infinite 
wisdom  to  make  use  of  that  knowledge:  or  to  fancy  him  with 
a  mighty  power,  destitute  of  prudence.  Knowledge  without 
prudence,  is  an  eye  without  motion;  and  power  without  dis- 
cretion, is  an  ma  without  a  head;  a  hand  to  act,  without  un- 
derstanding  to  contrive  a  model;  a  strength  to  act,  without 
reason  to  know  how  to  act:  it  would  be  a  miserable  notion  of 
a  God,  to  fancy  him  with  a  brutish  and  unguided  power.  The 
heathens  therefore  had,  and  could  not  but  have  this  natural  no- 
tion of  God.  •Plato  therefore  calls  him  Mens,'  and  Cleanthes 
used  to  call  God  Reason,  and  Socrates  thought  the  title  of  z«t^ 
too  magnificent  to  be  attributed  to  any  thing  else  but  God 
alone. 

Arguments  to  prove  that  God  is  wise. 

Season  (1.)  God  could  not  be  infinitely  perfect  without  wis- 
dom. A  rational  nature  is  better  than  an  irrational  nature.  A 
man  ie  not  a  perfect  man  without  reason;  how  can  God  without 
it  be  an  infinitely  perfect  God  ?  Wisdom  is  the  most  eminent  of 
all  virtues;  all  the  other  perfections  of  God  without  this,  would 
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be  as  a  body  without  an  eye,  a  soul  without  undflrstanding. 
A  Christian's  graces  want  their  lustre  when  they  are  destitute 
of  the  guidance  of  wisdom:  mercy  is  a  feebleness,  and  justice  a 
cruelty,  patience  a  timorousness,  and  courage  a  madness,  with- 
out the  conduct  of  wisdom;  so  the  patience  of  God  would  be 
cowardice,  his  power  oppression,  his  justice  a  tyranny,  without 
wisdom  aa  the  spring,  and  holiness  as  ihe  rule.  No  attribute  of 
God  could  shine  with  a  due  lustre  and  brighlness  without  it. 
Power  is  a  great  perfection,  but  wisdom  a  greater. '  Wisdom 
may  be  without  much  power,  as  in  bees  and  anis;  but  power  is 
a  tyrannical  thing  without  wisdom  and  righteousness.  The 
pilot  is  more  valuable  because  of  hia  skill,  than  the  galley  slave 
because  of  his  strength;  and  the  conduct  of  a  general  more  esti- 
mable than  the  might  of  a  private  soldier.  Generals  are  chosen 
more  by  their  skill  to  guide,  than  their  strength  to  act.  What 
a  clod  is  a  man  without  prudence  1  what  a  nothing  would  God 
be  without  it!  TbistetheBaltthatgives  relish  toallotherperfec- 
tions  in  a  creature;  this  is  the  jewel  in  the  ring  of  all  the  excel- 
lencies  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  holiness  is  the  splendour  of 
that  jewel. 

Now  Ood  being  the  First  Being,  possesses  whatsoever  is  most 
noble  in  any  being.  If  therefore  wisdom,  which  is  the  most 
noble  perfection  in  any  creature,  were  wanting  to  God,  he 
would  be  deficient  in  that  which  is  the  highest  excellency.  God 
being  the  living  God,  as  he  is  frequently  termed  in  Scripture, 
be  has  therefore  the  most  perfect  manner  of  living,  and  that 
must  be  a  pure  and  intellectual  life:  being  essentially  living,  he 
is  essentially  in  the  highest  degree  of  liviug.  Ashe  has  an  infi- 
nite life  above  all  creatures;  so  he  has  an  infinite  intellectual 
life,  and  therefore  an  infinite  wisdom;  whence  some  have  called 
God  not  aapientetn,  but  tuper^apitntem,  not  only  vise,  but 
above  all  wisdom.' 

Recuon  (8.)  Without  infinite  wisdom,  he  could  not  govern 
the  world.  Without  wisdom  in  forming  the  matter,  which  was 
made  by  Divine  power,  the  world  could  have  been  no  other 
than  a  chaos;  and  without  wisdom  in  government,  it  could 
have  been  no  other  than  a  heap  of  confusion;  without  wisdom 
the  wodd  could  not  have  been  created  in  the  posture  it  is. 
Creation  supposes  a  determination  of  the  will  putting  power 
upon  acting;  the  determination  of  the  will  supposes  the  coun- 
sel of  the  understanding  determining  the  will;  no  work  but 
supposes  understanding  as  well  as  will  in  a  rational  agent.  As 
without  skill  things  could  not  be  created,  so  without  it  things 
cannot  be  governed.  Reason  is  a  necessary  perfection  to  him 
that  presides  overall  things:  without  knowledge  there  could 
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not  be  in  God  a  foundation  for  government,  and  without  wis- 
dom there  conld  not  be  an  exercise  of  government ;  and  vilhout 
the  most  excellent  wisdom,  he  could  not  be  the  most  excellent 
Governor.  He  could  not  be  a  universal  Governor  without  a 
universal  wisdom,  nor  the  sole  Governor  without  an  inimitable 
wisdom,  nor  an  independent  Governor  without  an  original  and 
'ndependent  wisdom;    nor  a  perpetual  Governor  without  an 

lorrilptible  wisdom.  He  would  not  be  the  Lord  of  the  worid 
all  points,  without  skill  to  order  the  affairs  of  it.  Fover 
and  wisdom  are  foundations  of  all  authority  and  government; 
wisdom  to  know  how  to  rule  and  command;  power  to  make 
those  commands  obeyed:  no  regular  order  could  issue  out 
without  the  first,  nor  could  any  order  be  enforced  without  the 
second.  A  feeble  wisdom  and  a  brutish  power,  seldom  or 
never  produce  any  good  effect;  magistracy  without  wisdom, 
would  be  a  frantic  power,  a  rash  conduct;  like  a  strong  arm 
when  the  eye  is  out,  strikes  it  knows  not  what,  and  leads  it 
knows  not  whither.  Wisdom  without  power,  woald  be  like  a 
great  body  without  feet;'  like  the  knowledge  of  a  pilot  that 
has  lost  his  arm,  who  though  he  knows  the  rule  of  navigation, 
and  what  course  to  follow  in  his  voyage,  yet  caonot  manage 
the  helm:  but  when  those  two,  wisdom  and  power,  are  linkM 
together,  there  arises  from  both  a  fitness  for  government;  there 
is  wisdom  to  propose  an  end,  and  both  wisdom  and  power  to 
employ  means  that  conduct  to  that  end.  And  therefore  wbco 
God  demonstrates  to  Job  his  right  of  government,  and  (he 
unreasonableness  of  Job's  quarrelling  with  his  proceedings,  be 
chiefly  urges  upon  him  the  consideration  of  those  two  enel- 
lencies  of  his  nature,  power  and  wisdom,  which  are  expressed 
in  his  works,  chap,  xxxviii. — xli.  A  pritice  without  wisdom, 
is  but  a  title  without  a  capacity  to  perform  the  office:  no  man 
without  it  is  fit  for  government;  nor  could  God,  without  wi^ 
dom,  exercise  a  just  dominion  in  the  world.  He  has  therefore 
the  highest  wisdom,  since  he  is  the  universal  Governor.  That 
wisdom  which  is  able  to  govern  a  family,  may  not  be  able  to 
govern  a  city,  and  that  wisdom  which  governs  a  city,  may  not 
be  able  to  govern  a  nation  or  kingdom,  much  less  a  workL 
The  bounds  of  God's  government  being  greater  than  any,  bis 
wisdom  for  government  must  needs  surmount  the  wisdom  of 
all.  And  though  the  creatures  be  not  in  number  actually  infi- 
nite,  yet  they  cannot  be  well  governed,  but  by  one  endowed 
with  infinite  discretion.  Providential  government  can  be  do 
more  without  infinite  wisdom,  than  infinite  wisdom  can  be 
without  providence. ' 

Season  (3.)  The  creatures  working  for  an  end,  without  their 
own  knowledge,  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  God  that  guides 
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them.  All  things  in  the  world  work  for  some  end;  the  ends 
are  unknown  to  them,  though  many  of  their  ends  are  visible  to 
us.  As  there  was  Eome  prime  cause,  which  by  his  power 
inspired  them  with  their  several  instincts,  so  there  must  be 
some  supreme  wisdom,  which  moves  and  guides  them  lo  their 
end.  As  their  being  manifests  his  power  that  endowed  them, 
so  the  acting  according  to  the  rules  of  their  nature,  which  they 
tbennselves  understand  not,  manifests  his  wisdom  in  directing 
them.  Every  thing  that  acts  for  an  end,  must  know  that  end, 
or  be  dbected  by  another  to  attain  that  end.  The  arrow  does 
not  know  who  shoots  it,  or  lo  what  end  it  is  shot,  or  what  mark 
is  aimed  at;  but  the  archer  that  puts  it  in,  and  darts  it  out  of 
the  bow,  knows.  A  watch  has  a  regular  motion,  but  neither 
the  spring  nor  the  wheels  that  move,  know  the  end  of  their 
motion ;  no  man  wilt  judge  a  wisdom  to  be  in  the  watch,  but 
in  the  artificer  that  disposed  the  wheels  and  spring,  by  a  joint 
combination  to  produce  such  a  motion  for  such  an  end.  Does 
either  the  sun  that  enlivens  the  earth,  or  the  earth  that  travails 
with  the  plant,  know  what  plant  it  produces  in  such  a  soil, 
what  temper  it  should  be  of,  what  fruit  it  should  bear,  and  of 
what  colour?  What  plant  knows  its  own  medicinal  qualities, 
its  own  beautiful  flowers,  and  for  what  use  they  are  ordained? 
When  it  strikes  up  its  head  from  the  earth,  does  it  know  what 
proportion  of  them  there  will  be?  Yet  it  produces  all  these 
things  in  a  state  of  ignorance.  The  sun  warms  the  earth,  con- 
cocts the  humours,  excites  the  virtue  of  it,  and  cherishes  the 
seeds,  which  are  cast  into  her  lap,  yet  all  unknown  to  the  bud 
or  the  earth.  Since  therelbre  that  nature,  that  is  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  those  things,  does  not  nnderstand  its  own  quality, 
nor  operation,  nor  the  end  of  its  action,  that  which  ihus  directs 
them  must  be  conceived  to  have  an  infinite  wisdom.  When 
things  act  by  a  rule  they  know  not,  and  move  for  an  end  they 
understand  not,  and  yet  work  harmoniously  together  for  one 
end,  that  alt  of  them,  we  are  sure,  are  ignorant  of  it,  it  mounts 
up  our  minds  to  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  that  Supreme 
Cause,  that  has  ranged  all  these  inferior  causes  in  their  order, 
and  imprinted  upon  them  the  laws  of  their  motions,  according 
to  the  ideas  in  his  own  mind,  who  orders  the  rule  by  which 
they  act,  and  the  end  for  which  they  act,  and  directs  every 
motion  according  to  their  several  natures,  and  therefore  is  pos- 
sessed with  infinite  wisdom  in  his  own  nature. 

Season  (4.)  God  is  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom  in  the  crea- 
tures, and  therefore  is  infinitely  wise  himself.  As  he  has  a 
fulness  of  being  in  himself,  because  the  streams  of  being  are 
derived  to  other  things  from  him;  so  he  has  a  fulness  of  wisdom, 
because  he  is  the  spring  of  wisdom  to  angels  and  men.  That 
Being  must  be  infinitely  wise  from  whence  all  other  wisdom 
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derives  its  origioal:  for  nothing  can  be  in  the  effect,  which  is 
not  eminently  in  the  cause;  the  cause  is  always  more  perfect 
than  llie  effect.  If  therefore  the  creatures  are  wise,  the  Crealot 
must  be  much  more  wise.  If  the  Creator  were  destitute  of 
wisdom,  (he  creature  would  be  much  more  perfect  than  the 
Cieator.  If  you  consider  the  wisdom  of  the  spider  in  hei 
web,  which  is  both  her  house  aud  net;  the  art  of  the  bee  in 
her  comb,  which  is  both  her  chamber  and  granary;  the  pro- 
vision of  the  ant  in  her  repositories  for  corn ;  tho  wisdom  of  tbe 
Creator  is  illustrated  by  Ihem:  whatsoever  excellency  you  see 
in  any  creature,  is  an  image  of  some  excellency  in  God.  The 
skill  of  the  artificer  is  visible  in  the  fruits  of  his  art;  a  worfe- 
man  transcribes  his  spirit  in  the  work  of  his  hands.  But  tbe 
wisdom  of  rational  creatures,  as  men,  does  more  illustrate  it: 
all  arts  among  men  are  the  rays  of  Divine  wisdom  shining 
upon  them,  and  by  a  common  gift  of  the  Spirit  enUghtentng 
their  minds  to  curious  inventions;  as,  "I  wisdom— ^nd  out 
knowledge  of  witty  inventions,"  Prov.  viii.  IS;  that  is,  I  give 
a  faculty  to  men  to  find  them  out;  without  my  wisdom,  all 
things  would  be  buried  in  darkness  and  ignorance:  whatsoever 
wisdom  there  is  in  the  world,  it  is  but  a  shadow  of  the  wisdcm 
of  God,  a  small  rivulet  derived  from  him,  a  spark  leaping  out 
from  uncreated  wisdom.  He  created  the  smith  that  blows  tbe 
coals  in  the  fire,  and  makes  the  instruments;  tbe  skill  to  use 
those  weapons  in  warlike  enterprises  is  from  him, "  I  have  cre- 
ated the  waster  to  destroy,"  Isa.  liv.  16;  it  is  not  meant  of 
creating  their  persons,  but  communicating  to  them  their  art; 
he  speaks  it  there  to  expel  fear  from  the  Church  of  all  warlike 
preparations  against  them:  be  bad  given  men  the  skill  to  form 
and  use  weapons,  and  could  as  well  strip  them  of  it,  and  defeat 
their  purposes.  The  art  of  husbandry  is  a  fruit  of  Divine 
teaching,  Isa.  xxvjii,  £4 — 26.  If  those  lower  kinds  of  know- 
ledge that  are  common  to  all  nations,  and  easily  learned  by  all, 
are  discoveries  of  Divine  wisdom,  much  more  the  noblet 
sciences,  intellectual  and  political  wisdom:  "  He  giveth  wi^ 
dom  unto  the  wise,  and  knowledge  to  them  that  know  undet' 
standing,"  Dan.  ii.  21;  speaking  of  the  more  abstruse  parts  of 
knowledge;  "  The  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  un- 
derstanding," Job  xzxii,  S.  Hence  the  wi»lom  which  Solomon 
expressed  in  the  harlots'  case,  1  Kings  iii.  28,  was,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  all  Israel,  the  wisdom  of  God ;  that  is,  a  fruit  of  DiviM 
wisdom,  a  beam  communicated  to  him  from  God.  Every  man's 
■oul  is  endowed  more  or  less  with  those  noble  qualities:  the 
soul  of  every  man  exceeds  that  of  a  brute;  if  the  streams  be 
so  excellent,  the  fountain  must  be  fuller  and  clearer.  The  firat 
Spirit  must  infinitely  more  possess  what  other  spirits  derive 
from  bim  by  creation;  were  the  wisdom  o(  all  the  angels  io 
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heaven  and  men  on  earth  collected  in  one  spirit,  il  mast  be  in- 
finitely less  than  what  is  in  the  spring;  for  no  creature  can  be 
equal  to  the  Creator,  As  the  highest  creature  already  made, 
or  that  we  can  conceive  may  be  made  by  infinite  power,  would 
be  infinitely  below  God  in  the  notion  of  a  creature,  so  it  would 
be  infinitely  below  God  in  the  notion  of  wisdom. 

4.  The  fourth  thing  is,  wherein  the  wisdom  of  God  appears. 

It  appears — In  creation — In  government — In  redemption. 

(1.)  In  creation.  As  in  a  musical  instrument,  there  is  first 
the  skill  of  the  workman  in  the  frame;  then  the  skill  of  the 
musician  in  stringing  it  properly  for  such  musical  notes  as  he 
will  expreae  upon  it;  and  after  that  the  tempering  of  the  strings 
by  various  stops  to  a  delightful  harmony:  so  is  the  wisdom  of 
God  seen  in  framing  the  world,  then  in  tuning  it,  and  after- 
wards in  the  motion  of  several  creatures.  The  fabric  of  the 
world  is  called  the  wisdom  of  God;  "  After  that  in  the  wisdom 
of  God  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,"  1  Cor.  i.  81;  that 
is,  by  the  creation  the  world  knew  not  God;  the  framing  cause 
is  there  put  for  theeflect  and  the  work  framed:  because  the 
Divine  wisdom  stepped  forth  in  the  creatures  to  a  public  ap- 
pearance, Bs  if  it  had  presented  itself  in  a  visible  shape  to  man, 
giving  instructions  in  and  by  the  c^^atures,  to  know  and  adore 
him.  What  we  translate-,  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,'"  Gen.  L  1;  the  Targum  expresseth,  la 
the  wisdom  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth:  both  bear  a 
stamp  of  this  perfection  on  them.  And  when  the  apostle  tells 
the  Romans,  the  invisible  tilings  of  God  were  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  things  that  are  made,  Rom.  i.  SO;  the  word  he 
uses  is,  riBitiiaat,  not  Ipyo'ft  Ihis  signifies  a  work  of  labour,  but 
rioi^ttm,  a  work  of  skill,  or  a  poem.  The  whole  creation  is  a 
poem,  every  species  a  stanza,  and  every  individual  creature  a 
verse  in  it.  The  creation  presents  us  with  a  prospect  of  the 
wisdom  of  God,  as  a  poem  does  the  reader  with  the  wit  and 
fancy  of  the  composer:  by  wisdom  he  created  the  earth,  Prov. 
iii.  19,  and  stretched  out  the  heavens  by  discretion,  Jer.  x. 
18.  There  is  not  any  thing  so  mean,  so  small,  but  glitters  with 
a  beam  of  Divine  skill;  and  the  consideration  of  them  would 
justly  make  every  man  subscribe  to  that  of  the  psalmist,  "0 
Lord  how  manifold  are  thy  woikst  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made 
them'all,"  Psal.  civ.  £4.  All,  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest, 
and  the  meanest  as  well  as  the  noblest;  even  those  creatures 
which  seem  ugly  and  deformed  to  us,  as  toads,  &c.,  because 
they  fall  short  of  those  perfections  which  are  the  dowry  of 
other  animals.  In  these  there  is  a  footstep  of  Divine  wisdom, 
since  they  were  not  produced  by  him  at  random,  but  deter- 
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mined  to  some  particular  end,  and  designed  to  some  nsefolnstt, 
as  parts  of  the  world  in  their  several  natures  and  stations.  God 
could  never  hare  had  a  satisfaction  in  the  review  of  his  \rorlcs, 
and  pronounced  them  good  or  comely,  as  he  did,  Gen.  i  31, 
had  they  not  been  agreeable  to  that  eternal  original  copy  in  hit 
own  mind:  it  is  said  he  was  refreshed,  namely,  with  that  review, 
Exod.  xxxi.  17;  which  could  not  have  been,  if  his  piercing  eye 
had  found  any  defect  in  any  thing  which  had  sprung  out  of  his 
hand,  or  an  unsuitableness  to  that  end  for  which  he  created 
them.  He  seems  to  do  as  a  man  that  has  made  a  curious  and 
polite  work,  with  exact  care  to  peer  about  every  part  and  line, 
if  he  could  perceive  any  imperfection  in  it,  to  rectify  the  mis- 
take. But  no  defect  was  found  by  the  infinitely  wise  God  upon 
his  second  examination. 

This  wisdom  of  the  creation  appears, 

In  the  variety — In  the  beauty — The  fitness  of  every  creaturs 
for  its  use — The  subordination  of  one  creature  to  another,  and 
the  joint  concurrence  of  all  to  one  common  end. 

[1.]  In  the  variety.  "0  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works!" 
Psal.  civ.  24.  How  great  a  variety  is  there  of  animals  and 
plants,  with  a  great  variety  of  forms,  shapes,  figurations,  co- 
lours, various  smells,  virtues,  and  qualities !  and  this  vari^  u 
produced  from  one  and  the  same  matter,  as  beasts  and  plants 
from  the  earth:  "Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  crei- 
ture; — and  the  earth  brought  forth  grass,  and  herb  yielding 
seed  after  his  kind,"  Gen.  i.  18.  24,  Such  diversity  of  fowl 
and  fish  from  the  water;  "Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abna> 
dantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may 
fiy,"  Gen.  i.  SO.  Such  a  beautiful  and  active  variety  from  so 
dull  a  matter  as  the  earth ;  so  solid  a  variety  from  so  fluid  a 
matter  as  the  water;  so  noble  a  piece  as  the  body  of  man,  with 
such  variety  of  members,  fit  to  entertain  a  more  excellent  soul 
as  a  guest,  from  so  mean  a  matter  as  the  dust  of  the  groniid, 
Gen.  ii.  7.  This  extraction  of  such  variety  of  forms  out  of 
one  single  and  dull  matter,  is  the  chemistry  of  Divine  wisdom: 
it  is  a  greater  skill  to  frame  noble  bodies  of  vile  matter,  si 
varieties  of  precious  vessels  of  clay  and  eartb,  than  of  a  nobler 
matter,  as  gold  and  silver. 

Again,  all  those  varieties  propagate  their  kind  in  every  par- 
ticular and  quality  of  their  nature,  and  uniformly  bring  f«th 
exact  copies  according  to  the  first  pattern  God  made  of  the 
kind,  Gen.  i.  11,  18.  24.  Consider  also  how  the  same  piece  of 
ground  is  garnished  with  plants  and  flowers  of  several  virtnei, 
fruits, colours,  scents,  without  our  being  able  to  perceive  any 
variety  in  the  earth  that  breeds  them,  and  not  so  great  a  di^ 
rence  in  the  roots  that  bear  them.  Add  to  this  the  diversities 
of  birds  of  different  colours,  shapes,  notes,  consisting  of  varioiu 
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parts,  wings  like  oars  lo  cut  the  air,  aod  tails  as  the  rudder  of  a 
ship  to  guide  their  motion. 

How  various  also  are  the  endowments  of  the  creatures !  some 
have  vegetation,  and  the  power  of  ^owth;  others  have  the 
addition  of  sense,  and  others  the  excellency  of  reason;  some- 
thing wherein  all  agree,  and  something  wherein  all  differ; 
variety  in  unity,  and  unity  in  variety.  The  wisdom  of  the 
Workman  had  not  been  so  conspicuous,  had  there  been  only 
one  degree  of  goodness:  the  greatest  skill  is  seeo  in  the  great- 
est variety. 

The  comeliness  of  the  body  is  visible  in  the  variety  of  mem- 
bers, and  their  usefulness  to  one  another.  What  an  ill-formed 
thing  had  man  been,  had  he  been  all  ear,  or  all  eye !  If  God 
had  made  all  the  stars  to  be  suns,  it  would  have  been  a  demon- 
stralion  of  his  power,  but  perhaps  less  of  his  wisdom:  no 
creatures,  with  the  natures  they  now  have,  could  have  con- 
tiaued  in  being  under  so  much  heat.  There  was  no  less  wis- 
dom went  to  the  frame  of  the  least,  than  to  the  greatest  creature. 
It  speaks  more  an  in  a  limner  to  paint  a  landscape  exactly, 
than  to  draw  the  sun,  though  the  sun  be  a  more  glorious  body. 

I  might  instance  also  in  the  different  characters  and  features 
imprinted  upon  the  countenances  of  men  and  women,  the  dif- 
ferences of  voices  and  statures,  whereby  they  are  distinguished 
from  one  another.  These  are  the  foundations  of  order  and  of 
human  society  and  administration  of  justice.  What  confusion 
would  have  been  if  a  grown-up  son  could  not  be  known  from 
his  lather,  the  magistrate  from  the  subject,  the  creditor  from  the 
debtor,  the  innocent  from  the  criminal !  The  laws  God  has  given 
to  mankind  could  not  have  been  put  in  execution.  This  variety 
^>ealcs  the  wisdom  of  God. 

[2.]  The  wisdom  of  the  croation  appears  in  the  beauty,  and 
order,  and  situation  of  the  several  creatures.  "  He  hath  made 
every  thing  beautiful  in  his  time,"  Eccles.  iii.  11.  As  their 
being  was  a  fruit  of  Divine  power,  so  their  order  is  a  fruit  of 
Divine  wisdom.  All  creatures  are  as  members  in  the  great 
body  of  the  world,  proportioned  to  one  another,  and  contribut- 
ing to  the  beauty  of  the  whole;'  so  that  if  the  particular  forms 
of  every  thing,  the  union  of  all  for  the  composition  of  the  world, 
and  the  laws  which  are  established  in  the  order  of  nature  for 
its  conservation,  be  considered,  it  would  ravish  us  with  an  ad- 
miration of  God:  all  the  creatures  are  so  many  pictures  or 
statues,  exactly  framed  byline;  "Their  line  is  gone  out  through 
all  the  earth,"  Psal.  xix.  4.  Their  line,  a  measuring  line,  or  a 
carpenter's  rule,  whereby  he  proportions  several  pieces  to  be 
exactly  luiked  and  coupled  together.  "Their  line,"  that  is, 
their  harmonious  proportion,  and  the  instruction  from  it  is  gone 
'  Amyruit.  MotiLfol  1-  p.  257. 
Vol.  I.— 75 
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forth  through  all  the  eartb.  Upon  the  account  of  this  t^Tmonf, 
some  of  the  ancient  heathens  framed  the  images  of  their  gods 
with  musical  instruments  in  their  hands,  signifying  that  God 
wrought  all  things  in  a  due  proportioo.' 

The  heavens  speak  this  wisdom  in  their  order. 

The  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon  determine  the  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  make  day  and  night  in  an  orderly  succrasion. 
The  stars  beautify  the  heavens,  and  influence  the  earth,  and 
keep  their  courses,  Jtidg.  v.  20.  They  keep  their  stations  with- 
out interfering  with  one  another;  and  though  they  have  rolled 
about  for  so  many  ages,  they  observe  their  distinct  lair^  and 
in  the  variety  of  their  motions  have  not  disturbed  one  another's 
functions. 

The  sun  is  set  as  the  heart  in  the  midst  of  this  great  body, 
to  afford  warmth  lo  all;  had  it  been  set  lower,  it  had  long  since 
turned  the  earth  into  flame  and  ashes:  had  it  been  placed  hi^er, 
the  earth  would  have  wanted  the  nourishment  and  refreshment 
necessary  for  it.^  Too  much  nearness  had  ruined  the  earth  by 
parching  heat,  and  too  great  a  distance  had  destroyed  Uie  earth 
by  starving  it  with  cold. 

The  sun  has  also  its  appointed  motion:  bad  it  been  fixed 
without  motion,  half  of  the  earth  had  been  unprofitable:  (here 
had  been  perpetual  darkness  in  a  moiety  of  it;  nothing  had 
been  produced  for  nourishment,  and  so  it  had  been  rendered 
uninhabitable:  but  now  by  this  motion,  it  visits  all  the  climates 
of  the  world,  runs  its  circiut,  so  that  nothing  is  hid  from  the 
heat  thereof,  Psal.  xix.  6.  It  imparts  its  virtue  to  every  corner 
of  the  world  in  its  daily  and  yearly  visits.  Had  it  been  fixed, 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  under  it  had  been  parched  and  destroyed 
before  their  maturity;  but  all  those  inconveniences  are  provided 
against  by  the  perpetual  motion  of  the  suu. 

This  motion  is  orderly;^  it  makes  its  daily  course  from  east 
to  west,  its  yearly  motion  from  north  to  south:  it  goes  to  lite 
north,  till  it  comes  to  the  point  God  has  set  it,  and  then  turns 
back  to  the  south,  and  gains  some  point  every  day:  it  never 
rises  nor  sets  in  the  same  place  one  day  where  it  did  the  day 
before.  The  world  is  never  without  its  light;  some  see  its  rising 
the  same  moment  wo  see  its  setting. 

The  earth  also  speaks  the  Divine  wisdom;  it  is  the  pavement 
of  the  world,  as  the  heaven  is  the  ceiling  of  fretwork.  It  is 
placed  lowermost,  as  being  the  heaviest  body,  and  fit  to  receive 
the  weightiest  matter;  and  provided  as  a  habitation  proper  for 
those  creatures  which  derive  the  matter  of  their  bodies  from  it, 

'  MoDtag.  against  Seldon,  p.  381.    Plat&rch  calb  God  ap^ovtxo;  xai  fmaisoj; 
be  uyifnothinc  wu  raade  without  moaic. 
*  Charltm,  Light  at  Nature,  p.  57, 
'  Daille  MoL  jwrt  1.  p.  483. 
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and  partake  of  its  earthy  nature;  and  garnished  with  other 
creatures  for  the  profit  and  pleasure  of  man.' 

The  sea  also  speaks  the  same  Divine  wisdom.  He  strength* 
ened  the  fountains  of  the  deep,  and  gave  the  sea  a  decree,  that 
it  should  not  pass  his  command,  Prov.  viii.  2B,  39.  He  has 
given  it  certain  bounds,  that  it  should  not  overflow  the  earth, 
Job  xxviii.  11.  It  contains  itself  in  the  situation  wherein  God 
has  placed  it,  and  does  not  transgress  its  bounds.  What  if  some 
part  of  a  country,  a  little  spot,  has  been  overflowed  by  it,  and 
groaned  under  its  waves;  yet  for  the  main,  it  retains  the  same 
channels  wherein  it  was  at  first  lodged. 

All  creatures  are  clothed  with  an  outward  beauty,  and  en- 
dowed with  an  inward  harmony;  there  is  an  agreement  in  all 
parts  of  this  great  body;  every  one  is  beautiful  and  orderly;  but 
the  beauty  of  the  world  results  from  all  of  them  disposed  and 
linked  together. 

[3.]  This  wisdom  is  seen  in  the  fitness  of  every  thing  for  its 
end,  and  the  usefulness  of  it.  Divine  wisdom  is  more  illustri- 
ous in  the  fitness  and  usefulness  of  this  great  variety,  than  in 
the  composure  of  their  distinct  parts;  as  the  artificer's  skill  is 
more  eminent  in  fitting  the  wheels,  and  setting  them  in  order 
for  their  due  motion,  than  in  the  external  fabric  of  the  materials 
which  compose  the  clock. 

After  the  most  diligent  inspection,  there  can  be  found  nothing 
in  the  creation  unprofitable;  nothing  but  is  capable  of  some 
service,  either  for  the  support  of  our  bodies,  recreation  of  our 
senses,  or  moral  instruction  of  our  minds.  Not  the  least  crea- 
ture but  is  formed,  and  shaped,  and  furnished  with  members 
and  parts,  in  a  due  proportion  for  its  end  and  service  in  the 
world;  nothing  is  superfluous,  nothing  defective. 

The  earth  is  fitted  in  its  parts;  the  valleys  are  appointed  for 
granaries,  the  mountains  to  shadow  them  from  the  scorching 
iieat  of  the  sun;  the  rivers,  like  veins,  carry  refreshment  to 
every  member  of  this  body;  plants  and  trees  thrive  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  metals  are  engendered  in  the  bowels  of  it,  for 
materiala  for  building  and  other  uses  for  the  service  of  man.* 
There  "  he  causeth  tlie  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  herb 
for  the  service  of  man:  that  he  may  bring  forth  food  out  of  the 
earth,"  Psal.  civ.  14. 

The  sea  is  fitted  for  use :  it  is  a  fish-pond  for  the  nourishment 
of  man;  a  boundary  for  the  dividing  of  lands  and  several  do- 
minions; it  joins  together  nations  far  distant:  a  great  vessel  for 
commerce:  "There  go  the  ships,"  Psal.  civ.  26.  It  affords 
vapours  to  the  clouds^  wherewith  to  water  the  earth,  which  the 
sun  draws  up,  separating  the  finer  from  the  salter  parts,  that 
the  earth  may  be  fruitful,  without  being  burdened  with  barren- 

I  Amyiaot.  Predettin,  p,  9.  '  Amyruit.  «iir  Divwiea  Ten.  p- 127. 
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ness  "by  the  salt.  The  sea  has  also  its  salt,  its  ebbs  and  floods, 
the  one  as  brine,  the  other  as  motion,  to  preserve  it  from  patie- 
faction,  that  it  may  not  be  contagious  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Showers  are  appointed  to  refresh  the  bodies  of  living  crea- 
tures, to  open  the  womb  of  the  earth,  and  water  the  ground  to 
make  it  fruitful.  The  clouds,  therefore,  are  called  the  chariots 
of  God,  Psal.  civ.  3;  be  rides  in  them  in  the  manifestation  of 
bis  goodness  and  wisdom. 

Winds  are  fitted  to  purify  the  air,  to  preserve  it  from  pntie- 
Auction;  to  carry  the  clouds  to  several  parts,  to  refresh  the 
parched  earth,  and  assist  her  fruits;  and  also  to  serve  for  the 
commerce  of  one  nation  with  another  by  navigation.'  God  in 
his  wisdom  and  goodness  "  walketh  upon  die  wings  of  (he 
wind,"  Psal.  civ.  3. 

Rivei'S  are  appointed  to  bathe  the  ground,  and  render  it  freili 
and  lively;  they  fortify  cities,  are  the  limits  of  countries,  serve 
for  commerce,  they  are  the  watering-pots  of  the  earth,  and  the 
vessels  for  drink  for  the  living  creatures  that  dwell  upon  the 
earth.'  God  cut  those  channels  for  the  wild  asses,  the  beasts  <rf' 
the  desert,  which  are  his  creatures  as  well  as  the  rest,  PsaL  dr. 
10—12. 

Trees  are  appointed  for  the  habitation  of  birds,  shadows  for 
the  earth,  nourishment  for  the  creatures,  materials  for  building, 
and  fuel  for  the  relief  of  man  against  cold. 

The  seasons  of  the  year  have  their  use.  The  winter  makes 
the  jnice  retire  into  the  earth,  fortifies  plants,  and  fixes  tbeir 
roots;  it  moistens  the  earth,  that  was  dried  before  by  the  heat 
of  the  summer,  and  cleanses  and  prepares  it  for  a  new  fruitfbl* 
ness.  The  spring  calls  out  the  sap  in  new  leaves  and  fniit. 
The  summer  consumes  the  saperfiuous  moisture,  and  produces 
nouri^ment  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  world. 

The  day  and  night  have  also  their  usefulness.'  The  day 
g^ves  life  to  labour,  and  is  a  guide  lo  motion  and  action.  "  The 
sun  arises — man  goes  forth — to  his  labour  until  the  evening," 
Psal.  civ.  22,  23.  It  warms  the  air  and  quickens  nature. 
Without  day  the  world  would  be  a  chaos,  an  unseen  beanlf. 
The  night  indeed  casts  a  veil  upon  the  bravery  of  the  eartb, 
but  it  draws  the  curtains  from  that  of  heaven;  though  it  dark* 
ens  below,  it  makes  us  see  the  beauty  of  the  world  above,  and 
discovers  to  us  a  glorious  part  of  the  creation  of  God,  the  tapes- 
try of  heaven,  and  the  motion  of  the  stars,  hid  from  us  by  the 
eminent  light  of  the  day.  It  procures  a  truce  from  labour,  and 
refreshes  the  bodies  of  creatures,  by  recruiting  the  spirits  which 
are  scattered  by  watching.  It  prevents  the  ruin  of  life,  by  ft 
reparation  of  what  was  wasted  in  the  day.    It  takes  from  us 

*  Dtillc  Meluk  put  2.  p.  472,  473. 
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the  sight  of  flowers  and  plants,  but  it  washes  their  face  with 
dews  for  a  new  appearance  next  morning.  The  length  of  the 
day  aad  night  is  not  without  a  mark  of  wisdom:  were  they 
of  a  greater  length,  as  the  length  of  a  week  or  month,  the 
one  would  too  much  dry,  and  the  other  too  much  moisten; 
and  for  want  of  action,  the  members  would  be  stupified. 
The  perpetual  succession  of  day  and  night,  is  an  eridencs 
of  the  Divine  wisdom,  in  tempering  the  travail  and  rest  of 
creatures.  Hence  the  psalmist  tells  us,  "The  day  is  thine, 
the  night  also  is  thine:  thou  hast  prepared  the  light  and  the 
sun:  thou  hast  made  summer  and  winter,"  Psal.  Izzir.  16,  17; 
that  is,  they  are  of  God's  framing,  not  without  a  wise  counsel 
and  end. 

Hence  let  us  ascend  to  the  bodies  of  living  creatures,  and  we 
shall  find  every  member  fitted  for  use.  What  a  curiosity  is 
there  in  every  member!  every  one  fitted  to  a  particular  use  ia 
their  situation,  form,  temper,  and  mutual  agreement  for  the 
good  of  the  whole;  the  eye  to  direct,  the  ear  to  receive  durec- 
tions  from  others,  the  hands  to  act,  the  feet  to  move.  Every 
creature  has  members  fitted  for  that  element  wherein  it  resides. 
And  in  the  body,  some  parts  are  appointed  to  change  the  food 
into  blood,  others  to  refine  it,  and  others  to  distribute  and  con- 
vey it  to  several  parts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  whole:  the 
heart  to  mint  vital  spirits  for  preserving  life,  and  the  brain  to 
coin  animal  spirits  for  life  and  motion;  the  lungs  to  serve  for 
the  cooling  the  heart,  which  else  would  be  parched  as  the 
ground  in  summer.  The  motion  of  the  members  of  the  body 
by  one  act  of  the  will,  and  also  without  the  will  by  a  natural 
instinct,  is  an  admirable  evidence  of  Divine  skill  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  body;  so  that  well  might  the  psalmist  cry  out,  "  I 
am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,"  Psal.  cz22lz.  14. 

But  how  much  more  of  this  Divine  perfection  is  seen  in  the 
soul!  A  nature  furnished  with  a  faculty  of  understanding  to 
judge  of  things,  to  gather  in  things  that  are  distant,  and  to 
reason  and  draw  conclusions  from  one  thing  to  another;  with 
a  memory  to  treasure  up  things  that  are  past,  with  a  will  to 
apply  itself  so  readily  to  what  the  mind  judges  fit  and  comely, 
and  fiy  so  speedily  from  what  it  judges  ill  and  hurtful.  The 
whole  world  is  a  stage,  every  creature  in  it  has  a  part  to  act, 
and  a  nature  suited  to  that  part  and  end  it  is  designed  for,  and 
all  concur  in  a  joint  language  to  pubUsh  the  glory  of  Divine 
wisdom;  they  have  a  voice  to  proclaim  the  glory  of  God," 
Psal.  xix.  1,  3.  And  it  is  not  the  least  part  of  God's  skill,  In 
framing  the  creatures  so,  that  upon  man's  obedience  they  are 
the  channels  of  his  goodness;  and  upon  man's  disobedience 
they  can  in  their  natures  be  the  ministers  of  his  justice  for  the 
punishing  of  offending  creatures. 
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(4.]  The  wisdom  is  apparent  in  the  linking  all  tbese  os^nl 
parts  together,  80  that  one  is  subordinate  to  the  other  for  a  com- 
mon end.  Alt  parts  are  exactly  suited  to  one  another,  aud 
every  part  to  the  whole:  though  they  are  of  different  natures, 
as  lines  distant  in  thenoselves,  yet  they  meet  in  one  common 
centre,  the  good  and  the  preservation  of  the  universe;  they  are 
all  jointed  together,  as  the  word  translated /ramei^,  Heb.  xi.  3, 
signifies;  kait  by  fit  bands  and  ligaments  to  contribute  mutuil 
beauty,  strength,  and  assistance  to  one  another;  like  so  many 
hnks  of  a  chain  coupled  together,  that  though  there  be  a  dis- 
tance in  place,  there  is  a  unity  in  regard  of  connexion  and  end, 
there  is  a  consent  in  the  whole.  The  heavens  hear  the  eanh, 
and  the  earth  hears  the  corn,  and  the  wine,  and  the  oil,  Hos.  iL 
H,  22.  The  heavens  communicate  their  qualities  to  the  earth, 
aad  the  earth  conveys  ihem  to  the  fruits  she  bears:  the  air  dis- 
tributes light,  wind,  and  rain  to  the  earth;  the  earth  and  the 
sea  render  to  the  sir  exhalations  and  vapours,  and  all  together 
charitably  give  to  the  plants  and  animals  that  which  ia  neces- 
sary for  their  nourishment  and  refreshment'  The  inflaeoees 
of  the  heavens  animate  the  earth,  and  the  earth  affords  matter 
in  part  for  the  infiuences  it '  receives  from  the  regions  above. 
Living  creatures  are  maintained  by  nourishment;  nouridiment 
is  conveyed  to  them  by  the  fruits  of  the  earth;  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  are  produced  by  means  of  rain  and  heat;  matter  for  rain 
and  dew  is  raised  by  the  heat  of  the  sun;  and  the  sun  by  its 
motion  distributes  heat  and  quickening  virtue  to  all  parts  of  the 
earth.  So  colours  are  made  for  the  pleasure  of  the  eye,  sounds 
for  the  delight  of  the  ear;  light  is  formed,  whereby  the  eye 
may  see  the  one,  and  air  to  convey  the  species  of  colours  lo 
the  eye,  and  sound  to  the  ear;  all  things  are  like  the  wheels  of 
a  watch  compacted.  And  though  many  of  the  creatures  be 
endowed  with  contrary  qualities,  yet  they  are  joined  in  a  mar- 
riage-knot for  the  public  security,  and  subserviency  to  the  pre- 
servation  and  order  of  the  universe;  as  the  variety  of  strings 
upon  an  instrument,  sending  forth  various  and  distinct  sounds, 
are  tempered  together,  for  the  framing  excellent  and  delightful 
airs.  In  this  universal  conspiring  of  the  creatures  together  to 
one  end,  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  apparent;  in  tuning  so 
many  contraries  as  the  elements  are,  and  preserving  them  ia 
their  order,  which  if  once  broken,  the  whole  frame  of  nature 
would  crack,  and  fall  in  pieces;  all  are  so  interwoven  and  in- 
laid together,  by  the  Divine  workmanship,  as  to  make  up  one 
entire  beauty  in  the  whole  fabric:  as  every  part  in  the  body  of 
man  has  a  distinct  comeliness,  yet  there  is  besides,  the  beauty 
of  the  whole,  that  results  from  the  union  of  divers  parts  exactly 
fashioned  to  one  another,  and  linked  together. 


'  Dulle.  15.  Serm.  p.  ITU. 
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By  the  way,  we  may  observe. 

How  much  may  we  see  of  the  perfection  of  God  in  every 
thing  that  presents  itself  to  our  eyes!  And  how  should  we  be 
convinced  of  our  unworthy  neglect  of  ascending  to  him  with 
reverent  and  admiring  thoughts,  upon  the  prospect  of  the 
creatures!  What  dull  scholars  are  we,  when  every  creature  is 
our  teacher,  every  part  of  the  creature  a  lively  instruction! 
Those  things  that  we  tread  under  our  feet,  if  used  by  us  ac- 
cording to  the  full  design  of  their  creation,  would  afford  rich 
matter,  not  only  for  our  heads,  but  our  hearts.  As  grace  does 
not  destroy  nature,  but  elevate  it,  so  neither  should  the  fresher 
and  fuller  discoveries  of  Divine  wisdom  in  redemption,  deface 
our  thoughts  of  his  wisdom  in  creation.  Though  the  greater 
light  of  the  sun  obscures  the  lesser  sparkling  of  the  stars,  yet  it 
gives  way  in  the  night  to  the  discovery  of  them,  that  God  may 
be  seen,  known,  and  considered  in  all  his  works  of  wonder  and 
miracles  of  nature.  No  part  of  Scripture  is  more  spiritual  than 
the  Psalms;  none  filled  with  clearer  discoveries  of  Christ  in  the 
Old  Testament;  yet  how  often  do  the  penmen  consider  the 
creation  of  God,  and  And  their  meditations  on  him  to  be  sweet, 
as  considered  in  his  works!  "  My  meditation  of  him  shall  be 
sweet,"  Psal.  civ.  34,  When?  why,  aikr  a  short  history  of 
the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God  in  the  frame  of  the  world, 
and  the  species  of  the  cit^atures. 

(2.)  Tiie  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  his  government  of  his 
creatures.  The  regular  motion  of  the  creatures  speaks  for  this 
perfection,  as  well  as  the  exact  composition  of  them.  If  the 
exquisiteness  of  the  frame  conducts  us  to  the  skill  of  the  con- 
triver; the  exactness  of  their  order,  according  to  his  will  and 
]a.yf,  speaks  no  less  the  wisdom  of  the  Governor.  It  cannot  be 
thought  that  a  rash  and  irrational  power  presides  over  a  world 
so  well  disposed :  the  disposition  of  things  has  no  less  charac- 
ters of  skill,  than  the  creation  of  them.  No  man  can  hear  an 
excellent  lesson  upon  a  lute,  but  must  presently  reflect  upon 
the  art  of  the  person  that  touches  it.  The  prudence  of  man 
appears  in  wrapping  up  the  concerns  of  a  kingdom  in  his  mind, 
for  the  well  ordering  of  it;  and  shall  not  the  wisdom  of  God 
shine  forth,  as  he  is  the  Director  of  the  world? 

I  shall  omit  his  government  of  inanimate  creatures,  and  con- 
fine the  discourse  to  his  government  of  man,  as  rational,  as  sin- 
ful, as  restored. 

[1.]  Ill  his  government  of  man  as  a  rational  creature. 

This  is  seen  in  the  law  he  gives  to  man.  Wisdom  framed 
it,  though  will  enacted  it.  The  will  of  God  is  the  rule  of 
righteousness  to  us,  but  the  wisdom  of  God  is  the  foundation 
of  that  rule  of  righteousness  which  he  prescribes  us.  The 
composure  of  a  musician  is  the  rule  of  singing  to  his  scholars; 
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yet  the  consent  and  harmony  in  that  composure,  derives  not 
itself  from  his  will,  but  from  his  understanding ;  he  would  not 
be  a  musician,  if  his  composures  were  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
true  harmony;  so  the  laws  of  men  are  composed  by  wisdom^ 
though  they  are  enforced  by  will  and  anthority.  ■ 

The  moral  law,  which  was  the  law  of  nature,  the  law  im- 
printed upon  Adam,  is  so  framed,  as  to  secure  the  rights  of 
God  as  supreme,  and  the  rights  of  men  in  their  distinctions  of 
superiority  and  equality:  it  is  therefore  called  holy  and  good, 
Rom.  vii.  12;  holy,  as  it  prescribes  our  duty  to  God  in  his 
worship;  good,  as  it  regulates  the  offices  of  humaii  life,  and 
preserves  the  common  interest  of  mankind. 

This  law  is  suited  to  the  nature  of  man.  As  God  has  given 
a  law  of  nature,  a  fixed  order  to  inanimate  creatures,  so  he  has 
given  a  law  of  reason  to  rational  creatures:  other  creatures  an 
not  capable  of  a  law  differencing  good  and  evil,  because  thef 
are  destitute  of  faculties  and  capacities  to  make  distinction  be- 
tween them.  It  had  not  been  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  of  God 
to  propose  any  moral  law  to  them,  who  had  neither  understand- 
ing to  discern  nor  will  to  choose.  It  is  therefore  to  be  observed, 
that  while  Christ  exhorted  others  to  the  embracing  his  doctrine, 
yet  he  exhorted  not  little  children,  though  he  took  them  in  bis 
arms,  because  though  they  had  faculties.yet  they  were  not  come 
to  such  a  maturity,  as  to  be  capable  of  a  rational  instruction. 
But  there  was  a  necessity  for  some  command  for  the  govern- 
ment of  man;  since  God  had  made  him  a  rational  creature,  it 
was  not  agreeable  to  his  wisdom  to  govern  him  as  a  brute,  but 
as  a  rational  creature,  capable  of  knowing  his  precepts,  and  vol- 
untarily walking  in  them;  and  without  a  law,  he  had  not  been 
capable  of  any  exercise  of  his  reason  in  services  respecting 
God. 

He  therefore  gives  him  a  law  with  a  covenant  annexed  to  it, 
whereby  man  is  obliged  to  obedience,  and  secured  of  a  reward. 
This  was  enforced  with  severe  penalties,  death,  with  all  the 
horrors  attending  it,  to  deter  him  from  transgression.  Gen.  ii. 
17;  wherein  is  implied  a  promise  of  continuance  of  life,  and  all 
its  felicities,  to  allure  him  to  a  mindfulness  of  his  obligatioo. 
So  perfect  a  hedge  did  Divine  wisdom  set  about  him,  to  keqi 
him  within  the  bounds  of  that  obedience,  which  was  both  his 
debt  and  security,  that  wheresoever  he  looked,  he  saw  either 
something  to  invite  him,  or  something  to  drive  him  to  the  pay- 
ment of  his  duty,  and  perseverance  in  it.  Thus  the  law  was 
exactly  framed  lo  the  nature  of  man;  man  had  twisted  in  him 
a  desire  of  happiness;  the  promise  was  suited  to  cherish  this 
natural  desire.  He  had  also  the  passion  of  fear;  the  proper  ob- 
ject of  this  was  any  thing  destructive  to  his  being,  nature,  and 
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felicity;  this  the  tbreatening  met  with.  la  the  wfaola  it  was 
icGommodatod  lo  man  as  rational ;  precepts  to  the  lav  in  his 
mind,  promises  to  the  natural  appetite,  threatenings  of  the  moat 
prevailing  affection,  and  to  the  implanted  desires  of  pTeserring 
both  his  being  and  happiness  in  that  being.  These  were  rational 
motives  fitted  to  the  nature  of  Adam,  which  was  above  the  life 
God  had  given  plants,  and  the  sense  he  had  given  animals. 

The  command  given  man  in  innocence,  was  suited  to  his 
strength  and  power;  God  gavehim  not  any  command,  but  what 
he  had  ability  to  observe:  and  since  we  want  not  power  to  for- 
bear an  apple  in  our  corrupted  and  impotent  state,  he  wanted 
not  strength  in  his  state  of  integrity.  The  wisdom  of  God  com- 
manded nothing,  but  what  was  very  easy  to  be  observed  by  him, 
and  inferior  to  his  natural  ability.  It  had  been  both  unjust  and 
unwise  to  have  commanded  him  to  fly  up  to  the  sun,  when  he 
had  not  wings;  or  stop  the  conrse  of  the  sea,  when  he  had  not 
strength. 

It  is  suited  to  the  happiness  and  benefit  of  man.  God's  laws 
are  not  an  act  of  mere  authority  respecting  his  own  glory,  but 
of  wisdom  and  goodness  respecting  man's  benefit.  They  are 
perfective  of  man's  nature,  conferring  a  wisdom  upon  him,  re- 
joicing his  heart,  enlightening  his  eyes,  Psal.  xix.  7,  S,  afford- 
ing him  both  a  knowledge  of  Ood  and  of  himself.  To  be  with- 
out a  law,  is  for  man  to  be  asbeasts,without  justice  and  without 
religion:  other  things  are  for  the  good  of  the  body,  but  the  laws 
of  God  for  the  good  of  the  soul:  the  more  perfect  the  law,  the 
greater  the  benefit.  The  laws  given  to  the  Jews  were  the  hon- 
our and  excellency  of  that  nation:  "What  nation  is  there  so 
great,  that  has  statutes  and  judgments  so  righteous?"  Dent.  iv. 
8.  They  were  made  statesmen  in  the  judicial  law,  ecclesiastics 
in  the  ceremonial,  honest  men  in  the  second  table,  and  divine  in 
the  first.  All  his  lawsare  suited  to  the  truesatisfoction  of  man, 
and  the  good  of  human  society.  Had  God  framed  a  law  only 
for  one  nation,  there  would  have  been  the  characters  of  a  par- 
ticular wisdom;  but  now  a  universal  wisdom  appears,  in  accom- 
modating his  law,  not  only  to  this  or  that  particular  society  or 
corporation  of  men,  but  to  the  benefit  of  all  mankind  in  the 
Tariety  of  climates  and  countries  wherein  they  live.  Every 
thing  that  is  disturbing  to  human  society  is  provided  against; 
nothing  is  enjoined,  but  what  is  sweet,  rational,  and  useful :  it 
orders  tis  not  to  attempt  any  thing  against  the  life  of  our  neigh- 
bour, the  honour  of  his  bed,  propriety  in  his  goods,  and  the 
clearness  of  his  repuution;  and  if  well  observed,  would  alter 
the  face  of  the  world,  and  make  it  look  with  another  hue.  The 
world  would  be  altered  from  a  brutish  to  a  human  worW;  it 
would  change  lions  and  wotves,  men  of  lion-Kk«i  and  wolfish 
dispositions,  into  reason  and  sweetness.  And  because  the 
Vol.  I.— 76 
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whole  taw  is  Bummed  up  in  love,  it  obliges  us  to  endeaToai 
the  preservation  of  one  another's  beings,  the  favouring  of  one 
another's  interests,  and  increasing  the  goods  as  much  as  jus- 
tice will  permit,  and  keeping  up  one  another's  credits;  becaaM 
love,  which  is  the  soul  of  the  law,  is  not  shown  by  a  ces3a> 
tion  from  action,  but  signifies  an  order  upon  all  occasioDs  in 
doing  good.  I  say,  were  this  law  well  observed,  the  world 
would  be  another  thing  than  it  is.  It  would  become  a  religi- 
ous fraternity;  the  voice  of  enmity  and  the  noise  of  groans 
and  cursings  would  not  be  heard  in  our  streets;  peace  would 
be  in  all  borders;  plenty  of  charity  in  the  midst  of  cities  and 
countries;  joy  and  singing  would  sound  in  all  habitations. 
Man's  advantage  was  designed  in  God's  laws,  and  does  natu- 
rally result  from  the  observance  of  them.  God  so  ordered  them 
by  his  wisdom,  that  the  obedience  of  man  should  draw  forth  his 
goodness,  and  prevent  those  smarting  judgments,  which  were 
necessary  to  reduce  the  creature  to  order,  that  would  not  volun- 
tarily continue  in  the  order  God  had  appointed.  'Hie  laws  of 
men  are  often  unjust,  oppressive,  cruel;  sometimes  against  lbs 
law  of  nature ;  but  a  universal  wisdom  and  righteousness  glilten 
in  the  Divine  law.  There  is  nothing  in  it,  but  what  is  worthy  of 
God,  and  useful  for  the  creature;  so  that  we  may  well  say  with 
Job,  Who  teaches  like  God?  Job  xzzvi.  22;  oi  as  some  render 
it.  Who  is  a  law-giver  like  God?  Who  can  say  to  him,ThoD 
bast  wrought  iniquity  or  folly  among  men?  His  precepts  were 
framed  for  the  preservation  of  man  in  that  rectitude  wherein  be 
was  created,  in  that  likeness  to  God  wherein  he  was  first  made, 
that  there  might  be  a  correspondence  between  the  integrity  of 
the  creature  and  the  goodness  of  his  Creator,  by  the  obedience 
of  man;  that  man  might  exercise  his  faculties  in  operation 
worthy  of  him,  and  beneficial  to  the  world. 

The  wbdom  of  God  is  seen  in  suiting  his  laws  to  the  con- 
sciences as  well  as  the  interest  of  all  mankind.  The  gentiles 
do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  Rom.  il  14;  so 
great  an  affinity  there  is  between  the  wise  law  and  the  reason 
of  man. 

There  is  a  natural  beauty  emerging  from  them,  and  darting 
upon  the  reason  and  consciences  of  men,  which  dictates  to 
them  that  this  law  is  worthy  to  be  observed  in  itself  The  two 
main  principles  of  the  law,  "the  love  and  worship  of  God,  and 
doing  as  we  would  be  done  by,"  have  an  indelible  impression 
in  the  consciences  of  alLmen  in  regard  of  the  principle;  though 
they  are  not  suitably  expressed  in  the  practice.  Werethereno 
law  outwardly  published,  yet  every  man's  conscience  would 
dictate  to  him,  that  God  was  to  be  acknowledged,  worshipped, 
loved,  as  naturally  as  his  reason  would  acquaint  him  that  tlwre 
was  such  a  being  as  God.    The  suitableness  of  them  to  the 
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consciences  of  men,  is  manifest,  in  that  the  laws  of  the  best 
governed  nations  among  the  heathen  have  had  an  agreement 
with  them.  Nothing  can  be  more  exactly-composed,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  right  and  exact  reason,  than  this;  no  man 
but  approves  of  something  in  it,  yea,  of  the  whole,  when  he 
exercises  that  dim  reason  which  he  has.  Suppose  any  man, 
(not  an  absolute  atheist,)  he  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  rea- 
sonableness of  worshipping  God.  Grant  God  to  be  a  Spirit, 
and  it  will  presently  appear  absurd  to  represent  him  by  any 
corporeal  image,  and  derogate  from  his  excellency  by  so  mean 
a  resemblance;  with  the  same  easiness  he  will  grant  a  reve- 
rence due  to  the  name  of  God;  that  we  must  not  serve  our 
turn  of  him,  by  calling  him  to  witness  to  a  lie  in  a  solemn  oath; 
that  as  worship  is  due  to  him,  so  some  stated  time  is  a  circum* 
stance  necessary  to  the  performance  of  that  worship.  And  as 
to  the  second  table,  will  any  man  in  his  right  reason  quarrel 
with  that  command  that  engages  his  inferiors  to  honour  him; 
that  secures  his  being  from  a  violent  murder,  and  his  goods 
from  unjust  rapine?  And  though  by  the  fury  of  his  lusts  he 
breaks  the  laws  of  wedlock  himself,  yet  he  cannot  but  approve 
of  that  law,  as  it  prohibits  every  man  from  doing  him  the  like 
injury  and  disgrace.  The  suitableness  of  the  law  to  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  is  further  evidenced  by  those  furious  reflec- 
tions and  strong  alarms  of  conscience  upon  a  transgression  of 
it,  and  that  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  more  or  less  in  all  men; 
■o  exactly  has  Divine  wisdom  fitted  the  law  to  the  reason  and 
consciences  of  men,  as  one  tally  to  another.  Indeed,  without' 
inch  an  agreement,  no  man's  conscience  could  have  any  ground 
for  a  "hue  and  cry,"  nor  indeed  any  man  be  startled  with  the 
records  of  it.  This  manifests  the  wisdom  of  God  in  framing 
his  law  so,  that  the  reasons  and  consciences  of  all  men  do  one 
time  or  other  subscribe  to  it.  What  governor  in  the  world  is 
able  to  make  any  law  distinct  from  this  revealed  by  God,  that 
shall  reach  all  places,  all  persons, all  hearts? 

We  may  add  to  this  the  extent  of  his  commands  in  ordering 
goodness  at  the  root,  not  only  in  action,  but  affection ;  not  only 
in  the  motion  of  the  members,  but  the  disposition  of  the  soul; 
which  suiting  of  a  law  to  the  inward  frame  of  man,  is  quite 
oat  of  the  compass  of  the  wisdom  of  any  creature. 

His  wisdom  is  iseen  in  the  encouragements  he  gives  for  the 
studying  and  observing  his  will :  In  keeping  the  commandments 
there  is  great  reward,  Fsal.  xix.  11.  The  variety  of  them; 
there  is  not  any  particular  genius  in  man,  bat  may  find  some- 
thing suitable  to  win  upon  him  in  the  revealed  will  of  God. 
There  is  a  strain  of  reason,  to  satisfy  the  rational ;  of  eloquence, 
(o  gratify  the  fanciful ;  of  interest,  to  allure  the  selfish ;  of  terror, 
to  startle  the  obstinate.    As  a  skilful  angler  stores  himself  with 
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baits,  according  to  the  appetites  of  the  sorU  o{  fish  he  inleuds 
to  catch ;  80  in  the  word  of  God,  there  are  varieties  of  baits, 
according  to  tha  varieties  of  the  iDclioatioiu  of  men;  threalea- 
ings  to  work  upon  fear,  promises  to  work  upon  love,  ezamptes 
of  holy  men  set  out  for  imitatioD;  aod  those  plainly,  for  neither 
his  threateninga  nor  his  promises  are  dark,  as  the  heathen  ora- 
cles, bttf  peremptory,  as  becomes  a  sovere^  Lawgiver,  and 
plain,  a»  was  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  a  creature.  As 
he  deals  gracioaaly  with  men  in  ezhotling  and  encouraging 
them;  so  he  deals  wisely  herein,  by  taking  away  all  excuse  from 
them  if  they  ruin  the  interest  of  their  soub  by  d«iyiug  obe- 
dience to  their  Sovereign. 

Again,  the  rewards  God  purposes  are  accommodated,  not  to 
the  bnlllBh  parts  of  man,  bis  carnal  sense  and  fleshly  appetite; 
but  to  the  capacity  of  a  spiritual  soul,  which  admits  only  of 
spiritual  gratifications;  and  cannot  in  its  own  nature,  withoula 
sordid  subjection  lo  the  humours  of  the  body,  be  moved  by 
sensual  proposals.  God  backs  his  precepts  with  that  which  iIm 
nature  of  mau  longed  for,  and  with  spiritual  delights,  which 
only  can  satisfy  a  rational  appetite;  and  thereby  did  as  well 
gratify  the  noblest  desires  in  man,  as  oblige  him  to  the  noblest 
service  and  work.'  Indeed  virtue  and  holiness  being  perfectly 
amiable,  ought  chiefly  to  aflect  our  nDderataiidings,  and  by 
them  draw  our  wills  to  the  esteem  and  piuwiit  of  them.  But 
since  the  desire  of  happiness  is  inseparable  from  the  namn  of 
man,  as  impossible  to  be  disjoined,  as  an  ineUnaiion  to  descuid 
lo  be  severed  from  heavy  bodies,  or  an  instinct  to  ascend  fmta 
light  and  airy  substances;  God  serves  himself  of  the  inclinatioii 
of  our  natures  to  happiness,  to  engender  in  ns  an  esteem  and 
affection  to  the  holiness  he  does  require.  He  purposes  the  en- 
joyment of  a  supernatural  good  and  everlasting  glory,  as  a  bait 
to  that  insatiable  longing  our  natures  have  for  happiness,  to  re- 
ceive the  impression  of  holiness  into  our  souls.  And  besides, 
he  does  proportion  rewards  according  to  the  degrees  of  men's 
industry,  labour,  and  zeal  for  him ;  and  weighs  out  a  recnn- 
pense,  not  only  suited  to,  but  above  the  service.  He  that  im- 
proves five  talents,  is  to  be  ruler  over  five  dties;  that  is,  a 
greater  proportion  of  honour  and  glory  than  another,  Lake  xix. 
18,  19;  as  a  wise  father  excites  the  affectioa  of  his  children  to 
thiiigs  worthy  of  pruse,  by  varieties  of  reconipenaes  according 
to  their  seveml  actiona.  And  it  was  the  wisdom  of  the  steward, 
in  the  judgmeat  of  our  Saviour,  to  give  every  one  the  portioa 
that  belonged  lo  him,  Luke  sii,  49.  There  is  no  part  of  tha 
word  wherein  we  meet  not  with  the  wilj  and  wisdom  of  God, 
Tarietias  of  duties  and  varieties  of  eooountgenieat  milled  to- 
gether. 
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The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  in  fitting  the  rerelations' of  his 
will  to  after-times,  and  for  the  prereniing  of  the  foreseen  cor* 
ruptioDs  of  men.  The  whole  revelation  of  the  mind  of  God  is 
stored  with  wisdooi  in  the  words,  connexion,  sense;  it  looks 
backwards  to  past,  and  forwards  to  ages  to  come.  A  hidden 
wisdom  lies  in  the  bowels  of  it,  hke  gold  in  a  mine. 

The  Old  Testament  was  so  composed,  as  to  fortify  the  New, 
when  God  should  bring  it  to  light.  The  foundations  of  the 
goApel  were  laid  in  the  Jaw:  the  predictions  of  the  prophets, 
and  figures  of  the  law,  were  so  wisely  framed,  and  laid  down 
in  such  clear  expressions,  as  to  be  proofs  of  the  authority  of  (he 
New  Testament,  and  convictions  of  Jesus  being  the  Measiah. 
Things  concerning  Christ  were  written  in  Moses,  the  Prophets, 
and  Psalms,  Luke  xxiv.  S7,  and  do  to  this  day  stare  the  Jews 
so  in  the  face,  that  they  are  fain  to  invent  absurd  and  nonsen- 
sical interpretations  to  excuse  their  unbelief,  and  continue  them- 
selves  in  their  obstinate  blindness.  .And  in  pursuance  of  the 
efficacy  of  those  predictions,  it  was  a  part  of  the  wisdom  of  God 
to  bring  forth  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  (by  the 
meaits  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  £gypt,  some  hundreds  of  years  be- 
fore tbe  coming  of  Christ)  into  the  Greek  language,  the  tongue 
the  most  known  in  Ihe  worid.  And  why?  To  prepare  ^he 
gentiles  by  the  reading  of  it,  for  that  gracious  call  he  intended 
them,  and  for  the  entertainment  of  the  gospel,  which  some  few 
years  after  was  to  be  published  among  them;  that  by  reading 
the  predictions  so  long  before  made,  they  might  more  readily 
receive  the  accomplishment  of  them  in  (heir  due  time. 

The  Scripture  is  written  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obviate  errors 
fiireseen  by  God  to  enter  into  (he  church.  It  may  be  wondered 
why  the  iiniversal  particle  should  be  inserted  by  Christ,  in  the 
giving  the  cup  in  the  supper,  which  was  not  in  the  distributing 
the  bread ;  "  Drink  ye  all  of  it,"  Matt.  xzvi.  27 ;  not  at  the  dis- 
tributing the  bread.  Eat  you  all  of  it.  And  Mark  in  his  rela- 
tion tells  us  "  they  all  drank  of  it,"  Mark  xiv.  33.  The  church 
of  Rome  has  been  the  occasion  of  discovering  to  us  the  wis- 
dom of  our  Saviour  in  inserting  that  panicle  all,  since  they 
were  so  bold  to  exclude  the  communicants  from  the  cup  by  a 
trick  of  concomiiancy.  Christ  foresaw  the  error,  and  therefore 
put  in  a  little  word  to  obviate  a  great  invasion:  and  the  Spirit 
of  God  has  particularly  left  upon  record  (hat  particle,  as  we 
may  reasonably  suppose,  to  such  a  purpose.  And  so  in  (be 
description  of  the  blessed  virgin,  Luke  i.  27.  There  is  nothing 
of  her  holiness  mentioned,  which  is  with  much  diligence  re- 
corded of  EHzabeth,  ver.  6.  "Righteous — walking  in  all  tb« 
commandments  of  the  Lord  blameless,-"  probably  to  prevent 
tbe  superstition  which  God  foresaw  would  arise  in  the  world. 
And  we  do  not  find  more  undervaluing  speeches,  uttered  by 
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Christ  to  any  of  his  disciples  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  than 
to  her,  except  to  Peter;  as  when  she  acquainted  him  with  the 
want. of  wine  at  the  marriage  in  Cana,  she  receives  a  slighting 
answer,  "  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?"  John  ii.  4; 
and  when  one  was  admiring  the  blessedness  of  her  that  ban 
him,  he.  turns  the  discourse  another  way,  to  pronounce  a  bless- 
edness rather  belonging  to  them  that  heai  the  word  of  God 
and  keep  it,  Luke  x\.  27,  28;  in  a  mighty  wisdom  to  furnish 
an  antidote  to  his  people  against  any  conceit  of  the  prevalency 
of  the  virgin  over  him  in  heaven,  in  the  exercise  of  bis  medi- 
atory office. 

As  his  wisdom  appears  in  his  government  by  his  laws,  so  it 
appears  in  the  various  inclinations  and  conditions  of  men.  As 
ttiere  is  a  distinction  of  several  creatures,  and  several  quaUliea 
in  them,  for  the  common  good  of  the  world,  so  among  meo 
there  are  several  inclinations  and  several  abilities,  as  donatives 
from  God,  for  the  common,  advantage  of  human  society.  Just 
as  several  channels  cut  out  from  the  same  river  run  several 
ways,  and  refresh  several  soils;  one  man  is  qualified  for  one 
employment,  and  another  marked  out  by  God  for  a  different 
work,  yet  all  of  them  fruitful  to  bring  in  a  revenue  of  glory  to 
God,  and  a  harvest  of  profit  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  How  use- 
less would  the  body  be,  if  it  had  but  one  member!  1  Cor.  xii. 
19.  How  unprovided  would  a  house  be,  if  it  had  not  vessels 
of  dishonour  as  well  as  of  honour!  The  corporation  of  man- 
kind would  be  as  much  a  chaos,  as  the  matter  of  the  heavtos 
and  the  earth  was, before  it  was  distinguished  by  several  forms 
breathed  into  it  at  the  creation.  Some  are  inspired  with  a  par- 
ticular genius  for  one  art,  some  for  another:  every  man  has  a 
distinct  talent.  If  all  were  husbandmen,  where  would  be  the 
instrumenis  to  plough  and  reap?  If  all  were  artificers,  where 
would  they  have  corn  to  nourish  themselves?  All  men  are  like 
vessels,  and  parts  in  the  body,  designed  for  distinct  offices  and 
functions  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  mutually  return  an 
advantage  to  one  another. 

As  the  variety  of  gifts  in  the  church  is  a  fruit  of  the  wisdom 
of  God,  for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the  church,  so  the 
variety  of  inclinations  and  employments  in  the  world  is  a  fruit 
of  the  wisdom  of  God,  for  the  preservation  and  subsistence  of 
the  world  by  mutual  commerce:  what  the  apostle  largely  dis- 
courses of  the  former  in  1  Cor.  xii.,  may  be  applied  to  tbe 
ether. 

The  various  conditions  of  men  is  also  a  fruit  of  Divine  wis- 
dom. Some  are  rich,  and  some  poor;  the  rich  have  as  moch 
need  of  the  poor  as  the  poor  have  of  the  rich:  if  the  poor  de- 
pend upon  the  rich  for  their  livelihood,  the  rich  depend  upon 
the  poor  for  their  conveniencies.    Many  arts  would  not  be 
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learned  by  men,  if  poverty  did  not  oblige  them  to  it;  and  many 
vould  faint  io  the  learning  of  them,  if  they  were  not  thereunto 
encooraged  by  the  rich. 

The  poor  labour  for  the  rich,aa  the  earth  sends  vapours  into 
the  vaster  and  fuller  air;  and  the  rich  return  advantages  again 
to  the  poor,  as  the  clouds  do  the  vapours  in  rain  upon  the  earth. 
As  meat  would  not  afford  a  nourishing  juice  without  bread, 
and  bread  without  other  food  would  immoderately  fill  the  sto- 
mach, and  not  be  well  digested ;  so  the  rich  would  be  unprofit- 
able' in  the  commonwealth  without  the  poor,  and  the  poor 
would  be  burdensome  to  a  iKimmonwealth  without  the  rich. 
The  poor  could  not  be  easily  governed  without  the  rich,  nor 
the  rich  sufficiently  and  conveniently  provided  for  without  the 
poor.  If  all  were  rich,  there  would  be  no  objects  for  the  exer- 
cise of  a  noble  part  of  charity;  if  all  were  poor,  there  were  no 
matter  for  the  exercise  of  it.  Thus  the  Divine  wisdom  planted 
various  inclinations,  and  diversified  the  conditions  of  men  for 
the  public  advantages  of  the  world. 

[2.]  God's  wisdom  appears,  in  the  government  of  men,  at 
fallen  and  sinful;  or  in  the  government  of  sin.  After  the  law 
of  God  was  broken,  and  sin  invaded  and  conquered  the  world; 
Divine  wisdom  had  another  scene  to  act  in,  and  other  methods 
of  government  were  necessary.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  then 
seen  in  ordering  those  jarring  discords,  drawing  good  out  of 
evil,  and  honour  to  himself  out  of  that,  which  in  its  own  nature 
tended  to  the  supplanting  of  his  glory.  God  being  a  sovereign 
good,  would  not  suffer  so  great  an  evil  to  enter,  but  lo  serve 
himself  of  it  for  some  greater  end;  for  all  his  Uioughts  are  full 
of  goodness  and  wisdom. 

Now  though  the  permission  of  sin  be  an  act  of  his  sove- 
reigniy,  and  the  punishment  of  sin  be  an  act  of  his  justice;  yet 
the  ordination  of  sin  to  good  is  an  act  of  hLs  wisdom,  whereby 
'  he  does  dispose  the  evil,  overrules  the  malice,  and  orders  the 
'  events  of  it  to  his  own  purposes.  Sin  in  itself  is  a  disorder,  and 
therefore  God  does  not  permit  sin  for  itself;  for  in  it3  own  na- 
'.tureit  has  nothing  of  amiableness;  but  he  wills  it  for  some 
'  righteous  end,  which  belongs  to  the  manifestation  of  his  glory, 
which  is  his  aim  in  all  the  acts  of  his  will :  he  wills  it,  not  as 
sin,  but  as  his  wisdom  can  order  it  to  some  greater  good  than 
was  before  in  the  world,  and  make  it  contribute  lo  the  beauty 
of  the  order  he  intends.  As  a  dark  shadow  is  not  delightful 
and  pleasant  in  itself,  nor  is  drawn  by  a  painter  for  any  amia- 
bleness there  is  in  the  shadow  itself,  but  as  it  serves  to  set  forth 
that  beauty,  which  is  the  main  design  of  his  art;  so  the  glo- 
rious effects  which  arise  from  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world, 
are  not  from  the  creature's  evil,  but  from  the  depths  of  Divine 
wisdom. 
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Particularly, 
'.  God's  wisdom  is  seen  in  the  bounding  of  sin.  Aa  it  bnid 
of  the  wrath  of  man,  it  shall  praise  him,  and  the  remainder  of 
wrath  God  does  restrain,  Psal.  Izxvi.  10.  He  sets  limits  to  Ibe 
boiligg  corruption  of  the  heart,  as  bo  does  to  the  boisterous 
waves  of  the  ae»,  Hitherto  shalt  thou  go,  and  do  further.  Aa 
God  is  the  Rector  of  the  world,  he  does  so  restrain  sin,  so  tem- 
per and  direct  it,  as  that  human  society  is  preserved,  which 
else  would  be  overdo  wed  with  a  deluge  of  wickedness,  and 
ruin  would  be  brought  upon  all  coaimunities.  The  world 
would  be  a  shambles,  a  broiliel-house,  if  God,  by  his  wjsdoin 
and  goodness,  did  not  set  bars  to  that  wickedness  which  is  in 
the  hearts  of  men:  the  whole  earth  would  be  as  bad  as  belt. 
Since  the  heart  of  man  is  a  hell  of  corruption,  by  that  the  souls 
of  all  men  would  be  excited  to  the  acting  of  the  worst  vtllanies: 
sinee  every  thought  of  the  heart  of  man  is  only  evi),  and  that 
continually.  Gen.  vi.  5 — if  the  wisdom  of  God  did  aot  stop 
these  floodgates  of  evil  in  the  hearts  of  men,  it  would  over- 
flow the  world,  and  frustrate  all  the  gracious  designs  he  carries 
on  among  the  sons  of  men.  Were  it  not  for  this  wisdom,  every 
house  would  be  filled  with  violence,  as  well  as  every  natDFe  is 
with  sin.  What  harm  would  not  strong  and  furious  beasts  do^ 
did  not  the  skill  of  man  tame  and  bridle  them!  Howoftmhas 
Divine  wisdom  restrained  the  viciousness  of  human  Dature,aBd 
let  it  run,  not  to  that  point  they  designed,  but  to  the  end  he 
proposed !  Laban's  fury,  and  Esau's  eomiiy  against  Jacob, 
were  pent  in  within  bounds  for  Jacob's  safety,  and  their  beaits 
overruled  from  an  intended  destruction  of  the  good  man  to  a 
perfect  amity,  Gen.  zxxi.  29,  and  zxxiii. 

God's  wisdom  is  seen,  in  the  bringing  glory  iohimte^oat 
of  sin. 

Out  of  sin  itself.  God  erects  the  trophies  of  hcniour  apon 
that,  which  is  a  natural  means  to  injure  and  de(ace  it.  His 
glorious  attributes  are  drawn  out  to  onr  view,  upon  the  oeea- 
sion  of  sin,  which  otherwise  had  lain  hid  in  his  own  beii^ 
Sin  is  altogether  black  and  abominable;  but  by  the  admiiable 
wisdom  of  God,  he  has  drawn  out  of  the  dreadful  darkness  of 
sin,  the  saving  beams  of  his  mercy,  and  displayed  his  grace  in 
the  incarnation  and  passion  of  his  Son  for  the  atonement  of 
sin.  Thus  he  permitted  Adam's  fall,  and  wisely  ordered  i^ 
for  a  fuller  discovery  of  his  own  nature,  and-a  higher  elevatios 
of  man's  good ;  that  "  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so 
might  grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto  etemEil  life  by 
Jesus  Christ,"  Rom.  v.  21.  The  unbounded  goodness  of  God 
could  not  have  appeared  without  it.  His  goodness  iu  reward- 
ing innocent  obedience,  would  have  been  manifested;  but  not 
his  mercy,  in  pardoning  rebellious  crimes.     An  innocent  crea- 
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tare  is  the  object  of  the  rewards  of  grace,  as  the  standing  angels 
are  under  ihe  beams  of  grace;  but  not  under  the  beams  of 
mercy,  because  they  were  never  sinful,  and  consequently  never 
miserable.  Without  am  ihe  creature  had  not  been  miserable. 
Had  man  remained  innocent,  he  had  not  been  the  subject  of 
punishment:  and  without  the  creature's  misery,  God's  mercy 
in  sending  his  Son  to  save  his  enemies,  could  not  have  appeared. 
The  abundance  of  sin  is  a  passive  occasion  for  God  to  manifest 
the  abundance  of  his  grace. 

The  power  of  God  in  the  changing  the  heart  of  a  rebelHoua 
creature,  had  not  appeared,  had  not  sin  infected  our  nature. 
We  had  not  clearly  Itnown  the  vindictive  justice  of  God,  had 
no  crime  been  committed;  for  that  is  the  proper  object  of  Di- 
vine wrath.  The  goodness  of  God  could  never  have  permitted 
justice  to  exercise  itself  upon  an  innocent  creature,  that  was 
not  guilty  either  personally,  or  by  imputation,  "  The  righteous^ 
Lord  loveth  righteousness;  his  countenance  doth  behold  the 
upright,"  Psal.  xi.  7.  Wisdom  is  illustrious  hereby.  God  suf- 
fered man  to  fall  into  a  'mortal  disease,  to  show  the  virtue  of 
his  own  restoratives  to  care  sin,  which  in  itself  is  incurable  by 
the  art  of  any  creature.  And  otherwise  this  perfection  whereby 
Ood  draws  good  out  of  evil,  had  been  utterly  useless,  and 
would  have  been  destitute  of  an  object  wherein  to  discover 
itself. 

Again,  wisdom  in  ordering  a  rebeTlious  headstrong  world  to  > 
its  own  ends,  is  greater  than  the  ordering  an  innocent  world, 
exactly  observant  of  his  precepts,  atid  complying  with  the  end 
of  the  creation.  Now,  without  the  entrance  of  sin,  this  wis- 
dom had  wanted  a  stage  to  act  upon.  Thus  God  raised  the 
honour  of  his  wisdom,  while  man  ruined  the  integrity  of  his 
nature;  and  made  use  of  the  creature's  breach  of  his  Divine 
law,  to  establish  the  honour  of  it  in  a  more  signal  and  stable 
manner,  by  the  active  and  passive  obedience  of  Ihe  Son  of  his 
bosom.  Nothing  serves  God  so  much,  (as  an  occasion  of  glo- 
rifying himself,)  as  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world;  by  this 
occasion  God  communicates  to  us  the  knowledge  of  (hose  per- 
fections of  his  nature,  which  bad  else  been  folded  up  from  ua 
in  an  eternal  night;  his  justice  had  lain  in  the  dark,  as  having 
nothing  to  punish;  his  mercy  had  been  obscure,  as  having 
none  to  pardon ;  a  great  part  of  his  wisdom  had  been  silent,  aa 
having  no  such  object  to  order. 

His  wisdom  appears,  in  making  use  of  sinful  initrumentt. 
He  uses  the  malice  and  enmity  of  the  devil  to  bring  about  his 
own  purposes,  and  make  the  sworn  enemy  of  hia  honour  coii- 
tribute  to  the  illustrating  of  it  against  his  will.  This  great 
crafts-master  he  took  in  hia  own  net,  and  defeated  the  devil  by 
the  devil's  malice;  by  turning  the  contrivances  he  had  hatched 
Vol.  1—77 
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and  accomplished  against  man,  against  himself.  He  naed  him 
as  a  tempter,  to  grapple  with  our  Savioar  in  the  wildeniess, 
■whereby  to  mate  him  fit  to  succour  us ;  and  as  the  god  of  this 
world,  to  inspire  the  wicked  Jews  to  cracify  him,  whereby  to 
render  him  actually  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  and  so  made 
him  an  ignorant  instrument  of  that  Divine  glory  he  designed  to 
ruin. 

It  is  more  skill  to  make  a  curious  piece  of  workmanship  with 
ill-condilioned  tools,  than  with  instruments  naturally  fined  Av 
the  work:  it  is  no  snch  great  wonder  for  a  liniDer  to  drawaa 
exact  piece  wiih  a  fit  pencil  and  suitable  colours,  as  to  begin 
and  perfect  a  beautiful  work  with  a  straw  and  water,  things 
improper  for  such  a  design. '  This  wisdom  of  God  b  more 
admirable  and  astonishing,  than  if  a  man  were  able  to  rear  a 
vast  palace  by  fire,  whose  nature  is  to  consume  combu^ble 
matter,  not  to  erect  a  building. 

To  make  things  serviceable  contrary  to  their  own  nature,  il 
a  wisdom  peculiar  to  the  Creator  of  nature.  God's  makiog 
use  of  devils,  for  the  glory  of  his  name,  and  the  good  of  his 
people,  is  a  more  amazing  piece  of  wisdom,  than  his  goodness 
in  employing  the  blessed  angels  in  his  work.  To  promise, 
that  the  world,  (which  includes  (he  god  of  the  world,)  and 
death,  and  things  present,  let  them  be  as  evil  as  they  will, 
should  be  ours,  that  is,  for  our  good,  and  for  his  glory,  is  an 
*act  of  goodness;  but  to  make  them  serviceable  to  the  honour 
of  Christ,  and  the  good  of  his  people,  is  a  wisdom  thit  may 
well  raise  our  highest  admiration,  1  Cor,  iii.  82.  They  are  for 
believers,  as  they  are  for  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  as  Christ  is 
for  the  glory  of  God. 

To  chain  up  Satan  wholly,  and  frustrate  his  wiles,  would  be 
an  argument  of  Divine  goodness;  but  to  suffer  him  lo  mn  fan 
risk,  and  then  improve  all  his  contrivances  for  glorious  and 
gracious  ends  and  purposes,  manifests,  besides  his  power  and 
goodness,  his  wisdom  also.  He  uses  the  sins  of  evil  instm* 
meiMs  for  the  glory  of  his  justice,  Isa.  x.  5 — 7.  Thus  he  served 
himself  of  the  ambition  and  eovetousness  of  the  Assyrans, 
Chaldeans,  and  Romans,  for  the  correction  of  his  people  and 
punishment  of  his  rebels;  just  as  the  Roman  magistrates  used 
the  fury  of  lions  and  other  wild  beasts,  in  (heir  theatres,  for  the 
punishment  of  criminals.  The  lions  acted  their  natural  temper 
in  tearing  those  that  were  exposed  to  them  for  a  prey;  but  [he 
intent  of  the  magistrates  was  to  punish  their  crimes.  The 
magistrate  inspired  not  the  lions  with  their  rage;  that  they  had 
from  their  natures;  bat  served  themselves  of  that  nataral  ra^, 
to  execute  justice. 

God's  wisdom  is  seen  in  bringing  good  to  the  ovature  out  of 

I  Mouliiu  Berat.  decad.  10.  p.  331, 339. 
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sin.  He  has  ordered  sin  to  such  an  end  as  man  nerer  dreamed 
of,  the  devil  nerer  imagiDed,  and  sin  in  its  own  nature  could 
never  attain.  Sin  in  Ua  own  nature  tends  to  no  good,  but  that 
of  punishment,  whereby  the  creature  is  brought  into  order.  It 
has  no  relation  to  the  creature's  good  in  itself,  but  to  the  crea- 
ture's mischief:  but  God,  by  an  act  of  infinite  wisdom,  brings 
good  out  of  it  to  the  creature,  as  well  as  glory  to  his  name,  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  the  intention  of  the  criminal, 
and  the  design  of  the  tempter. 

God  willed  sin,  that  is,  he  willed  to  permit  it,  that  he  might 
commimicate  himself  to  the  creature  in  the  most  excellent  man- 
ner. He  willed  the  permission  of  sin,  as  an  occasion  to  bring 
forth  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  and  passion  of  our  Saviour; 
as  he  permitted  the  sin  of  Joseph's  brethren,  that  he  might  use 
their  evil  to  a  good  end.  He  never,  because  of  his  holiness, 
wills  sin  as  an  end ;  but  in  regard  .of  his  wisdom,  he  wills  to 
permit  it  as  a  means  and  occasion.  And  thus,  to  draw  good 
out  of  those  things  which  are  in  tTidr  own  nature  most  contrary 
to  good,  is  the  highest  pitch  of  wisdom.     To  particularize — 

The  redemption  of  man  in  "so  excellent  a  way,  was  drawn 
from  the  occasion  of  sin.  The  greatest  blessing  that  ever  the 
world  was  blessed  with,  was  ushered  in  by  contrarieties:  by 
the  lust  and  irregular  affection  of  man;  the  first  promise  of  the 
Redeemer  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  Gen.  iii.  15,  and  the  bruising 
the  heeJ  of  that  promised  Seed  by  the  blackest  tragedy  acted 
by  wicked  rebels,  the  treachery  of  Judas  and  the  rage  of  the 
Jews;  the  highest  good  has  been  brought  forth  by  the  greatest 
wickedness.  As  G^d  out  of  the  chaos  of  rude  and  indigested 
matter  framed  the  first  creation,  so  from  the  sins  of  men,  and 
malice  of  Satan,  he  has  erected  the  everlasting  scheme  of  ho- 
nour in  a  new  creation  of  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ. 

The  devil  inspired  man,  to  content  his  own  fury  in  the  death 
of  Christ;  and  God  ordered  it  to  accomplish  his  own  design  of 
redemption  in  the  passion  of  the  Redeemer.  The  devil  had  his 
diabolical  ends,  and  God  overpowers  his  action  to  serve  his 
own  divine  ends.  The  person  that  betrayed  him,  was  admitted 
to  be  a  spectator  of  the  most  private  actions  of  onr  Saviour, 
that  his  innocence  might  be  justified ;  to  show  that  he  was  not 
afraid  to  have  his  enemies  judges  of  his  most  retired  privacies. 
While  they  all  thought  to  do  their  own  wills,  Divine  wisdom 
orders  them  to  do  God's  will.  "  Him  being  delivered  by  the 
determinate  counsel  and  for^nowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken, 
and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slaio,"  Acts  ii.  S3. 
And  wherein  the  crucifiers  of  Christ  sinned,  in  shedding  the 
richest  blood,  upon  their  repentance  they  found  the  expiation 
of  theii  crimes,  and  the  discovery  of  a  superabundant  mercy. 
Nothing  but  blood  was  aimed  at  by  them;  the  best  blood  was 
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shed  by  them;  but  infinite  wisdom  makes  the  cross  the  scene 
of  hiis  own  righteousness,  and  the  womb  of  man's  recovery. 

By  the  occasion  of  man's  lapsed  state,  there  was  a  way  op«i 
to  raise  man  to  a  more  excellent  condition,  than  that  whereinio 
he  was  put  by  creation:  and  the  depriving  man  of  the  happi- 
ness of  ati  eanhly  paradise,  in  a  way  of  justice,  was  an  occaaon 
of  advancing  him  lo  a  heavenly  felicity,  in  a  way  of  grace. 
The  riolation  of  the  old  covenant,  occasionally  introduced  t 
better;  the  loss  of  the  first  integrity,  ushered  in  a  more  stable 
righteousness,  an  everlasting  righteousness,  Dan.  ix.  24;  and  the 
falling  of  the  first  bead,  was  succeeded  by  one  whose  staadiog 
could  not  but  be  eternaL    ..- 

The  fall  of  the  devil  was  drdeced  by  infinite  wisdom,  for  the 
good  of  that  body  from  which  he  fell.  It  is  supposed  by  some, 
that  the  devil  was  the  el      '  iven,  the  head  of  all . 

(he  rest;  and  that  ho  f  were  lefi'as  a  body 

without  a  head;  and  aft  Uy  beheaded  the  an- 

gels, he  endeavoured  to  Toot  him  out  of  para- 

dise: but  God  takes  th  let  up  his  Son,  as  the 

head  of  angels  and  mE  hilst  the  devil  endea- 

voured to  spoil  the  cor  s,  and  make  them  a 

body  contrary  to  God,  G  i  and  men  one.  body 

under  one  head,  for  his  service.-  .   ' 

The  angels,  in  losing  a  defectible  head,  attained  a  more  ex- 
cellent and  glorious  head  in  atioftler  nature,  which  they  had 
not  before;  though  of  a  lower  DatUre  in  hi»  humanity,  yet  of  a 
more  glorious  nature  in  his  J>rvinity:  from  whence  many  sap- 
pose  they  derive  their  confirming  grace,  and  the  stability  of 
their  standing.  All  things  in  heaven  and  earth  are  galheied 
together  in  Christ,  Eph.  i.  10;  Avaxt^axaiaaax^iu,  all  united  in 
bim,  and  reduced  under  one  head:  that  though  our  Saviour  be 
not  properly  their  Redeemer,  for  redemption  supposes  capli- 
vily,  yet  in  some  sense  he  is  their  Head  and  Mediator;  so  that 
now  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  and  earth  are  but  one  family, 
Eph.  iii.  15.  And  the  innumerable  company  of  aogels  are 
pans  of  that  heavenly  and  triumphant  Jerusalem,  and  that 
general  assembly,  whereof  Jesus  Christ  is  Mediator,  Heb.  liL 
22—24. 

The  good  of  a  nation  often,  by  the  skill  of  Divine  wisdoiD, 
is  promoted  by  the  sins  of  some  men.  The  patriardis'  selling 
Joseph  to  the  Midianites,  Gen.  zxxvii.  28,  was  without  ques- 
tion a  sin,  and  a  breach  of  natural  affection ;  yet  by  God's  wise 
ordination,  it  proved  the  safety  of  the  whole  church  of  God  in 
the  world,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian  nation,  Gen.  xlVv  5.  8,  and 
I.  20.  - 

The  Jews'  unbelief  was  a  step  whereby  tiie  gentiles  aroseto 
the  knowledge  of  the  gospel:  Matt.  xzii.  9;  as  the  setting  of 
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the  SOD  Id  one  place,  is-  the  rising  of  it  in  another.  He  uses 
the  corruptions  of  men  instru mentally  to  propagate  his  gospel: 
he  bi:ilt  up  the  true  church  by  ihe  preaching  of  some  out  of 
envy,  Phil.  i.  IS;  as  he  blessed  Israel  out  of  Ihe  mouih  of  a 
false  prophet,  Numb,  xxiii.  How  ofren  have  the  heresies  of 
men  been  the  occasiou  of  clearing  up  the  truth  of  God,  and  fix- 
ing  the  more  lively  impressions  of  it  on  the  hearts  of  believers! 

Neither  Judah  nor  Tamar,  in  their  lust,  dreamed  of  a  stock 
for  the  Redeemer;  yet  God  gave  a  son  from  that  unlawful  bed, 
whereof  Christ  capie  according  to  the  flesh,  Gen.  xxxviii.  g9, 
qpmpared  with  Maft.  i.  3. 
'  Jonah's  sin  was  probably  the  first  and  remote  occasion  of 
the  Nineviies  giving  credit  to  his  prophecy:  his  sin  was  the 
cause  of  his  punishment,  and  his  heing  flung  into  the  sea  might 
facilitate  the  reception  of  his  message,  and  excile  the  Ninevites' 
repentance,  whereby  a  cloud  of  severe  judgment  was  blown 
away  from  them. 

h  is  thought  by  some,  that  when  Jonah  passed  through  the 
streets  of  Nineveh  with  his  proclamation  of  destruction,  he 
might  be  known  by  some  of  the  mariners  of  that  ship,  from 
whence  be  was  cast  overboard  into  the  sea,  and  might  after 
their  voyage  be  occasionally  in  that  city,  the  metropolis  of  the 
nation,  and  ^e  place  of  the  birth  of  some ;  and  might  acquaint 
the  people  that  this  was  the  same  persoa  they  had  cast  into  the 
Eea  by  his  own  consent,  for  his  acknowledged  running  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord ;  for  that  he  had  told  them,  Jonah  i. 
10, and  the  mariners' prayer,  ver.  14,  evidences  it;  whereupon 
they  might  conclude  his  message  worthy  of  belief,  since  they 
knew  from  such  evidences,  that  he  had  sunk  into  the  bowels  of 
the  waters,  and  now  saw  him  safe  in  their  streets,  by  a  deliver- 
ance unknown  to  them;  and  that  therefore  that  Power  that 
delivered  him,  could  easily  verify  his  word  in  the  threatened 
judgment. 

Had  Jonah  gone  at  first  without  committing  that  sin,  and 
receiving  that  punishment,  his  message  had  not  been  judged  a 
Divine  prediction,  but  a  fruit  of  some  enthusiastic  madness; 
his  sin  upon  this  account  was  the  first  occasion  of  averting  a 
judgment  from  so  great  a  city. 

TTie  good  of  the  sinner  himself  is  sometimes  promoted  by 
Divine  wisdom  ordering  the  sin.  As  God  had  not  permitted 
sin  to  enter  npou  the  world,  unless  to  bring  glory  to  himself  by 
it;  so  he  would  not  let  sin  remain  in  the  little  world  of  a  be- 
liever's heart,  if  he  did  not  intend  to  order  it  for  his  good. 
What  is  done  by  man  to  hia  damage  and  disparagement,  ie 
directed  by  Divine  wisdom  to  his  advantage;  not  that  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  sin.  or  (he  sinner;  but  it  is  the  event  of  the  sin,  by 
the  ordination  of  Divine  wisdom  and  grace. 
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As  without  the  wisdom  of  God  permittiDg  sia  to  rater  into 
the  world,  some  attributes  of  God  had  not  been  experimentally 
known;  so  some  graces  could  not  have  been  exercised.  For 
where  had  (here  been  an  object  for  tliat  noble  zeal,  in  vindj- 
cntiiig  the  glorjr  of  God,  had  it  not  been  invaded  by  an  enemy? 
The  iiitenseuess  of  love  lo  him  could  not  have  beea  so  strong, 
had  we  not  an  enemy  to  hate  for  bis  sake.  Where  had  there 
been  any  place  for  that  noble  part  of  chanty  in  holy  admoni- 
tions and  compassion  to  the  souUof  our  neighbours,  and  endea- 
vours 10  reduce  them  out  of  a  destructive  to  a  happy  path? 
Humility  would  not  have  had  so  many  grounds  for  its  gwwtlf 
and  exercise,  and  holy  sorrow  had  had  no  fueL 

And  as  without  the  appearance  of  sin  there  had  been  no 
exercise  of  the  patience  of  God;  so  without  afflictions,  the 
fruits  of  sin,  there  had  been  no  ground  for  the  exercise  of  the 
patience  of  a  Christian,  one  of  the  noblest  parts  of  valour. 
Now  sin  being  evil,  and  such  as  cannot  but  be  *vil,  has  no 
respect  in  itself  to  any  good,  and  cannot  work  a  gracious  end, 
or  any  thing  profitable  to  the  creature ;  nay,  it  is  a  hinderance  to 
any  good,  and  therefore  what  good  comes  from  it,  is  aoeidental, 
occasioned  indeed  by  sin,  but  efficienity  caused  by  the  over- 
ruling wisdom  of  God,  taking  occasion  thereby  to  display  itself 
and  the  Divine  goodness.  ^ 

The  sins  and  corruptions  remaining  in  the  heart  of  a  man, 
God  orders  for  good,  and  there  are  good  effects  by  the  directioD 
of  bis  wisdom  and  grace. 

As  the  soul  respects  God. 
■  Good  often  brings  forth  a  sensibleness  of  the  necessity  of  de- 
pendence on  him.  The  nurse  often  lets  the  child  slip,  that  it 
may  the  better  know  who  supports  it,  and  may  noi  be  (oo  ven- 
turous and  confident  of  its  own  strength.  Peter  would  trust  in 
habitual  grace,  and  God  suffers  him  to  fall,  that  he  might  trost 
more  in  assisting  grace;  "  Though  I  should  die  with  thee,  yet 
will  I  not  deny  thee,"  Malt.  xzvi.  35.  God  leaves  sometimes 
the  brightest  souls  in  an  eclipse,  to  manifest,  that  their  holiness, 
and  the  preservation  of  it,  depend  upon  the  darting  out  his 
beams  upontheoL 

As  the  falls  of  men  are  the  effects  of  their  coldness  and  remiss- 
ness in  acts  of  faith  and  repentance ;  so  the  fruit  of  these  falls  is 
often  a  running  to  him  for  refuge,  and  a  deeper  sensiblenes 
where  their  security  lies.  It  makes  us  lower  our  swelhng  sails, 
and  come  under  the  lee  and  protection  of  Divine  grace.  Wben 
the  pleasures  of  sin  answer  not  the  expectations  of  a  revolted 
creature,  he  reflects  upon  his  former  state,  and  sticks  more  close 
lo  God,  when  before  God  had  little  of  his  company:  "  I  will  go 
and  return  to  my  first  husband;  for  then  was  it  better  with  me 
than  now/'  Hoa.  h.  7. 
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As  Ood  mabes  the  sins  of  men  sometimes  an  occasion  of  their 
conversion;  so  he  sometimes  makes  them  an  occasion  of  a  fur- 
ther conversion.  Ouesimus  ran  from  Philemon,  and  was  met 
vith  by  Paul,  who  proved  an  instrument  of  his  conversion: 
"My  son  Onesimus,  whom  I  have  begotten  in  my  bonds," 
Ptiilem.  10.  His  Bight  from  his  master  was  the  occasion  of  his 
regeneration  by  Paul  a  prisoner. 

The  falls  of  believers  God  orders  to  theirfnrther  stability:  ha 
that  is  fallen  for  want  of  using  his  staff,  will  lean  more  upon  it 
to  preserve  himself  from  the  like  disaster. 

God,  by  permitting  the  lapses  of  men,  does  often  make  them 
despair  of  their  own  strength  to  snbdue  their  enemies,  and  rely 
apon  the  strength  of  Christ,  wherein  God  has  laid  up  power  for 
us,  and  so  becomes  stronger  in  that  strength  which  God  has 
ordained  for  them. 

We  are  very  apt  to  trust  in  ourselves,  and  have  confidence 
in  our  own  worth  and  strength;  and  God  lets  loose  corraptions 
to  abate  this  swelling  humour.  This  was  the  reason  of  the 
apostle  Paal's  thorn  in  the  flesh,  2  Cor.  xii.  9;  whether  it  were 
a  temptation,  or  corruption,  or  sickness,  that  he  might  be  sensi- 
ble of  his  own  inability,  and  where  the  sufficiency  of  grace  for 
him  was  placed. 

He  that  is  in  danger  of  drowning,  and  has  the  waves  come 
over  his  head,  will,  with  all  the  might  he  has,  lay  hold  upon  any 
thing  near  him,  which  is  capable  to  save  him.  God  lets  his 
people  sometimes  sink  into  such  condition,  that  they  may  Lay 
the  faster  hold  on  him  who  is  near  to  all  that  call  upon  him. 

God  hereby  raises  higher  estimations  of  the  value  and  virtue 
of  the  blood  of  Christ.  As  thegreat  reason  why  God  permitted 
sin  to  enter  into  the  world,  was  to  honour  himself  in  the  He- 
deetoer;  so  the  continuance  of  sin,  and  the  conquests  it  some- 
times makes  in  rei>ewed  men,  are  to  honour  the  iufinite  value 
and  virtue  of  the  Redeemer's  merit,  which  God  from  the  begin- 
ning intended  to  magnify ;  the  value  of  it,  in  taking  off  so  much 
successive  guilt;  and  the  virtue  of  it,  in  washing  away  so  much 
daily  filth. 

The  wisdom  of  God  hereby  keeps  up  the  credit  of  imputed 
righteousness,  and  manifests  the  immense  treasure  of  the  Re- 
deemer's merit  to  pay  such  daily  debts.  Were  we  perfectly 
sanctified,  we  should  stand  upon  our  own  bottom,  and  imagine 
DO  need  of  the  continual  and  repeated  imputation  of  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ  for  our  justification:  we  should  confide  in 
inherent  righteousness,  and  slight  imputed. 

If  God  should  take  off  all  remainders  of  sin,  as  well  as  the 
guilt  of  h,  we  should  be  apt  to  forget  that  we  are  fallen  crea- 
tures, and  that  we  had  a  Redeemer;  but  the  relics  of  sin  in  us, 
remind  118  of  thenecessity  of  some  higher  strength  to  set  us  right: 
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they  remind  as  both  of  our  own  misery,  and  the  Redeemer's  per- 
petual benefit.  God  by  this  keeps  np  the  dignity  and  honoat 
of  our  Saviour's  blood  to  the  height,  and  therefore  sometimes 
lets  us  see,  to  our  own  cost,  what  filth  yet  remains  in  us  Tor  ilie 
employment  of  that  blood,  which  we  should  else  but  liitle  think 
of,  and  less  admire.  Our  gratitude  is  so  small  to  God,  as  well 
as  man,  that  the  first  obligations  are  soon  forgotten,  if  we  stand 
not  in  need  of  fresh  ones  successively  to  second  them;  we  should 
lose  our  thankful  remembrance  of  the  first  virtue  of  Christ's 
blood  in  washing  us,  if  our  infirmities  did  not  mind  us  of  fresh 
reiterations  and  applications  of  it. 

Our  Saviour's  office  of  advocacy  was  erected  especially  for 
sins  committed  after  a  justified  and  renewed  state,  1  John  ii.  1. 
We  should  scarce  remember  we  had  an  Advocate,  and  scarce 
make  use  of  him  without  some  sensible  necessity;  but  our  re- 
mainders of  sin  discover  our  impotency,  and  an  impossibility 
for  us  either  to  expiate  our  sin,  or  conform  to  the  law,  which 
necessitates  us  to  have  recourse  to  that  person  whom  God  has 
appointed,  to  make  up  the  breaches  between  God  and  us. 

So  the  apostle  wraps  up  himself  in  the  covenant  of  grace  and 
bis  interest  in  Christ,  after  his  conflict  with  sin,  "  I  thank  God 
through  Jesus  Christ,  Rom,  vii,  25.  Now,  after  such  a  body 
of  death,  a  principle  within  me  that  sends  up  daily  streams; 
yet  as  long  as  I  serve  God  with  my  mind,  as  long  as  I  keep  the 
main  condition  of  the  covenant,  there  is  no  condemnation,  Rom. 
viii.  1:  Christ  takes  my  part,  procures  my  acceptance,  and  holds 
the  band  of  salvation  firm  in  his  hands.  The  brightness  of 
Chrbt's  grace,  is  set  off  by  the  darkness  of  our  sin.  We  should 
not  understand  the  sovereignty  of  his  medicines,  if  there  were 
no  relics  of  sin  for  him  to  exercise  his  skill  upon.  The  physi- 
cian's art  is  most  experimented,  and  therefore  most  valued  in 
relapses,  as  dangerous  as  the  former  disease.  As  the  wisdom 
of  God  brought  our  Saviour  into  temptation,  that  he  might 
have  compassion  on  us;  so  it  permits  us  to  be  overcome  by 
temptation,  that  we  migbt  have  due  valuations  of  him. 

God  hereby  often  engages  the  soul  to  a  greater  industry  for 
his  glory.  The  highest  persecutors,  when  they  have  become 
converts,  have  been  the  greatest  champions  for  that  cause  tbey 
both  hated  and  oppressed.  The  apostle  P.aul  is  such  an  instance 
of  this,  that  it  needs  no  eiilargemeuL  By  how  much  ihey  have 
failed  of  answering  the  end  of  their  creation  in  glorifying  God; 
by  so  much  the  more  they  summon  up  aU  their  force  for  such 
an  end,  after  their  conversion;  to  restore  as  much  as  they  can 
of  that  glory  to  God,  which  they,  by  their  sin,  had  robbed  him 
of.  Their  sins,  by  the  order  of  Divine  wisdom,  prove  whet- 
stones to  sharpen  the  edge  of  their  spirits  for  God.  Paul  never 
remembered  his  persecuting  fury,  but  he  doubled  bis  indusby 
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for  tha  Berriee  of  God,  which  before  he  trampled  under  his  feet. 
The  funhei  we  go  back,  the  greater  leap  many  times  we  take 
forward. 

•  Our  Saviour  after  his  resurrection,  put  Peter  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  that  love  lo  him,  which  had  so  lately  shrunk  his  head 
out  of  suffering,  John  xxi.  15 — 17;  and  no  'doubt  but  the  con- 
sideration of.  his  base  denial,  toi^iher  wiih  a  reflection  upon  a 
gracious  pardon,  engaged  his  ingenuotis  soul  to  stronger  and 
fiercer  flames  of  aflection.  A  beUever's  courage  for  God  is 
more  sharpened  oflentimes  by  the  shame  of  his  fall:  he  en- 
deavours to  repair  the  faults  of  his  ingratitude  and  disingenuily, 
by  larger  and  stronger  steps  of  obedience.  Asa  man  in  a  fight, 
having  been  foiled  by  tiia  enemy,  re-assumes  new  courage  by 
bis  fall;  and  is  many  times  obliged  to  iiis  foil,  both  for  his  spirit 
and  his  victory.  A  gracious  heart  will,  upon  the  very  motions 
to  sin,  double  its  vigour,  as  welt  as  by  good  ones;>  it  is  usually 
more  quickened  both  in  its  motion  to  God  and  for  God,  by  the 
temptations  and  motions  to  sin,  which  run  upon  it.  This  it 
auotber  good  the  wisdom  of  God  brings  forth  from  sin. 

Again,  humility  towards  God,  is  another  good  Divine  wisdom 
brings  forth  from  the  occasion  of  sin.  By  this  God  beats  down 
all  good  opinion  of  ourselves.  Hezekiah  was  more  humbled 
by  his  fall  into  pride,  than  by  all  the  distress  he  had  been  in  by 
Sennacherib's  army,  2  Chron.  xxxii.  86.  Peter's  confidencs 
before  his  fall,  gave  way  to  an. humble  modesty  after  it:  you 
see  his  confidence,  "  Although  all  shall  be  oQended.  yet  will 
Dot  I,"  Mark  ziv.  29;  and  you  have  the  mark  of  his  modesty, 
John  xjti.  17.  It  is  not  then— LoVd,  I  will  love  thee  to  the 
death,  I  will  not  start  from  thee;  but,  "  Lord,  thou  knowest  that 
]  love  thee."  I  cannot  assure  myself  of  any  thing  after  this 
miscarriage;  but.  Lord,  thou  knowest  there  is  a  principle  of 
love  in  me  to  thy  name.  He  was  ashamed  thai  himself,  who 
appeared  such  a  pillar,  should  bend  as  meanly  as  a  shrub,  lo  a 
temptation. 

The  reflection  upon  sin,  lays  a  man  as  low. as  hell  in  hia 
humiliation,  as  the  commission  of  sin  did  in  the  merit.  When 
David  comes  to  exercise  repentance  for  his  sin,  he  begins  it 
from  the  well-head  of  ein,  Paal.  li,  5,  his  original  corruption, 
and  draws  down  the  streams  of  it  to  the  last  commission.  Per- 
haps'hedid  notsoseriously  humble  himself  forthe  sin  of  his  na- 
ture all  bis  days,  so  much  as  at  that  time;  at  least,  we  have  not 
auch  evidences  of  it.  And  Hezekiah  humbled  himself  for  iho 
pride  of  his  heart;  not  only  for  the  pride  of  his  act,  S  Chron. 
xzxti.  86,  but  for  the  pride  in  the  heart,  which  was  the  spring 
of.that  pride  in  act,  in  showing  his  treasures  to  the  Babylonish 
ambassadors.  God  lets  steoontinue  in  the  hearts  of  the  best 
in  this  world,  and  sometime^  gives  the  reins  lo  Satan,  and  a 
Vol.  I.— 78 
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man's  own  corraption,  to  ke6p  up  a  weaae  of  tha  aneieiitnle 
ve  made  o(  ourselves  to  both. 

In  regard  of  ourselves.  Herein  is  the  wonder  of  Divioa 
wisctom,  that  God  many  times  makes  a  sin,  -which  meiiton^ 
ously  fits  us  for  hell,  a  proridential  occasion  to  fit  m  for 
heaven;  when  it  is  an  occasion  of  a  more  humble  iaith  sod 
believing  humility,  and  an  occasion  of  a  thorough  sanctifica- 
tion  and  growth  in  grace,  which  prepares  us  for  a  stale  <rf 
glory. 

He  makes  use  of  one  sin's  breaking  out  to  discorer  more; 
and  so  brings  us  to  a  seif-abhorrence  and  indication  against 
ain,  the  first  step  towards  heaven.  Perhaps  David,  before  his 
gross  fall,  thought  he  had  no  hypocrisy  in  him.  We  often  find 
him  appealing  to  God  for  his  iAtegrity,  and  desn-ing  God  to  try 
him,  if  any  guile  could  be  found  in  his  heart,  as  if  he  could  find 
nnne  himself.  But  his  lapse  into  that  great  wickedueas,  aiakea 
him  discern  much  falseness  in  his  soul,  when  he  desires  God  to 
renew  a  right  spirit  within  him,  and  speaks  of  truth  in  the 
inward  parts,  Psal.  li.  6.  10.  The  stirring  of  one  cormptioa 
makes  all  the  mud  at  the  bottom  appear,  which  before  a  sonl 
did  not  suspect.  No  man  would  think  there  were  so  great  a 
doud  of  smoke  contained  in  a  little  stick  ef  wood,  were  it  not 
for  the  powerful  operation  of  the  fire,  that  both  discovera  and 
separates  it.  Job,  that  cursed  the  day  of  his  birth,  end  attend 
many  impatient  expressions  against  God  upon  the  accoantof 
bis  own  Integrity;  upon  his  recovery  from  his  affliction,  and 
God's  close  application  of  himself,  was  wrought  to  a  greaUf 
abhorrence  of  himseir,  than  ever  we  read  he  was  exercised  ia 
before,  Job.  xlii.  6.  The  hostile  acts  of  sin  increase  tlia  soul^ 
hatred  of  it;  and  the  deeper  our  humiliations  are  for  it,  the 
stronger  impressions  of  abhorrence  are  made  upon  us. 

He  often  orders  it,  to  make  conscience  more  tender,  and  the 
soul  more  watchfuU  He  that  finds  by  his  calamity,  his  enemy 
to  have  more  strength  against  him  than  he  suspected,  will 
double  his  guards  and  qnicken  his  diligence  against  him.  A 
being  overtaken  by  some  sin  is  by  the  wisdom  of  God  disposed 
to  make  us  more  fearful  of  cherishing  any  occasion  to  iniSama 
it,  and  watchful  against  every  motion  and  start  of  it.  Byi 
fall,  the- soul  has  more  experience  of  the  deoeitfulness  of  the 
heart;  and  by  observing  its  methods,  is  rendered  better  able  to 
watch  against  Ihenj.  It  is  our  ignorance  of  the  devices  of 
Satan,  and  our  own  hearts,  that  makes  us  obnoxiotu  to  their 
surprises.  A  fait  into  one  sin  is  bfton  a  prevention  of  mote 
which  lay  in  wail  for  us;  as  the  fall  of  a  small  body  into  as 
ambush,  prevents  the  design  of  the  enemy  upon  a  greater.  Aa 
God  suffers  heresies  in  the  church  to  try  our  faith;  so  he  soffen 
sios  to  renrnio,  and  soowtiraes  to  ,bre«k  out,  to  try  our  wab^ 
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fiilness.  This  advantage  he  brings  from  theoi)  to  steel  our 
resolutions  against  the  same  sins,  and  quicken  our  circumspec- 
tiOD  for  the  future  against  new  surprises  by  a  templalion. 
David's  sin  was  ever  before  him,  Psal.  li.  3,  and  made  his 
conscience  cry,  Blood,  blood,  upon  every  occasion:  he  refused 
the  water  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  16,  17, 
because  it  was  gained  with  the  hazard  of  lives:  he  could  endure 
□olhing  that  had  the  taste  of  blood  in  i(.  Our  fear  of  a  thing 
depends  much  upon  the  trial  of  it:  a  child  wilt  not  fear  too 
near  approaches  to  the  fire,  till  he  feels  the  smart  of  it. 

Mortification  does  not  so  wholly  suppress  the  motions  of  sin, 
(though  it  does  the  resolutions  to  commit  it,)  but  that  there  will 
be  a  proneness  in  the  relics  of  it,  to  eiitice  a  man  into  those 
faults,  which  upon  sight  of  their  blemishes  cost  him  so  many 
tears)  as  great  sicknesses  after  the  cure,  are  more  watched,  and 
the  body  humoured,  that  a  man  might  not  fall  from  the  crazi- 
Bess  they  have  lefl  in  him;  which  he  is  apt  to  do,  if  relapses 
are  not  carefully  provided  against.  A  man  becomes  m'ore 
eareful  of  any  thing,  that  may  contribute  to  the  resurrection  of 
an  expired  disease. 

God  makes  it  an  occasion  of  the  mortification  of  that  sin, 
which  was  the  matter  of  the  fall.  The  liveliness  of  one  sin  in 
a  renewed  man,  many  times  is  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  it, 
A  wild  beast,  while  kept  close  in  a  den,  is  secure  in  its  life; 
but  when  it  breaks  out  to  rapine,  it  makes  the  master  resolve 
to  prevent  any  further  mischief  by  the  death  of  it.  The  ini- 
petuous  stirring  of  a  humour  in  a  disease,  is  sometimes  criiical, 
and  a  prognostic  of  the  strength  of  nature  against  it,  whereby 
the  disease  loses  its  strength  by  its  struggling,  and  makes  room  • 
for  health  (o  lake  place  by  degrees.  One  sin  is  used  by  God 
for  the  destruction  both  of  itself  and  others;  as  the  fiesh  of  a 
scorpion  cures  the  biting  of  it.  It  sometimes  by  wounding  us 
loses  its  sting,  and,  like  the  bee,  renders  itself  incapable  of  a 
second  revenge.  Peter,  aHer  his  gross  denial,  never  denied  his 
Master  afterwards.  The  sin  that  lay  untfiscovered,  is  by  a  iall 
become  visible,  and  so  more  obvious  to  a  mortifying  stroke. 
The  soul  lays  the  faster  hold  on  Christ  and  the  promise,  and 
goes  out  against  that  enemy  in  the  name  of  that  Lord  of  hosts 
of  ^ffhich  he  was  too  negligent  before;  and  therefore  as  he 
proves  more  strong,  so  more  successful:  he  has  more  strength, 
because  he  has  less  confidence  in  himself,  and  more  iii  God,  Uie 
prime  strength  of  his  soul.  As  it  was  with  Christ,  so  it  is  with 
us^  while  the  devil  was  bruising  his  heel,  he  was  bruising  his 
head;  and  while  the  devil  ia  bruising  our  heel,  the  God  of 
peace  and  wisdom  is  sometimes  bruising  his  head  both  in  us 
add  for  us;  so  that  ^e  stmgglings  of  sin  are  often  as  the  faint 
groouB  6t  bitings  of  a  beast  that  is  ready  to  expire.    It  is  just 
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viih  a  man  sometimes,  aa  with  a  runoiag  foantain  that  has  mod 
at  the  bottom,  when  it  is  stirred  the  mod  tinctures  and  deKles 
it  all  over;  yet  some  of  that  mud  has- a  vent  with  the  stream) 
which  run  from  it,  so  that  when  it  is  re-settled  at  the  bottom,  it 
is  not  BO  much  in  quantity  as  it  wai  before.  God  by  hts  ins- 
doni  weakens  (he  sin,  by  permitting  it  lo  stir  and  defile. 

Sometimes  Divine  wisdom  makes  it  an  occasion  to  promote 
a  sanctification  in  alt  parts  of  the  soul:  as  the  workinf;  of  ooe 
ill  humour  in  the  body  is  an  occasion  of  cashiering  not  ODiy 
that,  but  the  rest,  by  a  sound  purge;  or  as  a  man  that  is  a  Jitlle 
cold  does  not  think  of  the  fire,  but  if  he  slips  with  one  foot 
into  an  icy  puddle,  he  hastens  to  the  fire,  whereby  not  only 
that  part,  but  all  the  rest  receive  a  warmth  and  strength  upoo 
that  occasion:  or,  as  if  a  peraon  fall  into  the  mire,  his  clothes 
are  washed,  and  by  that  means  cleansed,  not  only  from  the 
filih  at  present  contracted,  but  from  the  former  spots  that  were 
before  unregarded.  God  by  his  wisdom  brings  secret  sins  to  a 
discovery,  and  thereby  cleanses  the  soul  of  them. 

David's  fall  might  be  ordered  as  an  answer  to  his  fonnet 
petition,  *'  Cleanse  thou  me  from  my  secret  faults,"  Psal,  xix. 
12:  and  as  he  did  earnestly  pray  after  his  fall,  so  no  donbt  bal 
he  endeavoured  a  ihorough  sanctification ;  Purge  ms,  wash  me, 
Psal.  li.  7;  and  that  he  meant  not  only  a  sanctification  from 
that  single  sin,  but  from  all,  root  and  branch,  is  evident  by  that 
complaint  of  the  flaw  in  his  nature,  ver.  5.  The  dross  and  chaff 
which  lies  in  the  heart  is  hereby  discovered,  and  an  opponn- 
nily  administered  of  throwing  it  out,  and  searching  all  the  cor- 
ners of  the  heart  to  discover  where  it  lay.  As  God  someliriNs 
*  takes  occasion  from  one  sin  to  reckon  with  men  in  a  way  (tf 
justice  for  others;  so  he  sometimes  lakes  occasion  from  (he 
commission  of  one  sin,  to  bring  out  all  the  actions  against  ibe 
sinner,  lo  make  him,  in  a  way  of  gracious  wisdom,  set  more 
cordially  upon  ihe  work  of  sanctificaiion. 

A  great  fall  someiigies  has  been  the  occasion  of  a  man's  con- 
version. The  fall  of  mankind  occasioned  a  more  blessed  res- 
toration; and  the  falls  of  particular  believers  oft  limes  occasion 
a  more  extensive  sanctification.  Thus  the  only  wise  God  makes 
poisons  in  nature,  to  become  medicines  in  a  way  of  grace  and 
wisdom. 

Hereby  the  growth  in  grace  is  /urthered.  It  is  a  wonder  ti 
Divine  wisdom  to  subtract  sometimes  his  grace  from  a  person, 
atid  let  him  fall  into  sin,  thereby  lo  occasion  the  increase  of 
habitual  grace  in  him,  and  to  augment  it  by  those  ways  that 
seemed  to  depress  it.  By  making  sins  an  occasion  of  a  more 
vigorous  acting  the  contrary  grace,  the  wisdom  of  God  makes 
our  corruptions  (in  their  own  nature  destructive)  lo  become 
profitable  to  us.    Grace  often  hteaka  out  mora  strongty  after- 
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wards,  as  the  sun  does  with  ita  heat,  after  it  has  been  masked 
and  interrupted  with  a  mist:  they  ofien,  through  the  mighty 
working  of  the  Spirit,  make  ns  more  humble,  and  humility  fits 
us  to  receive.more  grace  from  God,  James  iv.  6.  How  does 
fiiilb,  that  sunk  under  the  wares,  lift  tip  its  head  again,  and 
carry  the  soul  ont  with  a  greater  liveliness!  what  ardours  of 
love,  what  doojis  of  repenting  tears,  what  severity  of  revenge, 
what  horrors  at  the  remembrance  of  the  sin,  what  tremblings 
at  the  appearance  of  a  second  temptation!  so  that  grace  seems 
to  be  awakened  to  a  new  and  more  vigorous  life,  2  Cor.  vii.  1 1. 
The  broken  joint  is  many  times  stronger  in  the  rupture  than  it 
was  before.  The  Inxuriancy  of  the  branches  of  corrnplion  is 
an  occasion  of  purging,  and  purging  is  with  a  design  to  make 
grace  more  fmiiful;  "  He  purgeth  it,  that  it  may  bring  fonh 
more  fruit,"  John  xv.  3. 

Thus  Divine  wisdom  does  both  sharpen  and  brighten  nsby 
the  dust  of  sin,  and  ripen  and  mellow  the  fruits  of  grace  bv 
the  dung  of  corruption.  Grace  grows  the  stronger  by  opposi- 
tion, as  ihe  fire  burns  hottest  and  clearest  when  it  is  most  sur- 
rounded by  a  cold  air,  and  our  natural  heat  reassumes  a  new 
Strength  by  the  coldness  of  the  winter.  The  soil  under  a  dia- 
mond, (hough  an  imperfection  in  iteelf,  increases  the  beauty 
and  lustre  of  the  stone.  The  enmity  of  man  was  a  commenda- 
tion of  (he  grace  of  God ;  it  occasioned  the  breaking  ont  of  the 
grace  of  God  npon  us,  and  is  an  occasion,  by  the  wisdom  and 
grace  of  God,  of  the  increase  of  grace  many  times  in  us. 

How  should  the  consideration  of  God's  incomprehensible 
wisdom,  in  the  management  of  evil,  swallow  us  up  in  admira- 
tion; who  brings  forth  such  beauty,  such  eminent  discoveries 
of  himself,  such  excellent  good  to  the  creature,  out  of  the  bowels 
of  the  greatest  contrarieties,  making  dark  shadows  serve  to  dis- 
play and  beautify  to  our  apprehensions  the  Divine  glory!  If 
evil  were  not  in  the  world,  men  would  not  know  what  good  is; 
they  would  not  behold  the  lustre  of  Divine  wisdom;  as  without 
eight  we  could  not  understand  the  beauty  of  the  day. 

Though  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  because  of  his  holiness, 
yet  he  is  the  administrator  of  sin  by  his  wisdom,  and  accom- 
plishes liis  own  purposes,  by  the  iniquities  of  his  cinemies,  and 
the  lapses  and  infirmities  of  his  friends. 

Thus  much  for  the  second,  the  government  of  man  in  his 
lapsed  stale,  and  the  government  of  sin,  wherein  the  wisdom 
of  God  docs  woTiderftilly  appear. 

[3.]  The  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  the  government  of  man 
in  his  conversion  and  return  to  him.  If  there  be  a  counsel  in 
framing  the  lowest  creature,  and  in  the  minutest  passages  of 
providence;  there  must  needs  be  a  higher  wisdom  in  the  gov- 
eroment  of  the  creatnre  to  a  supernatural  end,  and  {ramiog 
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the  soul  to  be  a  monument  of  the  DItIoq  glory.  T^e  v'aiam 
of  God  is  seen  with  tnore  admirations,  and  in  more  variedes, 
by  the  angels  in  the  church,  than  in  the  creation,  £ph.  iil  10; 
that  is,  in  forming  a  church  out  of  the  rubbish  of  the  world,  oat 
of  contrarieties  and  comradictions  to  him;  which  is  greater 
than  the  framing  a  celestial  and  elementary  world  out  of  a. 
rude  chaos.  The  most  glorious  bodies  Id  the  world,  even  those 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  have  not  siich  starnps  of  Divine 
skill  upon  them,  as  the  soul  of  man;  nor  is  there  so  much  of 
wisdom  in  the  fabric  and  facnities  of  that^  as  ia  the  reduclion 
of  a  blind,  wilful,  rebellious  soul  to  its  own  happiness,  and 
God's  glory:  He  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  bis 
own  will;  that  we  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory,"  Bph. 
1.  11.  13;  if  all  things,  then  this,  which  is  none  of  the  least  of 
his  works;  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  goodness  in  bis 
work,  and  to  the  praise  of  the  rule  of  bis  work,  his  counsel,  in 
both'  (he  act  of  his  will  and  the  act  of  his  wisdom.  The  re- 
storing of  the  beauty  of  the  soul,  and  its  fitness  for  its  true  end, 
speak  no  less  wisdom  than  the  first  draught  of  it  in  creation; 
and  the  application  of  redemption,  and  bringing  forth  ihe  fruits 
of  it,  is  as  well  an  act  of  his  prudence,  as  the  contrivance  was 
of  his  counsel. 

Divine  wisdom  appears, 

Jh  ihe  subjects  of  conversion.  His  goodness  reigns  to  the 
very  dust,  and  he  erects  the  waits  and  ornaments  of  his  temple 
from  the  clay  and  mud  of  the  world:  he  passes  over  the  wise, 
and  noble,  and  mighty,  that  may  pretend  some  grounds  of 
boasting  in  their  own  natural  or  acquired  endowments;  &i»l 
pitches  iipoD  the  most  contemptible  materials,  wherewith  to 
build  a  spiritual  tabernacle  for  himself,  the  foolish,  and  weak 
things  of  (he  world,  1  Cor.  i.  £6,  37,  those  that  are  naturally 
most  unfit  for  it,  and  moat  refractory  to  it.  Herein  lies  the  skill 
of  an  architect,  to  render  the  most  knotty,  crooked,  and  de- 
formed pieces,  by  his  art,  subservient  to  his  main  purpose  and 
design.  Thus  6od  has  ordered  from  the  beginning  of  the 
vorld,  contrary  tempers,  various  humours,  divers  nations,  as 
stones  of  several  natures,  to  be  a  building  for  himself,  fitly 
framed  together,  and  to  be  his  own  family,  1  Cor.  iil  9.  Who 
will  question  the  skill  that  alters  a  black  jet  into  a  clear  crys- 
tal, a  glow-worm  into  a  star,  a  lion  into  a  lamb,  and  a  swine 
into  a  dove  7  The  more  intricate  and  knotty  any  business  is, 
the  more  eminent  is  any  man's  ability  and  prudence,  in  unlyin; 
tho  knots,  and  bringing  it  to  a  good  issue.  The  oiore  desperate 
the  disease,  the  more  admirable  is  the  physician's  skill  la  the 
oare*. 

He  pitches  upon  men'  for  his  service,  who  have  natural  dis- 
positions (o  serve  hlin  in  such  ways  as  he  disposes  of  them> 
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after  their  converBion.  So  Paul  waa  naturally  a  conscientiotu 
man;  what  he  did  against  Christ  wai  from  the  dictates  of  as 
erroneous  conscience,  soaked  in  the  pharisaical  interpretaliona 
of  the  Jewish  law:  he  had  a  strain  of  zeal  to  prosecute  what 
his  depraved  reason  and  conscience  did  inform  him  in.  God 
pitches  apon  this  man,  and  works  him  in  the  fire  for  his  ser- 
vice: he  alters  not  his  natural  disposition,  to  make  him  of  a 
constitution  and  temper  contrary  to  what  he  was  before;  but 
directs  it  to  another  object,  claps  in  another  bias  intp  the  bowl^ 
and  makes  his  ill-governed  dispositions  move  in  a  new  way  of 
his  own  appointment,  and  guides  that  natural  heat  to  the  ser- 
vice of  that  interest,  which  he  was  before  ambitious  to  extir- 
eate;  as  a  high-mettled  horse,  when  iefi  to  himself,  creates 
oth  disturbance  and  danger,  but  under  the  conduct  of  a  wise 
rider,  moves  regularly;  not  by  a  change  of  his  natural  fierce* 
Dess,  but  a  skilful  managemeDt  of  the  beast  to  the  rider's  pur- 
pose. 

In  the  teaaoTu  of  conversion.  The  prudence  of  man  con- 
sists in  the  liming  the  execution  of  his  counsels;  and  no  less 
does  the  wisdom  of  God  consist  in  this.  As  he  is  a  God  (A 
judgment,  or  wisdom,  he  waits  to  introduce  his  graoe  into  the 
soul  in  the  fittest  season. 

This  attribute  Paul,  in  the  slory  of  his  own  conversion,  puts 
a  particular  remark  upon,  which  he  does  not  upon  any  other, 
in  that  catalogue  he  reckons  up,  1  Tim.  i.  17.  "  Now  unto  the 
King  eternal, immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  be  honour 
ai>d  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen."  A  most  solemn  doxo- 
logy,  wherein  wisdom  sits  upon  the  throne  above  all  the  rest, 
with  a  special  Amen  to  the  glory  of  it;  which  refers  to  th* 
liming  of  his  mercy  so  to  Paul,  as  made  most  for  the  glory  of 
his  grace,  and  the  encouragement  of  others  from  him  as  the 
pattenu  God  look  him  at  a  time  whea  he  was  upon  the  brink 
of  hell;  when  he  was  ready  to  devour  the  new-bom  infant 
church  at  Damascus;  when  he.  was  armed  with  all  the  authi?- 
rity  from  without,  and  fired  with  all  the  zeal  from  within,  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  design.  Then  God  seizes  upon  him,  and 
runs  him  in  a  channel  for  his  own  honour,  and  bis  creature's 
happiness. 

It  is  observable  ■  bow  God  set'  bis  eye  upon  Paul  all  along 
in  his  furious  course,  and  let  him  have  the  reins,  without  pat- 
ting out  his  hand  to  bridle  him;  yet  no  motion  he  could  take, 
but  the  eye  of  God  mns  along  with  him.  He  suffered  him  to 
kick  against  the  pricks  of  miracles,  and  the  oonviecing  dis- 
course of  Stephen,  at  his  martyrdom.  There  were  many  thai 
voted  ioX  Stephen's  death,  as  the  witnesses  that  Sung  the 
Monea  first  at  him;  but  they  are  not  named,  only  Saul,  wbo 
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testified  his  approbation  as  well  as  the  rest,  and  that  by  waldi- 
ing  the  witnesses' cbthea  while  they  vere  about  that  bloody 
work:  "The  witnesses  laid  down  their  clothes  at  a  yoni^ 
man's  feet,  whose  name  was  Saul,"  Acts  vii.  58.  Again, 
though  miiltitudes  were  Cnnseniing  to  his  death,  yet  Saul  only 
is  mentioned,  Acis  viii.  1,  God's  eye  is  upon  him,  yet  he 
would  not  at  that  lime  slop  his  fury.  He  goes  on  furiher,  and 
makes  havoc  of  the  church,  Acts  viii.  3.  He  had  surely  many 
more  accomplicss,  but  none  are  named  (as  if  ootie  regarded 
with  any  design  of  grace)  but  Saul :  yet  God  would  not  reach 
out  his  hand  to  change  him,  but  eyes  him;  waiting  for  a  filter 
opportunity,  which  in  his  wisdom  he  did  foresee.  And  there- 
fore. Acts  ix.  l,the  Spirit  of  God  adds  a , ye/;  "Saul'yel  breath- 
ing out  threat  enings."  It  was  not  God's  timers/,  but  it  wonM 
be  shortly.  But  when  Saul  was  putting  in  execution  bis  de> 
sign  against  the  church  of  Damascus,  when  the  deril  was  at 
the  top  of  his  hopes,  and  Saul  in  the  heighj  of  his  fury,  and 
the  Christians  sunk  into  the  depth  of  their  fears;  the  wisdom 
of  God  lays  hold  of  the  opportunity,  and  by  Paul's  conrem<Mi 
at  this  season,  defeats  the  devil,  disappoints  the  high  priea^ 
shields  his  people,  discharges  their  fears,  by  pulling  Saul  out  of 
the  devil's  hands,  and  forming  Satau's  iastromeut  to  a  boly 
activity  against  him. 

The  wisdom  of  God  appears  also,  in  the  manner  of  cornier- 
aion.  So  great  a  change  God  makes,  not  by  a  deslructton,  but 
with  a  preservation  of  and  suitableness  to  nature.  As  iha 
devil  tempts  us,  not  by  offering  violence  to  our  natures,  but  by 
proposing  things  convenient  to  our  corrupt  natures;  so  does 
God  solicit  us  to  a  return  by  proposals  suited  to  our  faculties 
As  he  does  in  nature  convey  nourishment  to  men,  by  means  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  produces  the  fruits  of  the  eanb  by 
the  influences  of  heaven;  the  influences  of  heaven  do  not  force 
the  earth,  but  excite  that  natural  virtue  and  strength  wbicfa  is 
in  it ;  so  God  produces  grace  in  the  soul  by  the  means  of  the 
word,  fitted  to  the  capacity  of  man,  as  man,  and  proportioned 
to  his  rational  faculties,  as  rational. 

It  would  be  contrary -to  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  move  maa 
like  a  stone,  to  invert  the  order  and  privilege  of  that  nature 
which  he  settled  in  creation;  for  then  God  would  in  vain  have 
given  man  understanding  and  will:  because  without  moving 
men  according  to  those  faculties,  they  would  remain  unpro- 
fitable and  useless  in  man.  God  does  not  reduce  us  to  himself, 
as  logs,  by  a  mere  force;  or  as  slaves,  forced  by  a  cudgel,  to  go 
forth  to  that  place,  and  do  that  work  which  they  have  no  sto- 
mach to:'  but  he  does  accommodate  himself  to  those  founda- 
tions be  has  laid  in  our  nature,  and  guides  us  in  a  way  agree- 
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able  therennlo,  by  an  action  as  sweet  as  powerful;  clearing 
our  understandings  of  dark  principles,  whereby  we  may  see 
his  (ruih,  our  own  misery,  and  the  seat  of  our  happiness;  and 
bending  our  wills  according  to  this  light,  to  desire  and  move 
conveniently  to  this  end  of  our  calling:  eSicacionsly,  yet  agree- 
ably; powerfully,  yet  without  imposing  on  our  natural  facul- 
ties; sweetly,  without  violence,  in  ordering  the  means,  but 
effectually,  without  failing,  in  accomplishing  the  end.'  And 
therefore  the  Scripture  calis  it,  teaching,  John  vi.  45;  alluring, 
Hos,  ii.  14;  calling  ua  to  seek  the  Lord,  Psal.  xxvii,  8.  Teach- 
ing is  an  act  of  wisdom;  alluring,  an  act  of  love;  calling,  an 
act  of  authority;  but  none  of  them  argue  a  violent  constraint. 
The  principle  that  moves  the  will  is  supernatural;  but  the  will, 
as  a  natural  faculty,  concurs  in  the  act  or  motion. 

God  does  not  act  in  this  in  a  way  of  absolute  power,  without 
an  infinite  wisdom,  suiting  himself  to  the  nature  of  the  things 
he  acts  upon;  he  does  not  change  the  physical  nature,  though 
he  does  the  moral.  As  in  the  government  of  the  world,  he  does 
not  make  heavy  things  ascend,  nor  light  things  descend,  ordi- 
narily, but  guides  their  motions  according  to  theii  natural  qua- 
Uties;  so  God  does  not  strain  the  faculties  beyond  their  due 
pitch.  He  lets  the  nature  of  the  faculty  remain,  but  changes 
the  principle  in  it:  the  understanding  remains  understanding, 
and  the  will  remains  will.  But  where  there  was  before  folly 
in  the  understanding,  he  puts  in  a  spirit  of  wisdom;  and  where 
there  was  before  a  stoutness  in  the  will,  he  forms  it  to  a  pliable- 
ness  to  his  offers.  He  has  a  key  to  fit  every  ward  in  the  lock, 
and  opens  the  will  without  injuring  the  nature  of  the  will. 

He  does  not  change  the  soul  by  an  alteration  of  the  faculties, 
but l>y  an  alteration  of  something  in  them;  not  by  an  inroad 
upon  them,  or  by  mere  power,  or  a  blind  instinct;  but  by  pro- 
posing to  the  understanding  something  to  be  known,  and  in- 
forming it  of  the  reasonableness  of  his  precepts,  and  the  innate 
goodness  and  excellency  of  his  offers,  and  by  inclining  the  will 
to  love  and  embrace  what  is  proposed.  And  things  are  pro- 
posed under  ihose  notions,  which  usually  move  our  wills  and 
affections.  We  are  moved  by  things  as  they  are  good,  pleasant, 
profitable;  we  entertain  things  as  they  make  for  us,  and  detest 
things  as  they  are  contrary  to  us.  Nothing  affects  us  but  under 
such  qualities;  and  God  suits  his  encouragements  to  these 
natural  affections  which  are  in  us:  his  power  and  wisdom  go 
hand  in  hand  together;  his  power  to  act  what  his  wisdom  or- 
ders, and  his  wisdom  to  conduct  what  his  power  executes.  He 
brings  men  to  him  in  ways  suited  to  their  natural  dispositions. 
The  stubborn  he  tears  like  a  lion,  the  gentle  he  wins  like  a 
turtle,  by  sweetness;  he  has  a  hammer  to  break  the  stout,  and 
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a  cord  of  love  to  draw  the  more  pliable  tempers:  be  works 
upoB  th«  more  rational  id  a  way  of  gospel  reasoo ;  upon  the 
more  ingenuous,  id  a  way  of  kindness,  and  draw^s  them  b7  the 
cords  of  love. 

The  wise  men  were  led  to  Christ  by  a  star,  and  means  suited 
to  tho  knowledge  and  study  ihat  those  eastern  nations  used, 
which  was  much  in  astronomyi  he  works  upon  others  by  mi- 
racles accommodated  to  every  one's  sense,  and  so  propoitioni 
the  means  according  to  the  natare  of  the  aubjecis  bevoiks 
upon. 

The  wisdom  of  God  is  apparent  in  hia  diaciplifte,  and  penal 
evils.  The  wisdom  of  human  goTernments  is  seen  in  (be  mat- 
ter of  their  laws,  and  in  the  peuallies  of  their  laws,  and  in  the 
proportion  of  the  punishment  to  the  offence,  and  in  the  good 
that  redounds  from  the  punishment,  either  to  the  offender  or  lo 
the  community. 

The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  in  the  penalty  of  death  Qpon  the 
transgression  of  his  law;  both  in  that  it  was  the  greatest  erU 
that  man  might  fear,  and  so  was  a  convenient  means  to  keep 
bim  in  his  due  bound,  and  also  in  the  proportion  of  it  lo  the 
transgression.  Nothing  less  could  be  in  a  wise  justice  ioflicled 
upon  an  offender  for  a  crime  against  the  highest  Being,  and  iba 
supreme  excellency:  but  this  has  been  spoken  of  before,  in  the 
wiadofn  of  his  laws.  I  shall  only  mention  some  few,  it  would 
be  too  tedious  to  run  into  all. 

His  wisdom  appears  in  judgments,  in  the  suiting  them  to  the 
qualities  of  persons,  and  natnre  of  sins.  He  devises  evil,  Jer. 
xvjii.  II;  his  judgments  are  fruits  of  counsel.  "He  also  is 
wise,  and  will  bring  evil,"  Isa.  zxzL  i;  evil  suitable  to  tbe 
person  offending,  and  evil  suitable  to  the  offence  commilled;  ai 
the  husbandman  does  his  threshing  instruments  to  the  grain. 
He  has  a  rod  for  the  cummin,  a  tenderer  seed,  and  a  flail  far 
the  harder;  so  has  God  greater  judgments  for  (he  obdurate 
sinner,  and  lighter  for  those  that  have  something  of  tenderness 
in  their  wickedness,  because  he  "  is  wonderful  in  counsel,  and 
excellent  in  working,"  Isa.  zxviii.  27,  29:  so  some  understand 
the  place,  "  Wiih  the  froward  he  will  show  himself  froward." 

He  proportions  punishment  to  the  sin,  and  writes  the  causa 
of  the  judgment  in  the  forehead  of  the  judgment  itself.  SodoiD 
burrted  in  lust,  and  was  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven.  Tbe 
Jews  sold  Christ  for  thirty  pence;  and  at  the  taking  of  Jerusa- 
lem, thirty  of  them  were  sold  for  a  penny.  So  Adonibezek  cut 
off  the  thumbs  and  great  toes  of  others,  and  he  is  served  in  the 
same  kind,  Judges  i.  7.  The  Babel  builders  designed  an  io- 
dissoluble  union,  and  God  brings  upon  them  an  unintelligible 
confasioo.  And  in  Ezod.  xi.  9,  the  ashes  of  the  furnace,  when 
the  Israelites   burnt  the  Egyptian  bricks,  sprinkled  towards 
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heaven,  bronght  boils  npon  the  Egyptian  bodies,  that  they^ 
might  feel  in  iheir  own  whftt  pain  they  had  caused  in  the  Israel- 
ites' flesh;  and  find  by*  the  smart  of  the  inflamed,  scab,  what 
they  had  made  the  Israeliies  endure.  The  waters  of  ihe  river 
Nilus  are  turned  into  blood,  wherein  they  had  stifled  Ihe  breath 
of  the  Israelites'  infants;  and  at  last  the  prince  and  the  flower 
of  their  nobility,  are  drowned  in  the  Red  sea. 

It  is  part  of  the  wisdom  of  justice  to  proportion  punishment 
to  the  crime,  and  the  degrees  of  wrath  to  the  degrees  of  malice 
in  the  sin.  Afflictions  also  are  wisely  proportioned :  God,  as  a 
wise  physician,  considers  the  nature  of  the  humour  and  strength 
of  Ihe  patient,  and  suits  his  medicines  both  to  the  one  and  the 
other,  1  Cor.  x.  13. 

He  displays  the  same  wisdom  in  the  seasons  of  punishments 
and  afflictions.  He  stays  till  sin  be  ripe,  that  his  justice  may 
appear  more  equitable,  and  the  oflender  more  inexcusable;  he 
watches  upon  the  evil  to  bring  it  upon  men,  Dan.  i%.  14;  to 
bring  it  in  the  just  season  and  order,  for  his  righteous  and  gra- 
cious purpose;  his  righteous  purpose  on  his  enemies,  and  his 
gracious  purpose  on  his  people. 

Jerusalem's  calamity  came  upon  them,  when  the  city  was  full 
of  people  at  the  solemnity  of  the  paseover,  that  he  might  mow 
down  his  enemies  at  once,  and  time  their  destruction  to  such  a 
moment  wherein  they  had  timed  the  crucifixion  of  his  Son. 
He  watched  over  the  clouds  of  his  judgments,  and  kept  them 
from  pouring  down,  till  hie  people  the  Christians  were  provided 
for,  and  had  departed  out  of  the  city  to  the  chambers  and  retiring 
places  God  had  provided  for  them.  He  made  not  Jerusalem  the 
shambles  for  his  enemies,  till  he  had  made  Pella  and  other  places 
the  ark  of  his  friends.  As  Pliny  tells  us,  the  providence  of  God 
holds  the  seas  in  a  calm  for  fifteen  days,  that  the  halcyons,  little 
birds,  that  frequent  the  shore,  may  build  their  nests,  and  hatch 
up  their  young.  The  judgment  npon  Sodom  was  suspended 
for  some  hours,  till  Lot  was  secured. 

God  suffered  not  the  church  to  be  invaded  by  violent  perse- 
cutions, till  she  was  established  in  the  faith;  he  would  not  ex- 
pose her  to  so  great  combats,  while  she  was  weak  and  feeble, 
but  gave  her  time  to  fortify  herself,  to  be  rendered  more  capa- 
ble of  bearing  up  under  them. '  He  stifled  all  the  motions  of 
passion  the  idolaters  might  have  for  their  supersthiou,  (ill  reli- 
gioQ  was  in  such  a  condition,  as  rather  to  be  increased  and  puri- 
fied, than  extinguished  by  opposiiioii.  Paul  was  secured  from 
Nero's  chains,  and  the  nets  of  his  enemies,  till  he  had  broken  off 
the  chain  of  the  devil  from  many  cities  of  the  gentiles,  and 
caught  them  by  the  net  of  the  gospel  out  of  the  mb  of  the 
world. 

'  DuU«  MT.  1  Cot.  I.  p.  Mfl. 
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Thus  (he  wisdom  of  Ood  is  seen  in  the  seitsons  of  jadgments 
and  afflictions. 

It  is  apparent  also  in  the  gracious  issoe  of  afflictions  and  penal 
evils.  It  is  a  part  of  wisdom  lo  bring  good  out  of  the  evil  of  pua- 
ishment,  aa  well  as  to  bring  good  out  of  sin.  The  church  never 
was  so  tike  to  heaven,  as  when  it  was  most  persecuted  by  hell: 
the  storms  often  cleansed  it,  and  tha  lance  often  made  it  more 
heallhfiil.  Job's  integrity  had  not  been  so  clear,  nor  his  pa- 
tience so  illustrious,  had  not  (he  devil  been  permilied  !o  afflict 
him.  God  by  his  wisdom  out  wits  Satan;  when  he  by  his  temp- 
tations intends  to  pollute  us  and  buSet  us,  God  orders  it  to  piinfjr 
us;  he  often  brings  the  clearest  light  out  of  the  thickest  darkness, 
makes  poisons  to  become  medicines.  Death  itself,  the  greatest 
punishment  in  this  life,  and  the  entrance  into  hell  in  its  own 
nature,  he  has,  by  his  wise  contrivance,  made  to  his  people  the 
gale  of  heaven,  and  the  passage  into  immortality. '  Penal  evils 
in  a  nation  often  end  in  a  public  advantage:  troubles  and  wars 
among  a  people  are  many  times  not  destroying,  but  medicinal, 
and  cure  them  of  that  degeneracy,  luxury,  and  effemiiiatetieas 
they  contracted  by  a  long  peace. 

This  wisdom  is  evident,  in  the  various  ends  which  Godbringa 
about  by  ai!liciions.  The  attainment  of  various  ends  by  one 
and  (he  same  means,  is  the  fruit  of  the  agent's  prudence.  By 
tiie  same  aSiiction,  the  wise  God  corrects  sometimes  some  ban 
affection,  excites  some  sleepy  grace,  drives  out  some  lurking 
corruption,  refines  the  soul,  and  ruins  the  lust;  discovers  the 
greatness  of  a  crime,  the  vauiiy  of  the  creature,  and  the  suffici- 
ency in  bimself. 

The  Jews  bind  Paul,  and  by  the  judge  he  is  sent  to  Rome; 
while  his  mouth  is-stopped  in  Judea,  it  is  opened  in  one  of  tfae 
greatest  cities  of  the  world,  and  his  enemies  unwittingly  contti- 
bute  to  the  increase  of  the  knowledgeof  Christ  by  those  chains, 
inthatcity  thattriiimphedover theearth,Acts  xzviii.  31.  And 
his  afflictive  bonds  added  courage  and  resolution  to  others, 
"Many  waxing  confident  by  my  bonds,"  Phil.  i.  I4j  which 
could  not  in  their  own  nature  produce  such  an  effect,  but  by 
the  order  and  contrivance  of  Divine  wisdom:  in  their  own  na- 
ture, they  would  rather  make  them  disgust  the  doctrine  he  suf- 
fered for,  and  cool  their  zeal  in  (he  propagating  of  it,  for  fearof 
the  same  disgrace  and  hardship  they  saw  him  suffer.*  Buttbs 
wisdom  of  God  changed  the  nature  of  these  fetters,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  tile  glory  of  his  name,  the  encouragement  of 
others,  the  increase  of  the  gospel,  and  the  comfort  of  the  apostle 
himself,  Phil.  i.  13, 1 3.  18.  The  suSerings  of  Paul  at  Borne  coo- 
firmed  the  Philippians,  a  people  at  a  distance  from  thence,  in 
the  doctrine  they  bad  already  received  at  his  hands. 

■  Tamtia,  S«rm.  PL  53.  *  DuUb  Mr  Pliitip.  Pari*,  p.  116,  III. 
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Thus  God  makes  sufferings  someiiipe?  which  appear  like 
judgments,  to  be  like  the  viper  on  Paul's  hand,  Acis  zxviii.  6; 
a  means  to  clear  up  innocence,  and  procure  favour  to  the  doc- 
trine among  those  barbarians.  How  often  has  he  multipUed 
the  church  by  death  and  massacres,  and  increased  it  by  those 
means  used  to  annihilate  it! 

The  Divine  wisdom  is  apparent  in  tkt  deliverances  he  affords 
to  other  porta  of  the  world,  as  well  as  to  his  church.  There 
are  delicate  composures,  curious  threads  in  his  webs,  and  he 
works  them  like  an  artificer.  A  goodness  wrought  for  them, 
and  curiously  wrought,  Psal.  zzxi.  19. 

This  is  seen  in  making  the  creatures  subservient  in  their 
natural  oidet  to  his  gracious  ends  and  purposes.  He  orders 
things  in  such  a  manner  as  nnt  to  be  necessitated  to  put  forth 
an  extraordinary  power  in  things  which  some  part  of  the  cre- 
ation might  accomplish.  Miraculous  productions  would  speak 
his  power;  but  the  ordering  the  natural  course  of  things,  to 
occasion  such  effects  they  were  never  intended  for,  is  one  part 
of  the  glory  of  his  wisdom.  And  that  his  wisdom  may  be  seen 
in  the  course  of  nature,  he  conducts  the  motions  of  creatures, 
and  acts  them  in  their  own  strength;  and  does  that  by  various 
windings  and  turnings  of  them,  which  he  might  do  in  an  in- 
stant by  his  power,  in  a  supernatural  way.  Indeed,  sometimes 
he  has  made  invasions  on  nature,  and  suspended  the  order  of 
their  natural  law  for  a  season,  to  show  himself  the  absolute 
Lord  and  Governor  of  nature;  yet  if  frequent  alterations  of 
this  nature  were  made,  they  would  impede  the  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  things,  and  be  some  bar  to  the  discovery  and 
glory  of  his  wisdom,  which  is  best  seen  by  moving  the  wheels 
of  inferior  creatures  in  an  exact  regularity  to  his  own  ends. 
He  might,  when  his  little  church  in  Jacob's  family  was  like  to 
starve  in  Canaan,  have  turi)ed  the  stones  of  the  coimtry  into 
bread  for  their  preservation;  but  he  sends  them  down  to  Egypt 
to  procure  corn,  that  a  way  may  be  opened  for  their  removal 
into  that  country,  the  truih  of  his  prediction  in  their  captivity 
accomplished,  and  a  way  made  after  the  declaration  of  his  great 
name  Jehovah,  both  in  the  fidelity  of  his  word,  and  the  great- 
ness of  his  power,  in  their  deliverance  from  that  furnace  of 
affliction.  He  might  have  struck  Goliath,  the  captain  of  the 
Philistines'  army,  with  a  thunderbolt  from  heaven,  when  be 
blasphemed  his  name  and  scared  his  people;  but  he  uses  the 
natural  strength  of  a  stone,  and  the  artificial  motion  of  a  sling, 
by  the  arm  of  David,  to  confront  the  giant,  and  thereby  to  free 
Judea  from  the  ravage  of  a  potent  enemy.  He  might  have 
delivered  the  Jews  from  Babylon  by  as  strange  miracles  as  he 
used  in  their  deliverance  from  Egypt:  he  might  have  plagued 
their  enemies,  gathued  his  people  into  a  body,  and  protected 
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them  by  the  bulwark  of  a  cloud  and  a  pillar  of  fire,  agatnttthe 
assaults  of  iheir  enemies.  But  he  uses  the  diSerences  between 
the  Persians  and  those  of  Babylon,  to  accomplish  his  ends; 
How  sometimes  has  the  veering  about  of  the  wind  on  a  sad- 
den been  the  loss  of  a  navy,  when  it  has  been  upon  ihe  poiat 
of  victory,  and  driven  back  the  destruction  upon  those  which 
intended  it  for  others!  and  the  accidental  stumbting,  or  the 
natural  fierceness  of  a  horse,  flung  down  a  general  in  the  midit 
of  a  battle,  where  he  has  lost  his  life  by  the  throng,  and  his 
death  has  brought  a  defeat  to  his  army,  and  deliverance  to  the 
other  party,  that  were  upon  the  brink  of  ruini  Thus  does  tAe 
wisdom  of  Ood  link  things  together  according  to  Dalural  order, 
to  work  out  his  intended  preservation  of  a  people. 

The  same  thing  is  seen  in  the  season  of  deliverance.  The 
timing  of  affairs  is  a  part  of  the  wisdom  of  man,  and  an  emi- 
nent part  of  the  wisdom  of  Ood.  It  is  in  due  season  he  send* 
the  former  and  the  latter  rain,  when  the  earth  is  in  the  greatest 
indigence,  and  when  his  infiuences  may  most  contribute  to  tha 
bringing  forth  and  ripening  the  fruit.  The  dumb  creatures 
have  their  meat  from  him  in  due  season,  Psal.  civ.  27;  and  in 
his  due  season  have  his  darling  people  their  deliverance.  Whea 
Paul  was  upon  his  Journey  to  Damascus  with  a  persecuting 
commission,  he  is  struck  down  for  the  security  of  the  chtirch 
in  that  city.  The  nature  of  the  lion  ia  changed  in  due  season 
for  the  preservation  of  the  lambs  from  worrying.  The  Israel- 
ites are  miraculously  rescued  from  Egypt,  when  their  wits  were 
at  a  loss,  when  Iheii  danger  to  human  understanding  was  uo- 
avoidable;  when  earth  and  sea  refused  protection,  then  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  Heaven  stepped  in  to  effect  that  which 
was  past  the  skill  of  the  conductors  of  that  multitude.  And 
when  the  lives  of  the  Jews  lay  at  the  stake,  and  their  necks 
were  upon  the  block  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies'  swords  by 
an  order  from  Shushan,  not  only  a  reprieve,  but  a  iriDoiph 
arrives  to  the  Jews,  by  the  wisdom  of  God  guiding  the  affair, 
whereby  of  persons  designed  to  execution,  they  are  made  con- 
querors, and  have  opportunity  to  exercise  their  revenge  instead 
of  their  patience,  proving  triumphers  where  (hey  expected  to 
be  sufferers,  £sth.  viii.  and  ix.  How  strangely  does  God  by 
secret  ways  bow  the  hearts  of  men  and  tha  nature  of  things  to 
the  execution  of  that  which  he  designs,  notwithstanding  all 
the  resistance  of  that  which  would  traverse  the  security  of  hit 
people!  How  often  does  he  trap  the  wicked  in  the  work  of 
their  own  hands,  make  their  confidence  to  become  their  ruin, 
and  insnare  them  in  those  nets  they  wrought  and  laid  for  ottieis! 
"  7'he  wicked  is  snared  in  the  work  of  his  own  hands,"  Psal. 
ix.  16.  "He  bath  scattered  the  proud  in  Ihe  imagination  of 
their  hearts,"  Luke  i.  51 ;  in  the  height  of  (heir  hopes,  wben 
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their  designs  have  been  laid  so  deep  in  the  foundation,  and  knit 
and  cemenled  so  close  in  their  snperstructnre,  that  no  human 
power  or  wisdom  could  raze  them  down;  he  has  then  disap- 
pointed their  projects,  and  befooled  their  craft.  How  often  has 
he  kept  back  the  fire  when  it  has  been  ready  lo  devour;  broke 
the  arrows  when  they  have  been  prepared  in  the  bow;  turned 
the  spear  into  the  bowels  of  the  bearers,  and  wounded  them  at 
the  very  instant  they  were  ready  to  wound  others. 

Ii  is  seen  also  in  suiting  instruments  tn  his  purpose.  He  either 
finds  them  fit,  or  makes  ihem  on  a  sudden  fit  for  his  gracious 
ends.  If  he  has  a  tabernacle  lo  build,  he  will  fit  a  Bezaleel  and 
Ahotiab  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding  in  all 
cunning  workmanship,  Exod.  xxzi.  3.  6.  If  he  finds  them 
crooked  pieces,  he  can,  like  a  wise  architect,  make  them 
straight  beams  for  the  rearing  his  house,  and  for  tlie  honour  of 
his  name. 

He  sometimes  picks  out  men,  according  to  their  natural  tem- 
pers, and  employs  them  in  his  work:  Jehu,  a  man  of  a  furious 
temper  and  ambitious  spirit,  is  called  out  for  the  destruction  of 
Ahab's  house,  Moses,  a  man  furnished  with  all  Egyptian  wis- 
dom, fitted  by  a  generous  education,  prepared  also  by  the  afflic- 
tion he  met  with  in  his  flight,  and  one  who  had  had  the  benefit 
of  conversation  with  Jeihro,  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  as  appears  by  his  prudent  and  religious 
counsel;  this  man  is  called  out  to  be  the  head  and  captain  of 
an  oppressed  people,  and  lo  rescue  them  from  their  bondage, 
and  settle  the  first  national  church  in  the  world.  So  Elijah,  a 
high-spirited  man,  of  a  hot  and  angry  temper,  one  that  slighted 
the  frowns  and  undervalued  the  favour  of  princes,  is  set  up  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  the  israelitsh  idolatry.  So  Luther,  a  man 
of  the  same  temper,  is  drawn  out  by  the  same  wisdom  to  en- 
counter the  corruptions  in  the  church,  against  such  opposition, 
which  a  milder  temper  would  have  sunk  under.  The  earth,  in 
Rev.  zii.  16,  is  made  an  instrument  to  help  the  woman.  When 
the  grandees  of  that  age  transferred  the  imperial  power  upon 
Constantine,  who  became  afterwards  a  protecting  and  nursing 
father  lo  ihe  church,  an  end  which  many  of  his  favourers  never 
designed,  nor  ever  dreamed  of:  but  God  by  his  infinite  wisdom 
made  these  several  designs  like  several  arrows  shot  at  rovers, 
meet  in  one  mark  to  which  he  directed  them,nameiy,  in  bring- 
ing forth  an  inslrument  to  render  peace  to  the  world,  and  secu- 
rity and  increase  to  his  church. 

(3.)  The  wisdom  of  God  does  wonderfully  appear  in  redemp- 
tbn.  His  wisdom  in  creation  ravishes  the  eye  and  understand- 
ing; his  wisdom  in  government  does  no  less  afiect  a  curious 
observer  of  the  links  and  concatenation  of  the  means ;  but  his 
wisdom  in  redemption  mounts  the  mind  to  a  greater  astonish- 
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menL  The  works  of  creation  are  the  footsteps  of  his  wisdom; 
the  work  of  redemprion  is  the  face  of  his  wisdom:  a  man  is 
belter  known  by  (lie  fealnres  of  his  face,  than  by  the  prims  of 
his  feeL  We  with  open  face,  or  a  revealed  face,  beholdingihe 
glory  of  the  Lord,  a  Cor.  iii.  18.  Face  there,  refers  to  God, not 
to  us;  the  glory  of  God's  wisdom  is  now  open,  and  no  longer 
covered  and  veili-d  by  the  shadows  of  the  law ;  as  we  behold 
the  light  glorious,  as  scattered  iii  the  air  before  the  appearance 
of  the  sun,  but  more  gloriously  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  when  it 
begin  its  race  in  our  horizon.  Ail  the  wisdom  of  God  in  crea- 
tion and  government  in  his  variety  of  laws,  was  like  the  light 
the  three  first  days  of  the  creation,  dispersed  about  tfie  world, 
but  the  foiinh  day  it  was  more  glorious,  when  all  gathered  into 
Ihe  body  of  the  sun,  Gen.  i.  4,  16.  So  the  light  of  Divine  wis- 
dom and  glory  was  scattered  about  the  world,  and  so  more 
obscure,  till  the  fourth  divine  day  of  the  world,  about  the  four 
thousandth  year,  it  was  gathered  into  one  body,  the  Sun  of 
righteousness,  and  so  shone  out  more  gloriously  to  men  and 
angels.  All  things  are  weaker  the  thinner  they  are  extended, 
but  stronger  ihe  more  they  are  united  and  compacted  in  one 
body  and  appearance.  lu  Christ,  in  the  dispensation  by  him, 
as  well  as  in  his  person,  were  "  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge,"  Col.  ii.  3.  Some  doles  of  wisdom  were  given 
out  in  creation,  but  the  treasures  of  it  opened  in  redemplion: 
the  highest  degrees  of  it  that  ever  God  did  exert  in  the  world. 
Christ  is  therefore  called  the  wisdom  of  God,  as  well  as  the 
power  of  God,  1  Cor.  i.  24,  and  the  gospel  is  called  the  wisdom 
of  God.  Christ  is  the  wisdom  of  God  principally,  and  the 
gospel  inslrumenlally,  as  it  is  the  power  of  God  instrumentally 
to  subdue  ihe  heart  to  himself.  This  is  wrapped  up  in  the  ap- 
pointing Christ  as  Redeemer,  and  opened  to  us  in  the  revelation 
of  it  by  the  gospel. 

It  is  a  hidden  wisdom.  In  this  regard  God  is  said,  in  the 
text,  to  be  only  wise;  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  hidden  wisdom, and 
wisdom  in  a  mystery,  1  Cor.  ii.  7,  incomprehensible  to  the  ordi- 
nary capacity  of  an  angel,  more  than  the  absinise  qualities  of 
the  creatures  are  to  the  understanding  of  man.  No  wisdom  of 
men  or  angels  is  able  to  search  all  the  veins  of  ibis  mine,  to  tell 
all  the  threads  of  this  web,  or  to  understand  the  lustre  of  it; 
they  are  as  far  from  an  ability  fully  to  comprehend  it,  as  (hey 
were  at  first  to  contrive  it.  That  wisdom  that  invented  it,  alone 
can  comprehend  it.  In  the  uncreated  understanding  only  there 
is  a  clearness  of  light  without  any  shadow  of  darkness.  We 
come  aa  short  of  full  apprehensions  of  it,  as  a  child  does  of  the 
counsel  of  the  wisest  prince.  It  is  so  hidden  from  us,  that  with- 
out revelation  we  could  not  have  the  least  imagination  of  it; 
and  though  it  be  revealed  (o  us,  yet  without  the  help  of  an  infi- 
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niteness  of  understanding,  we  cannot  fully  fathom  it.  It  is  such 
a  tractate  of  Divine  wisdom,  that  the  angels  never  before  had 
seen  ihe  edition  of  it,  till  it  was  published  to  the  world:  "  To 
the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  hea- 
venly places  might  be  known  by  the  church  the  manifold  wis- 
dom oi  God,"  Eph.  iii.  10.  Now  made  known  to  them,  not 
before;  and  now  made  known  to  them  in  the  heavenly  places. 
They  had  not  the  knowledge  of  all  heavenly  mysteries,  though 
they  had  the  possession  of  heavenly  glory:  they  knew  the  pro- 
phecies of  it  in  Ihe  word,  but  attained  not  a  clear  inierpretalion 
of  those  prophecies,  till  the  things  that  were  prophesied  of  came 
upon  the  stage. 

It  is  manifold  wisdom:  so  it  is  called.  As  manifold  as  mys* 
terious.  Variety  in  the  mystery,  and  mystery  in  every  part  of 
the  variety.  It  was  not  one  single  act,  but  a  variety  of  coun- 
sels met  in  it;  a  conjunction  of  excellent  ends  and  excellent 
means.  The  glory  of  God,  the  salvation  of  man,  the  defeat 
of  the  apostate  angels,  the  discovery  of  the  blessed  Trinity  in 
their  nature,  operations,  their  combined  and  distinct  acts  and 
expressions  of  goodness.  The  means  are  the  conjunction  of 
two  natures  infinitely  distant  from  one  another;  the  union  of 
eternity  and  time,  of  mortality  and  immortality :  death  is  made 
the  way  to  life,  and  shame  the  path  to  glory.  The  weakness 
of  the  cross  is  the  reparation  of  man,  and  the  creature  is  made 
wise  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching;  fallen  man  grows  rich  by 
the  poverty  of  the  Redeemer,  and  man  is  tilled  by  the  empti- 
ness of  God:  Ihe  heir  of  hell  made  a  sod  of  God,  by  God's 
taking  upon  him  Ihe  form  of  a  servant;  the  son  of  man  ad- 
vanced to  the  highest  degree  of  honour,  by  the  Son  of  God  be- 
coming of  no  reputation. 

It  is  called  abundance  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  Eph.  i.  8. 
Wisdom  in  the  eternal  counsel,  contriving  a  way ;  prudence  in 
the  temporary  revelation,  ordering  all  affairs  and  occurrences 
in  the  world  for  the  attaining  the.  end  of  his  counsel.  Wisdom 
refers  tothe  mystery;  prudence  to  the  manifestation  of  it  in  fit 
ways  and  convenient  seasons.  Wisdom,  to  the  contrivance 
and  order;  prudence,  to  the  execution  and  accomplishment. 
In  all  things  God  acted  as  became  him,  as  a  wise  and  just 
Governor  of  the  world,  Heb.  ii,  10.  Whether  the  wisdom  of 
God  might  not  have  found  out  some  other  way,  or  whether  he 
were,  in  regard  of  the  necessity  and  naturalness  of  his  justice, 
limited  to  this,  is  not  the  question:  but  that  it  is  the  best  and 
wisest  way  for  Ihe  manifestation  of  his  glory,  is  out  of  question. 

This  wisdom  will  appear  in  the  different  interests  reconciled 
by  it.  In  Ihe  subject,  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity,  wherein 
they  were  reconciled:  in  the  two  natures,  wherein  he  accom- 
plished it;  whereby  God  is  made  known  to  man  in  his  glory, 
Vol.  I.— so 
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sin  filernally  condemned,  and  the  repenting  and  believing  du- 
ller eternally  rescued;  the  honour  and  righteousness  of  tnehw 
vindicated  both  in  the  precept  and  penalty;  the  devil's  empire 
overthrown  by  the  same  nature  he  had  overturned,  and  the 
subtlety  of  hell  defeated  by  that  nature  he  had  spoiled;  the 
creature  engaged  in  the  very  act  to  the  highest  ob^ience  aod 
humility,  that  as  God  appears  as  a  God  upon  his  throne,  the 
creature  might  appear  in  the  lowest  posture  of  a  creature,  in 
the  depths  of  resignation  and  dependence;  the  publication  of 
this  made  in  the  gospel,  by  ways  congruous  to  the  wisdom 
which  appeared  in  the  execution  of  his  counsel ;  and  the  con- 
ditions of  enjoying  the  fruit  of  it  most  wise  and  reasonable. 

[1.]  The  greatest  different  interests  are  reconciled,  justice  in 
punishing,  and  mercy  in  pardoning.  For  man  had  broken  the 
law,  and  plunged  himself  into  a  gulf  of  misery:  the  sword  of 
vengeance  was  unsheathed  by  justice,  for  the  punishment  of 
the  criminal :  the  bowels  of  compassion  were  stirred  by  mercy, 
for  the  rescue  of  the  miserable.  Justice  severely  beholds  the 
sin,  and  mercy  compassionately  reflects  upon  the  misery.  Two 
different  claims  are  entered  by  those  concerned  attributes:  jus- 
tice votes  for  destruction,  and  mercy  votes  for  salvation.  Jus- 
tice would  draw  the  sword,  and  drench  it  in  the  blood  of  the 
offender;  mercy  would  draw  the  sword,  and  turn  it  from  the 
breast  of  the  sinner.  Justice  would  edge  it,  and  mercy  would 
blunt  it.     The  arguments  are  strong  on  both  sides. 

Justice  pleads  thus.  I  arraign,  before  the  tribunal,  a  rebel, 
who  was  the  glorious  work  of  thy  hands,  the  centre  of  thy  ricfa 
goodness,  and  a  counterpart  of  thy  own  image;  he  is  indeed 
miserable,  whereby  to  excite  thy  compassion;  but  he  is  not 
miserable  without  being  criminal.  Thou  didst  create  hiu  in  a 
stale  and  with  ability  to  be  otherwise;  the  riches  of  thy  bounty 
aggravate  the  blackness  of  his  crime.  He  is  a  rebel,  not  by 
necessity,  but  wiH.  What  constraint  was  there  upon  him  to 
listen  to  the  counsels  of  the  enemy  of  God  ?  What  force  could 
there  be  upon  him,  since  it  is  without  the  compass  of  any  crea- 
ture to  work  upon  or  constrain  the  will?  Nothing  of  ignorance 
can  excuse  him;  the  law  was  not  ambiguously  expressed,  but 
iti  plain  words,  both  as  to  precept  and  penalty;  it  was  written 
in  his  nature  in  legible  characters.  Had  he  received  any  dis- 
gust from  thee  after  his  creation,  it  would  not  excuse  his  apos- 
tasy, since,  as  a  Sovereign,  thou  wert  not  obliged  to  thy  ciw- 
ture.  Thou  hadst  provided  all  things  richly  for  him;  "  he  was 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour."  Thy  infinite  power  had 
bestowed  upoif  him  a  habitation  richly  furnished,  and  varieties 
of  servants  to  attend  him.  Whatever  he  viewed  without,  and 
whatever  he  viewed  within  himself,  were  several  marks  of  thy 
Divine  bounty,  to  engage  him  to  obedience:  had  there  been 
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some  reason  of  any  clisgust,  it  could  not  have  balanced  that 
kindness  which  had  so  much  reason  to  oblige  him:  however, 
he  had  received  no  courtesy  from  the  fallen  angel  to  oblige 
him  to  turn  into  his  camp.  Was  it  not  enough,  that  one  of  ihy 
creatures  would  have  stripped  thee  of  the  glory  of  heaven,  but  ' 
this  also  iDust  deprive  thee  of  thy  glory  upon  earth,  which  was 
due  from  him  to  Ihee  as  his  Creator?  Can  he  charge  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  command?  No;  it  was  rather  below  than  above 
his  strength.  He  might  rather  complain  that  it  was  no  higher, 
whereby  his  obedience  and  gratitude  might  have  a  larger  scope 
and  a  more  spacious  field  to  move  in,  than  a  precept  so  light, 
so  easy,  as  to  abstain  from  one  fruit  in  the  garden.  What  ex- 
cuse can  he  have,  that  would  prefer  the  liquorishness  of  his 
sense  before  the  dictates  of  his  reason  and  the  obhgations  of 
his  creation?  The  law  thou  didst  set  him^  was  righteous  and 
reasonable,  and  shall  righteousness  and  reason  be  rejected  by 
the  supreme  and  infallible  reason,  because  the  rebellious  crea- 
ture haa  trampled  upon  it?  What?  Must  God  abrogate  his 
holy  law,  because  the  creature  has  slighted  it?  What  reilection 
will  this  be  upon  the  wisdom  that  enacted  it;  and  upon  the 
equity  of  the  command  and  the  sanction  of  it!  Either  man 
must  suffer,  or  the  holy  law  be  expunged,  and  for  ever  out  of 
date.  And  is  it  not  better  man  should  eternally  smart  under 
his  crime,  than  any  dishonourable  reflections  of  unrighteous- 
ness be  cast  upon  the  law,  and  of  folly  and  want  of  foresight 
upon  the  Lawgiver?  Not  to  punish,  would  be  to  approve  the 
devil's  lie,  and  justify  the  creature's  revolt.  It  would  be  a 
condemnation  of  thy  own  law  as  unrighteous,  and  a  sentencing 
thy  own  wisdom  as  imprudent.  Better  man  should  for  ever 
bear  the  punishment  of  his  offence,  than  Qod  bear  the  dis- 
honour of  his  attributes:  better  man  should  be  miserable,  than 
God  should  be  unrighteous,  unwise,  false,  or  tamely  bear  the 
denial  of  his  sovereignty.  But  what  advantage  would  it  be  to 
gratify  mercy  by  pardoning  the  malefactor?  Besides  the  irre- 
parable dishonour  to  the  law,  the  falsifying  thy  veracity  in  not 
executing  the  denounced  threatening,  he  would  receive  encou- 
ragement by  such  a  grace  to  spurn  more  at  thy  sovereignly, 
and  oppose  Ihy  holiness  by  running  on  in  a  course  of  sin  with 
hopes  of  impunity.  If  the  creature  be  restored,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  he  that  has  fared  so  well,  after  the  breach  of  it, 
should  be  very  careful  of  a  future  observance;  his  easy  re-ad- 
misaion  would  abet  him  in  the  repetition  of  his  offence,  and 
thoti  shall  soon  find  him  cast  off  alt  moral  dependence  on  thee. 
Shall  he  be  restored  without  any  condition,  or  covenant?  He 
is  a  creature  not  to  be  governed  without  a  law,  and  a  law  is 
not  to  be  enacted  without  a  penalty.  What  future  regard  will 
he  have  to  thy  precept,  or  what  fear  will  he  have  of  thy  threat- 
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ening,  if  his  crime  be  so  lightly  passed  over?  Is  it  the  stability 
of  thy  word  7  What  reason  will  he  have  to  give  credit  to  that, 
■which  he  has  found  already  disregarded  by  thyself?  Thy 
truth  in  future  ihreatenings  will  be  of  no  force  with  him,  wbo 
has  experienced  thy  laying  it  aside  in  the  former.  It  is  neces- 
sary therefore  that  the  rebellious  creature  should  be  punished, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  honour  of  the  law  and  the  honour 
of  the  Lawgiver,  with  all  those  perfections  that  are  united  is 
the  composure  of  it. 

But  mercy  does  not  want  a  plea.  It  is  true  indeed,  the  sin 
of  man  wants  not  its  aggravations:  he  has  slighted  thy  good- 
ness, and  accepted  thy  enemy  as  his  counsellor;  but  it  was  not 
a  pure  act  of  hrs  own,  as  the  devil's  revolt  was.  He  had  a 
tempter,  and  the  devil  had  none:  he  had,  I  acknowledge,  an 
understanding  to  know  thy  will,  and  a  power  to  obey  it;  yet 
he  was  mutable  and  had  a  capacity  to  fall.  It  was  no  difficult 
task  that  was  set  him,  nor  a  hard  yoke  that  was  laid  upon  him; 
yet  he  had  a  brutish  part  as  well  as  a  rational,  and  sense  as 
well  as  soul;  whereas  the  fallen  angel  was  a  pure  intellectnal 
spirit.  Did  God  create  the  world  to  suSer  an  eternal  disho- 
nour, in  letting  himself  he  outwitted  by  Satan,  and  his  work 
wrested  out  of  his  hands?  Shall  the  work  of  eternal  counsel 
presently  sink  into  irreparable  destruction,  and  the  honour  of 
an  almighty  and  wise  work  be  lost  in  the  ruin  of  the  creature? 
This  would  seem  contrary  to  the  nature  of  thy  goodness,  to 
make  man  only  to  render  him  miserable;  to  design  him  in  his 
creation  for  the  service  of  the  devil,  and  not  for  the  service  of 
his  Creator.  What  else  could  he  the  issue,  if  the  chief  work 
of  thy  hand,  defaced  presently  afier  the  erecting,  should  for 
ever  remain  in  this  marred  condition;  what  can  be  expected 
upon  the  continuance  of  his  misery,  but  a  perpetual  hatred, 
and  enmity  of  thy  creature  against  thee  ?  Did  God  in  creatioD 
design  his  being  hated  or  his  being  loved  by  his  creature? 
Shall  God  make  a  holy  taw,  and  have  no  obedience  to  that 
law  from  that  creature  whom  it  was  made  to  govern  ?  Shall 
the  curious  workmanship  of  God,  and  the  excellent  engravings 
of  the  law  of  nature  in  his  heart,  be  so  soon  defaced,  and  remain 
in  that  blotted  condition  for  ever?  This  fall  thou  couldst  not 
but  in  the  treasures  of  thy  infinite  knowledge  foresee;  why 
hadst  thou  goodness  then  to  create  him  in  an  integrity,  if  tboD 
wouldst  not  have  mercy  to  pity  him  in  misery?  Shall  thy 
enemy  for  ever  trample  upon  the  honour  of  thy  work,  and 
triumph  over  the  glory  of  God,  and  applaud  himself  in  the 
success  o£  his  subtlety?  Shall  thy  creature  only  passively 
glorify  thee  as  an  avenger,  and  not  actively  as  a  compassion- 
ater?  Am  not  I  a  perfection  of  thy  nature  as  well  as  justice? 
Shall  justice  engross  all,  and  I  never  come  into  view?    It  is 
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resolved  already,  that  the  fallen  angels  shall  be  no  subjects  for 
me  to  exercise  myself  upon;  and  I  have  now  less  reason  than 
before  to  plead  for  ihem.  They  fell  with  a  full  consent  of  will, 
without  any  motion  from  another;  and  not  content  with  their 
own  apostasy,  they  envy  thee  and  thy  glory  upon  earth,  as 
well  as  in  heaven,  and  have  drawn  into  their  party  the  best 
part  of  the  creation  below.  Shall  Satan  plunge  the  whole 
creation  in  the  same  irreparable  ruin  with  himself?  If  the 
creature  be  restored,  will  he  contract  a  boldness  in  sin  by  im- 
punity? Hast  thou  not  a  grace  to  render  him  ingenuous  in 
obedience,  as  well  as  a  compassion  to  recover  him  from  misery  ? 
What  will  hinder,  but  that  such  a  grace,  which  has  established 
the  standing  angels,  may  establish  this  recovered  creature  ?  If 
I  am  utterly  excluded  from  exercising  myself  on  men,  as  I 
have  been  from  devils,a  whole  species  is  lost;  nay,  I  can  never 
expect  to  appear  upon  the  stage.  If  thou  wilt  quite  ruin  him 
by  justice,  and  create  another  world,  and  another  man,  If  he 
stand,  thy  bounty  will  be  eminent,  yet  there  is  no  room  for 
mercy  to  act,  unless,  by  the  commission  of  sin,  he  exposes  him- 
self to  misery;  and  if  sin  enter  into  another  world,  I  have  little 
hopes  to  be  heard  then,  if  I  am  rejected  now.  Worlds  will  be 
perpetually  created  by  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power:  sin  en- 
tering into  these  worlds,  will  be  perpetually  punished  by  jus- 
tice; and  mercy,  which  is  a  perfection  of  thy  nature,  will  for 
ever  be  commanded  silence,  and  lie  wrapped  up  in  ap  eternal 
darkness.  Take  occasion  now  therefore  to  expose  me  to  the 
knowledge  of  thy  creature,  since  without  misery,  mercy  can 
never  set  foot  into  the  world. 

Mercy  pleads,  if  man  be  ruined,  the  creation  is  in  vain;  jus- 
tice pleads,  if  man  be  not  sentenced,  the  law  is  in  vain;  truth 
backs  justice,  and  grace  abets  mercy.  What  shall  be  done  in 
this  seeming  contradiction  ?  Mercy  is  not  manifested,  if  man 
be  not  pardoned;  justice  will  complain,  if  man  be  not  punished. 

An  expedient  is  found  out  by  the  wisdom  of  God  to  answer 
these  demands,  and  adjust  the  differences  between  them.  The 
wisdom  of  God  answers,  I  will  satisfy  your  pleas.  The  pleas 
of  justice  shall  be  satisfied  in  punishing,  and  the  pleas  of  mercy 
shall  be  received  in  pardoning.  Justice  shall  not  complain  for 
want  of  punishment,  nor  mercy  for  want  of  compassion.  I 
will  have  an  infinite  sacrifice  to  content  justice;  and  the  virtue 
and  fruit  of  that  sacrifice  shall  delight  mercy.  Here  shall  jus- 
tice have  punishment  to  accept,  and  mercy  shall  have  pardon 
to  bestow.  The  rights  of  both  are  preserved,  and  the  demands 
of  both  amicably  accorded  in  punishment  and  pardon,  by  trans- 
ferring the  punishment  of  our  crimes  upon  a  Surety,  exacting  a 
recompense  from  his'  blood  by  justice,  and  conferring  life  and 
salvation  upon  us  by  mercy  without  the  expense  of  one  drop 
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of  our  own.  Thus  is  justice  satisfied  in  its  severities,  and 
mercy  in  its  indulgences.  The  riches  of  grace  are  twisted  with 
the  terrors  of  wrath.  The  bowels  of  mercy  are  wound  about 
the  flaming  sword  of  justice,  and  the  sword  of  justice  prolecta 
and  secures  the  bowels  of  mercy.  Thus  is  God  righteous 
without  being  cruel,  and  merciful  without  being  unjust;  his 
righteousness  inviolable,  and  the  world  recoverable.  Thus  is 
a  resplendent  mercy  brought  forth  in  the  midst  of  all  the  curses, 
confusiqns,  and  wrath  threatened  to  the  oSeuder. 

This  is  the  admirable  temperament  found  out  by  the  wisdom, 
of  God;  his  justice  is  honoured  in  the  sufferings  of  man's 
Surety,  and  his  mercy  is  honoured  in  Ihe  application  of  the 
propiliatioD  to  the  offender.  "Being  justified  freely  by  his 
grace  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus;  whom 
God  has  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his 
blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that 
are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God,"  Rom.  iii.  24, 25. 
Had  we  in  our  persons  been  sacrifices  to  justice,  mercy  had  for 
ever  been  unknown)  had  we  been  solely  fostered  by  mercy, 
justice  had  for  ever  been  secluded;  had  we,  being  guilty,  been 
absolved,  mercy  might  have  rejoiced,  and  justice  might  have 
complained;  had  we  been  solely  punished,  justice  would  have 
triumphed,  and  mercy  grieved.  But  by  this  medium  of  redemp- 
tion,  neither  has  ground  of  complaint:  justice  has  nothing  to 
charge,  when  the  punishment  is  inflicted;  mercy  has  whereof 
to  boast,  when  the  Surely  is  accepted.  The  debt  of  the  sinner 
is  transferred  upon  the  Surety,  that  the  merit  of  the  Surety 
may  be  conferred  upon  the  sinner;  so  that  God  now  deals  with 
our  sins  in  a  way  of  consuming  justice,  and  with  our  persons 
in  a  way  of  relieving  mercy.  It  is  highly  better,  and  more  glo* 
rious,  than  if  the  claim  of  one  had  been  granted,  with  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  demand  of  the  other:  it  had  then  been  either  an  ua' 
righteous  mercy,  or  a  merciless  justice:  it  is  now  a  righteous 
mercy,  and  a  merciful  justice. 

[2.]  The  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  the  subject  or  person 
wherein  these  were  accorded;  the  second  Person  in  the  blessed 
Trinity.  There  was  a  congruity  in  the  Son's  undertaking  and 
effecting  it  rather  than  any  other  person,  according  to  the  order 
of  the  Persons,  and  the  several  functions  of  the  Persons,  as  re- 
presented in  Scripture.  The  Father,  after  creation,  is  the  Law- 
giver, and  presents  man  with  the  image  of  his  own  holiuessand 
the  way  to  his  creature's  happiness:  but  after  the  fall,  mau  was 
too  impotent  to  perform  the  law,  and  too  polluted  to  enjoy  a 
felicity.  Redemption  was  then  necessary:  not  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  God  to  redeem  man,  but  it  was  necessary  for  man's 
happiness,  that  he  should  be  recovered.  To  this  the  second 
Person  is  appointed,  that  by  communion  with  him,  man  might 
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derive  a  happiness,  and  be  brought  again  to  God.  But  since 
man  was  blind  in  his  understanding,  and  an  enemy  in  his  will 
to  God,  there  must  be  the  exerting  of  a  virtue  to  enlighten  his 
mind,  and  beud  his  will  to  understand,  and  accept  of  this  re- 
demption; and  this  work  is  assigned  to  the  third  Person,  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

It  was  not  congruous  [hat  the  Father  should  assume  human 
nature,  and  suffer  in  it  for  the  redemption  of  man.  He  was  first 
in  order,  he  was  the  Lawgiver,  and  therefore  to  be  the  Judge. 
As  Lawgiver,  it  was  not  convenient  he  should  stand  in  the  stead 
of  the  law-breaker;  and  as  a  Judge,  it  was  as  little  convenient 
he  should  be  reputed  a  malefacior*,  that  he  who  had  made  a  law 
against  sin,  denounced  a  penalty  upon  the  commission  of  sin,  and 
whosepart  of  it  was  actually  to  punish  the  sinner,  should  become 
sin  for  the  wilful  transgressor  of  his  law.  He  being  the  Rector, 
how  could  he  be  an  advocate  and  intercessor  to  himself?  how 
could  he  be  the  Judge  and  the  sacrifice  7  a  judge,  and  yet  a  me- 
diator to  himself?  If  he  had  been  the  sacrifice,  there  must  be 
some  person  to  examine  the  validity  of  it,  and  pronounce  the 
sentence  of  acceptance.  Was  it  agreeable  that  the  Son  should 
sit  upon  a  throne  of  judgment,  and  the  Father  stand  at  the  bar, 
and  be  responsible  to  the  Son  ?  that  the  Son  should  be  in  the 
place  of  a  governor,  and  the  Fatherin  the  place  of  the  criminal? 
that  the  Father  should  be  bruised  by  the  Son,  as  the  Son  was 
by  the  Father,  Isa.  liii.  10;  that  the  Son  should  awaken  a  sword 
against  the  Father,as  the  Father  did  against  the  Son,Zech.  xiii. 
7;  that  the  Father  should  be  sent  by  the  Son  as  the  Son  was  by 
the  Father?  Gal.  iv.  4.  The  order  of  the  Persons  in  the  blessed 
Trinity  had  been  inverted  and  disturbed.  Had  the  Father  been 
sent,  he  had  not  been  first  in  order;  the  sender  is  before  the  per- 
son sent.  As  the  Father  begets,  and  the  Son  is  begotten,  John 
i.  14;  so  the  Father  sends,  and  the  Son  is  sent.  He  whose  order 
is  to  send,  cannot  properly  send  himself. 

Nor  was  it  congruous  that  the  Spirit  should  be  sent  upon  this 
affair.  If  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been  sent  to  redeem  us,  and  the 
Son  to  apply  that  redemption  to  us,  the  order  of  the  persons  had 
also  been  inverted:  the  Spirit  then,  who  was  third  in  order,  had 
been  second  in  operation.  The  Son  would  then  have  received 
of  the  Spirit,  aa  the  Spirit  doth  now  of  Christ,  and  show  it  unto 
us,  John  xvi.  14.  As  the  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Fatherand 
the  Son,  so  the  proper  function  and  operation  of  it,  was  in  order 
after  (he  operations  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Had  the  Spirit 
been  sent  to  redeem  us,  and  the  Son  sent  by  the  Father  and  the 
Spirit  to  apply  that  redemption  to  us;  the  Son  in  his  acts  had 

Eroceeded  from  the  Father  and  the  Spirit;  the  Spirit,  as  sender, 
ad  been  in  order  before  the  Son;  whereas  the  Spirit  is  called 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  as  sent  by  Christ  from  the  Father,  Gal.  iv.  6; 
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John  XV.  36.  But  as  the  order  of  the  works,  so  the  order  of  the 
Persons  is  preserved  in  their  several  operations.  Creadon,  and 
a  law  to  govern  the  creature,  precedes  redemption.  Nothbg, 
or  that  urhich  has  no  being,  is  not  capable  of  a  redeemed  being. 
Redemption  supposes  the  existence  and  the  misery  of  a  person 
redeemed.  As  creation  precedes  redemption,  so  redemplion 
precedes  the  application  of  it.  As  redemption  supposes  the 
being  of  the  creature,  so  application  of  redemption  supposes  the 
efficacy  of  redemption.  According  to  the  order  of  these  works 
is  the  order  of  the  operations  of  the  three  Persons.  Creation 
belongs  to  the  Father,  the  first  Person.  Reden^plion,  the  second 
work,  is  the  fniiclion  of  the  Son,  the  second  Person,  Applica- 
tion, the  third  work,  is  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  third 
Person.  The  Father  orders  it,  the  Son  acts  it,  the  Holy  Ghost 
applies  it.  He  purifies  our  souls  to  understand,  belie,ve,  and 
love  these  mysteries.  He  forms  Christ  in  the  womb  of  the  soul, 
as  he  did  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin.  As  the 
Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  waters,  to  garnish  and  adorn  the 
world,  after  the  matter  of  it  was  formed,  Gen.  i.  2;  so  he  moves 
upon  the  heart,'to  supple  it  to  a  compliance  with  Christ,  and 
draws  the  lineaments  of  the  new  creation  in  the  soul,  after  the 
foundation  is  laid. 

The  Son  pays  the  price  that  was  due  from  tis  to  God,  and 
the  Spirit  is  the  earnest  of  the  promises  of  life  and  glory  pur- 
chased by  the  merit  of  that  death. '  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  Father,  under  the  dispensation  of  the  law,  proposed  the 
commands,  with  the  promises  and  threatenings,  to  the  under- 
standings of  men;  and  Christ,  under  the  dispensation  of  grace, 
when  he  was  upon  the  earth,  proposes  the  gospel  as  the  means 
of  salvation,  exhorts  to  faith  as  the  condition  of  salvation;  but 
it  was  neither  the  function  of  the  one  or  the  other,  to  display 
such  an  efficacy  in  the  understanding  and  will,  to  make  men 
believe  and  obey,  and  therefore  there  were  such  few  conver- 
sions in  the  time  of  Christ,  by  his  miracles:  but  this  work  was 
reserved  for  the  fuller  and  brighter  appearance  of  the  Spirit, 
whose  office  it  was  to  convince  the  world  of  the  necessity  ofa 
Redeemer,  because  of  their  lost  condition;  of  the  person  of  the 
Redeemer,  the  Son  of  God;  of  the  sufficiency  and  efficacy  of 
redemption,  because  of  his  righteousness  and  acceptation  bylhe 
Father.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  in  preparing  and  presenting 
the  objects,  and  then  in  making  impression  of  them  upon  Ihe 
subjects  he  intends.  And  thus  is  the  order  of  the  three  Persons 
preserved. 

The  second  Person  had  the  greatest  congruity  to  this  work. 
He  by  whom  God  created  the  world,  was  most  conveniently 
employed  in  restoring  the  defaced  world ;  and  who  more  lit  to 

'  Amyrnnt.  Moral,  lom.  S.  p.  478 — 180. 
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recover  it  from  its  lapsed  state,  thao  he  that  haderected  it  in  its 
primitive  state  ?  Heb.  i.  S.  He  was  the  light  of  men  in  crea- 
tion, John  i.  4,  and  therefore  it  was  most  reasonable  he  should 
be  the  light  of  men  in  redemption.  Who  fitter  to  reform  the 
Divine  image,  than  he  that  first  formed  it?  Who  fitter  to  speak 
for  us  to  God,  than  he  who  was  the  Word?  John  i.  I.  Who 
conid  better  intercede  with  the  Father,  than  he  who  was  the 
only  begotten  and  beloved  Son?  Who  so  fit  to  redeem  the  for- 
feited inheritance  as  the  Heir  of  all  things?  Who  fitter  and  bet- 
ter to  prevail  for  us  to  have  the  right  of  children,  than  he  that 
possessed  it  by  nature  ?  We  fell  from  being  the  sons  of  God,  and 
who  fitter  to  introduce  us  into  an  adopted  state  than  the  Son  of 
God?  Herein  was  an  expression  of  the  richer  grace,  because 
the  first  sin  was  immediately  against  the  wisdom  of  God,  by  an 
ambitious  affectation  of  a  wisdom  equal  to  God.  That  person, 
who  was  the  wisdom  of  God,  was  made  a  sacrifice  for  the  ex- 
piation of  the  sin  against  wisdom. 

[3.]  The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  in  the  two  natures  of  Christ, 
whereby  this  redemption  was  accomplished.  The  union  of  the 
two  natures  was  the  foundation  of  the  union  of  God  and  the 
fallen  creature. 

The  union  itself  is  admirable.  The  Word  is  made  flesh, 
John  i.  14.  One  equal  with  God  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  Phil. 
ii.  7.  When  the  apostle  speaks  of  God  manifested  in  the  flesh, 
he  speaks  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  l  Tim.  iii.  16;  that 
which  is  incomprehensible  to  the  angels,  which  they  never 
imagined  before  it  was  revealed,  which,  perhaps,  they  never 
knew  till  they  beheld  it.  I  am  sure,  under  the  law  the  figures 
of  the  cherubim  were  placed  in  the  sanciuary  with  their  faces 
looking  towards  the  propitiatory,  in  a  perpetual  posture  of 
contemplation  and' admiration,  Exod.  zzxvii.  9,  to  which  the 
apostle  alludes,  1  Pet.  i.  13. 

Mysterious  is  the  wisdom  of  God  to  unite  finite  and  infinite, 
almightiness  and  weakness,  immortality  and  mortality,  immu- 
tability with  a  thing  subject  to  change;  to  have  a  nature  from 
eternity,  and  yet  a  nature  subject  to  the  revolutions  of  time;  a 
Dature  to  make  a  lav,  and  a  nature  to  be  subjected  to  the  law; 
to  be  God  blessed  for  ever,  in  the  bosom  of  his  Father,  and  an 
infant  exposed  to  calamities  from  the  womb  of  his  mother; 
terms  seeming  most  distant  from  union,  most  incapable  of  con- 
junction, to  shake  hands  together,  to  be  most  intimately  con- 
joined; gidry  and  vileness,'fEilness  and  emptiness,  heaven  and 
earth;  the  creature  with  the  Creator;  he  that  made  all  things, 
in  one  person  with  a  nature  that  is  made;  Immanuel,  God  and 
man  in  one;  that  which  is  most  spiritual  to  partake  of  that 
-which  is  carnal  flesh  and  blood,  Heb.  ii.  14 ;  one  with  the  Father 
in  his  Godhead,  one  with  us  in  his  manhood;  the  Godhead  to 
Vol.  I. — Bl 
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be  4n  him  in  the  fuUeat  peffectioD,  and  the  manhood  in  the 
greatest  purity:  the  creature  one  with  the  Creator,  and  (he 
Creator  one  with  the  creature.  Thus  is  the  incomprehefidble 
wisdom  of  God  declared  in  the  Word  being  made  flesh. 

This  wisdom  is  seen,  too,  in  the  manner  qf  this  uniOTu  A 
union  of  two  natures,  yet  no  natural  union.  It  transcends  all 
the  unions  visible  among  creatures:'  it  is  not  like  the  union  of 
stones  in  building,  or  of  two  pieces  of  timber  fastened  togeiher, 
which  touch  one  another  only  in  their  superficies  and  outside, 
without  any  intimacy  with  one  another.  By  such  a  kind  of 
union,  God  would  not  be  man;  the  Word  could  not  so  be  made 
flesh.  Nor  is  it  union  of  parts  to  the  whole,  as  the  members 
and  the  body;  the.  members  are  parts,  the  body  is  the  wbolej 
for  the  whole  results  from  the  parts,  and  depends  upon  the  parts; 
but  Christ  being  God,  is  independent  upon  any  thing.  Tbe 
parts  are  in  order  of  nature  before  the  whole,  but  nothing  can 
be  in  order  of  nature  before  God.  Nor  is  it  as  the  union  of  two 
liquors^  as  when  wine  and  water  are  mixed  togeiher;  for  they 
are  so  incorporated,  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  one  anotfaer; 
no  man  can  tell  which  particle  is  wine,  and  which  is  water. 
But  the  properties  of  the  Divine  nature  are  distinguishable  from 
the  properties  of  the  human.  Nor  is  it  as  the  union  of  the  soul 
and  body,  so  as  that  the  Deity  is  the  form  of  the  hninanily,u 
the  soul  is  the  form  of  the  body;  for  as  the  soul  is  but  a  part  of 
the  man,  so  the  Divinity  would  be  then  but  a  part  of  the  huma- 
nity:  and  as  a  form,  or  the  soul,  is  in  a  state  of  imperfedioo, 
without  that  which  it  is  to  inform;  so  the  Divinity  of  Chvat 
would  have  been  imperfect,  till  it  had  assumed  the  humanity. 
And  so  the  perfection  of  an  eternal  Deity  would  have  depended 
on  a  creature  of  lime. 

This  union  of  two  natures  in  Christ  is  incomprehensible:  and 
it  is  a  mystery  we  cannot  arrive  to  the  top  of,  how  the  DiviiM 
nature,  which  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  should  be  united  to  the  human  nature,  without  its  being 
said  that  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  were  united  to  tbe 
flesh;  but  the  Scripture  doth  not  encourage  any  such  notion, it 
speaks  only  of  the  Word,  the  person  of  the  Word  being  mada 
flesh;  and  in  his  being  made  flesh,  distinguishes  him  from  tbe 
Father,  as  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  John  i.  14.  Tbe 
person  of  the  Son  was  the  term  of  this  union. 

This  union  does  not  confound  the  properties  of  the  Deity  and 
those  of  the  humanity.  They  remain  distinct  and  entire  ia 
each  other.  The  Deiiy  is  not  changed  into  fle*,  nor  the  ixA 
transformed  into  God :  they  are  distinct,  and  yet  united:  they 
are  eonjoined,  and  yet  unmixed:  the  dues  of  either  nature  are 
preserved.    It  is  impossible  that  the  majesty  of  the  Dinnitp' 
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can  receive  an  alteration.  It  is  as  impossible  that  the  nifian- 
ness  of  the  humanity  can  receive  the  impressions  of  the  Deily, 
so  as  to  be  changed  into  it,  and  a  creature  be  metamorphosed 
into  the  Creator,  and  temporary  flesh  become  eternal,  and  finite 
mount  up  to  infinity:  as  the  soul  and  body  are  united,  and 
make  one  person;  yet  the  soul  is  not  changed  into  the  perfec>' 
tions  of  the  body,  nor  the  body  into  the  perfections  of  the  soul. 
There  is  s  change  made  in  the  humanity  by  being  advanced  to 
a  more  excellent  union,  but  not  in  the  Deity;  as  a  change  is 
made  in  the  air,  when  it  is  enlightened  by  the  sun,  not  in  the 
sun,  which  communicates  that  brightness  to  the  air.  Athana- 
sius  makes  the  burning  bush  to  be  a  type  of  Christ's  incarna- 
tion, Exod.  iii.  2.  The  fire  signifying  the  Divine  nature,  and 
the  bush  the  human.  The  bush  is  a  branch  springing  up  from 
the  earth,  and  the  fire  descends  from  heaven :  as  the  bush  was 
united  to  the  fire,  yet  was  not  hurt  by  the  flame,  nor  converted 
into  fire,  there  remained  a  difference  between  the  bush  and  the 
fire;  yet  the  properties  of  the  fire  shined  in  the  bush,  so  that 
the  whole  bush  seemed  to  be  on  fire.  So  in  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  the  human  nature  is  not  swallowed  up  by  the  Divine, 
nor  changed  into  it,  nor  confounded  with  it;  but  so  united  that 
the  properties  of  both  remain  firm,  two  are  so  become  one  that 
they  remain  two  still:  one  person  in  two  natures,  containing 
the  glorious  perfections  of  the  Divine,  and  the  weaknesses  of 
the  human.  The  fulness  of  the  Deity  dwells  bodily  io  Christ, 
Col.  it  9. 

The  Divine  nature  is  united  to  every  part  of  the  humanity. 
The  whole  Divinity  to  the  whole  humanity;  so  that  no  pail 
but  may  be  said  to  be  the  member  of  God,  as  well  as  the  blood 
is  said  to  be  the  blood  of  God,  Acta  xx.  28.  By  the  same  rea- 
son it  may  be  said,  the  hand  of  God,  the  eye  of  God,  tlie  arm 
of  God.  As  God  is  infinitely  present  every  where,  so  as  to  be 
excluded  from  no  place;  so  is  the  Deity  hypostatically  every 
where  in  the  humanity,  not  excluded  from  any  part  of  it;  as 
the  light  of  the  sun  in  every  part  of  the  air;  as  a  sparkling 
splendor  in  every  part  of  the  diamond.  Therefore  it  is  con- 
cluded by  all  that  acknowledge  the  Deity  of  Christ,  that  when 
bis  soul  was  separated  from  the  body,  the  Deity  remained  united 
both  to  soul  and  body,  as  light  does  in  every  part  of  a  broken 
crystal. 

Therefore  they  were  perpetually  united.  The  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  dwells  in  him  bodily,  Col.  ii.  9.  It  dwells  in  him,  not 
lodges  in  him  as  s  traveller  in  an- inn,  it  resides  in  him  as  a 
fixed  habitation.  As  God  describes  the  perpetuity  of  his  pre- 
sence in  the  ark  by  his  habitation  or  dwelling  in  it,  Exod^  xxix. 
45;  so  does  the  apostle  the  inseparable  duration  of  the  Deity 
in  the  humanity,  and  the  indissoluble  union  of  the  humanttf 
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with  the  Deity.  It  was  united  en  earth,  it  remains  united  in 
bearen.  It  was  not  an  image  or  an  apparition,  as  the  tongtMS 
wherein  the  Spirit  came  upon  the  apostles  were  a  temporary 
lepreseniation,  not  a  thing  united  perpetually  to  the  person  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  was  a  personal  union.  It  was  not  a  union  of  person*, 
though  it  was  a  personal  union;  so  Davenant  expounds  CoL  ii. 
9.  Christ  did  not  take  the  person  ofman,  but  the  nature  of  man 
into  subsistence  with  himself.  The  body  and  soul  of  Christ 
were  not  united  in  themselves,  and  had  no  subsistence  in  them- 
selves, till  they  were  united  to  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God. 
If  the  person  of  a  man  were  united  to  him,  the  human  nature 
would  have  been  the  nature  of  the  person  so  united  to  turn, 
and  not  the  nature  of  the  Son  of  God:  "  Forasmuch  then  as 
the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  atao  hioaaelf 
Ukewise  took  part  of  the  same;  that  through  death  he  miiibl 
destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  Uie  devil.  Fot 
verily  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels;  but  he  took  on 
him  the  seed  of  Abraham,"  Heb.  ii.  14.  16.  He  took  flesh  sod 
blood  to  be  his  own  nature,  perpetually  to  subsist  in  the  person 
of  the  Aifo;,  which  must  be  by  a  personal  union,  or  no  way: 
the  Deity  united  to  the  humanity,  and  both  natures  to  be  one 
person.     This  is  the  mysterious  and  manifold  wisdom  of  God. 

This  wisdom  is  displayed  in  the  end  of  this  union. 

He  was  hereby  fitted  to  be  Mediator.  He  has  something 
like  to  man,  and  something  like  to  God.  If  he  were  id  all 
things  only  like  to  man,  he  would  be  at  a  distance  from  God: 
if  he  were  in  all  things  only-like  to  God,  he  would  be  at  a  dis- 
tance from  man.  He  is  a  true  Mediator  between  mortal  sinners 
and  the  immortal  Righteous  One.  He  was  near  to  us  by  the 
infirjnities  of  our  natnre,  and  near  to  God  by  the  perfectioru  of 
the  Divine;  as  near  to  God  in  his  nature  as  to  us  in  outs;  as 
near  to  us  in  our  nature,  as  he  is  to  God  in  the  Divine.  Nothing 
that  belongs  to  the  Deity  but  he  possesses;  nothing  that  belong! 
to  the  human  nature  but  he  is  clothed  with. 

He  had  both  the  nature  which  had  offended,  and  that  oataie 
which  was  offended;  a  nature  to  please  God,  and  a  natnre  to 
pleasure  us:  a  nature  whereby  he  experimentally  knew  du 
excellency  of  God,  which  was  injured,  and  understood  tbe 
glory  due  to  him,  and  consequently  the  greatness  of  the  ofleoce, 
which  was  to  be  measured  by  the  dignity  of  his  person;  and 
a  nature  whereby  he  might  be  sensible  of  the  miseries  con- 
tracted by,  and  endure  the  calamities  due  to  the  offender,  that 
he  might  both  have  compassion  on  him,  and  make  due  satislae- 
tion  for  him.  He  had  two  distinct  natures,  capable  of  the  affec- 
tions and  sentiments  of  the  two  persons  he  was  to  accord;  he 
was  a  just  judge  of  the  rights  of  the  one  and  tbe  demerit  of  tbe 
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Other.'  He  could  not  have  this  fall  and  perfect  anderstanding, 
if  he  did  not  possess  the  perfections  of  the  one  and  the  qualities 
of  the  other:  the  one' filled  him  for  things  appertaining  to  God, 
Heb.  V.  1,  and  the  other  furnished  him  with  a  sense  of  ihe  in- 
firmities of  man,  Heb.  iv,  15. 

He  was  hereby  fitted  for  the  working  out  the  happiness  of 
man.  A  Dirine  nature  to  communicate  to  man,  and  a  human 
nature  to  carry  up  to  God. 

He  had  a  nature  whereby  to  suffer  for  us,  and  a  nature 
whereby  to  be  meritorious  in  those  sufferings.  A  nature  to 
make  him  capable  to  bear  the  penalty,  and  a  nature  to  make 
his  sufferings  sufficient  for  all  that  embraced  him.  A  nature 
capable  to  be  exposed  to  the  flames  of  Divine  wrath,  and  an- 
other nature  incapable  to  be  crushed  by  the  weight,  or  con- 
sumed by  the  heat  of  it:  a  human  nature  to  6uffer,and  stand  a 
sacrifice  in  the  stead  of  man;  a  Divine  nature  to  sanctify  these 
sufferings,  and  fill  ihe  nostrils  of  God  with  a  sweet  savour,  and 
thereby  atone  his  wrath:  the  otie  to  bear  the  stroke  due  to  us, 
and  the  other  to  add  merit  to  his  sufferings  for  us.  Had  he  not 
been  man,  he  could  not  have  filled  our  place  in  suffering,  and 
could  he  otherwise  have  suffered,  his  sufferings  had  not  been 
applicable  to  us;  and  had  he  not  been  God,  his  sufferings  had 
not  been  meritoriously  and  fruitfully  applicable.  Had  not  his 
blood  been  the  blood  of  God,  it  had  been  of  as  little  advantage 
as  the  blood  of  an  ordinary  man,  or  the  blood  of  the  legal 
sacrifices,  Heb.  ix.  12.  Nothing  less  than  God,  could  have 
'  satisfied  God  for  the  injury  done  by  man.  Nothing  less  than 
God  could  have  countervailed  the  torments  due  to  the  offending 
creature:  nothing  less  than  God  could  have  rescued  us  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  jailor,  too  powerful  for  us. 

He  had  therefore  a.  nature  to  be  compassionate  to  us,  and 
victorious  for  us.  A  nature  sensibly  to  compassionate  us,  and 
another  nature  to  render  those  compassions  effectual  for  our 
relief;  he  had  the  compassions  of  our  nature  to  pity  us,  and 
the  patience  of  the  Divine  nature  to  bear  with  us.  He  has  the 
affections  of  a  man  to  us,  and  the  power  of  a  God  for  us:  a 
nature  to  discern  the  devil  for  us,  and  another  nature  to  be  sen- 
sible of  the  working  of  the  devil  in  us  and  against  us.  If  he 
bad  been  only  God,  he  would  not  have  had  an  experimental 
sense  of  our  misery;  and  if  he  had  been  only  man,  he  could 
not  have  vanquished  our  enemies:  had  he  been  only  God,  he 
could  not  have  died;  and  had  he  been  only  man,  he  could,  not 
have  conquered  death. 

A  nature  efficaciously  to  instruct  us.     As  man,  he  was  to 

instruct  us  sensibly;  as  God,  he  was  to  instruct  us  infallibly. 

A  nature  whereby  he  might  converse  with  us,  and  a  nature 

■  Oomb.  de  Belig.  p.  i3. 
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thereby  he  might  infiuence  ns  in  those  converaea.  A  hnmin 
month  to  minister  instructions  to  man,  and  a  Divine  power  to 
imprint  it  with  efficacy. 

A  nature  to  be  a  pattern  to  us.  A  pattern  of  grace  as  man, 
as  Adam  was  to  have  been  to  his  posterity.  A  Divine  nature 
shining  in  the  human,  the  image  of  the  invisible  God  in  the 
glass  of  our  flesh,  that  he  might  be  a  perfect  copy  for  our  imita- 
tion ;'  "  The  image  of  the  invisible  God,"  ^nd  "  the  Urst-bom 
of  every  creature  in  conjunction,"  Col.  i.  15.  The  virtues  of  the 
Deity  are  sweetened  and  tempered  by  the  union  with  the  hiH 
manity,  as  the  beams  of  the  sun  are  by  shining  through  a 
coloured  glass,  which  condescends  more  to  the  weaicneas  of 
our  eye. 

Thus  the  perfections  of  the  invisible  God  breaking  through 
the  first-born  of  every  creature,  gliuering  in  Christ's  created 
Slate,  became  more  sensible  for  contemplation  by  our  mind,uid 
more  imitable  for  conformity  in  our  practice. 

A  nature  to  be  a  ground  of  confidence  in  our  approach  (o 
God  A  nature  wherein  we  may  behold  him,  and  wherein  w« 
may  approach  to  him.  A  nature  for  our  comfort,  and  aoatan 
for  our  confidence.  Had  he  been  only  man,  he  had  been  too 
feeble  to  assure  us;  and  had  he  been  only  God,  he  had  been 
too  high  to  attract  lis;  but  now  we  are  allured  .by  his  human 
nature,  and  assured  by  his  Diviue,  in  our  drawing  near  to  hea- 
ven. Communion  with  God  was  desired  by  us,  but  our  guilt 
stifled  our  hopes,  and  the  infinite  excellency  of  the  Diving 
nature  would  have  damped  our  .hopes  of  speeding;  but  since 
these  two  natures,  so  far  distant,  are  met  in  a  marriage  knot, 
we  have  a  ground  of  hope,  nay,  an  earne,st  that  the  Crealoi 
and  believing  creature  shall  meet  and  converse  together. 

And  since  our  sins  are  expiated  by  the  death  of  the  human 
nature  in  conjunction  with  the  Divine,  or  guilt,  upon  believing, 
shall  not  hinder  us  from,  this  comfortable  approach.  Had  be 
been  only  man,  be  could  not  have  assured  us  an  approach  to 
God;  had  he  been  only  God,  his  justice  would  not  have  ad- 
mitted us  to  approach  to  him;  he  had  been  too  terrible  fol 
guilty  persons,  and  loo  holy  for  polluted  persons  to  come  near 
to  him:  but  by  being  made  man,  his  justice,  is  tempered,  and 
by  his  being  God  and  nun,  his  mercy  is  insured.  A  human 
nature  he  had,  one  with  us,  that  we  might  be  related  to  God, 
SB  one  with  him. 

A  nature  to  derive  all  good  to  us.  Had  he  not  been  man, 
we  had  had  no  share  or  part  in  him;  a  satisfaction  by  him  bad 
not  been  imputed  to  us.  If  he  were  not  God,  he  could  not 
communicate  to  us  Divine  graces  and  eternal  happiness;  be 
could  not  have  had  power  to  convey  so^reat  a  good  to  us  had 
I  Amynat  Monl  ton.  6.  p.  466,  469. 
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he  been  otily^  man;  and  be  could  not  have  done  i(,  according 
lo  the  rule  of  inflexible  righteouaness,  had  he  been  only  God. 
As  mau,  he  is  the  way  of  conveyance;  as  God,  he  is  the 
spring  of  conveyance.  From  this  grace  of  union,  and  the  grace 
of  UQClion,  we  find  rivers  of  waters  flowing,  to  make  glad  the 
city  of  God.  Believers  are  his  branches,  and  draw  sap  from 
him  as  he  is  their  Root  in  his  human  nainre,  and  have  au  end- 
less duration  of  it  from  his  Divine.  Had  he  not  been  man,  he 
had  not  been  in  a  state  to  obey  the  law;  had  he  not  been  God 
as  well  as  man,  his  obedience  could  not  have  been  valuable  to 
be  imputed  to  us. 

How  should  this  mystery  be  studied  by  us,  whioh  would 
afford  ua  both  admiration  and  contentl  admiration  in  the  in- 
comprehensibleneas  of  it;  contentment  in  the  fitness  of  the 
Mediator.  By  this  wisdom  of  God  ve  receive  the  props  of 
our  faith;  and  the  fruits  of  joy  and  peace.  Wisdom  consists 
in  choosing  fit  means,  and  conducting  tliem  in  such  a  method 
aa  may  reach  with  good  success  the  variety  of  marks  which 
are  aimed  at  Thus  has  the  wisdom  of  God  set  forth  a 
Mediator,  suited  to  our  wants,  fitted  for  our  supplies;  and 

.  ordered  so  Uie  whole  affair  by  the  union  of  these  two  natures 
in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  that  there  could  be  no  disap- 
pointment, by  all  the  bustle  hell  and  iiellish  instruments  could 
raise  against  it. 

.  [4.]  The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  in  this  way  of  redemption, 
in  vindicating  the  honour  and  righteousness  of  the  law,  both  as 
to  precept  and  penalty.  The  first  and  irreversible  design  of 
the  law,  was  obedience.  The  penalty  of  the  law  had  only 
entrance  upon  transgression.  Obedience  was  the  design,  ahd 
the  penalty  was  added  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  pre- 
cept.  "Thou  shalt  not  eat;"  there  is  the  precept:  "In  the 
day  thou  eatest  thereof  thon  shalt  die,".  Gen.  ii.  17;  there  is 
tbe  penalty.    Obedience  was  our  debt  to  the  law,  as  creatures; 

,  punishment  was  due  from  the  law  to  us,aa  sinners.  We  were 
bound  to  endure  the  penalty  for  our  first  tratisgression,  but  the 
penalty  did  not  cancel  the  bond  of  future  obedience.  The 
penalty  had  not  been  incurred  without  transgressing  (he  pre- 
cept; yet  the  precept  was  not  abrogated  by  enduring  the 
penalty.  Since  man  so  soon  revolted,  and  by  his  revolt  fell 
under  the  threatening,  the  justice  of  the  law  had  been  honour- 
ed by  man's  sufferings,  but  the  holiness  and  equity  of  tbe  lav 
had  been  honoured  by  man's  obedience.  The  wisdom  of  God 
finds  out  a  medium  to  satisfy  both ;  the  justice  of  the  law  is 
preserved  in  the  execution  of  the  penalty,  and  the  holiness  of 
the  law  is  honoured  in  the  observance  of  the  precept. 

The  life  of  our  Saviour  is  a  conformity  to  the  precept,  and 
bis  death  la  a  conformity  to  the  penalty;  the  precepts  are  ex- 
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actly  performed,  and  the  curse  punctually  executed,  by  a 
voluntary  observing  the  one,  and  a  voluntary  uodei^ing  ibe 
other.  It  is  obeyed,  as  if  it  had  not  been  transgressed,  and 
executed,  as  if  it  had  not  been  obeyed. 

It  became  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  holiness  of  God,  as  the 
Rector  of  the  world,  to  exact  it,  Heb.  ii.  10;  and  it  became  the 
holiness  of  the  Mediator  to  fulfil  all  the  righteousness  of  the 
Iaw,Roin.viii.  4;  Matt.  iii.  15.  And  thus  the  honour  of  the  law 
was  vindicated  in  all  the  parts  of  jt.  The  transgre^ou  of  tbe 
law  was  condemned  in'  the  desh  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the 
rigiiteoasoess  of  the  law  was  fulfilled  in  his  peison;  '  And  both 
these  acts  of  obedience,  being  counted  as  one 'righteousness, 
and  imputed  to  the  believing  sinner,,  render  him  a  subject  to 
the  law,  both  in  its  preceptive. and  minatory  part  By  Adam's 
sinful  acting  we  were  made  sinners,  and  by  Christ's  righteous 
acting  we  are  made  righteons.  "As  by  one  man's  disobedi- 
ence many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall 
many  be  made  righteous,"  Rom.  v.  19.  The  law  was  obeyed 
by  him,  that  the  righteousness  of  it  might  be  fulfilled  io  us, 
Rom.  viii.  4.  It  is  not  fulfilled  in  us,  or  in  our  actions,  by  in- 
herency, but  fulfilled  in  us  by  imputation  of  that  righteousnesi 
which  wasex^ctly  fulfilled  by  another;  As  be  died  for  as,  and 
rose  again  for  us,  so  he  lived  for  us.  The  commands  of  the 
law  were  as  well  observed  for  us,  as  the  threatenings  of  Uw 
law  were  endured  for  us.  This  justification  of  a  sinner,  with 
tbe  preservation  of  the  holiness  of.  the  law  in  truth,  in  the  in- 
wardparts,  in  sincerity  of  intention,  as  well  Jis  the  conformity 
m  action,  is  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  gospel  wisdom  wbidi 
David  desires  to  know:  "Thou  desirest  truth  in  the  inward 
parts;  and  in  the  hidden  part  thou  shalt  nuike  to  know  wis- 
dom,"  Psal.  11.  &;  or  as  some  render  it,  the  hidden  Ihings  of 
wisdom.  Not  an  inherent  wisdom  in  tho  acknowledgments  of 
his  sin,  whi(di  he  had  confessed  before ;  but  the  wisdom  of  God 
in  providing  a  medicine,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  holiness  of  the 
law  in  the  observance  of  it  in  truth,  and  the  averting  the  jndg- 
meat  due  to  the  sinner.  In  and  by  this'  way  methodized  by 
the  wisdom  of  God,  all  doubts  and  troubles  are  dischaiged. 
Naturally,  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  law  to  behold  its  holinen 
and  justice,  and  then  of  our  hearts,  to  see  the  contrariety  in 
them  to  the  command,  and  the  pollution  repugnant  to  its  holi- 
ness; and  after  this  cast  our  eyes  upward,  and  behold  a  fiam- 
ing  sword  edged  with  curses  and  wrath;  is  there  any  matier, 
but  that  of  terror,  afforded  by  any  of  these?  But  when  we 
behold,  in  the  life  of  Christ,  a  conformity  to  the  mandatory  part 
of  the  law,  and  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  a  sustaining  the  mina- 
tory part  pf  the  law.;  this  wisdom  of  God  gives  a  well-grounded 
and  rational  dismissal  to  all  the  horrors  that  can  seize  upon  us. 
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[5.]  The  wisdom  of  Goci  in  redemption,  is  visible  in  mani- 
festing two  contrary  affections  at  the  same  time,  and  in  one  act; 
the  greatest  hatred  of  sin,  and  the  greatest  love  to  the  sinner. 
In  this  way  he  punishes  the  sin  without  ruining  the  sinner,  and 
repairs  the  ruins  of  the  sinner  without  indulging  the  sin.  Here 
is  eternal  love  and  eternal  hatred:  a  condemning  the  sin  lo 
what  it  merited,  and  an  advancing  the  sinner  to  what  Tie  could 
not  expect.  •  Herein  is  the  choicest  love  and  the  deepest  hatred 
manifest;  an  implacableness  against  the  sin,  and  a  placableness 
to  the  sinner.  His'hatred  of  sin  has  been  discovered  in  other 
ways:  in  punishing  the  devil  without  remedy;  sentencing  man 
to  an  expulsion  from  paradise,  though  seduced  by  another;  in 
cursing  the  serpent,  an  irrational  creature,  though  but  a  mis- 
gu'idi:d  instrument.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  threatenings  de- 
clare his  loathing  of  sin,  and  the  sprinklings  of  his  judgments 
in  the  world  and  the  horrible  expectations  of  terrified  pon- 
sciences  confirm  it.  But  what  are  all  these  testimonies  to  the 
highest  evidence  that  can  possibly  be  given  in  the  sheathing  the 
sword  of  his  wrath  in  the  heart  of  his  Son  P  If  a  father  should 
order  his  son  to  take  a  mean  garb  below  his  dignity,  order  him 
to  be  dragged  to  prison,  seem  to  throw  off  all  affection  of  a 
father  for  the  severity  of  a  judge,  condemn  his  son  to  a  horrible 
death,  be  a  spectator  of  his  bleeding  condition,  withhold  his 
hand  from  assuaging  his  misery,  regard  it  rather  with  joy  than 
sorrow,  give  him  a  bitter  cup  to  drink,  and  stand  by  to  see  him 
drink  it  off  to  the  bottom,  dregs  and  all,  and  flash  frowns  in  his 
fece  all  the  while;  and  this  not  for  any  fault  of  his  own,  but 
the  rebellion  of  some  subjects  he  undertook  for,  and  that  the 
offenders  might  have  a  pardon  sealed  by  the  blood  of  the  son, 
the  sufferer;  all  this  would  evidence  his  detestation  of  the  re- 
bellion, and  his  affection  to  the  rebels ;  his  hatred  to  their  crime, 
and  hie  love  to  their  welfare.  This  did  God  do;  he  delivered 
Christ,  up  for  our  offences,  Rom.  viii.  38;  the  Father  gave  him 
the  cup,  John  xviii,  l  ] ;  the  Lord  bruised  him  with  pleasure, 
Isa.  liii.  10,  and  that  for  sin;  he  transferred  upon  the  shoulders 
of  his  Son  the  pain  we  had  merited,  that  the  criminal  might  be 
restored  to  the  place  he  had  forfeited.  He  hates  the  sin  so  as 
to  condemn  it  for  ever,  and  wrap  it  up  in  the  curse  he  had 
threatened ;  and  loves  the  sinner  believing  and  repenting,  so  as 
to  mount  him  to  an  expectation  of  a  happiness  exceeding  the 
first  stale,  both  in  glory  and  perpetuity.  Instead  of  an  earthly 
paradise,  he  lays  the  foundation  of  a  heavenly  mansion,  brings 
forth  a  weight  of  glory  from  a  weight  of  misery,  separates  the 
comfortable  light  of  the  sun  from  the  scorching  heat  we  had 
deserved  at  his  hands.  Thus  has  God's  hatred  of  sin  been 
manifested.  He  is  at  an  eternal  defiance  with  sin,  yet  nearer 
io  alliance  with  the  sinner  than  he  was  before  the  revolt:  as  if 
Vol.  I.— 82 
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man's  miserable  fall  had  endeared  him  to  the  Judge.  This  is 
the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  grace  wherein  God  has  abounded, 
Eph.  i.  8.  A  wisdom  in  twisting  (he  happy  restoratioa  of  the 
broken  amiry,  with  an  everlasting  cursa  upon  that  which  made 
the  breach,  bolh  upon  sin  the  cause,  and  upoii  Satan  the  se- 
ducer to  it.  Thus  are  hatred  and  love  in  their  highest  glory 
tnanifesled  together:  hatred  to  sin,  in  the  death  of  Christ,  more 
than  if  the  loVments  of  hell  had  been  undergone  b^  the  sinner; 
and  love  to  the  sinner,  more  thun  if  he  had,  by  an  absolute  and 
simple  bounty,  bestowed  upon  him  the  possession  of  bearen; 
because  the  gift  of  his  Son,  for  such  an  end,  is  a  greater  loiceii 
of  his  boundless  affections,  than  a  re-instating  man  in  paradise. 
Thus  is  the  wisdom  of  God  seen  in  redemption;  coDsuimng  the 
sin,  and  recovering  the  sinner. 

[6.]  The  wisdom  of  God  is  evident  in  overturning  the  devil's 
empire,  by  the  nature  he  had  vanquished,  and  by  ways  quite 
contrary  to  what  that  malicious  spirit  could  imagine.  The 
devil  indeed  read  bis  own  doom  in  the  first  promise,  and  fonnd 
his  ruin  resolved  upon,  by  the  means  of  the  seed  of  the  woman, 
but  by  what  seed  was  not  so  easily  known  to  him.'  And  the 
methods  whereby  it  was  to  be  brought  about,  was  a  mystery 
kept  secret  from  the  malicious  devils,  since  it  was  not  discover- 
ed to  the  obedient  angels.  He  might  know  from  Isa.  liii.  that 
the  Redeemer  was  assured  to  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong, 
rescue  a  part  of  the  lost  creation  out  of  his  hands;  and  thi^ 
this  was  to  be  effected  by  making  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin; 
but  could  he  imagine  which  way  his  soul  was  to  be  made  such 
an  offering?  He  shrewdly  suspected  Christ,  just  after  his  inau- 
guration into  his  office  by  baptism,  lo  be  the  Son  of  God.  But 
did  he  ever  dream  that  the  Messiah,  by  dying  as  a  reputed 
malefactor,  should  be  a  sacrifice  for  the  expiation  of  the  sin  the 
devil  had  introduced  by  his  subtlety?  did  he  ever  imagine  a 
cross  should  dispossess  him  of  his  crown,  and  that  dying  groans 
should  wrest  the  victory  out  of  his  hands? 

He  was  conquered  by  that  nature  he  had  cast  headlong  into 
ruin.  A  woman,  by  his  subtlety,  was  the  occasion  of  our  dead); 
and  woman,  by  the  conduct  of  the  only  wise  God,  brings  forth 
the  Author  of  our  life,  and  the  Conqueror  of  our  enemies.  Tlie 
~&esh  of  the  old  Adam  had  infected  us,  and  the  flesh  of  the  new 
Adam  cures  us.  "  By  man  came  death ;  by  man  came  also  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,"  1  Cor.  iv.  ai.  We  are  killed  by  the 
old  Adam,  and  raised  by  the  new.  As  among  the  Israelues,  a 
fiery  serpent  gave  the  wound,  and  a  brazen  serpent  adminis- 
ters the  cure.     The  nature  that  was  deceived  bruises  the  de- 

'  And  indeed  the  beathso  ornoles,  managed  b;  the  deyils,  declsred  that  tbej 
were  not  long  to  hold  their  Bceptre  in  the  world,  but  the  fltbrew  child  ilwald  nu. 
qaiih  them. 
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ceiver,  and  razes  up  the  foundations  of  his  kingdom.  Satan 
is  defeated  by  the  counsels  he  took  to  secure  his  possession,  and 
loses  the  victory  by  the  same  meatis  whereby  he  thought  to 
preserve  it. 

His  templing  the  Jews  to  the  sin  of  crucifying  the  Son  of 
God,  had  a  contrary  success  to  his  tempting  Adam  to  eat  of  the 
tree.  The  first  death  he  brought  upon  Adam,  ruined  us,  and 
the  death  he  brought  by  his  instruments  upon  the  second  Adam 
restored  us.  By  a  tree,  if  one  may  so  say,  he  had  triumphed 
over  the  world ;  and  by  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  one  hanging  upon  a 
tree,  he  is  discharged  of  his  power  over  us:  through  death  he 
destroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  Heb.  ii.  14.  And 
thus  the  devil  ruins  hin  own  kingdom  while  he  thinks  to  con- 
firm and  enlarge  it;  and  is  defeated  by  his  own  policy,  whereby 
he  thought  to  continue  the  world  under  his  chains,  and  deprive 
the  Creator  of  the  world  of  his  purposed  honour.  What  deeper 
counsel  could^he  resolve  upon  for  his  own  security,  than  to  be 
instrumental  in  the  death  of  him  who  was  God,  the  terror  of 
the  devil  himself,  and  to  bring  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  to 
expire  with  disgrace  in  the  sight  of  a  muhitude  of  men  ?  Thus 
did  the  wisdom  of  God  shine  forth  in  restoring  us  by  methods 
seemingly  repugnant  to  the  end  he  aimed  at,  and  above  the 
suspicion  of  a  subtle  devil,  whom  he  intended  to  baffle. 

Could  he  imagine  that  we  should  be  healed  by  stripes,  quick- 
ened by  death,  purified  by  blood,  crowned  by  a  cross,  advanced 
to  the  highest  honour  by  the  lowest  humility,  comforted  by  sor- 
rows, glorified  by  di^race,  absolved  by  condemnation,  and 
made  rich  by  poverty?  that  the  sweetest  honey  should  at  once 
spring  out  of  the  belly  of  a  dead  lion,  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  living  God?  How  won- 
derful is  this  wisdom  of  God!  that  the  seed  of  the  woman, 
born  of  a  mean  virgin,  brought  forth  in  a  stable,  spending  his 
days  in  affliction,  misery,  and  .poverty,  without  any  pomp  and 
splendour,  pa.uing  some  time  in  a  carpenter's  shop,  Mark  vi. 
3,  with  carpenter's  tools,  and  afterwards  exposed  to  a  horrible 
and  disgraceful  death,  should  by  this  way  pull  down  the  gates 
of  hell,  subvert  the  kingdom  of  the  devil,  and  be  the  hammer 
to  break  in  pieces  that  power  which  he  had  so  long  exercised 
over  the  world!  Thus  became  he  the  Author  of  our  life,  by 
being  bound  for  a  while  in  the  chains  of  death,  and  arrived  to 
a  principality  over  the  most  malicious  powers,  by  being  a  pri- 
soner for  us,  and  the  anvil  of  their  rage  and  fury. 

[7.]  The  wisdom  of  God  appears,  in  giving  us  this  way 
the  surest  ground  of  comfort  and  the  strongest  incentive  to 
obedience.  The  rebel  is  reconciled,  and  the  rebellion  shamed ; 
God  is  propitiated  and  the  sinner  sanctified  by  the  same  blood. 
What  can  more  contribute  to  our  comfort  and  confidence,  than 
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God's  richest  gift  lo  as?  What  can  more  inflame  our  love  to 
him,  than  our  recovery  from  death  by  the  oblatioo  of  his  Sod  to 
misery  and  death  for  us?  It  does  as  much  engage  our  duty  as 
secure  our  happiness.  It  presents  God  glorious  and  gtacioos, 
.and  therefore  every  way  fit  to  be  trusted  in  regard  of  the  inte- 
rest of  his  own  glory  in  it,  and  in  regard  of  the  effusions  of  his 
grace  by  it.  It  renders  the  creature  obliged  in  the  highetf 
manner,  and  so  awakens  his  industry  to  the  strictest  and  noblest 
obedience.  Nothing  so  effectual  as  a  cruci&ed  Christ  to  weaa 
us  from  sin,  and  stifie  ail  motions  of  despair,  a  means,  in  regard 
of  the  justice  signalized  in  it,  to  make  man  to  hate  the  sn 
which  had  ruined  htm;  and  a  means,  in  regard  of  the  love  ex- 
pressed, to  make  him  delight  in  that  law  he  had  violated.  The 
love  of  Christ,  and  therefore  the  love  of  God  expressed  in  it, 
constrains  us  no  longer  to  live  to  ourselves,  2  Cor.  v.  14,  15. 

It  is  a  ground  of  the  highest  comfort  and  confidence  in  God. 
Since  he  has  given  such  an  evidence  of  his  impartial  truth  to 
his  threatening  for  (he  honour  of  his  justice,  we  need  not  ques- 
tion but  he  will  be  as  punctual  to  his  promise  for  the  honour  of 
his  mercy.  It  is  a  ground  of'.confidence  in  God,  since  he  baa 
redeemed  us  in  such  a  way  as  glorifies  the  steadiness  of  his 
veracity,  as  well  as  the  severity  of  his  justice.  We  noay  well 
trust  him  for  the  performance  of  his  promise,  since  we  have 
experience  of  the<  execution  of  his  threatening;  his  merdful 
truth  will  as  much  engage  him  to  accomplish  the  one,  as  bis 
just  truth  did  to  inflict  the  other.  The  goodness  which  shone 
forth  in  weaker  rays  in  the  creation,  breaks  out  with  stronger 
beams  in  redemption.  And  the  mercy  which  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  was  manifested  insome  small  rivulets,  dif- 
fuses itself  like  a  boundless  oceaO:  That  God,  who  was  ear 
Creator,  is  our  Redeemer,  the  repairer  of  our  breaches,  and  the 
restorer  of  our  paths  to  dwell  in,  and  the  plenteous  redemption 
from  all  iniquity,  manifested  in  the  incarnation  and  passion  of 
tbe  Son  of  God,  is  much  more  a  ground  of  hope  in  the  Lord, 
than  it  was  in  the  past  ages,  when  it  could  not  be  said,  "  The 
Lord  hath,  but  the  Lord  shall  redeem  Israel  from  all  bis  iniqui- 
ties," Psal.  cxxx.  8.  It  is  a  full  warrant  lo  cast  ourselves  into 
his  arms. 

It  is  also  an  incentive  to  obedience. 

The  commands  of  the  gospel  require  the  obedience  of  the 
creature.  There  is  nbt  one  precept  in  the  gospel  which  inter- 
feres with  any  rule  iu  the  law,  but  strengthens  it,  and  represents 
it  in  its  true  exactness:  the  heat  to  scorch  us  is  allayed,  but  the 
light  to  direct  us  is  not  extinguished.  Not  the  least  allowance 
to  any  sin  is  granted ;  not  the  least  affection  to  any  sin  is  indul- 
ged" The  law  is  tempered  by  the  gospel,  but  not  nulled  and 
cast  out  of  doors  by  it:  it  enacts  that  none  but  those  that  are 
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sanctified  shall  be  glorified;  tUat  there  must  be  grace  here,  if 
we  expect  glory  hereafter;  tbaTwe  must  not  presume  to  ex- 
pect an  admittaoce  to  the  vision  of  God's  face,  antess  onr  souls 
be  clothed  with  a  robe  of  holiness,  Heb.  xii.  14:  it  requires  an 
obedience  to  the  whole  law  in  our  intention  and  purpose,  and 
an  endeavour  to  observe  it  in  our  actions;  it  promotes  the 
honour  of  God,  and  ordains  a  universal  chanty  among  men ;  it 
reveals  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and  furnishes  men  with  the 
holiest  laws. 

It  presents  to  us  the  exactest  pattern  for  our  obedience.  The 
redeeming  Person  is  not  only  a  propitiation  for  the  sin,  but  a 
pattern  to  the  sinner,  I  Pet.  ii.  31.  The  conscience  of  mani 
after  the  fall  of  Adam,  approved  of  the- reason  of  the  law,  but 
by  the  corruption  of  nature,  man  had  no  strength  to  perform 
the  law.  The  possibility  of  keeping  the  law  by  human  nature. 
is  evidenced  by  the  appearance  and  life  of  the  Redeemer,  and 
an  assurance  given  that  it  shall  be  advanced  to  such  a  state,  as 
to  be  able  to  observe  it:  we  aspire,  to  it  in  this  life,  and  have 
hopes  to  attain  it  in  a  future;  and  while  we  are  here,  the  actor 
of  our  redemption  is  the  copy  for -our  imitation.  The  pattern  to 
imitate  is'  greater  than  the  law  to  be  ruled  by.  What  a  lustre 
did  his  virtues  cast  about  the  world!  How  attractive  are  his 
-graces!  With  what  high  examples  for  all  duties  has  he  fur- 
nished us  out  of  the  copy  of  his  life ! 

It  presents  us  with  the  strongest  motives  to  obedience.  The 
grace  of  God  teaches  us  to  deny  ungodliness,  Tit.  ii.  11,  13. 
What  chains  bind  faster  and  closer  than  love?  Here  is  love  to 
our  nature, in  his  incarnation;  love  to  us,  though  enemies,  in 
his  death  and  passion;  encouragements  to  obedience  by  the 
proffers  of  pardon  for  former  rebellions.  By  the  disobedience 
of  man,  God  iatroduces  his  redeeming  grace,  and  engages  his 
creature  to  more  ingenuous  and  excellent  returns  than  his  Inno- 
cent state  could  oblige  him  to.  In  his  created  state  he  had 
goodness  to  move  him;  he  has  the  same  goodness  now  to 
oblige  him  as  a  creature,  and  a  greater  love  and  mercy  to 
oblige  him. as  a  repaired  creature;  and  the  terror  of  justice  is 
taken  off,  which  might  envenom  his  heart  as  a  criminal.  In 
his  revolted  state  he  had  misery  to  discourage  him;  in  his  re- 
deemed state  he  has  love  to  attract  him.  Without  such  a  way, 
black  despair  had  seized  upon  the  creature  exposed  to  a  reme- 
diless misery,  and  God  would  have  had  no  returns  of  love  from , 
the  best  of  bis  earthly  works.  But  if  any  spark  of  ingenuity  be 
left,  man  will  be  excited  by  the  etficacy  of  this  argument. 

This  willingness  of  God  to  receive  returning  sinners,  is  man- 
ifested in  the  highest  degree;  and  the  willingness  of  a  sinner  to 
return  to  him  in  duty  has  the  strongest  engagements.  He  has 
done  as  much  to  encourage  our  obedience,  as  to  illustrate  his 
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glory.  We  cannot  conceive  what  could  be  done  greater  for 
the  salvation  of  our  souls,  and  consequently  what  could  have 
been  done  more  to  enforce  our  observance.  We  have  a  Re- 
deemer, as  man,  to  copy  it  to  us,  and  as  God,  to  perfect  us  ja 
it.  It  would  make  the  heart  of  any  to  tremble  to  wound  him 
that  has  provided  such  a  salve  for  our  sores,  and  to  make  grace 
a  warrant  for  rebellion:  motives,  capable  to  form  rocks  into  a 
flexibleness.  Thus  is  the  wisdom  of  God  seen  in  giving  us  a 
ground  of  the  surest  confidence,  and  furnishing  us  with  incen- 
tives 10  the  greatest  obedience  by  the  horrors  of  wrath;  by  (he 
death,  and  sufferings  of  our  Saviour. 

[8.]  "Tite  wisdom  of  God  Is  apparent  in  the  condition  he  has 
settled  for  the  enjoying  the  fruits  of  redemption,  and  this  is 
faith,  a  wise  and  reasonable  condition :  and  in  the  coDComitanls 
of  it. 

It  is  80  in  that  it  is  suited  to  man's  lapsed  state  and  God'a 
glory.  Innocence  is  not  required  here:  that  had  been  a  con- 
dition impossible  in  its  own  nalure  after  the  fall.  The  reject- 
ing of  mercy  is  now  only  condemning,  where  mercy  is  pro- 
posed: had  the  condition  of  perfection  in  works  been  required, 
it  had  rather  been  a  condemnation  than  redemption.  Worki 
are  not  demanded  whereby  the  creature  might  ascribe  any 
thing  to  himself;  bnt  a  condition  which  continues  in  man  a 
sense  of  his  apostasy,  abates  all  aspiring  pride,  and  makes  the 
reward,  of  grace,  not  of  debt:  a  condition  whereby  mercy  is 
owned,  and  the  creature  emptied;  flesh  silenced  in  the  dost, 
and  God  set  upon  his  throne  of  grace  and  authority;  the  crea- 
ture brought  to  the  lowest  debasement,  and  Divine  glory  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch.  The  creature  is  brought  to  acknowledge 
mercy,  and  seal  to  justice;  to  own  the  holiness  of  God  in  the 
haired  of  sin,  the  justice  of  God  in  the  punishment  of  sin,  and 
the  mercy  of  God  in  the  pardoning  of  sin.  A  condition  thai 
despoils  nature  of  all  its  pretended  excellency,  and  beats  down 
the  glory  of  man  at  ihe  foot  of  God,  1  Cor.  i.  39.  31,  It  sub- 
jects ihe  reason  and  will  of  man  to  the  wisdom  and  authority 
of  God ;  it  brings  the  creature  to  an  unreserved  submission  and 
entire  resignation.  God  is  made  the  sovereign  Cause  of  all; 
the  creature  continued  in  his  emptiness,  and  reduced  to  a 
greater  dependence  upon  God  than  by  a  creation;  depending  , 
upon  him  for  a  constant  influx,  for  an  entire  happiness.  A 
condition  that  renders  God  glorious  in  the  creature,  and  the 
fallen  creature  happy  in  God;  God  glorious  in  his  condescen- 
sion to  man,  and  man  happy  in  his  emptiness  before  God. 

Faith  is  made  the  condition  of  man's  recovery,  that  the  lofty 
looks  of  man  might  be  humbled,  and  the  haughtmess  of  man 
be  bowed  down,  Isa.  ii.  11;  that  every  towering  imaginaiioo 
might  be  levelled,  2  Cor.  x.  9.    Man  must  have  all  from  with- 
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out  doors;  he  must  not  live  upon  himself,  but  upon  sinother's 
allowance.  He  must  stand  to  the  provision  of  God,  and  be  a 
perpetual  suitor  at  his  gates. 

A  condhion  jopposite  lo  that  which  was  the  caase  of  the  fall. 
We  fell  fioin  God  by  an  unbelief  of  the  threatening,  he  recovers 
us  by  a  belief  of  the  promise:  by  unbelief  we  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  God's  dishonour,  by  faith  therefore  God  exalts  the  glory 
of  his  free  grace.  ■  We  lost  ourselves  by  a  desire  of  self-depend- 
ence, and  our  return  is  ordered  by  a  way  of  self-emptiness.  It 
is  reasonable  we  should  be  restored  in  a  way  contrary  to  that 
whereby  we  fell:  we  sinned  by  a  refusal  of  cleaving  to  God; 
it  is  a  part  of  Divine  wisdom  lo  restore  us  in  a  denial  of  our 
own  righteousness  and  strength.  Man  having  sinned  by  pride, 
the  wisdom  of  God  humbles  him  (says  one)  at  the  very  root  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  apd  makes  him  deny  his  own  under- 
standing, and  submit  to  faith,  or  else,  for  ever  to  lose  his  desired 
felicity.' 

It  is  a  condition  suited  to  the  conjmon  sentiment  and.custom 
of  the  world.  There  is  more  of  belief  than  reason  in  the  world. 
All  instructors  and  maslers  in  sciences  and  arts,  require  first  a 
belief  in  their  disciples,  and  a  resignation  of  their  understand- 
ings and  wills  to  them.  And  it  is  the  wisdom  of  God  to  require 
that  of  man  which  his  own  reason  makes  him  yield  to  another 
which  is  his  fellow-crealure.  He  therefore  that  quarrels  with 
the  condition  of  faith,  must  quarrel  with  all  the  world,  -since 
belief  is  the  beginning  of  all  knowledge;"  yea,  and  most  of 
the  knowledge  in  the  world  may. rather  come  under  the  title  of 
belief  than  of  knowledge.  For  what  we  think  we  know  this 
day,  we  may  £nd  from  others  such  arguments  as  may  stagger 
our  knowledge,  and  make  us  doubt  of  that  we  thought  our- 
selves certain  of  before;  nay,  sometimes  we  change  our  opin- 
ions ourselves,  without  any  instructer;  and  see  a  reason  to 
entertais  an  opinion  quite  contrary  to  what  we  had  before. 
And  if  we  found  a  general  judgment  of  others  to  vote  against 
what  we  think  we  know,  it  would  make  us  give  the  less  credit 
to  ourselves,  and  our  own  senlimenls.  All  knowledge  in  the 
world  is  only  a  belief  depending  upon  the  testimony  or  argu- 
ings  of  others;  for  indeed  it  may  be  said  of  ail  men,  as  in  Job, 
"We  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  know  nothing,"  Job  viii.  9. 
Since  therefore  belief  is  so  universal  a  thing  in  the  world,  the 
wisdom  of  God  requires  that  of  us  which  every  man  must 
count  reasonable,  or  render  himself  utterly  ignorant  of  any 
thing.  It  is  a  condition  that  is  common  to  all  religions.  All 
religions  are  founded  upon  a  belief;  unkss  men  did  believe 
future  things  they  would  not  hope  nor  fear.  A  belief  and  re- 
signation was-  required  in  all  the  idolatries  of  the  world;  so 
■  Land  aguaat  Fisher,  p.  5.  ■  Brwiwud.  38. 
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that  God  requires  noihing  but  what  a  universal  custom  of  ihe 
world  gives  its  suffrage  lo  the  reasonableness  of.  Indeed  justi- 
fying faith  is  not  suited  to  the  sentiments  of  men ;  biit  thai  faith 
which  must  precede  justifying,  a  belief  of  the  doctrine,  though 
not  comprehended  by  reason,  is  common  to  Ihe  custom  of  the 
world. '  It  is  no  less  madness  not  to  submit  our  reason  to  feitfc, 
than  not  to  regulate  our  fancies  by  reason. 

This  condition  of  iaith  and  repentance  is  suited  to  ihe  con- 
sciences of  men.  The  law  of  nature  teaches  us,  that  we  are 
bound  to  believe  every  revelation  from  %pd,  when  it  is  made 
known  to  us;  and  not  only  to  assent  to  it  is  true,  but  embrace 
it  as  good..  This  nature  dictates  that  wc  are  as  much  obliged 
to  believe  God,  because  of  his  truth,  as  to  love  him,  because  of 
his  goodness.  Every  man's  reason  tells  him,  he  cannot  obey 
a  precept,  nor  depend  upon  a  promise,  unless  he  believes  both 
the  one  and  the  other.  No  man's  conscience  but  will  inform 
him  upon  heating  the  revelation  of  God  concerning  his  excel- 
lent contrivance  of  redemption,  and  the  way  to  enjoy  it,  that 
it  is  very  reasonable  he  should  strip  off  all  affections  to  sin,  lie 
down  in  sorrow,  and  bewail  what  he  has  done  arhiss  against 
so  tender  a  God.  Can  you  expect  that  any  man  that  pro- 
mises you  a  great  honour  or  a  rich  donative,  should  demand 
less  of  you  than  to  trust  his  word,  bear  an  affection  to  hiro, 
and  return  him  kindness?  Can  any  less  be  expected  by  A  prince 
than  obedience  from  a  pardoned  subject  and  a  redeemed  cap-' 
tive?  If  you  have  injured  any  man  in  his  body,  estate,  repu- 
tation, would  you  not  count  it  a  reasonable  condition  for  the 
partaking  of  his  clemency  and  forgiveness,  to  express  a  hearty 
sorrow  for  it,  and  a  resolution  not  to  fall  into  the  like  crime 
again?  Such  are  the  conditions  of  the  gospel,  suited  to  the  con- 
sciences of  men. 

The  wisdom  of  God  appears,  in  that  this  condition  was  atone 
likely  to  attain  the  end.  There  are  but  two  common  heads  ap- 
pointed by  God,  Adam  and  Christ :  by  one  we  are  made  a  livrag 
soul,  by  the  other  a  quickening  Spirit:  by  the  one  we  are  made 
sinners,  by  the  other  we  are  made  righteous,  Adam  fell  as  a 
head,  and  all  his  members,  his  whole  issue  and  posterity  feH 
with  him,  because  they  proceeded  from  him  by  natural  gene- 
ration. But  since  the  second  Adam  cannot  be  our  head  by 
natural  generation,  there  must  be  some  other  way  of  ingrafting 
us  in  him,  and  uniting  us  to  him  as  our  head,  which  must  be 
moral  and  spiritual ;  this  cannot  rationally  be  conceived  to  be 
by  any  other  way  than  what  is  suitable  to  a  reasonable  crea- 
ture, and  therefore  must  be  by  an  act  of  the  will,  consent  and 
acceptance,  and  owning  the  terms-  settled  for  an  admission  to 
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that  union.    And  this  is  that  we  properly  call  faith,  and  there- 
fore called  a  receiving  of  him,  John  i.  IS. 

Now  this  condition  of  enjoying  the  fniits  of  redemption 
could  not  be  a  faafe  knowledge;  for  that  is  only  an  act  of  the 
understanding,  and  does  not  in  itself  include  the  act  of  the  will, 
and  so  would  have  united  only  one  faculty  to  him,  not  the 
whole  soul.  But  faith  is  an  act  both  of- the  understanding  and 
will  too;  and  principally  of  the  wilt,  which  does  presuppose  an 
act  of  the  understanding;  for  there  cannot  be  a  persuasion  in 
the  will,  without  a  proposition  from  the  understand ine.  The 
understanding  must  be  convinced  of  the  Irulh  and  goodness  of 
a  thing,  before  the  will  can  be  persuaded  to  make  any  motion 
towards  it;  and  therefore  ail  the  promises,  invitations,  and 
proffers  are  suited  to  the  understanding  and  will;  to  the' under- 
standing in  regard  of  knowledge,  to  the  will  in  regard  of  appe- 
tite; to  the  understanding  as  true,  to  the  will  as  good;  to  the 
understanding  as  practical  and  influencing  the  will. 

Nor  could  it  be  an  entire  obedience.  That,  as  was  said  be- 
fore, would  have  made  the  creature  have  some  matter  of  boast- 
ing, and  this  was  not  suitable  tb  the  condition  he  was  sunk  into 
by  the  fall.  Besides,  man's  nature  bein^  corrupted,  was  ren- 
dered incapable  to  obey,  and  unable  to  have  one  thought  of  a 
due  obedience,  2  Cor.  iii.  5,         '    ■  '■  *  ■ 

When  man  turned  from  God,  and.tipon  that  was  turned  out 
of  paradise,  his  return  wa^  impossible  by  any  strength  of  his 
own;  his  nature  was  as  much  corrupted  as  his  re-entrance  into 
paradise  was  prohibited.  That  covenant,  whereby  ha  stood  in 
the  garden,  required  a  perfection  of  action  and  intention  in  the 
observance  of  all  the  commands  of  God:  but  his  fall' had 
cracked  his  ability  lo  recover  happiness  by  the  terms  and  con-; 
dition  of  an  entire  obedience;  yet  man  being  a  person  govern- 
able by  a  law,  and  capable  of  happiness  by  a  covenant,  if  God 
would  restore  him,  and  enter  into  a  covenant  with  him,  we 
must  suppose  it  to  have  some  condition,  as  all  covenants  have. 
That  condition  could  not  be  worAs,  because  man's  nature  was 
polluted.  ■  Indeed,  had  God  reduced  man's  body  to  the  dust, 
and  his  soul  to  nothing,  and  framed  another  man,  he  might 
have  governed  him  by  a  covenant  of  works:  but  that  had  not 
been  the  same  man  thai  had  revolted,  and  upon  his  revolt  was 
stained  and  disabled.  But  suppose  God  had,  by  any  Iranscen- 
deht 'grace,  wholly  purified  him  from  the  stain  of  his  former 
transgression,  and  restored  to  him  the  strength  and  ability  he 
had  lost,  mi^ht  he  not  as  easily  have  rebelled  again?  And  so 
the  condition  would  never  have  been  accomplished,  the  cove- 
nant never  have  been  performed,  atid  happiness  never  have 
been  enjoyed.  There  must  be  some  other  condition  then  in  the 
covena'nt  God  would  make  for  niaii*a  security. 
Vol.  L— 83 
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Now  faith  is  the  most  proper  for  receiving  the  promiM  <rf 
pardoD  of  sin.  Belief  of  those  promises  is  the  £rst  Dsiural  re- 
flection that  a  malefactor  can  make  upon  a  pardon  offered  him, 
an  acceptance  of  it  is  the  first  consequent  from  that  beliet 
Hence  is  faith  entitled  a  persuasion  of  and  embracing  the  pro- 
mises, Heb.  xi.  13,  and  a  receiving  the  atonement,  Rom.  t.  11. 

Thus  the  wisdom  of  God  is  apparent  in  annexing  sacba 
condition  to  the  covenant,  whereby  man  is  restored,  as  answen 
the  end  of  God  for  his  glory,  the  state,  conscience,  and  neces- 
siiy  of  man,  and  had  the  greatest  congruity  to  bis  recovery. 

[9.3  This  wisdom  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  manner  of  the 
pubUshing  and  propagating  this  doctrine  of  redemption- 

In  the  gradual  disc&oeriea  of  it.  Flashing  a  great  l^t  in 
the  face  of  a  sudden,  is  .amazing;  should  the  sun  glare  in  oDt 
eye  in  all  its  brightness  on  a  sudden,  after  we  hare  been  in  a 
thick  darkness,  it  would  blind  us,  instead  of  comforting  us.  So 
great  a  work  as  this  must  have  several  digestions. 

God  first  reveals  of  what  seed  the  redeeming  person  ^lodd 
be,  the  seed  of  the  woman.  Gen.  iii.  IS;  then  of  what  nation, 
Gen.  xxvi,  4;  then  of  what  tribe,  Gen.  ilix.  10,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah;  then  of  what  family,  the  family  of  David;  then  what 
works  he  was  to  do,  what  sufl^erings  to  undergo.  The  firat 
predictions  of  our  Saviour  were  obscure.  Adam  could  not  well 
see  the  redemption  in  the  promise,  for  the  punishment  of  death 
which  succeeded  in  the  threatening;  the  promise  exercised  his 
faith,  and  the  obscurity  and  bodily  death,  his  humility.  The 
promise  made  to  Abraham  was  clearer  than  the  revetations 
made  before,  yet  he  coiild  not  tell  how  to  reconcile  his  redentp- 
tion  with  his  exile.  God  supported  his  faith  by  the  promisB, 
and  exercised  his  humility  by  making  him  a  pilgrim,  and  keep- 
ing him  in  a  perpetual  dependence  upon  him  in  all  bis  motions. 

The  declarations  to  Moses  are  brighter  than  those  to  Abra- 
ham. The  delineations  of  Chri^  by  David  in  the  Psalms,  more 
illustrious  than  the  former.  And  all  those^are  exceeded  by  the 
revelations  made  to  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  the  other  prophets, 
according  as  the  age  did  approach  wherein  the  Rededtner  was 
to  enter  into  his  office. 

God  wrapt  up  this  gospel  in  a  multitude  of  types  and  cere- 
monies, fitted  to  the  infant  state  of  the  church.  Gal.  ir.  3.  An 
infant  state  is  usually  affected  with  setisible  things;  yet  those 
ceremonies  were  fitted  to  that  great  end  of  the  gospel,  which 
he  would  bring  forth  in  time  to  the.  world.  And  the  wisdom  of 
God  in  them  would  be  amazing,  if  we  could  undA^statld  the 
analogy  between  every  ceremonyin  ihe  law  and  the  thing  ag- 
nified  by  it;  as  it  cannot  but  affect  a  diligent  reader  to  observe 
that  little  account  of  them  we  iiave  by  the  aiXMtle  Pao), 
sprinkled  in  his  epistles,  and  more  largely  in  tbiA-to  the  He- 
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brews.  As  the  political  laws  of  the  Jews  flowed  from  the 
depth  of  the  moral  law,  so  their  ceremonial  did  from  the  depth 
of  evangelical  counaels,  and  all  of  ihem  had  a  special  relation 
to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  debasing  the  creature. 

Though  God  formed  the -mass  and  matter  of  the  world  at  the 
first  creation  at  once,  yet  iiis  wisdom  took  six  days'  time  for 
the  disposing  and  adorning  it.  The  more  illustrious  truths  of 
God  are  not  to  be  comprehended  on  a  suddeji  by  the  weakness 
of  men:  Christ  did  not  declare  all  truths  to  his  disciples  in  the 
time  of  his  life,  because  they  were  not  able  at  that  time  to 
bear  them:  "  Ye  cannot  bear  them  how, "John  zvi.  12.  Some 
were  reserved  for  his  resurrection,  others  for  the  coming  of  the 
Spirit;  and  the  full  discovery  of  all  kept  back  for  another 
world.  This  doctrine  God  figured  out  in  the  law,  oracled  by 
the  prophets,  and  nuveiled  by  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

The  wisdom  of  God  appeared,  mtMtn^  all  proper  means  to 
render  the  belief  of  it  easy. 

The  most  minnte  things  that  were  to  be  transacted,  were 
predicted  in  the  ancient  foregoing  age,  long  before  the  coming 
of  the  Redeemer:  the  vinegar  and  gall  offered  to  him  upon  the 
cross,  the  parting  his  garments,  the  not  breaking  of  his  bones, 
the  piercing  of  his  hands  and  feet,  the  betraying  of  him,  the 
slighting  of  him  by  the  multilnde,  all  were  exactly  painted  and 
represented  in  a  variety  of  figures.  There  was  light  enough  to 
good  men  not  to  mistake  him;  aild  yet  not  so  plain,  as  to  hin> 
der  bad  men  from  being  serviceable  to  the  counsels  of  God  in 
the  crucifying  of  him  when  he  came. 

The  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  private  lan- 
guage of  the  Jews  into  the  most  public  language  of  the  world; 
that  translation  which  we  call  Septuagint,  from  Hebrew  into 
Greek,  some  years  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  that  tongue 
being  most'diffused  at  that  time,  by  reason  of  the  Macedonian 
empire  raised  by  Alexander,  and  the  university  of  Athens,  to 
which  other  nations  resorted  for  learning  and  education.  Thia 
was  a  preparatipn  for  the  sons  of  Japhet  to  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  ^em.  By  this  was  the  entertainment  of  the  gospel  facili* 
tated;  when  they  compared  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment with  the  declarations  of  the  New,  and  found  things  so 
long  predicted  before  they  were  transacted  in  the  public  view. 

By  ordering  concurrent  testimonies  as  to  matter  of  fact,  that 
the  matter  of  fact  was  not  deniable.  That  there  was  such  a 
person  as  Christ,  that  his  miracles  were  stupendous,  that  hia 
doctrine  did  not  incline  to  sedition,  that  he  affected  not  worldly 
applause,  that  he  did  SHfier  at  Jerusalem,  was  acknowledged 
by  all:  not  a  man  among  the  greatest  enemies  of  Christians 
was  found,  that  denied  the  matter  of  fact.  And  this  great 
truth,  that  Christ  is  the  Messiah  and  Redeemer,has  been^  with 
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universal  consent,  owned  by  all  the  professors  of  ChTisttaniCy 
throughout  the  world.  Whatever  bickerings  there  have  been 
among  them  about  some  particular  doctrines,  they  all  ceDlred 
in  that  truth  of  Christ's  being  the  Redeemer.  The  first  publi- 
cation of  this  doctrine  was  sealed  by  a  tbeusand  miracles,  and 
so  illustrious,  that  he  was  au  titter  stratiger  to  the  world  that 
was  ignorant  of  them. 

In  keeping  up  some  principles  and  opinions  iu  the  world  to 
fecilitate  the  belief  of  this,or  render  men  inexcusable  for  reject- 
ing of  it.  The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  could  not  be  so 
strange  to  the  world,  if  we-consider  the  general  belief  of  the 
appearances'  of  their  gods  among  them;  that  the  epicureans, 
and  others  that  denied  any  such  appearances,  were  connted 
atheists.*  And  Pythagoras  was  esteemed  to  be  one,  not  of  the 
inferior  genii  and  lunar  demons,  but  one  6f  the  higher  gods, 
who  appeared  in  a  human  body,  for  the  euring  and  rectifying 
morlal  life.'  And  himself  tells  Abaris  the  <ScylhiaQ,  that  be 
was  ir^puKiitopfof,  that  he  took  the  flesh  of  man,  that  men 
might  not  be  astonished  at  him,  and  in  a  fright  fly  from  bis 
instructioBS.  It  was  not  therefore  accounted  an  irrational 
thing  among  them,  that  God  should  be  incarnate.  But  indeed 
the  great  stumbling-block  was  a  crucified  God.  But  had  ihey 
known  the  holy  and  righteous  nature  of  God,  the  malice  of 
sin,  the  universal  corruption  of  human  nature,  the  first  threat- 
ening and  the  necessity  of  vindicating  the  honour  of  the  lav, 
and  clearing  the  justice  of  God;  the  notion  of  his  crucifixion 
would  not  have  appeared  so  incredible,  since  they. believed  the 
possibility  of  an  incarnation^- 

Another  principle  was  that  universal  one  of  sacrifices  for 
expiation,  and  rendering  God  propitious  to  man,  and  which 
was  practised  among  all  nations.  I  remember  not  any  where- 
in this  custom  did  not  prevail;  for  It  did,  even  among  those 
people  where  the  Jews,  as  beii^  no  trading  nation,  had  not 
any  commerce;  and  also  in  America,  found  out  in  these  latter 
ages.  It  was  not  a  law  of  nature,  no  man  can  find  any  sucfa 
thing  written  in  his  own  heart,  but  a  tradition  from  Adam. 
Now  that,  among  the  loss  of  so  many  other  doctrines  that  were 
handed  down  from  Adam  to  his  immediate  posterity,  as  in  par- 
ticular that  of  the  seed  of  the  woman,  which  one  would  think  , 
a  necessary  appendix  to  that  of  sacrificing,  this  latter  should 
be  preserved  as  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  tradition,  seems  to  be 
an  act  of  Divine  wisdom,  to  prepare  men  for  the  entertaiumrat 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  great  Sacrifice  for  the  expiation  of  the 
ain  of  the  world.  And  as  the  apostle  forms  his  argument  from 
the  Jewish  sacrifices  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  for  the  cod- 

'   Efttf  s'rf  lai.  *  DioDTB.  Haliur.  Anliq.  L  3.  p.  138. 

»  JaniWjch.  Vit  Pythig.  L  i.  wp.  6.  p.  4<,  &.  lib.  2.  c  19.  p.  94. 
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vincing  ihem  of  the  end  of  the  death  of  Christ,  so  did  the  an- 
cient fathers  make  use  of  this  practice  of  the  heathen,  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  same  doctrine. 

The  wisdom  of  God  appeared  in  the  time  and  circumstances 
of  the  first  solemn  publication  of  the  gospel  by  the  apostles  at 
Jecusalem.  The  relation  you  may  read  in  Acts  ii.  from  ver.  1 
to  IS.  The  Spirit  was  given  to  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  pen- 
tecost:  a  time  wherein  there  were  multitudes  of  Jews  from  all 
nations,  not  only  near,  but  remote,  that  heard  the  great  things 
of  God  spoken  in  the  several  languages  of  those  nations  where 
their  habitations  were  fixed;  and  that  by  twelve  illiterate  men, 
who  two  or  three  hours  before  knew  no  language  but  that  of 
their  native  country.  .  ' 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  that  dwelt  among  other 
nations,  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem,  to  assemble  together  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  pentecost.  And  God  pitched  upon 
this  season,  that  there  might  be  witnesses  of  this  miracle  in 
many  parts  of  the  world:  there  were  some  of  every  nation 
under  heaven,  ver.  5;  that  is,  of  that  known  part  of  the  world, 
so  says  the  text.  Fourteen  several  nations  are  mentioned;  and 
proselytes  as  well  as  Jews  by  birth.  They  are  called  devout 
men,  men  of  conscience,  whose  testimony  would  carry  weight 
with  it  among  their  neighbours  at  their  return,  because  of  their 
reputation  by  their  religious  carriage. 

Again,  this  was  not  beard  and  seen  by  some  of  them  at  one 
time,  and  some  at  another,  by  some  one  hour,  by  others  the 
next  successively, '  but  all  together  in  a  solemn  assembly,  that 
the  testimony  of  so  many  witnesses  at  a  time,  might  be  more 
valid,  and  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  appear  more  illustrious  and 
ondeniable.  And  it  must  needs  be  astonishing  to  them,  to  hear 
that  Person  magnified  in  so  miraculous  a  manner,  who  had  so 
lately  been  condemned  by  their  countrymen  as  a  malefactor. 

Wisdom  consists  ia  the  timing  of  things.  And  in  this  cir- 
cumstance does  the  wisdom  of  God  appear,  in  furnishing  the 
apostles  with  the  Spirit  at  such  a  time,  and  bringing  forth  such 
a  miracle,  as  the  gift  of  tongues,  on  a  sudden,  that  every  nation 
inight  hear  in  their  own  language  the  wonder  of  redemption, 
and  as  witnesses  at  their  return  into  their  own  countries  report 
it  to  others;  that  the  credit  they  had,  in  their  several  places, 
might  facilitate  the  belief  and  entertainment  of  the  gospel, 
when  the  apostles  or  ftthers  should  arrive  to  those  several 
charges  and  dioceses  appointed  for  them  to  preach  the  gospel 
in.  Had  this  inirade  been  wronght  in  the  presence  only  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Judea,  that  understood  only  their  own  lan- 
guage, or  one  or  two  of  the  neighbouring  tongues,  it  had  been 
counted  by  them  rather  a  madness  than  a  miracle.     Or  had 

■  F&ach«iu-  in  loo.  p.  294,  S95. 
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tbey  understood  all  the  tongues  which  they  spoke,  tb«  news 
of  it  had  spread  no  further  than  the  limits  of  their  own  habita- 
tions, and  had  been  confined  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  tbe 
land  of  Judea.  But  now  it  is  carried  to  several  remote  na- 
tions, where  any  of  those  auditors  then  assembled'  had  tbeit 
residence. 

As  God  chose  the  time  of  the  passover  for  the  death  of 
Christ,  that  there  might  be  the  greatest  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  as  witnesses  of  the  matter  of  fact,  tbe 
innocence  and  sufferings  of  Christ;  so  he  chose  the  time  of 
pentecost  for  the  first  publishing  the  value  and  end  of  this  blood 
to  tfie  world. 

Thus  the  evangelical  law  was  given  in  a  confluence  of  peo- 
ple from  all  parts  and  nations,  because  it  was  a  covenant  villi 
all  nations:  and  the  variety  of  languages  spoken  by  a  company 
of  poor  Galileans,  bred  up  at  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  in  poor 
corners  of  Canaan,  without  the  instruction  of  men  for  so  great 
a  skill,  might  well  evidence  to  the  hearers,  that  God,  that 
brought  the  confusion  of  languages  first  at  Babel,  did  only 
work  that  cure  of  them,  and  combine  all  together  at  Jerusalem. 

The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  in  the  instruments  he  employed 
in  the  publishing  the  gospel.  He  did  not  employ  philosopher^ 
but  fishermen,  used  not  acquired  arts,  but  infused  wisdom  and 
courage.  This  treasure  was  put  into  and  preserved  in  eartheni 
vessels,  that  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  power  of  God  might  be 
magnified.  The  weaker  the  means  are  which  attain  the  endf 
the  greater  is  the  skill  of  the  conductor  of  them.   ■ 

Wise  princes  choose  men  of  most  credit,  interest,  wisdom, 
and  ability  to  be  ministers  of  their  affairs,  and  ambassadors  to 
others.  But  what  were  these  that  God  chose  for  so  great  a 
work,  as  the  publishing  a  new  docuine  to  the  World?  What 
was  their  quality  but  mean,  what  was  their  authority?  with- 
out interest.  What  was  their  ability?,  without  eminent  parts 
for  so  great  a  work,  but  what  Divine  grace  in  a  special  manner 
endowed  them  with.  Nay,  what  was  their  disposition  to  it? 
as  dull  and  unwieldly.  Witness  tbe  frequent  rebukes  of  their 
slow-heartedness,  from  their  Master,  when  he  couveraad  in  the 
flesh  whh  them.  And  one  of  the  greatest  o^hem,«o  food  of 
the  Jewish  ceremonies  and  pharisaical  principles,  wherein  he 
had  been  more  than  ordinarily  principled,  that  he  hated  the 
Christian  religion  to  extirpation,  and  the  professors  of  it  to 
death.  By  those  ways  which  were  out  of  the  road  of  huntao 
wisdom,  and  would  be  accounted  the  greatest  absurdity  to  be 
practised  hymen  thaf  have  a  repute  for  discretion,  did  God 
advance  his  wisdom;  "The  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than 
men,"  1  Cor.  i.  S5.  By  this  means  it  was  indisputably  evi- 
denced to  unbiassed  minds,  that  the  doctrine  was  divine.    It 
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could  not  rationally  be  imagined,  that  instrnments  destitute  of 
all  human  advantages,  should  be  able  to  vanquish  the  world, 
confound  Judaism,  overturn  heathenism,  chase  away  the 
devils,  strip  them  of  their  temples,  alienate  the  minds  of  men 
from  their  several  religions,  which  had  been  rooted  in  them  by 
education,  and  established  by  a  long  succession.  It  could  not, 
I  say,  reasonably  be  imagined  to  be  without  a  supernatural 
assistance,  a  heavenly  and  efficacious  working:  whereas,  had' 
God  taken  a  course  agreeable  to  the  prudence  of  man,  andlued 
those  that  had  been  furnished  with  learning,  tipped  with  elo- 
quence, and  armed  witir  hiiman  authority,  the  docfrines  would 
hava  been  thought  to  have  been  of  a  human  invention,  and  to 
be  some  subtle  contrivance  for  some  unworthy  and  ambitious 
end.  The  nothingness  and  weakness  of  the  instruments  mani- 
fest them  to  be  conducted.by  a  Divine  power,  (tnd  declare  the 
doctrine  itself  to  ba  from  heaven. 

When  we  see  such  feeble  instruments  proclaiming  a  doc- 
trine repugnant  to  flesh  and  blood,  sounding  forth  a  crucified 
Christ  to  be  beheved  in  and  trusted  on,  and  declaiming  against 
the  religion  and  worship  under  which  the  Roman  empire  had 
long  flourished;  exhorting  them  to  the  contempt  of  the  world, 
preparation  for  afllictions,  denying  themselves,  and  their  own 
honours,  by  the  hopes  of  an  unseen  reward,  things  so  repug- 
nant to  flesh  and -blood,  and  these  instruments  concurring  in 
the  same  story,  with  an  admirable  harmony  in  all  parts,  aud 
■ealing  this  doctrine  with  their  blood;  can  we  upon  all  this 
ascribe  this  doctrine  to  a  human  contrivance,  or  fix  any  lower 
author  of  it  than  the  wisdom  of  Heaven?  It  is  the  wisdom  of 
God  that  carries  on  his  own  designs  in  methods  most  suitable 
to  bis  own  greatness,  and  diflerent  from  the  customs  and  modes 
of  men,  that  less  of  humanity  and  more  of  Divinity  might 
appear. 

.  The  wisdom-  of  God  appears  in  the  ways  and  manner,  as 
Veil  as  in  the  instruments  of  its  propagation.  By  ways  seem- 
ingly contrary.  You  know  how  God  had  sent  the  Jews  into 
captivity  in  Babylon,and  though  he  struck  off  their  chains,and 
restored  them  to  their  country,  yet  many  of  them  had  no  mind 
to  leave  a  country  wherein  they  had  been  born  and  bred.  The 
distance  from  the  place  of  the  original  of  their  ancestors,  and 
their  affection  to  the  country  wherein  they  were  born,  might 
have  occasioned  their  embracing  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
place. '  Afterwards  the  persecutions  of  Anliochus  scattered 
many  of  the  Jews  for  their  security  into  other  nations;  yet  a 
great  part,  and  perhaps  the  greatest,  preserved  their  religion, 
and  by  that  were  obliged  to  come  every  year  to  Jernsalem  to 
offer,  and  go  were  present  at  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  the 
day  of  pentecost,  and  were  witnesses  of  the  rairecnloue  effects 
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of  it:  had  they  not  been  dispersed  by  pereecatien,  bad  they 
not  resided  in  seveial  coiinuie?  and  been  acquainted  with  theii 
languages,  the  gospel  had  not  so  easily  been  dif&ised  into  seve- 
ral countries  of  the  world.  The  first  pers^aition?  also  -raised 
against  the  church  propagated  the  gospel ;  the  scattering  of  the 
disciples  inflamed  their  courage,  and  dispersed  the  doctrine. 
Acts  viii.  3.  4;  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  "  Many 
shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased,"  Dan. 
xii.  14.  The  flights  and  hurryings  of  men  should  eola^e  ttM 
te^rilories  of  the  gospel.  There  was  not  a  tribunal,  but  Ihs 
primitive  Christiaiis  were  cited  to,  not  a  horrible  punisbnKnt, 
but  was  inflicted  upon  them.  Treated  they  were  as  the  dregs 
and  offals  of  mankind,  as  the  common  enemies  of  the  world;, 
yet  the  flames  of  the  martyrs  brightened  the  doctrine,  and  the 
captivity  of  its  professors  made  way  for  the  throne  of  its  em- 
pire. The  imprisonment  of  the  ark  was  the  downfall  of  Dagoo. 
Religion  grew  stronger  by  sufferings,  and  Christianity  taller  by 
injuries.  What  can  this  be  ascribed  to,  but  the  conduct  of  a 
wisdom  superior  to  that  of  men  and  devils,  defeating  the  me- 
thods of  hutnan  and  hellish  policy;  thereby  making  the  wisdom 
of  this  world  foo.lishness  with  God?  1  Cor.  Ut  19. 

5.  The  use; 

Use  {I.)  Of  information.  If  wisdom^bd  an  excellepcyof  tbe 
Divine  nature,  then, 

[1,]  Christ's  Deity-may- hence  be  asserted.  Wisdom  is  the 
emphatic  title  of  Christ  in  Scripture,  Prov.  viii.  where  Wisdom 
ifl  brought  in  speaking  as  a  distinct  persen;  ascribing  couasel 
and  understanding,  and  the  knowledge,  of  witty  inventions  to 
itself.  He  is  called  also  the  Power  of  God,  and  the  Wisdom 
of  God,  1  Cor.  i.  24.  And  the  ancients  generally  understood 
that  place,  Col.  ij.  3.  "  In  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge,"  as  an  a^ertion  of  the  Godhead  of 
Christ,  in  regard  of  the  inflnitenessof  his  knowledge;  referring 
wisdom  to  his  knowledge  of  Divine  things,  and  knowledge  to 
his  understanding  of  all  human  things.  But  the  natural  sense 
of  the  place  seems  to  be  this,  that  all  wisdom  and  knowledge 
are  displayed  by  Christ  in  the  gospel;  and  the  words  h  nirf, 
refer  either  to  Christ,  or  the  mystery  of  God  spoken  of,  ver.  3. 
But  the  Deity  of  Christ,  in  regard  of  infinite  wisdom,  may  be 
deduced  from  his  creation  of  things,  and  his  government  of 
things;  both  which  are  ascribed  to  him  in  Scriptnre.  The  first 
ascribed  to  him  John  i.  3.  "All  things  were  made  by  him;" 
without  him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made.  The 
second  John  v.  88.  "  The  Father  hath  committed  all  judgment 
unto  the  Son;"  and  both  put  together,- Col.  ii,  16,  17. 

Now  since-he  has  the  government  of  the  world,  be  has  the 
perfections  necessary  to  so  great  s  work.    As  the  creation  of 
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ihe  vorld,  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  requires  an  infinite  power, 
so  the  government  of  the  world  requires  an  infinite  wisdom. 
That  he  has  a  knowledge  of  the  hearts  of  men  was  proved  in 
handling  the  omniscience  of  God.  That  knowledge  would  be 
to  little  purpose  without  wisdom  to  order  the  motions  of  men's 
hearts,  and  conduct  all  the  qualities  and  actions  of  creatures, 
to  snch  an  end  as  is  answerable  to  a  wise  government;  we  can- 
not think  so  great  an  employment  can  be  without  an  ability 
necessary  for  it  The  government  of  men  and  angels  is  a  great 
part  of  the  glory  of  God;  and  if  God  should  intrust  t lie  great- 
est part  of  his  glory  in  hands  unfit  for  so  great  a  trust,  it  would 
be  an  argument  of  weakness  in  God,  as  it  is  in  men,  to  pitch 
upon  nnfit  instruments  fo>  particular  charges:  since  God  has 
therefore  committed  to  hirn  his  greatest  glory,  the  conduct  of 
all  things  for  the  highest  eiid,  he  has  a  wisdom  requisite  for  so 
great  an  end,  which  can  be  Jio  less  than  infinite.  If  iher>  Christ 
were  a  finite  person,  he  would,  not  be  capable  of  an  infinite 
communicariori;  he  could  not  be  a  subject  wherein  infinite  wis- 
dom could  be  lodged;  for  the  terms  finite  and  infinite  are  so 
distant,  that  they  cannot  commence  one  another;  finite  caa 
never  be  changed  into  infinite,  no  more  than  infinite  can  into 
finite.  . '.,  .(  .  i 

[2.]  Hence  we  may  assert,  the.  right  and  fitness  of  God  for 
the  government'of  the  woFld,-as;he  is  the  wisest  Being.  Among 
men,  those  who  are  excelletit  iii  judgment,  are  accounted  fittest 
to  preside  over  and  give  orders  Hij  others;  the  wisest  in  a  city 
are  most  capable  to  govern  a  cityj'or  at  least  though. ignorant 
men  may  hear  the  title,  yet  the  advice  of  the-.sbjjDdest  and 
skilfulest  heads  should  prevaril-in  all  public' affairs.-; ■'VVc^se'e'm 
nature  diat  (he  eye  guides  the  body,~and  the  mind  dit-^cts 'the 
eye. 

Power  and  wisdom  are  the  two  arm? of  authority;  wisdom 
knows  the  end,  and  directs  the  means;  power  executes  the 
m^os  designed  for  such  an  end.'  The  more  splendid  and 
strong  those  are  in  any,  the  more  authority  results  from  thence, 
for  the  conduct  of  others  that  are  of  an  inferior  orb.  Now  God 
being  infinitely  excellent  in  both,  his  ability  and  right  to  the 
management  of  the  world  cannot  be  suspected ;  the  whole 
world  is  but  one  commonwealth,  whereof  God  is  the  monarch. 
Did  the  government  of  the  world  depend  upon  the  election  of 
men  and  angels,  where  could  they  pitch,  or  where  would  they 
fir>d  perfections  capable  of  so  great  a  work,  but  in  the  Supreme 
Wisdom?  His  wisdom  has  already  been  apparent  in  those  laws, 
whereby  he  formed  the  world  into  a  civil  society,  and  the-Israel- 
j^r^Rtjt  a  commonwealth:  the  one  suited  to  the  consciences 
ap^' igiiasoDS  of^l-fais  subjects,  and  the  other  suited  to  the 

'     ■  .-■  I  AiDTnnt- Moral.  1  b^n.  p.  358,' 959. 
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genius  of  that  particular  nation,  drawn  out  of  the  righteoM- 
ness  of  the  moral  law,  and  applicable  to  all  casea  that  might 
arise  among  them  in  their  government;  so  that  Moses  asserts, 
that  the  wisdom  apparent  in  their  laws  enacted  by  God  as  their 
chief  magistrate,  would  render  ihem  famous  among  other  na- 
tions, in  fegard  of  their  wisdom,  as  well  as  their  righteousness, 
Deut.  iv.  6,  7.  Also  this  perfection  does  evidence,  that  God 
does  actually  govern  the  world.  It  would  DOt  be  a  commend* 
able  thing  for  a  man  to  make  a  curious  piece  of  %loctC-work, 
and  take  no  care  for  the  orderly  motion  of  it.  Would  God  dis- 
play so  much  of  his  skill  in  framing  the  heaven  and  earth,  and 
none  in  actual  guidance  of  them  to  their  particular  and  univer- 
sal ends?  Did  he  lay  the  foundation  in  order,  and'  fit  every 
stone  in  the  building,  make  all  things  in  weight  and  measure, 
to  let  them  afterwards  run  at  hap  hazard?  would  he  bring  forth 
his  power  to  view  in  the  creation,  and  let  a  more  glorious  per- 
fection lie  idle,  when  it  had  solargeafield  to  move  in?  Infinite 
wisdom  is  inconsistent  with  inactivity.  All  prudence  dees  illm- 
traie  itself  in  untying  the  hardest  knots,  and  disposing.the  most 
dilScult  affairs  to  a  happy  and  successful  issue.  All  those  va- 
rious arts  and  inventions  among  men,  which  lend  their  assist- 
ing hand  to  one  another,  and  those  various  employments  their 
several  geniuses  led  them  toj  whereby  ihey  support  one  an- 
other's welfare,  are  beams  and  instincts  of  l>ivine  wisdom  in 
the  government  of  the  world.  He  Ihett  made  all  things  in  wis- 
dom, Psal.  civ.  24,  would  not  leave  his  works  to  act  and  move 
only  according  to  their  own  folly,  and  idly  behold  them  jumble 
together,  and  run  counter  (o  that  end  he  designed  them  for;  we 
must  not  fancy  a  Divine  wisdom-to  be  destitute  of  activity. 

[3.]  Here  we  may  see  a  graund  of  God's  patience.  Tbe 
most  impotent  persons  are  the  most  impatient,  when  unforeseen 
emergencies  arise,  or  at  events  expected  by  them,  when  their 
feeble  prudence  was  not  a  sufficient  match  to  contest  with  them, 
or  prevent  them.  But  the  wiser  any  man  is,  the  more  he  bean 
with  those  things  which  seem  to  cross  his  intentions,  becatua 
he  knows  he  grasps  the  whole  affair,  and  is  sure  of  attainii^ 
the  end  he  proposes  to  himself;  yet  as  a  finite  wisdona  can' have 
but  a  finite  patience,  so  an  infinite  wisdom  ppssesses  an  infioite 
patience. 

The  wise  God  intends  to  bring  glory  to  himself,  and  good  to 
some  of  his  creatures,  out  of  the  greatest  evils,  that  can  happen 
in  the  world;  he  beholds  no  exorbitant  afflictions  and  mon- 
strous actions,  but'  what  he  can  dispose.to  a  good  and  glorious 
end,  even  to  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God, 
Rom.  viii.  28;  and  therefore  does  not  presently  fall  foul  upon 
the  aotors,  till  he  has  wrought  out  that  temporary  glory  to  him* 
self  and  good  to  his  people -which  he  designs.     The  times  ot 
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ignorance  God  vinks  at,  till  he  had  brought  his  Son  into  the 
world,  and  manifested  his  wisdom  in  redemption;  and  when 
this  was  done,  he  presses  men  to  a  speedy  repentance,  Acts 
xvii.  30;  that  as  he  forbore  punishing  their  crimes,  in  order  to 
the  displaying  his  wisdom  in  the  designed  redemption;  so  when 
he  had  effected  it,  they  must  forbear  any  longer  abusing  his 
patience. 

[4.]  Hence  appears  tha  immutability  of  God  in  his  decrees. 
He  ia  not  destitute  of  a  power  and  strength  to  change  his  owq 

E>urpo8es;  but  his  iufinite  perfection  of  wisdom  ia  a  bar  to  his 
aying  aside  his  eternal  resolves,  and  forming  new  ones:  he 
resolves  the  ei]d  from  the  beginning,  and  his  counsel  stands, 
Isa.  xlvi.  10)  stands  immovable,  because  it  is  counsel.  It  is  not 
an  impotent  counsel,  that  is  subject  to  a  daily  thwarting  itself. 
Inconstant  persons  are  accounted  by  men  destitute  of  a  due 
measure  of  prudence.  If  God  change  his  mind,  it  is  either  for 
the  better  or  the  worse:  if  for  the  better,  he  was  not  wise  in 
his  former  purpose;  if  for  the  worse,  he  is  not  wise  in  his  pre- 
sent- resolve.  No  alteration  can  be  without  a  reflection  of 
weakness  upon  Uie  former  or  present  determination.  God  must 
either  cease  to  be  as  wise  as  he  was  before,  or  begin  to  be  wiser 
than  he  was  before  the  change;  which  to  think  or  imagine  ia 
to  deny  a  IMity;  If  any  man  change  his  resolution,  he  is  ap- 
prehensive of  a  flaw  in  his  former  purpose,  and  finds  an  incon- 
venience in  it,  which  moves  him  to  such  a  change;  which 
must  be  either  for  want  of  foresight  in  himself,  or  u'ant  of  a  due 
consideration  of  the  object  of  his  counsel,  neither  of  which  can 
be  imagined  of  God  without  a  denial  of  the  Deity.  No,  there 
are  no  blots  and  blemishes  in  his  purposes  and  promises.  Re* 
pentance  indeed  is  an  act  of  wisdom  in  the  creature;  but  it 
presupposes  folly  in  his  former  actions,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  infinite  perfection.  Men  are  ol^en  loo  rash  in  promising, 
and  therefore  what  they  promise  in  baste,  they  perform  at 
leisure,  or  not  at  all:  they  consider  not  before  they  vow,  and 
make  after-inquiries  whether  they  had  best  stand  to  it. 

The  only  wise  God  needs  not  any  after-game:  as  he  is  sove- 
reignly wise,  he  sees  no  cause  of  reversing  any  thing,  and  wants 
not  expedients  for  his  own  purpose;  and  as  he  ia  infinitely 
powerful,  he  has  do  superior  to  hinder  him  from  executing  his 
,wiU,  and  making  his  people  enjof  the  effects  of  his  wisdom. 
If  he  had  a  recolleclion  of  thoughts  (as  man  has)  and  saw  a 
Decessity  to  mend  them,  he  were  not  infinitely  wise  in  his  first 
decrees.  As  in  creation  he  looked  back  upon  the  several  pieces 
of  that  goodly  frame  he  had  erected,  and  saw  them  bo  exact, 
that  he  did  not  take  up  his  pencil  again  to  mend  any  particle 
of  the  first  draught;  so  his  promises  are  made  with  such  infi- 
nite wisdoiri  and  judgment,  that  what  he  writes  is  irreversible 
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and  for  ever,  as  the  decrees  of  the  Medes  and  Persiwis.  AH 
the  words  of  God  are  eternal,  because  they  are  (he  words  of 
righteousness  and  judgment;  "I  will  bettoth  thee  unto  me  for 
eve'r — in  righteousness  and  judgment,"  Hos.  ii.  19.  ,  He  is  not 
of  a  wavering  and  flitting  discretion ;  if  he  threatens,  he  wisely 
considers  what  he  threatens;  if  he  promises,  he.wisely  considers 
what.he  promises,  and  therefore  is  immutable  in  both, 

[5.]  Hence  it  follows,  that  God  is  a  fit  object  for  our  trust 
and  confidence.  For  God  being  infinitely  wise,  when  he  pro- 
mises any  thing,  he  sees  every  thing  which  may  hinder  atid 
evecy  thing  which  may  promote  the  execution  of  it;  so  that  he 
cannot  discover  any  thing  afterwards,'  that  may  move  him  to 
take  up  after-thoughts.  He  has  more  wisdom  than  to  promise 
any  thing  hand  over  head,  or  any  thing  which  he  knows  he 
cannot  accomplish.  Though  God,  as  true,  be  the  object  of  otu 
trust ;  yet  God,  as  wise,  is  the  foundation  of  Our  trnst.  We 
trust  him  in  his  promise;  the  promise  was  made  by  mercy, 
and  it  is  performed  by  truth;  but  wisdom  conducts  all  means 
to  the  accomplishment  of  it.  There  are  many  men,  whose 
honesty  we  can  confide  in,  biit  whose  discretion  we  are  diffi- 
dent of;  but  there  is  no  defect  either  of  the  one  or  the  other, 
which  may  scare  us  from  a  depending  upon  God  in  our  cod- 
cerns.  The  words  of  man's  wisdom  the  apostles*  Entitles  enti- 
cing; 1  Cor,  ii.  4,  in  opposition  to  ihe  words  of  God's  wisdom, 
which  arg  firm,  stable,  and  undeniable  demonstrations.  As  the 
power  of  God  is  an  encouragement  of  trust,  because  he  is  able 
to  effect;  so  the  wisdom  of  God  comes  into  the  rank  of  those 
attribuies  which  support  our  faith.  To  put  a  coufidenee  ia 
him,  tve  must  be  persuaded,  not  only  that  he  is  ignorant  of  no- 
thing in  the  world,  but  that  he  is  wise  to  managfe  the  whole 
course  of  nature,  and  dispose  of  alt  his  creatures,  for  the  bring- 
ing his  purposes  and  his  promises  to  their  designed  perfeotion. 

[6.]  Hence  appears  the  necessity  of  a  public  review  of  the 
management  of  the  world,  andof  a  day  of  judgment.  As  a  day 
of  judgment  may  be  inferred  from  many  attributes  of  God;  as 
his  sovereignty,  justice,  omniscience;  so,  among  the  rest,  from 
this  of  wisdom.  How  much  of  this  perfection  will  lie  unveiled 
and  obscure,  if  the  sins  of  men  be  not  brought  to  view,  where- 
by the  ordering  the  unrighteous  actions  of  men,  by  his  direct- 
ing and  overruling  hand  of  providence,  in  subserviency  to  hi> 
own  purposes  and  his  people's  good,  may  appear  in  all  its 
glory!  Without  such  a  public  review,  this  part  of  wisdom 
will  not  be  clearly  visible;  how  those  actions,  which  had  a  vile 
foundation  in  the  hearts  and  designs  of  men,  and  were  formed 
there  to  gratify  some  base  lust,  ambition,  and  covetousnesa, 
were,  by  a  secret  wisdom  presiding  over  -them,  cenducled  to 
amazing  ends. 
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It  is  a  part  of  Divine  visdom  to  right  itself,  and  convince 
men  of  the  reasonableness  of  its  lawsj  and  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  their  contradictions  to  it.  The  execution  of  the  sentence 
is  an  act  of  justice;  but  the  conviction  of  the  reasonableness  of 
the  sentence  is  an  act  of~wisdoin,  clearing  up  the  righteousness 
of  the  proceeding;  and  this  precedes,  and  the  other  follows,  fto 
convince  all  that  are  ungodlj'  among  them  of  alt  their  nngodljr 
deeds,"  Jude  15.  That  visdom  which  contrived  satisfaction^ 
BS  well  as  that  justice  which  required  it,  is  concerned  in  right- 
ing the  lav,  which  was  enacted  by  it.  The  wisdom  of  a  sove- 
reign lawgiver  is  engaged  not  to  see  his  law  vilified  and  tram- 
plecl  on,  and  exposed  to  the  lusts  and  affronts  of  men,  without 
being  concerned  in  vindicating  the  honour  of  it.  It  would  ap- 
pear a  folly  ts  enact  and  publish  it,  if  (here  were  not  a  resolu- 
tion to  right  and  execute  it. 

The  wisdom  of  God  can  no  more  associate  iniquity  Euid  hap- 

K'aess  together,  than  the  justice  of  God  can  separate  iniquity 
im  punishment.  It  would  be  defective,  if  it  did  always 
tamely  bear  the  insolences  of  offenders,  without  a  time  of  re- 
mark of  their  crimes,  and  a  justification  of  the  precept  rebel- 
'  liously  spurned  at.  He  would  be  unwise,  if  he  were  unjust; 
unrighteousness  has  no  belter  a.  title  in  Scripture  than  that  of 
folly.  It  is  no  part  of  wisdom,  to  give  birth  to  those  laws 
which  he  will  always'behoid  ineffectual,  and  neither  vindicate 
his  law  by  a  due  execution  of  the  penalty,  nor  right  his  own 
authority,  contemned  in-the  violation  of  his  law,  by  a  just  re- 
venge. iSesides,  what  wisdom  woutd  it  be  for  the  sovereiga 
Judge,  to  lodge  such  a  spokesman  for  himself  as  conscience  in 
the  soul  of  man,  if  it  should  be  always  found  speaking,  and  at 
length  be  found  false  in  alt  that  it  speaks.  There  is  therefore 
an  apparent  prospect  qf  the  day  of  account,  from  the  conside- 
ration of  this  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature. 

[7.]  Hence  we  have  a  ground  for  a  mighty  reverence  and 
veneration  of  the  Divine  majesty.  Who  can  contemplate  the 
aparklinga  of  this  perfection  in  the  variety  of  the  works  of  his 
tutnds,  and  the  exact  government  of  all  his  creatures,  without 
a  raised  admiration  o{  the  excellency  of  his  being,  and  a  falling 
flat  before  trim,  in  a  posture  of  reverence  to  so  great  a  Being  i 
Can  yrB  behold  so  great  a  mass  of  matter,  digested  into  several 
forms,  so  exact  a  harmony  and  temperament  in  all  the  crea- 
tares,  the  proportions  of  numbers  and  measures,  and  one  crea- 
tine answering  the  ends  and  designs  of  another,  the  distinct 
beauties  of  all,  the  perpetual  motion  of  all  things  without 
checking  one  another;  the  variety  of  the  nature  of  things,  and 
all  acting  according  to  their  nature  with  an  admirable  agree- 
ment; and  all  tc^etber  like  differing  strings  upon  an  instrument, 
«niittiDg  diverse  sounds,  but  all  reduced  to  order  in  one  delight- 
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ful  l«ason;  I  say,  can  we  behold  all  tlus  without  admirii^  and 
adoring  the  Divine  wisdom,  which  appears  in  all? 

And  from  ihs  consideralion  of  this,  let  us  pass  to  .the  consi- 
deralion  of  his  wisdom  in  redemption,  in  reeonciling  divided 
interests,  untying  haid  knots,  drawing  one  contrary  out  of  an- 
other; and  we  must  needs  acknowledge  that  the  wisdom  of  all 
men  on  earth,  and  angels  in  heaven,  is  worse  than  Dothing  and 
vanity  in  comparison  of  this  vast  ocean.  And  as  we  have  a 
greater  esteem  for  those  that  invent  some  excellent  artificial 
engines;  what  reverence  ought  we  to  have  for  him  thai  has 
stamped. an  inimitable  wisdom  upon  all  his  works!  Nature 
orders  us  to  give  honour  to  our  superiors  hi  knowledge,  and 
eoufide  in  their  counsels;  but  none  ought  to  be  revorettoed  as 
much  as  God,  since  none  equal?  him  in  wisdom. 

[8.]  If  God  be  infinitely  wise,  it  shows  us  the  necessity  of 
our  address  to  him,  and  invocation  of  his  name.  We  are  sub- 
ject  to  mistakes,  and  often  overseen;  we  are  notable  rightly  to 
counsel  ourselves.  ■  In  some  cases  all  creatures-  are  too  short- 
sighted to  apprehend  them,  and  too  ignorant  to  give  advioa 
proper  for  them,  and  to  contrive  remedies  for  their  ease;  bat 
with  the  Lord  there  is  counsel.  He  is  great  in  counsel  and 
mighty  in  working,  Jer.  xxxii.  19;^  great  in  counsel  to  advise 
us,  mighty  in  working  to  assist  us.  We  know  not  how  to  effect 
a  design,  or  prevent  an  expected  evil.  .We  have  an  infinite 
wisdom  to  go  tb,  that  is  every  way  skilTul  to  manage  any  busi- 
ness we  desire,  to  avert  any  evil  we  fear,  to.  accomplish  any 
thing  we  commit  into  his  hands.  When  We  know  not  what  to 
resolve,  heliath  a  connsel  to  guide  us,  Psal.  Izxiii.  24.  He  ti 
not  more  powerful  to  effect  what  is  needful,  than  jyise  to  direct 
what  is  fittings  All  men  stand  in  need  of  the  help  of  God,  as 
one  man  stands  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  other  men,  and 
will  not  do  any  thing  without  advice;  and  he.  that  takes  advice 
deserves  the  title  of  a  wise  man,  as  well  as  he  that  gives  ad- 
vice. But  no  man  needs  so  much  the  advice  of  another  man, 
as  all  men  need  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  God.  Neither 
is  any  man's  wit  and  wisdom  so  far  inferior  to  the  prudence 
and  ability  of  an  angel,  as  the  wisdom  of  th«  wisest  man  and 
the  most  sharp-sighted  angel  is  inferior  to  the  infinite  wisdom  of 
God.  We  see,  therefore,  that  it  is  best  for  us  to  go  to  the  fountain, 
and  not  content  ourselves  with  the  streams;  to  beg  advice  from 
a  wisdom  that  is  infinite  and  infallible,  rather  than  f^om  thai 
which  is  finite  and  fallible. 

Use  (2.)  If  wisdom  be  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  majesty, 
how  prodigious  is  the  contempt  of  it  in  the  world ! 

In  general,..         -         '     :   . 

All  sin  strikes  at.this attribute, .«)d  is  in  one  part  or  other  a 
degrading  of  it:  the -.first  sindtteotid  its  tsdodi  against  this. 
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As  the  perils  endearouied  to  equal  their  Creator  in  power,  so 
man  endeavoured  to  equal  him  id  wisdom;  both  indeed  scorned 
to  be  ruled  by  his  order;  but  man  evidently  exalted  himself 
against  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  aspired  to  be  a'  sharer  with 
him  in  his  infinite  knowledge;  would  not  let  him  be  (he  only 
wise  God,  but  cherished  an  ambition  to  be  his  partner.  Just 
as  if  a  beam  were  able  to  imagine  it  might  be  as  bright  as  the 
sun;  or  a  spark  fancy  it  could  be  as  full  fraught  with  heat  aa 
the  whole  element  of  fire.  Man  would  not  submit  to  the  infi- 
nite wisdom  of  God  in  the  prohibition  of  one  single  fruit  in  the 
garden,  when  by  the  right  of  his  sovereign  authority  he  might 
hare  granted  him  only  the  use  of  one.  All  presumptuous  sins 
are  of  this  nature,  they  are  therefore  called  reproaches  of  God. 
"The  soul  thai  doeth  aught  presumptuously — reproacheth  the 
Lord,"  Numb.  xv.  Stt.  All  reproaches  are  either  for  natural, 
-  moral,  or  intellectual  defects.  All  reproaches  of  God  must 
imply  either  a  weakness  or  unrighteousness  in  God.  If  unright- 
eousness, his  holiness  is  denied;  if  weakness,  his  wisdom  is 


In  general,  all  sin  strikes  at  this  perfection  Iwo  ways. 

•^3  it  defaces  the  wise  workmanship  of  God.  Every  sin  is 
a  deforming  and  blemishing  our  own  souls,  which,  as  they  are 
the  prime  creatures  in  the  lower  world,  so  they  have  greater 
characters  of  Divine  wisdom  in  (he  fabric  of  them:  but  this 
image  of  God  is  ruhied  and  broken  by  sin.  Though  the  spoil- 
ing of  it  be  a  scorn  of  his  holiness  it  is  also  an  affront  to  his 
wisdom;  for  though  his  power  was  the  cause  of  the  productioD 
of  so  fair  a  piece,  yet  his  wisdom  was  (he  guide  of  his  power, 
and  bis  holiness  the  pattern  whereby  he  wrought  it;  his  power 
e&cted  it,  and  his  holiness  was  exemplified  in  it,  but  his  wis- 
dom contrived  it. 

If  a  man  had  a  curious  clock  or  .watch,  which  had  cost  him 
many  years'  pains  and  the  strength  of  his  skill  to  frame  it  *,  for 
another,  aAer  he  bad  seen  and  considered  it,  to  trample  upoa 
it,  and  crush  it  in  pieces,  wouldargue  a  contempt  of  the  aitifi- 
cer'sskill.  -  God  has  shown  infinite  art  in  the  creation  gf  man; 
but  sia  unbeautifies  man,  and  ravishes  his  excellency.  It  cut* 
and  dashes  the  image  of  God  stamped  by  Divine  wisdom,  as 
though  it  were  an  object  only  of  scorn  and  contempt.  The 
sinner  in  every  siii  acts  as  if  be  intended  to  put  himself  in  a 
better  posture,  and  in  a  fairer  dress,  than  the  wisdom  of  God 
has  put  him  in  by  creation. 

In  the  siighting  his  iawt.  The  lavs  of  God  are  highly 
rational ;  they  are  drawn  from  the  depths  of  (he  Divine  unaer- 
8(aDding,  wheKin  there  is  no  obscurity,  and  no  defect.  As 
bis  understanding  apprehends  all  things  in  their  Inie  reason, 
K>  hia  will  enjoins  all'  things  for  worthy  and  wise  ends.    His 
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laws  are  oontriTed  by  his  wisdom  foe  the  happiness  of  nun, 
whose  happiuess,  and  the  methods  to  it,  he  understaDds  beltei 
than  men  or  angels  can  do.  His  laws  being  the  orders  of  the 
wisest  understanding,  every  hieach  of  his  law  is  a  flj'iDg  in  the 
&CG  of  his  wisdom.  All  human  laws,  though  they  are  enforced 
by  sovereign  authority;  yet  they  are,  or  oiigbt-to  be,  in  the 
composing  of  them,  founded  upon  reason,  and  should  be  par- 
ticular applications  of  the  law  of  nature  to  this  or  that  partica- 
lar  emergency.  The  laws  of  God,  then,  who  is  sutntna  ratio, 
"  the  highest  reason,"  are  the  birth  of  the  triiest  reason,  thon^ 
the  reason  of  every  one  of  them  may  not  be  so  clear  to  na 

Every  law,  though  it  consUts  in  an  act  of  the  will,  yet  does 
presuppose  an  act  of  the  understanding.  The  act  of  the  Divine 
understanding  in  framing  the  law,  must.be  supposed  to  precede 
(he  act  of  his  will,  in  commanding  the  observance  of  that  law. 
So  every  sin  against  the  law,  is  not  only  against  the  will  of  God 
commanding,  but  the  reason  of  God  contriving;  and  a  cleaving 
to  our  own  reason,  rather  than  the  understancling  or  mind  of 
God:  as  if  God  had  mistaken  in  making  his  law,  and  we  bad 
more  understanding  to  frame  a  better,  and  moje  conducive  to 
our  happiness;  or  as  if  God  were  not  wise  enough  to  govern 
us,  and  prescribe  what  we  should  do,  and  what  we  should 
avoid;  as  if  he  designed  not  our  welfare,  but  our  misfortune. 

Whereas  the  precepts  of  God  are  not  tyrannical  edicts, « 
acts  of  mere  wilt,  but  the  fruits  of  counsel;  and  therefore  every 
breach  of  them  is  a  real  declamation  against  his  discretion  and 
judgment,  and  preferring  our  own  imaginations,. or  the  angge»- 
tione  of  the  devil,  as  our  rule,  before  the  resuhs  of  Divine 
counsel.  While  we  acknowledge  him  wise  in  our  opioioD,  we 
speak  him-  foolish  by  our  practice,  when  instead  of  being  guided 
by  him  we  will  guide  ourselves.  No  man  will  question. but  it 
is  a  controlling  of  Divine  wisdom  to  make  alterations  in  his 
precepts  dogmatically,  either  to  add  some  of  their  own,  or  ex- 
punge any  of  his.  And  is  it  not  a  crime  of  the  like  refiectim 
to  alter  them  practically?  When  we  will'  observe  one^part  of 
the  taw  and  not  another  part,  but  pick  and  choose  where  we 
please  ourselves,  as  our  humours  and  carnal  interest  prompt  ns. 
It  is  to  charge  that  part  of  the  law  with  folly  which  We  refuse 
to  conform  unto. 

The  more  cunning  any  man  is  in  sin,  the  more  his  nn  is 
against  Divine  wisdom,  as  if  he  thought  to  outwit  God.  He 
that  receives  the  promises  of  God,  and  the  testimony  of  Christ, 
sets  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true,  John  iii.  33.  By  the  like 
strength  of  argument  it  will  undeniably  follow  that  he  that  re> 
fuseth  obedience  to  his  precept,  sets  to  his  seal  that  God  is  fool- 
ish. Were  they  not  rational,  God  would  uot  enjoin  them;  and 
if  they  are  rational,  we  ar?  enemies  to  infiiute  wisdom  by  ttot 
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complying  with  them.  If  infinite  prudence  has  made  the  law, 
why  is  not  eTery  part  oC  it  obsented?  if  it  were  not-made  with 
the  best  wisdom,  why  is  any  part  of  it  observed?  If  the  de- 
facing his  image  be  any  sin,  as  being  a  defaming  his  wisdom 
in  creation,  the  brealcing  his  law  is  no  less  a  sin,as1}eing  a  dis- 
gracing his  wisdom  in  his  administration.  It  is  upon  this  ac- 
count, likely,  that  the  Scripture  «o  often  counts  sinners  fools, 
since  it  is  certainly  inexcusable  folly  to  contradict  undeniable 
and  infallible  wisdom;'  yet  this  is  done  in  the  least  sin.  And 
as  he  thatbrealts  one  tittle  of  the  law  is  deservedly  account- 
ed guihy  of  the  breach  of  the  whole,  James  ii.  10;  so  he  that 
despises  the  least  stamp  of  wisdom  in  the  minutest  part  of  the 
law,  is  deservedly  counted  As  a  contemner  of  it,  in  the  frame 
of  the  whole  statute  book.  • 

But  in  particular,  the  wisdom  of  Ood  is  affronted  and  in- 
vaded. 

'  [1.]  By  introducing-  new  rules  and'  modes  of  worship,  differ- 
ent from  Divine  institutions.  Is  not  Ibis  a  manifest  redeclion 
on  this  perfection  of  God,  as  though  he  had  not  been  wise 
enough  to  provide  for  his  own  honour,  atid  model  his-own  ser- 
vice, but  stood  in  need  of  our  directions,- and  the  caprices  of 
our  brains?  Some  have  observed,  that  it  is  a  greater  sin  in 
worship  to  do  what  we  should  not,  than  to  omit  what  we  should 
perform.'  The  one  seems  to  be  out  of  weakness,  because  of 
the  high  exactness  of  the  lawf  and  the  other  out  of  impudence, 
accusing  the  wisdom  of  God  of  imperfection,  and  controlling 
it  in  its  institutions.  At  best,  it' seems  to  be  an  imputation  of 
human  bashfulness  to  the  'Supreme  Sovereign;  as  if  he  had 
1»een  ashamed  to  prescribe  all  that  was  necessary  to  his  own 
honour,  but  had  left  something,  to  the  ingenuity  and  gratitude 
of  men.  "''■-. 

Man  has,  ever  since  the  foolish  conceit  of  his  old  ancestor 
Adam,  presumed  he  could  be  as  wise  as'  God;  and  if  he'whb 
was  created  upright  entertained  such  conceits,  much  morti  'does 
man  now,  under  a  mass  of  corruption  so  capable  to  foment 
them.  This  has  been  the  continual  practice  of  meii;  not  so 
much  to  reject  what  once  they  had  received  as  Divine,  but  to 
add  sbmething  of  their  own  inventions  to  it. 

The  heathetts  retiounced  not  the  sacrificing  of  beasts  for  the 
expiation  of  their  offences,  which  the  old  world  had  received 
by  tradition  from  Adam,  and  the  new  world,  after  the  deluge,' 
from  Nsah.  But  they  had  blended  that-  tradition  with  rites  of 
their  own,and  offered  creatures  unclean'in  themselves, and  not 
fit  to  be  offered  to  an  infinitely  pure  Being;  for  the  distinction 
of  clean  and  unclean  was  as  ancient  aa  Noah,  Gen.  viiL  SO, 
yta  b^ore,  Oen.  vii.  St. 

■^i  Strong,  or  the  Will 
Vol.  I.— 85 
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So  the  Jews- did  not  discard  what,  they  bad  Teceired  Itqui 
God,  as  circumcision,  the  passover,  .and  sacrifices;  but  they 
would  mix  a  heap  of  heathenish  rites  with  the  ceremonies  of 
Divine  ordination,  and  practise  things  which  he  had  not  com- 
manded, as  well  as  things  which  he  had  enjoined  them.  And 
therefore  it  is  observ3ble,  that  when  God  taxes  tKem  with  ibis 
sin,  he  does  not  say,  they  brought  in  those  things  which  he 
had  forbidden  into  his  worship-,  but  those  thiQgs  which  he  had 
not  commanded,  and  had  given.no  order  for,  to  intimate,  that 
they  were  not  to  move  a  step  without  his  rule:  "They  have 
built  the  high  places  of  Tophet,  which  I  commanded  them  oot, 
neither  came  it  into  my  heart,"  Jer.  vii.  31:  and  Nadab's  and 
Abihu's  strange  ^e  was  not  commanded.  Lev.  z.  1 :  so  charg- 
ing ihem  with  impudence  and  rashness  in  adding  something  of 
their  own,  after  he  had  revealed  to  them  the  manner  of  his 
service,  as  if  they  were  "as  wise  as  God.  ~So  loath  is  man  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Divine  understanding,  and  be 
sensible  of  his  own  ignorance.  • 

So  after  the  divulging  of  the  gospel,  the  corrupters  of  reli- 
gion did  not  fling  off  but  preserved  tlie  institutions  of  God,  but 
painted  and  patched  them  up  with  pagan  ceremonies;. imposed 
their  own  dreams  with  as  much  force  as  the  revelations  of 
God.  Thus  has  the  papacy  turned  the  simplicity  of  the  gos- 
pel into  pagan  pomp,  and  religion  into  politics;  and  rerived 
the  ceremonial  law,  and  raked  some  limbs  of  it  out  of  the 
grave,  aHer  the  wisdom  of  God  had  rung'her  knell,  and 
honourably  interred  her;  and  sheltered  the  heathenish  super- 
stitions hi  Christian  temples,  afler  the  power  of  the  gospel  had 
chased  the  devils,  with-  all  their  trumpery,  from  their  ancient 
habitations,  .^  - 

Whence' should  this  proceed,  but  from  a  partial  atheism, and 
a  mean  conceit  of  the  Divine  wisdom?  As  though  God  bad 
not  understanding  enough  to  prescribe  the  form  of  his  own 
worship;  and  not  wisdom  enough  to  support  it,  without  the 
crutches  of  human  prudence. 

Humaa  prudence  is  too  low  lo  parallel  Divine  wisdom;  it  is 
an  incompetent  judge  of  what  is  fit  for  an  infinite  Majesty.  It 
is  suthciBUtly  seen  in  the  ridiculous  and  senseless  rites  among 
the  heathens;  and  the  cruel  and  devilish  ones, hrought  from 
them  by  the  Jews.  What  work  will  human  wisdom  make 
with  Divine  worship,  when  it  will  presume  to  be  the  direclor 
of  it,  as  a  match  with  the  wisdom  of  Godi*  Whence  will  it 
take  its  measures,  but  from  sense,  humour,  and  fancy?  As 
though  what  is  grateful  and  comely  to  a  depraved  reason, 
were  as  beautiful  to  an  unspotted  and  infinite  tnind.  Do  not 
such  teH  the  world,  that  they  were  of  God's  cabinet  council, 
since  they  will  take  upon  them  to  judge,  as  well  as  God,  what 
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ik  well-pleasing  to  him?  Wher«  will  it  have  the  humility  to 
stop,  if  it  has  the  presumption  to  add  anyone  ihing  to  revealed 
monies  of  worship.  How  did  God  tax  ihe  Uraeliles  with 
making  idols  according  to  their  own  understandings,  Hos.  xiii. 
S;  imagining  their  own  underslandings  to  be  of  a.  finer  make 
and  a  perfecter  mould  than  their  Crealoc's;  and  that  they  had 
fetched  more  light  .from  the  chaos  of  their  own  brains,  than 
'God  had  from  eternity  in  his  own  nature!  How  slight  will  the 
«zcuse  be,  God  has  not  forbidden  this,  or  that,  when  God'shall 
silence  men  with  the  que^ion,  where,  or  when  did  I  command 
this  or  that!  There  was  no  addition  to  be  made  under  the  law 
to  the  meanest  instrument  God  had  appointed  in  his  service. 
The  eacred  perfume  was  not  to  have  one  ingredient  more  put 
into  il,  than  what  God  had  prescribed  in  the  composilion:  nor 
was  any  man,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  imitate  it;  nor  would 
God  endure,  that  sacrifices  should  be  consumed  with  any  other 
fire,  than  that  which  came  down  from  heaven.  Sotonder  is 
God  of  any  invasions  of  his  wisdom  and  aiithority.  In  all 
things  of  this  nature,  whatsoever  voluntary  humihty  and  re- 
spect to  God  they  may  be  disguised  with,  there  is  a  swelling 
.  of  the  Qeshly  mind  against  infinite  understanding,  which  the 
apostle  nauseates.  Col.  ii:  18. 

Such  mixtures  have  not  been  blessed  by  God:  as  God  never 
prospered  the  mixtures  of  several  kinds  of  creatures,  to  form 
<  and  multiply  a  new  species,  as  being  a  dissatisfaction  with  his 
wisdom,  as  Creator;  so  he  does  not  prosper  mixtures  in  wor- 
ship, as  being  a  conspiracy  against  his  wisdom,  as  a  Lawgiver. 
The  destruction  of  ibe  Jews  was  judged  by  some  of  their-doc- 
tors  to  be,  for  preferring  human  traditions  before  the  written 
word;'  which  they  ground  on  Isa.  zxix.  13.  Their  fear  of  me 
was  taught  by  the  precepts  of  men.  The  injunctions  o{  men 
were  the  rule  of  their  worship,  and  not  the  prescripts  of  my 
taw. 

To  coi]cIudej  such  aa  make  alterations  in  religion,  different 
from  the  first  institution,  are  intolerable  busy-bodies,  that  will 
not  let  God  alone  with  his  own  affairs.  Vain  man  would  be 
wiser  than  his  Maker,  and  be  dabbling  in  that  which  is  his  sole 
^erogalive. 

[2.]  In  neglecting  means  instituted  hy  God.  When  men  have 
risings  of  heart  against  God's  ordinances,  they  reject  the  coun- 
sel of  the  Lord  against  themselves,  or  in  themselves,  Luke  vii. 
30,«>if<7n»,  They  disannulled  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  spring 
of  his  ordinances.  All  neglects  are  disregards  of  Uivine  pre- 
sciipiions,  as  impertinent  and  unavailable  to  that  end  for  which 

1  TuiBiD.  The  TalmuB'talieB  notice,  that  the  eourt  of  Bclh&ny  was  wasted 
thrM  jetn  before  Jenualem,  bec&an  thej  preferred  their  owd  words  bofore  the 
wordi  of  the  law. 
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they  were  appoiated,  as  pot  being  suited  to  the  commoD  dic- 
tates of  reason ;  .soraetimes  out  of  a  Toluotary  humility,  such 
as  Peter's  was,  when  he  denied  Cbrisl's  condeecenaion  lowaah 
his  feet,  Jo'hn  ziiL  8;.and  thereby.judged  of  the  cornelinesi  of 
his  Master's  inteiuion  and  action.  Such  -as  continually  neglect 
the  great  tnslittition  of  the  Lord's  supper,  out  of  a  sense  of  no- 
worthiness,  are  in  the  same  rank  with  Peter,  and  do,  as  well 
as  he,  fall  under  the  blame  and  reproof  of  Christ. 

Men  would  be  saved,  and  use  the  meaps;  but  either  measi 
of  their  O'wn  appointment,  or  not  all  the  means  of  God's  order- 
ing.' They  would  have  God's  wisdom  and  will  condescend  to 
theirs,  and  not  theirs  conformed  to  Gqd;  as  if  our  blind  judg- 
ments  were,  fittest  to  make  the  election  of  the  paths  lo  happi- 
ness. Like  •Naaman,  who  when  he  was  ordered  by  the  prophet, 
for  the  cure  of  his  leprosy,  to  wash  seven  times  in  Jordan,  would 
be  the  prophet's  director,  and  have  him  touch  him  with  tua 
hand:  asiif  A  patient  sick  of  a  desperate  disease,  should  pre- 
scribe to.h^^ilful  physician  what  remedies  he  should  order 
for  hisctire,  and  make  bia  own  infirm  reason  or-his  gust  and 
palate  the  fule,  rather  than  the  physician's  skill. 

Men'»;inquirtesftre,  "Who  will  show  us  any  good?"  They 
rather  fasten  upon  any  means,  than  what  God  has  ordained. 
We  invert  the  order  Divine  wisdom  has  established,  when  we 
would  have  Godsave.us  in  our  own  way,  not  in  his.*  It  is 
the  same  thing  as  if  we  would  have  God  nourish  us  without 
bread,  and  cure  our  diseases  without  medicines,  and  iBCiease 
our  wea)^  without  our  industry,  and  cherish pur  souls  without 
his  word  and  ordinances.  It  is  to  demand  of  him  an  alteration 
of  his  jnethods,  and  a  separation  of  that  which  he  has  by  his 
eternal  judgment  joined  together.  Therefore  for  a  man  to  pray 
to  God  to  save  him,  when  he  will  not  use  the  means  he  has 
appointed  for  salvation,  when  he  slights  the  word,  which  is  the 
instrument  of  salvation,  is  a  contempt  of  the  wisdom  of  Divioa 
institutions. 
,  Also  in  omissions  of  prayer;  when  we  consult  not  with  God 
upon  emergent  occasions,  we  trust  more  to  our  own  wisdom 
than  God's,  and  imply,  that  we  stand  not  in  need  of  his  con- 
duct, but  have  ability  to  direct  ourselves,  and  accompli^  ooi 
ends  without  his  guidance.  Not  seeking  God,  is  by  the  pro- 
phet taxed  to  be  a  reflection -upon  this  perfection  of  God; 
"  They  look  not  unio  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  neither  sefek  the 
Lord,"  Isa.  xxxi.  1,  2.  And  theiike  charge  he  brings  againri 
them,  Hos.  viiL  9.  <<  They  are  gone  up  to  Aasyria,  a  wild  aSB 
alone  by  himself,"  not-consulting  God. 

[3.]  In  censuring  God's  revelations  and  actions,  if  they  be 

not  according  to  our  schemes.    When  we  will  not  submit  lo 

I  Foot  Hedit  put.  3.  p.'366.  >  Dursnt,  ds  Tentl  p.  403, 404. 
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his  plain  will  without  peoetrating  into  the  unrevealed  reason 
ofit,  nor  adore  his  counsels  without  controlling  them;  as  if  we 
could  correct  both  law  and  gospel,  and  frame  a  better  method 
of  redemption  than  that  of  God's  contriving.  Thus  men  sljghted- 
the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  gospel,  because  it  did  not  agree  with 
that  philosophical  wisdom  and  reason  ihey  had  sucked  in  by- 
education  from  their  masters,  1  Cor.  i.  21,  22,  contrary  to  their 
practice  in  their  superstiiious  worship;  where  the  oraclea  they 
thought  Divine,  were  entertained  with  reverence,  not  with 
dispute;  and  though  ambiguous,  were  not  counted  ridiculous 
by  the  worshipper.'  How  foolish  is  man  in  this,  wherein  he 
would  be  accounted  wise!  Adam  in  innocence  was  unfit  to 
control  the  doctrine  of  God,  when  the  eye  of  his  reason  was 
clear;  and  much  more  are  we,  since  the  depravation  of  our 
nature. 

The  revelations  of  God  tower  above  reason  in  its  purity; 
much  more  above  reason  in  its  mud  and  earthinesa.  The  rays 
of  Divine  wisdom  are  too  bright  for  our  human  understandings, 
much  more  for  our  sinful  understandings.  It  is  base  to  set  up 
reason,  a  finite  principle,  against  an  infinite  wisdom;  much 
baser  to  set  up  a  depraved  and  purblind  reason,  against  an  all- 
seeing  and  holy  wi«lom.  If  we  would  have  a"  reason  for  all 
that  God  speaks,  and  all  that  God  acts;  oiir  wisdom  must  be- 
come infinite  as  his,  or  his  wisdom  become  finite  is  ours. 

All  the  censures  of  God's  revelations  arise  from  some  preju- 
dicate  opinions,  or  traditional  maxims,  that  hare  enthroned 
themselves  in  our  minds,  which  are  made  the  standard  whereby 
to  judge  of  the  ihingsof  God,  and  receive  or  reject  them  as  they 
agree  with  or  dissent  from  those  principles,  Col.  ii.  8.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  philosophers  in  the  primitive  times  were  the 
greatest  enemies  to  the  gospel:  and  the  contempt  of  Divine 
wisdom,  in  making  reason  the  supreme  judge  of  Divine  revela- 
tion, was  the  fruitful  mother  of  the  heresies  in  all  ages  spring- 
ing up  in  the  church,  and  especially  of  that  Socinianism,  that 
daily  insinuates  itself  into  -the  minds  of  men. 

This  is  a  wrong  to  the  wisdom  of  God.  He  that  censures 
the  words  or  actions  of  another,  implies  that  he  is  in  bis  cen- 
sure wiser  than  the  person  censured  by  him.  It  is  as  insup- 
portable to  determine  the  truth  of  God'-s  plain  dictates  by  our 
reason,  as  it  is  to  measure  the  suitableness  or  unsuitableness  of 
his  actions  by  the  humour  of  our  will.  We  may  sooner  think 
to  span  the  sun,  or  grasp  a  star,  or  -see  a  gnat  swallow  a  levia- 
than, than  fully  understand  the  debates  of  eternity. 

To  this  we  may  refer  too  curious  inquiries  into  Divine  me- 
thods, and  intruding  into  those  things  which  are  not  revealed. 
Col.  ii.  18.  It  is  to  affect  a  wisdom  equal  with  God,  and  an 
ambition  to  be  of  his-cabinet  council.  We  are  not  content  to  be 
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creatnres,  that  is,  to  be  every  W8y4)elcrw'  Go^pbelvwhrm  ia 
wisdom,  as  Well  as  power.  .     -"-     •  -       ■    :. 

[4.]  In  prescribing  God's  method  of"  aclirfg;  as  when  »© 
pray  for  a  thing  without  a  due  submission,  to  God's  will;  as  if 
we  were  his  counsellors,  yfiahis  tutors,  and  not  his  subjeetsj 
and  God  were  bound  to  follow  our  humours,  and  be  s^a^ 
according  to  the  judgment  of  oiir  ignorance;  when  we  would 
have  such  amercy  which  Gtod  thinks  pot  fit  tp  give,  or  have  it 
in  this  method,  which  God  designs  to  convey  thi'ou^fa  auotber 
channel.  Thus  we  would  have  the  only  wise  GM  lafce  his 
measures  from  our  passions.  Such  a  controlling  of  God  was 
Jonah's  anger  about  a  gourd,  Jonah  iv.  9.  It  dt^leased  Jonah 
exceedingly,  and  he  was  very  angry. 

We  would  direct  him  how  to  disp(>se  of  jl^;  as  though  hs 
that  had  infinite  wisdom  to  contrive,  and  rear  the  ezceJI^I 
fabric  of  the  world,  had  not  wisdom  enough,  without  our  dis- 
cretion, to  place  us  in  a  sphere  proper  for  his  own  ends,  and 
the  use  he  intends  us  iri  (he  universe.  All  the  speeches  of  men 
(would  I  had  been  in  such  an  office,  had  such  ch&rge;  would  I 
had  such  a  mercy,  in  such  a  method,  or  by  such  instrumeDts) 
are  intrenchments  upon  God's  wise  disposal  of  affairs.    - 

This  imposing  upon  God  is  a  hellish  disposition,  and  in  bell 
we  find  it.  The  rich  man  in  hell,  that  pretends  some  charily 
for  his  brethren  on  earth,  wOnId  direct  God  a  way  to  prevent 
their  ruin,  by  sending  one  from  the  dead  to  school  them,  as  a 
more  effectual  means  than  Moses  and  the  prophets,  Luke  xvi. 
S^,  90.  It  is  a  temper  also  to  be  found  on  earth:  what  else 
was  the  language  Of  Saul's  saving  the  Amalekites'  cattle 
against  the  plain  command  of  God,  1  Sam.  xv.  15.  As  if  God 
in  his  fury  had  overshot  himself,  and  overlooked  his  altar,  in 
depriving  it  of  so  great  a  booty  for  its  service :  as  if  it  were  an 
unwise  thing  in  God,  to  lose  the  prey  of  so  many  stately  cattle, 
that  might  make  the  altar  smoke  with  their  entrails,  and  serve 
to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  people;  and  therefore  he  would  rec- 
tify that  which'he  thought  to  be  an  oversight  in  God,  and  so 
magnify  his  own  prudence  and  discretion  above  the  Divine. 

We  will  not  let  God  act  as  he  thinks,  fit,  but  will  be  directing 
him,  and  leaching  him  knowledge,  Job  xx\.  28 :  as  if  God  w«e 
a  statue,  an  idol,  that  had  eyes  and  saw  not^  hands,  but  acted 
not;  and -could  be  turned  as  an  image  may  be,  to  what  qiianer 
of  the  heaven  we  please  ourselves.  The  wisdom  of  Gqd  is 
unbiassed;  he  orders  nothing  but  what  is  fittest -for  his  end,  and 
we  would  have  our  shallow  brains  (he  -bias  of  God's  acting. 
And  will  not  God  resent  such  an  indignity,  as  a  reflection  upon 
his  wisdom  as  well  as  autlioriiy,  when  we  intimate  that  we 
have  better  heads  than  he,  and  that  he  comes  short'  of  us  in 
understanding. 
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[5.J  In  niiinuiiring  and  irbpatience.  One  demands  a  reason 
why  be  has  this  or  that  cross?  Why  he  has  been  deprived  of 
such  a  comfort,  lost  such  a  venture,  languishes  under  such  a  , 
sickness,  is  tormented  with  such  pains,  oppressed  by  tyrannical 
neighbours,  is  unsuccessful  in  such  designs?  In  these,  and  such 
like,  the  wisdom  of  God  is  questioned  and  defamed.  All  im- 
patience is  a  suspicion,  if  not  a  condemnation  of  the'  prudence 
of  God's  methods,  and  would  make  human  fefebl^ness  and  folly 
the  rule  of  God's  dealing  with  his  creatures.  -  This  is  a  pre- 
suming to  instruct  God,  and  a  reproving  him  for  Unreasonable- 
nesa  in  his  proceedings,  when  his  dealings  with  us  do  not  exactly 
answer  our  fancies  and  wishes;  as  if  God,  who  made  the  world 
in  wisdom,  wtinted  skill  for  the  management  of  his  creatures 
in-it.  "Shall  he  that  contendeth  with  the  Almighty  instruct 
him?  he  that  reproveth  God,  let  him  answer  it,"  Job.  xi.  9. 
We  that  are  not  wise  enough  to  know  ourselves,  and  what  is 
needful  for  us,  presume  to  have  wit  enough  to  guide  God  iji.  his 
dealing  with  us.  The  wisdom  of  God  rendered  Job  more  use- 
ful to  the  world  by  his  afflictions,  in  making  him  a  pattern- of 
patience,  than  if  he  had  continued  him-  in  a  confluence  of  all 
worldly  comforts,  wherein  he  had  been  bene&cial  only  in  com- 
municating his  morsels  to  his  poor  neighbours.  All  murmuring 
is  a  fastening  of  error  upon  unerring  wisdom. 

£6.]  In  pride  and  haughtiness  of  spirit.  No  proud  man  but 
sets  his  heart  as  the  heart  of  God,  Ezek.  zzviii.  S.  The  wis- 
dom of  God  has  given  to  men  divers  offices,  set  them  in  divers 
S laces;  some  have  more  honourable  charges',  some  meaner, 
lot  to  give  that  respect  their  offices  and  places  call  for,  is  to 
quarrel  with  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  overturn  the  rank  and 
order  wherein  he  has  placed  things. 

It  is  unfit  we  should  atfront  God  in  the  disposal  of  his  crea- 
tures, and  intimate  to  him  by  our  carriage  that  be  had  done 
more  wisely  in  placing  another,  and  that  he  has  done  foolishly 
in  placing  this  or  that  man  in  such  a  charge.  Sometimes  men 
are  unworthy  the  place  they  fill;  they  may  beset  therein  judg- 
ment to  themselves  and  others;  but  the  wisdom  of  God  in  his 
management  of  things  is  to  be  honoured  and  regarded. 

Itis  an  infringing  the  wisdom  of  God,  when  we  have. a  vain 
opinion  of  ourselves,  and  are  blind  to  others.  When  we  think 
ourselves  ibonarchs,  and  treat  others  as  worms  or  flies  in  com- 
parison of  us.  He  who  would  r^doce  all  things  to  his  own 
honour,  perverts  the  order  of  the  world,  and  would  constitute 
another  order  than  what  the  wisdom  of  God  has  established; 
and  move  them  to  an  end  contrary  to  the  intention  of  God,  and 
charges  God  With  want  of.discretion  and  skill. 

[7.J  Distrust  of  God'a  promise  is  an  impeachment  of  bis 
wisdom.  A  secret  teviliog  of  it,  as  if  he  had  not  taken  due  con- 
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sideralion  before  he  passes  his  word;  or  a  auspicion  of  hia  power, 
as  if  be  could  not  accomplish  his  word.  We  trust  the  pbysi- 
cian's  skill  with  our  bodies,  and  the  lawyer's  counsel  with  onr 
estates;  but  are  loath  to  rely  upon  Ood  for  the  concerns  of  onr 
lives.  If  he  be  wise  to  dispose  of  ub^  whydo  vre  distrust  him? 
If  we  distrust  him,  why  do  we  embrace  an  opinion  of  hia  wis- 
dom? 

-  Unbelief  also  is  a  contradiction  to  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the 
gospel,  &c.;  but  that  I  have  already  bandied  in  a  discoune  of 
the  nature  of  unbelief. 

Use  (3.)  Of  comfort.  God  has  an  infinite  wisdom  to  ooti- 
duct  us  in  our  affairs,  rectify  us  in  onr  mistakes,  and  assist  as 
in  our  straits.  It  is  an  inestimable  privilege  to  have  a  God  in 
covenant  with  us;  so  wise,  to  communicate  all  good,  to  prevent 
all  evil;  who  has  infinite  ways  to  bring  to  pass  bis  gracious  in- 
tentions towards  us.  "How  unsearchable  are  hia  judgments, 
and  his  ways  past  finding  out!"  Rom.  xi.  33.  His  judgmeot 
or  decrees  are  incomprehensibly  wise,  and  the  ways  of  effect- 
ing them  are  as  wise  as  his  resolves  effected  by  tbera.  We  can 
as  little  search  into  his  methods  of  acting,  as  we  can  into  his 
wisdom  of  resolving;  both  his  judgments  and  ways  are  nn- 
aearcbable. 
[1.]  Comfort  in  all  straits  and  afflictions.  There  is  a  wis- 
'  dom  in  infiipling  them,  and  a  wisdom  in  removing  them.  He 
is  wise  to  suit  his  medicines  to  the  humour  of  our  disease^ 
though  he  does  not  to  the  humour  of  our  wills:  hecaooot  mis- 
take (he  nature  of  our  distemper,  or  the  virtue  of  his  own  phy- 
sic Like  a  skilful  physician,  he  sometimes  prescribes  Vnter 
potions,  and  sometimes  cheering  cordials,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  malady,  and  necessity  of  the  patient  to  reduce 
him  to  health.  As  nothing  comes  from  hfm  but  what  is  for 
our  good, so  nothing  is  acted  byhim  id  a  rash  and  temerarious 
way.  His  wisdom  is  as  infinite  as  his  goodness,  and  as  eiaet 
in  managing  as  his  goodness  is  plentiful  m  streaming  oat  to  vs. 
He  understands  our  griefs,  weighs  our  necessities,  and  do  reme- 
dies are  beyond  ihe  reach  of  bis  contrivance.  When  oarfeeble 
wits  are  bewildered  in  a  maze,  and  at  the  end  of  their  line  for 
a  rescue,  the  remedies  unknown  to  us  ate  not  unknown  to  God. 
When  we  know  not  how  to  prevent  a  danger,  the  wise  God 
has  a  thousand  blocks  to  lay  in  the  way;  when  we  know  not 
how  to  free  ourselves  from  an  oppressire  evil,  he  baa  a  Aoa- 
sand  ways  of  relief. 

He  knows  how  to  time  our  crosses  and  hia  own  bleani^ 
The  heart  of  a  wise  God,  as  well  as  the  heart  of  a  wi»e  mas, 
discerns  both  time  and  judgment,  Ecd.  viii.  5.  There  is  as 
'much  judgment  in  sending  them,  as  judgment  in  removing 
them.    How  comfortable  is  it  to  think,  that  onr  distresaea,  as 
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well  aB  our  deliverances,  are  the  fruits  of  infinite  wisdom !  No- 
thing is  done  by  him  too  soon  or  too  slow;  but  in  the  true 
point  of  time,  with  all  its  due  circumstances,  most  conveniently 
for  his  glory  and  our  good.  How  wise  is  God,  to  bring  the 
glory  of  our  salvation  out  of  the  dej)th8  of  a  seeming  ruin,  and 
make  the  evils  of  affliction  subservient  to  the  good  of  the 
afflicted! 

[2.]  Id  temptations;  his  wisdom  is  no  less  employed  in  per- 
mitting them,  than  in  bringing  them  to  a  good  issue.  His 
wisdom  in  leading  our  Saviour  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil,  was 
to  fit  him  for  our  succour;  and  his  wisdom  in  suffering  us  to  be 
tempted,  is  to  fit  us  for  his  own  service, and  our  salvation.  He 
makes  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  be  an  occasion  of  a  refreshing 
grace  to  the  Spirit;  and  brings  forth  cordial  grapes  from  those 
pricking  brambles,  and  magnifies  bis  grace  by  liis  wisdom, 
from  the  deepest  subtleties  of  helL  Let  Satan's  intentions  be 
what  they  will,  he  can  be  for  us  at  every  turn,  to  outwit  him 
in  his  stratagems,  to  baffle  him  in  his  enterprises;  to  make 
him  instrumental  for  our  good,  where  he  designs  nothing  but 
our  hurt.  The  Lord  has  his  methods  of  deliverance  from  him, 
"  The  Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of  tempta- 
tions," S  Pet  ii.  9. 

[3.]  la  denials,  or  delays  of  answers  of  prayer.  He  is 
gracious  to  hear;  but  he  is  wise  to  answer  in  an  acceptable 
time,  and  succour  us  in  a  day  proper  for  our  salvation,  2  Cor. 
vi  2.  We  have  partial  affections  to  ourselves,  ignorance  is 
natural  to  os;  we  ask  we  know  not  what,  Rom.  viii.  86,  be- 
cause we  ask  out  of  ignorance.  God  grants  what  he  knows, 
what  is  fit  for  him  to  do,  and  fit  for  us  to  receive;  and  the 
exact  season  wherein  it  is  fittest  for  him  to  bestow  a  mercy. 
Aa  God  would  have  us  bring  forth  vur  fruit  in  season,  so  he 
will  send  forth  his  mercies  in  season. 

He  is  wise  to  auit  his  remedy  to  our  condition,  to  time  it  so, 
as  that  we  shall  have  an  evident  prospect  of  his  wisdom  in  it: 
^at  more  of  Divine  skill,  and  less  of  human,  may  appear  in 
the  issue.  He  is  ready  at  our  call;  but  he  will  not  answer, 
til)  he  see  the  season  fit  to  reach  out  his  hand.  He  is  wise  to 
prove  our  faith,  to  humble  us  under  the  sense  of  our  own  un- 
worthtuess,  to  whet  our  affections,  to  set  a  better  estimate  on 
the  blessings  prayed  for,  and  that  he  may  double  the  blessing, 
a*  we  do'  our  devotion:  but  whenhis  wisdom  sees  us  fit  to 
receive  his  goodness,  he  grants  what  we  stand  in  need  of.  Ha 
is  wise  to  choose  the  fittest  time,  and  faithful  to  give  the  best 
covenant  mercy. 
.ft4.]  In  all  evils  threatened  to  the  church  by  her  enemies. 
He  has  ^Dowled^  to  foresee  them,  and  wisdom  to  disappoint 
Vol.  I.— 86 
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tbem;  "He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness:  and  the 
counsel  of  the  froward  is  carried  headlong,"  Job.  r.  13, 

The  church  has  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  enter  the  lists  with 
the  policy  of  hell.  He  defeated  the  serpent  id  the  first  net  he 
laid,  and  brought  a  glorious  salvation  out  of  bell's  nibbiafa; 
and  is  yet  as  skilful  to  disappoint  the  after-game  of  th^  serpen- 
tine brood.  The  policy  of  hell,  and  the  subtlety  of  the  world, 
are  nO  better  than  folly  with  God,  1  Cor.  iii.  19.  All  creatures 
are  fools,  as  creatures,  in  comparison  with  the  Creator.  The 
angels  he  charges  with  folly,  much  more  us  sinners. 

Depraved  understandings  are  not  fit  mates  for  a  pure  and 
unblemished  mind.  Pharaoh,  with  his  wisdom,  finds  a  grave 
in  the  sea ;  and  Ahithophel's  plots  are  finished  in  his  own  mai- 
der:  he  breaks  the  enemies  by  his  power,  and  orders  them  by 
his  skill  to  be  a  feast  to  his  people:  "  Thou  breakest  the  beads 
of  leviathan  in  pieces,  and  gavest  him  to  be  meat  to  the  people 
inhabiting  the  wilderness,"  Psal,  Ixxiv.  14,  The  spoils  of  the 
Egyptians'  carcasses  cast  upon  the  shore  served  the  Israelites' 
necessities  (or  were  as  meat  to  them;}  as  being  a  deliveranee 
the  church  might  feed  upon  in  all  ages,  in  a  wilderness  condi- 
tion, to  maintain  their  faith,  the  vital  principle  of  the  soul. 

There  is  a  wisdom  superior  to  the  subtleties  of  men,  which 
laughs  at  their  follies,  and  has  them  in  derision,  Psal.  ii.  4. 
"  There  is  no  wisdom — nor  counsel  against  the  Lord,"  Prov. 
xxi.  30,  You  never  question  the  wisdom  of  an  artist  lo  nse 
his  file,  when  he  takes  it  into  his  hand:  wicked  instraments 
are  God's  axes  and  files;  let  him  alone,  he  has  skill  enough  to 
manage  them:  God  has  too  much  affection  to  destroy  his  peo- 
ple, and  wisdom  enough  to  beautify  them  by  the  worst  tools 
he  uses.  He  can  make  all  things  conspire  in  a  perfect  harmony 
for  his  own  ends,  and  his  people's  good,  when  they  see  no  way 
to  escape  a  danger  feared,  or  attain  a  blessing  wanted. 
Use  (4.)  Is  for  exhortation. 

[1.]  Meditate  on  the  wisdom  of  God  in  creation  and  gov- 
ernment. How  little  do  we  think  of  God  when  we  behold 
his  works!  Our  sense  dwells  upon  the  surface  of  plants  and 
animals,  beholds  the  variety  of  their  colours,  and  the  progress 
in  their  motion:  our  reason  studies  the  qualities  of  them;  our 
spirits  seldom  take  a  tlight  lo  the  Divine  wisdom  which  framed 
them.  Our  senses  engross  our  minds  from  God,  that  we  scarce 
have  a  thought  free  to  bestow  upon  the  Maker  of  tbem. 
The  constancy  of  seeing  things  that  are  common,  stifiea  onr 
.  admiraiioD  of  God,  due  upon  the  sight  of  them.  How  seldom 
.  do  we  raise  our  souls  as  far  as  heaven  in  our  views  of 
the  order  of  the  world,  the  revolutions  of  the  seasons,  the 
natures  of  the  creatures  that  are  common  among  us,  and 
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the  mutual  assistances  they  give  to  each  other !  Since  God  has 
manifested  himself  in  them,  to  neglect  the  consideration  of 
them,  is  to  neglect  the  manifestation  of  God,  and  the  way 
'whereby  he  has  transmitted  something  of  his  perfections  to  our 
Understanding.  It  renders  men  inexcusably  guilty  of  not  glori- 
fying of  God,  Rom.  i.  30,21.  We  can  never  neglect  the  medi- 
tation of  the  creatures,  without  a  blemish  cast  upon  the  Crea* 
tor's  wisdom.  As  every  river  can  conduct  us  to  the  sea,  so 
every  creature  points  us  to  an  ocean  of  infinite  wisdom.  Not 
the  minutest  of  them,  but  rich  tracts  of  this  maybe  observed  in 
them,  and  a  due  sense  of  God  result  from  them.  They  are 
exposed  to  our  view,  that  something  of  God  may  be  lodged  in 
our  minds^  (hat  as  our  bodies  extract  their  quintessence  for 
our  nourishment,  so  our  minds  may  extract  a  quintessence  for 
the  Maker's  praise. 

Though  God  is  principally  to  be  praised  in  and  for  Christ; 
yet  as  grace  does  not  raze  out  the  law  of  nature,  so  the  opera- 
tions of  grace  put  not  the  dictates  of  nature  to  silence,  nor  sus- 
.  peod  the  homage  due  to  God  upon  our  inspection  of  his  works. 
God  has  given  full  testimonies  of  this  perfection  in  the  heavenly 
bodies,  dispersing  their  light,  and  distribiiting  their  influences 
to  every  part  of  the  world:  in  framing  men  into  societies, 
giving  them  various  dispositions,  for  the  preservation  of  gov- 
ernments; making  some  wise  for  counsel,  others  martial  for 
action;  changing  old  empires,  and  raising  new.  Which  way 
soever  we  cast  our  eyes,  we  shall  find  frequent  occasions  to 
cry  out,  "  0  the  deptti  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God,"  Rom.  xi.  33. 

To  this  purpose,  we  must  not  only  look  upon  the  bulk  and 
outside  of  his  works,  but  consider  from  what  principles  they 
were  raised,  in  what  order  disposed,  and  the  exact  symmetry 
and  proportion  of  their  parts.  When  a  man  comes  into  a  city 
or  temple,  and  only  considers  the  surface  of  the  buildings,  they 
will  amaze  his  sense,  but  not  better  his  understanding;  unless 
he  considers  the  methods  of  the  work,  and  the  art  whereby  it 
was  erected. 

This  was  an  end  for  which  they  were  created.  God  did 
not  make  the  world  for  man's  use  only,  but  chiefly  for  his  own 
glory;  for  man's  use  to  enjoy  his  creatures,  and  for  his  own 
glory  to  be  acknowledged  in  his  creatures,  that  we  may  con- 
sider his  art  in  framing  them,  and  his  skill  in  disposing  them; 
and  not  merely  gaze  upon  the  glass  without  considering  the 
image  it  represents,  and  acquainting  ourselves  whose  image  it 
is.  The  creatures  were  not  made  for  themselves,  but  for  the 
service  of  the  Creator,  and  the  service  of  man.  Man  was  not 
made  for  himself,  but  for  the  service  of  the  Lord  that  created 
hini.  He  is  to  consider  the  beauty  of  the  creation,  that  he  may 
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thereby  glorify  the  Creator.  He  koows  in  part  their  excellency; 
the  creatures  themselves  do  not  If  therefore  man  be  idle  and 
unobservant  of  them,  he  deprives  God  of  the  glory  of  his  wis- 
dom, which  he  should  have  by  his  creatures. 

The  inferior  creatures  themselves  cannot  observe  it.  If  man 
regard  it  not,  what  becomes  of  it?  his  glory  can  only  be  band- 
ed to  him  by  man.  The  other  creatures  cannot  be  active  in* 
strnmenls  of  his  glory,  because  they  know  not  themselves,  and 
therefore  cannot  render  him  an  active  praise.  Man  is  therefore 
bound  to  praise  God  for  himself,  and  for  all  his  creatures;  be- 
cause he  only  knows  himself,  and  the  perfections  of  the  crea- 
tures, and  the  Author  both  of  himself  and  them. 

God  created  such  variety  to  make  a  report  of  himself  to  us; 
we  are  to  receive  the  report,  and  to  reflect  it  back  to  him.  To 
what  purpose  did  he  make  so  many  things,  not  necessary  for 
the  support  and  pleasure  of  our  lives,  but  that  we  should  be* 
hold  him  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  other? 

We  cannot  behold  the  wisdom  of  God  (n  his  own  essence 
and  eternal  idea,  but  by  the  reflection  of  it  in  the  creatures;  as 
we  cannot  steadily  behold  the  sun  with  our  eye,  but  either 
through  a  glass,  or  by  reflection  of  the  image  of  it  in  the  water. 
Ood  would  have  us  meditate  on  his  perfections;  he  theiefine 
chose  the  same  day  wherein  he  reviewed  his  work,  and  rested 
from  it,  to  be  celebrated  by  man  for  the  couieoqilation  of  him, 
Geo.  ii.  2,  3,  that  we  should  follow  his  example,  and  rejoice  as 
himself  did,  in  the  frequent  reviews  of  his  wisdom  and  good- 
ness in  them.  In  vam  would  the  creatures  afford  matter  f<» 
this  study,  if  they  were  wholly  neglected. 

God  offers  something  to  out  consideration  in  every  creature. 
Shall  the  beams  of  God  shine  round  about  us,  and  strike  onr 
eyes,  and  not  affect  our  minds?  Sha.]\  we  be  like  ignorant  chil- 
dren, that  view  the  pictures,  or  point  to  the  letters  in  a  book 
without  any  sense  and  meaning?  How  shall  God  have  the 
homage  due  to  him  from  his  works,  if  man  has  no  care  to  ob> 
serve  them?  The  148th'Psalm  is  an  exhortation  to,this.  The 
view  of  them  should  often  extract  from  us  a  wonder  of  the 
like  nature  of  that  of  David's,  "  0  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy 
worksl  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all,"  Psal.  civ.  S4. 
The  world  was  not  created  to  be  forgotten,  nor  man  created  to 
be  unobservant  of  it. 

If  we  observe  not  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  views  of  the 
creatures,  we  do  no  more  than  brutes.  To  look  upon  the  works 
of  God  in  the  world,  is  no  higher  an  act  than  mere  nniimtlii 
perform.  The  glories  of  heaven,  and  beauties  of  the  earth  are 
visible  to  the  sense  of  beasts  and  birds.  A  brute  beholds  the 
motion  of  a  man,  as  it  may  see  the  wheels  of  a  clock,  but  ao- 
derstands  not  the  inward  springs  of  motion ;  the  end  for  which 
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ve  move,  or  the  soul  that  actuates  us  in  our  motion;  much  less 
that  ioTisible  power  which  presides  over  the  creatures,  and 
conducts  their  motion.  If  a  man  do  no  more  than  this,  he  goes 
not  a  step  beyond  a  brutish  nature,  and  may  very  well  acknow- 
ledge himself,  with  Asaph,  a  foolish  and  ignorant  beast  before 
God,  Psal.  Ixxiii.  22,  The  world  is  viewed  by  beasts,  but  the 
Author  of  it  is  to  be  contemplated  by  man.  Since  we  are  iu 
a  higher  rank  than  beasts,  we  owe  a  greater  debt  than  beasts; 
not  only  to  enjoy  the  creatures,  as  they  do,  but  behold  God  in 
the  creatures,  which  they  cannot  do. 

The  contemplation  of  the  reason  of  God  in  his  works  is  a 
noble  and  suitable  employment  for  a  rational  creature:  we  have 
not  only  sense  to  perceive  them,  but  souls  to  mind  them.  The 
soul  is  not  to  be  without  its  operation:  where  the  operation  of 
sense  ends,  the  work  of  the  soul  ought  to  begin.  We  travel 
over  them  by  our  senses,  as  brutes;  but  we  must  pierce  further 
by  our  understandings,  as  men,  and  perceive  and  praise  him 
that  lies  invisible,  in  his  visible  manufactures.  Our  senses  are 
given  us  as  servants  to  the  soul,  and  our  souls  bestowed  upon 
us  for  the  knowledge  and  praise  of  their  and  our  common  Cre- 
ator. 

This  would  be  a  means  to  increase  our  humility.  We  should 
then  flag  our  wings,  and  veil  our  sails,  and  acloiowledge  onr 
own  wisdom  to  be  as  a  drop  to  the  ocean,  and  a  shadow  to  the 
sua.  We  should  have  mean  thoughts  of  the  nothingness  of 
onr  reason,  when  we  consider  the  sublimity  of  the  Divine  wis- 
dom. Who  can  seriously  consider  the  sparks  of  infinite  skill 
in  the  creature,  without  falling  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Divine 
Majesty,  and  acknowledging  himself  a  dark  and  foolish  crea- 
ture? When  the  Psalmist  considered  the  heavens,  the  moon 
and  stars,  and  God's  ordination  and  disposal  of  them,  the  use 
that  results  from  it  is,  "  What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him  ?"'  Psal,  viii.  3, 4.  We  should  no  more  think  to  match  him 
in  prudence,  or  set  up  the  spark  of  our  reason  to  vie  with  the 
aun.  Our  reason  would  more  willingly  submit  to  the  revela- 
tion, when  the  characters  of  Divine  wisdom  are  stamped  upon 
it,  when  we  find  his  wisdom  in  creation  incomprehensible  to  us. 

It  would  help  us  in  our  acknowledgments  of  God,  for  his 
goodness  to  us,  when  we  behold  the  wisdom  of  God  in  crea- 
tures below  us,  and  how  ignorant  they  are  of  ^hat  they  pos- 
sess. It  will  cause  us  to  reflect  upon  the  deeper  impressions 
of  wisdom  in  the  frame  of  our  own  bodies  and  souls,  an  excel- 
lency far  superior  to  theirs;  this  would  make  us  admire  the 
magnificence  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  sound  forth  his 
praise  for  advancing  us  in  dignity  above  other  works  of  hts 
hands,  and  stamping  on  us,  by  infinite  art,  a  nobler  image  of 
himself. 
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And  by  such  a  comparison  of  ourselves  with  the  creatures 
below  us,  we  should  be  induced  to  act  excelletiUy,  according 
to  the  nature  of  our  souls;  not  brutishly,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  creatures  God  has  put  under  our  feet. 

By  the  contemplation  of  the  creatures,  we  may  receive  some 
assistance  in  clearing  our  knowledge  in  the  wisdom  of  redemp- 
tion. Though  they  cannot  of  themselves  inform  us  of  it;  yet 
since  God  has  revealed  his  redeeming  grace,  they  can  illustrate 
some  particulars  of  it  to  us.  Hence  the  Scripture  makes  use 
of  the  creatures  to  set  forth  things  of  a  higher  orb  to  us.  Our 
Saviour  is  called  a  Sun,  a  Vine, and  a  Lion;,  the  Spirit  likened 
to  a  dove,  fire,  and  water.  The  union  of  Christ  and  his  church, 
'  is  set  forth  by  the  marriage  union  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

God  has  placed  in  corporeal  things  the  images  of  spiritual, 
and  wrapped  up  in  his  creating  wisdom  the  representatioDS  of 
bis  redeeming  grace:  whence  some  call  the  creatures,  natural 
types  of  what  was  to  be  transacted  in  a  new  formation  of  the 
world,  and  allusions  to  what  God  intended  in  and  by  Christ. 

The  meditation  of  God's  wisdom  in  the  creatures,  is  in  part 
a  beginning  of  heaven  upon  earth.  No  doubt  but  there  will 
be  a  perfect  opening  of  the  model  of  Divine  wisdom.  Heaven 
is  for  clearing  what  is  now  obscure,  and  a  full  diacovering  of 
what  seems  at  present  intricate.  "  In  h\a  light  shall  we  see 
light,"  Psal.  xzzvi  9;  all  the  light  in  creation,  government, 
and  redemption.  The  wisdom  of  God  in  the  new  heavens 
and  the  new  earth,  would  be  to  little  purpose,  if  that  also  were 
not  to  be  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of  them.  As  the  saints 
ore  to  be  restored  to  the  state  of  Adam,  and  higher;  so  they 
are  to  be  restored  to  the  employment  of  Adam,  and  higher. 
But  his  employment  was  to  behold  God  in  the  creatures.  The 
world  was  so  soon  depraved,  that  God  had  but  little  joy  in, 
and  man  but  little  knowledge  of,  his  works. 

And  since  the  wisdom  of  God  in  creation  is  so  little  seen  by 
our  ignorance  here,  would  not  God  lose  much  of  the  glory  of 
it,  if  the  glorified  souls  should  lose  the  understanding  of  it 
above?  When  their  darkness  shall  be  expelled,  and  their  ad- 
vantages improved ;  when  the  eye  that  Adam  lost  shall  be  fully 
restored,  and  with  a  greater  clearness;  when  the  creature  sbati 
be  restored  to  its  true  end,  and  reason  to  its  true  perfection, 
Rom.  viii.  si,  32;  when  the  fountains  of  the  depths  of  nature 
and  government  shall  be  opened,  knowledge  shall  increase, 
and  according  to  the  increase  of  our  knowledge  shall  the  admi- 
ration  of  Divme  wisdom  increase  also. 

The  wisdom  of  God  in  creation  was  not  surely  intended  to 
lie  wholly  unobserved  in  the  greatest  part  cf  it;  but  since  there 
was  so  little  time  for  the  full  observation  of  it,  there  will  be  a 
time  wherein  the  wisdom,  trf  God  shall  enjoy  a  resurreciioii, 
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and  be  fully  contemplated  by  his  understanding  afid  glorified 
creature. 

[3.]  Study  and  admire  the  wisdom  of  God  in  redemption. 
This  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians.  We  are  not  called  to  under- 
stand the  great  depths  of  philosophy;  we  are  not  called  to  a 
skill  in  the  intricacies  of  civil  government,  or  to  understand  all 
the  methods  of  physic:  but  we  are  called  to  be  Christians,  that 
is,  studiers  of  Divine  evangelical  wisdom.  There  are  first 
principles  to  be  learned;  but  not  those  principles  to  be  rested 
in,  without  a  further  progress.  "  Therefore  leaving  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  let  us  go  on  unto  perfection," 
Heb.  vi.  1.  Duties  must  be  practised,  but  knowledge  is  not  to 
be  neglected.  The  study  of  gospel  mysteries,  the  harmony  of 
Divine  truths,  the  sparkling  of  Divine  wisdom,  in  their  mutual 
combination  to  the  great  ends  of  God's  glory  and  man's  salva- 
tion, is  an  incentive  to  a  duty,  a  spur  to  worship,  and  parti- 
culariy  to  the  greatest  and  highest  part  of  worship,  that  part 
which  shall  remain  in  heaven;  the  admiration  and  praise  of 
God,  and  delight  in  him.  If  we  acquaint  not  ourselves  with 
the  impressions  of  the  glory  of  Divine  wisdom  in  it,  we  shall 
cot  much  regard  it  as  worthy  our  observance  in  regard  of  that 
duty. 

The  gospel  is  a  mystery;  and,  as  a  mystery,  has  something 
great  and  .magnificent  in  it,  worthy  of  our  daily  inspection;  w« 
shall  find  fresh  springs  of  new  wonders,  which  we  shall  be 
inrited  to  adore  with  a  religious  astonishment.  It  will  both 
raise  and  satisfy  our  longings.  Who  can  fully  reach  the  depths 
of  God  manifested  in  the  fiesh?  How  amazing  is  it,  and 
unworthy  of  a  slight  thought,  that  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God 
should  purchase  the  happy  immortality  of  a  sinful  creature, 
and  the  glory  of  a  rebel  be  wrought  by  the  ignominy  of  so  great 
a  Person  J  that  our  Mediator  should  have  a  nature  whereby  to 
covenant  with  his  Father,  and  a  nature  whereby  to  be  a  Surety 
for  the  creature!  How  admirable  is  it,  that  the  fallen  creature 
should  receive  an  advantage  by  (he  forfeiture  of  his  happiness ! 
How  mysterioiis  is  it,  that  the  Son  of  God  should  bow  down 
to  death  upon  a  cross,  for  the  satisfactioo  of  justice;  and  rise 
triumphantly  out  of  the  grave,  as  a  declaration,  that  justice  was 
contented  and  satisfied!  that  he  shouhl  be  exalted  to  heaven,  to 
intercede  for  us ;  and  at  last  return  into  the  world,  to  receive 
us,  and  invest  us  with  a  glory  for  ever  with  himself! 

Are  these  things  worthy  of  a  careless  regard,  or  of  a  blockish 
amazement?  What  understanding  can  pierce  into  the  depths 
of  the  Divine  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  and  birth  of  Christ, 
the  indissoluble  union  of  the  two  natures  f  What  capacity  is 
able  to  measure  the  miracles  of  that  wisdom,  found  in  the 
whole  draught  and  acheme  of  the  gospel?    Does  it  not  merit 
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then  to  be  the  object  of  our  daily  meditatioD?  How  comes  it  le 
pass  then,  that  we  are  so  little  curious  to  concern  our  tboDgfats 
in  those  wonders,  that  we  scarce  taste  or  sip  of  these  delica- 
cies? that  we  busy  ourselves  in  trifles,  and  consider  what  we 
aball  eat,  and  in  what  fashion  we  shall  be  dressed;  please  oar- 
selves  with  the  ingeniousness  of  a  lace  or  feather;  admiie  a 
moth-eaten  manuscript,  or  some  half-worn  piece  of  antiquity} 
and  think  our  time  ill  spent  in  the  contemplating  and  celebra- 
ting that  wherein  God  has  busied  himself,  and  eternity  is  de- 
mgned  for  the  perpetual  expressions  of  7 

How  inquisitive  are  the  blessed  angels!  with  what  v^or 
do  they  renew  their  daily  contemplations  of  it,  and  receive  a 
fresh  contentment  from  il;  still  leamingi  and  still  inqmring! 
IPet.i.l2:  their  eye  is  never  off  the  mercy-seat;  tbeystriveto 
see  tho  bottom  of  it,  and  employ  all  the  understanding  they 
have  to  conceive  the  wonders  of  it.  Shall  the  angels  be  ravi^ed 
with  it,  and  bend  themselves  down  to  study  it,  who  have  but 
little  interest  in  it  in  comparison  of  us,  for  whom  it  was  both 
contrived  and  dispensed  ?  and  shall  not  our  pains  be  greater  for 
this  hidden  treasure  P  Is  not  that  worUiy  the  study  of  a  ratioiial 
creature,  that  is  worthy  the  study  of  the  at^elical?  There 
must  indeed  be  pains;  it  is  expressed  by  digging,  ProT.  n.  4. 
A  lazy  arm  will  not  sink  to  the  depth  of  a  mine.  The  neglect 
of  meditatmg  on  it  is  inexcusable,  since  it  has  the  title  and  cfaa- 
racter  of  the  wisdom  of  God. 

The  ancient  prophets  searched  into  it,  when  it  was  folded  ap 
m  shadows,  when  they  saw  only  the  fringes  of  wisdom's  gar- 
ment,! Pet  i.  10;  and  shall  not  we,  since  the  sun  has  mocked 
up  in  our  horizon,  and  sensibly  scattered  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  this  and  the  other  perfections  of  God  ?  As  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  was  appointed  to  celebrate  the  perfections  of  God,  dis- 
covered in  creation;  so  is  the  Christian  Sabbath  appointed  to 
meditate  on  and  bless  God  for  the  discovery  of  his  perfections 
in  redemption.  Let  us  therefore  receive  it  according  to  in 
worth;  let  it  be  our  only  rule  to  walk  by.  It  is  worthy  to  be 
valued  above  all  other  counsels;  and  we  should  never  think  of 
it  without  the  doxology  of  the  apostle,  "  To  God  only  wise,  be 
glory  through  Jesus  Christ  for  ever;"  that  oar  speculadooa 
may  end  in  affectionate  admiration  and  thank^ivinga,  for  that 
which  is  so  full  of  wonders.  What  a  tittle  prospect  should  we 
have  had  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  man,  had  not  his  wis> 
dom  and  goodness  revealed  things  to  us !  The  gospel  is  a 
marvellous  light,  and  should  not  be  regarded  with  a  dnpid 
ignorance,  and  pursued  with  a  duller  practice. 

[3.]  Let  none  of  us  be  proud  of  or  trust  in  our  own  wis- 
dom. Man  by  affecting  wisdom  oat  of  the  way  of  God,  got  a 
crack  in  hte  head,  which  has  continued  five  thousand  years  and 
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upwards;  and  ever  since,  oar  own  wisdom  and  knowledgfe  baa 
perverted  us,  Isa.  xlvii.  10.  To  be  guided  by  this,  is  to  be 
under  the  conduct  of  a  blind  leader,  and  follow  a  traitor  and 
enemy  to  God  and  oinselves.  Man's  prudence  often  proves 
hnrtful  to  him;  he  often  accompUshes  his  ruin  while  he  designs 
his  establishment,  and  finds  his  fall  where  he  thought  to  settle 
his  fortune :  such  bad  eyes  has  human  wisdom  often  in  its  own 
affairs.  Those  that  have  been  heightened  with  a  conceit  of 
their  own  cunning,  have  at  last  proved  the  greatest  fools.  God 
delights  to  make  foolish  (be  wisdom  of  this  world,  1  Cor.  i,  so. 

Thus  God  wrote  folly  <4>0n  the  crarty  brains  of  Ahithophel, 
and  simplicity  upon  the  subtle  projMs  of  Herod  against  our 
Saviour;  and  the  devil,  the  prioce  'of  carnal  wisdom,  was  be- 
fooled into  a  furthering  onr  -redemption  by  his  own  projects  to 
binder  it.  Carnal  policy,  against  the  prescripts  of  Divine  w,is;  ' 
dom,  never  prospers:  it  is  like  an  "  ignis  fatuus,"  which  leads 
men  out  of  the  way  of  duty,  and  out  of  the  way  of  security, 
and  perverts  them  into  the  mire,  and  dangerous  precipices. 

When  Jeroboam  would  coin  a  religioD  to  serve  his  interest 
of  stale,  he  tore  up  the  foundations  both  of  his  kingdom  and 
fitmily.  The  way  the  Jews  took  to  prevent  a  fresh  invasion  of 
the  Romans,  by  the  crucifying  Christ,  brought  the  judgment 
more  swift  upon  them,  John  zi.  4S.  There-  is  no  man  ruined 
here,  or  damned  hereafter,  but  by  his  own  wisdom  and  will. 
The  fear  of  the  Lord  and  departure  from  evil,  are  inconsistent 
with  an  overweening  conceit  of  our  own  wisdom;  and  leaning 
to  OUT  own  understanding,  is  incoasislent  with  a  trusting  in  the 
Lord  with  all  our  hearts,  Prov.  iii.  5.  7.  It  ts  as  much  a  deify, 
ing  ourselves  to  trust  to  our  own  wit,  as  it  is  a  deifying  the 
creature,  to  affect  or  confide  in  it,  superior  to  God,  or  equally 
with  him. 

The  true  way  to  wisdom  is  to  be  sensible  of  our  own  folly. 
If  any  man  be  wise,  let  him  become  a  fool,  1  Cor.  iii.  18.  He 
that  distrusts  his  own  guidance,  will  more  securely  and  success- 
fully  follow  the  counsel  of  another  in  whom  he  confides.  The 
more  water  or  any  other  liquor  is  poured  out  of  a  vessel  the 
more  air  enters.  The  more  we  distrust  our  own  wisdom,  the 
more  capable  we  are  of  the  conduct  of  God. 

Had  Jehoshaphat  relied  upon  his  own  policy,  he  might  have 
found  a  defeat  when  he  met  with  a  deliverance;  but  he  dis- 
owned his  own  skill  and  strength  in  telling  God,  We  know  not 
what  to  do,  but  our  eyes  are  towards  thee,  S  Chron.  xz.  18. 
Let  us  therefore  disesteem  our  own  understandings  to  esteem  '■ 
Divine.  Human  prudence  is  like  a  spider's  web,  easily  blown 
away,  and  swept  down  by  the  besom  of  some  unexpected  re- 
volution. God  by  his  infinite  wisdom  can  cross  the  wisdom  of 
man,  and  make  a  man's  own  prudence  himg  in  his  own  light 
Vol.  I.— 87 
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"The  uaderstandiDg  of  their  prudent  men  eball  be  hid,"  Isi. 
xziz.  14. 

[4.]  Seek  to  God  for  wisdQm.  The  wisdom  we  have  by 
Bature  is  like  the  weeds  the  earth  brings  forth  without  tillage. 
Our  wisdom  aiiice  the  fall  is  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  wiih- 
oiu  the  innocence  of  the  dove:  it  flows  from  self-love,  runs  into 
self-interest.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  the  flesh,  and  a  prudence  to 
manage  means  fur  ihe  contenting  our  lusts.  Our  best  wisdom 
is  imperfect,  a  mere  nothing  and  vanity,  in  comparison  of  the 
Divine,  as  our  beings  are  in  oomparisoo  of  his  essence.  We 
must  go  to  God  for  a  holy  and  innocent  wisdom,  and  fill  oar 
cisterns  from  a  pure  fountain.  The  wisdom  that  was  the  glory 
of  Solomon,  was  the  donation  of  the  Most  High.  *'  If  any  of 
you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  alt  mea 
liberally,  and  upbraidelh  not ;  and  it  shall  be  given  him,"  James 
i.  5.  The  faculty  of  understanding  is  from  God  by  natare;  but 
a  heavenly  tight  to  direct  the  understanding  is  from  God  by 
grace.  Children  have  an  understanding,  but  stand  in  need  of 
wise  masters  to  rectify  it,  and  form  Judicious  notions  by  it. 

"  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
giveth  him  understanding,"  Job  zzxiL  S.  We  must  beg  of  God 
wisdom.  The  gospel  is  the  wisdom  of  God;  the  concerns  of 
it  great  and  mysterious,  not  to  be  known  without  a  new  od- 
derslanding,  1  John  v.  20.  A  new  understanding  is  not  to 
be  had  but  from  the  Creator  of  the  first.  The  Spirit  of  God  is 
the  searcher  of  the  deep  things  of  God;  the  revealer  of  them 
to  us,  and  the  enlightener  of  our  minds  to  apprehend  them; 
and  therefore  called  a  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation,  £pb.  i  17. 
Christ  is  made  wisdom  to  us  as  well  as  righteousness;  not  only 
by  imputation,  but  effusion.'  Seek  lo  God  therefore  for  that 
wisdom  which  is  like  the  sun,  and  not  that  worldly  wisdom 
which  is  like  a  shadow.  ,^or  that  wisdom  whose  effects  ate 
not  so  outwardly  glorious,  but  inwardly  sweet,  seek  it  from 
him,  and  seek  it  iu  his  word,  that  is  the  transcript  of  Dirioa 
wisdom;  through  his  precepts  understanding  is  to  be  had,Psal. 
oxix.  104.  As  the  wisdom  of  meu  appears  in  theii  laws,  so 
does  the  wisdom  of  God  in  his  statutes. 

By  this  means  we  arrive  to  a  heavenly  sagacity.  If  these 
'  be  rejected,  what  wisdom  can  be  in  us?  A  dream  aud  conceit 
only.  "  They  have  rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord,  aod  what 
wisdom  is  in  them?"  Jer.  viii.  9.  Who  knows  how  to  order 
any  concerns  as  he  ought,  or  any  one  faculty  of  his  soul? 
Therefor^  jjesire  God's  direction  in  outward  concerns,  in  per- 
sonal,: ajl^^mily,  in  private,  and  public:  he  has  not  only  a 
wisdom  for  our  salvation,  but  for  our  outward  direction.  He 
does  not  merely  guide  us  in  the  one,  and  then  leave  Satan  to 
1  BMmut's  Senatn  b«(br«  the  ptrliwmnt. 
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manage  us  in  (he  other.  Those  that  go  with  Saul  to  a  witch 
of  Endor,  go  to  hell  for  craft,  and  prefer  the  wisdom  of  the 
hostile  serpent,  before  the  holy  counsel  of  a  faithful  Creator. 
If  you  want  health  io  your  body,  you  advise  with  a  physician; 
if  directions  for  your  estate,  you  resort  to  a  lawyer;  if  passage 
for  a  voyage,  you  address  to  a  pilot;  why  not  much  more  your- 
selves,  your  all,  to  a  wise  God.  As  Pliny  said  concerning  a  wise 
man,  Oh,  sir,  how  many  Catos  are  there  in  that  wise  personi 
how  much  more  wisdom  than  men  or  angels  possess,  is  infi- 
nitely centred  in  the  wise  God! 

[5.]  Submit  to  the  wisdom  of  God  in  all  cases.  What  else 
was  inculcated  in  the  first  precept  forbidding  man  to  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  but  that  he 
should  take  heed  of  the  swelling  of  his  mind  against  the  wis- 
dom of  God?  It  is  a  wisdom  incomprehensible  to  flesh  and 
blood.  We  should  adore  it  in  our  minds,  and  resign  up  our- 
selves to  it  in  our  practice.  How  unreasonable  are  repinings 
against  God,  whereby  a  creature's  ignorance  indicts  and  judges 
a'Creator's  prudence!  Were  God  weak  in  wisdom,  and  only 
mighty  in  power,  we  might  suspect  his  conduct.  Power  with- 
out wisdom  and  goodness  is  an  unruly  and  ruinous  thing  in  the 
world.  But  God  being  infinite  in  one  as  well  as  the  other,  we 
have  no  reason  to  be  jealous  of  him,  and  repine  against  his 
methods:  why  should  we  quarrel 'with  him  that  we  are  not  as 
high  or  as  wealthy  as  others;  that  we  have  not  presently  the 
mercy  we  want?  If  he  be  wise,  we  ought  to  stay  his  time,  and 
wait  his  leisure,  because  he  is  a  God  of  judgment,  Isa.  xxx.  IS. 
Presume  not  to  shorten  the  time  which  his  discretion  has  fixed, 
it  is  afoily  to  think  to  do  it.  By  impatience  we  cannot  hasten 
relief;  we  alienate  him  from  us  by  debasing  him  to  stand  at 
our  bar,  disturb  ourselves,  lose  the  comfort  of  our  lives  and  the 
sweetness  of  his  mercy.  Submission  to  God  we  are  in  no  case 
e.templed  from,  because  there  is  no  case  wherein  God  does  not 
direct  all  the  acts  of  his  will  by  counsel.  Whatsoever  is  drawn 
by  a  straight  rule  must  be  right  and  straight;  the  rule  that  is 
right  in  itself,  is  the  measure  of  the  straightness  of  every  thing 
else:  Whatsoever  is  wrought  in  the  world  by  God,  must  be 
wise,  good,  righteous;  because  God  is  essentially  wisdom,  good- 
ness, and  righteousness. 

Submit  to  God — in  his  revelations. 

Measure  them  not  by  reason:  the  truths  of  the  gospel  must 
be  received  with  a  self-empiiness  and  annihilation  of  the  crea- 
ture. If  our  reason  seems  to  lift  up  itself  against  revelation, 
because  it  finds  no  testimony  for  it  in  its  own  light;  consider 
how  crazy  it  is  in  natural  and  obvious  things,  and  therefore 
sure  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  enter  into  the  depths  of  Divine 
wisdom.    The  wialom  of  God  in  the  gospel  is  too  great  an 
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ocean  to  he  contained  or  laded  oat  by  a  cockle-shell.  It  wen 
not  infinite,  if  it  were  not  beyond  our  finite  reach;  our  reason 
must  as  well  stoop  to  his  wisdom,  as  our  wills  to  his  sovereign- 
ty. How  great  a  vanity  is  it  for  a  glow-worm  to  boast  that  it 
is  as  full  of  light  as  the  sun  in  the  firmament!  For  reason  to 
leave  its  proper  sphere,  is  to  fait  into  confusion,  and  thicken  its 
own  darkness.  We  should  settle  ourselves  in  the  belief  of  the 
Scriplure,aDd  confirm  ourselves  hy  a  meditation  on  those  many 
undeniable  arguments  for  its  Divine  authority;  the  fulfilling  of 
its  predictions,  the  antiquity  of  the  writing,  the  holiness  of  the 
precepts,  the  heavenliness  of  the  doctrine,  the  glorious  effects 
it  has  produced,  and  does  yet  produce,  different  from  human 
methods  of  success,  and  submit  our  reason  to  the  voice  of  ao 
high  a  Majesty. 

Do  not  be  too  curiously  inquisitive  into  what  is  not  revealed. 
There  b  something  hid  in  whatsoever  is  revealed.  We  know 
the  Son  of  God  was  begotten  fitim  eternity,  but  how  he  was 
begotten  we  are  ignorant.  We  know  there  is  a  naioD  of  Iha 
Divine  nature  with  the  human,  and  that  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head dwells  in  him  bodily;  but  the  manner  of  its  inhabitaiioD 
we  are  in  a  great  part  ignorant  of.  We  know  God  has  duisen 
some  and  refused  others,  and  that  he  did  it  with  counsel;  but 
the  reason  why  he  chose  this  man,  and  not  that,  we  know  not; 
we  can  refer  it  to  nothing  but  God's  sovereign  pleasure.  It  is 
revealed  that  there  will  be  a  day  wherein  God  shall  judge  the 
world;  but  the  particular  time  is  not  revealed.  We  know  that 
God  created  the  world  in  time ;  but  why  he  did  not  create  the 
world  millions  of  years  before,  we  are  ignorant  of,  and  our 
reasons  would  be  bewildered  in  their  too  much  curiosity.  If 
we  ask  why  he  did  not  create  it  before,  we  may  as  well  ask 
why  he  did  create  it  then?  And  may  not  the  same  question  be 
asked,  if  the  world  had  been  created  millions  of  years  before 
it  was?  That  he  created  it  in  six  days,  and  not  in  an  instant, 
is  revealed;  but  why  he  did  not  do  it  in  a  moment,  since  we 
are  sure  he  was  able  to  do  it  is  not  revealed.  Are  the  reasons 
of  a  wise  man's  proceedings  hid  from  us,  and  shall  we  pre- 
sume to  dive  into  the  reason  of  the  proceedings  of  an  only  wise 
God,  which  he  has  judged  not  expedient  to  discover  to  us? 
Some  sparks  of  his  wisdom  he  has  caused  to  issue  out,  to  ex- 
ercise and  delight  our  minds;  others  he  keeps  within  the  centre 
of  bis  own  breast:  we  must  not  go  about  to  unlock  his  cabineL 
As  we  cannot  reach  to  the  utmost  lines  of  his  power,  so  w« 
cannot  grasp  the  intimate  reasons  of  his  wisdom.  We  must 
still  remember,  that  which  is  finite  can  never  be  able  to  com- 
prehend the  reasons,  motives,  and  methods  of  that  which  is 
infinite.  It  does  not  become  us  to  be  restive,  because  God  has 
not  admitted  as  into  the  debates  of  eternity.     We  are  as  Little 
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to  be  curious  at  what  God  haa  hid,  as  to  be  careless  of  what 
God  has  maoifested.  Too  great  an  inquisitiveness  beyond  our 
line  is  as  much  a  provoking  arrogance,  as  a  blockish  negligence 
of  what  is  revealed  is  a  slighting  ingratitude. 

Submit  to  God — in  his  precepts  and  methods.  Since  the^ 
are  the  results  of  infinite  wisdom,  disputes  against  them  are  iiot 
tolerable:  what  orders  are  given  out  by  infallible  wisdom  are 
to  be  entertained  with  respect  and  reverence,  though  the  reason 
of  them  be  not  vbible  to  our  purblind  minds.  Shall  God  have 
less  respect  from  us  than  earthly  princes,  whose  laws  we  ob- 
serve without  being  able  to  pierce  into  the  exact  reason  of  ihem 
all?  Since  we  know  he  has  not  a  will  without  an  understand- 
ing, our  observance  of  him  must  be  without  repining;  we  must 
not  think  to  mend  our  Creator's  laws,  and  presume  to  judge 
and  condemn  his  righteous  statutes.  If  the  flesh  rise  up  in 
opposition,  we  must  cross  its  motions,  and  silence  its  murmur- 
ings;  his  will  should  be  an  acceptable  will  to  us,  because  it  is  a 
wise  will  in  itself^  God  has  no  need  to  impose  upon  us  and 
deceive  us;  he  has  just  and  righteous  ways  to  attain  his  glory 
and  bis  creatures'  good.  To  deceive  us,  would  be  to  dishonour 
himself  and  contradict  his  own  nature.  He  cannot  impose 
false,  injurious  precepts,  or  unavailable  to  his  subjects'  happi- 
ness: not  false,  because  of  his  truth ;  not  injurious,  because  of 
bis  goodness :  not  vain,  because  of  his  wisdom.  Submit  there- 
fore to  him  in  his  precepts,  and  in  his  methods  too.  The  ho- 
nour of  his  wisdom  and  the  interest  of  out  happiness  call  for  it 
Had  Noah  disputed  with  God  about  building  an  ark,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  scods  of  the  senseless  world,  he  had  perished  nnder 
the  same  fate,  and  lost  the  honour  of  a  preacher  and  worker  of 
righteousness.  Had  not  the  Israelites  been  their  own  enemies, 
if  they  had  been  permitted  to  be  their  own  guides,  and  return 
to  the  Egyptian  bondage  and  furnaces,  instead  of  a  liberty  and 
earthly  felicity  in  Canaan  ?  Had  our  Saviour  gratified  the  Jews 
by  descending  from  the  cross  and  freeing  himself  from  the 
power  of  his  adversaries,  he  might  have  had  that  faith  from 
them  which  they  promised  him,  but  it  had  been  a  faith  to  no 
purpose,  because  without  ground;  they  might  have  believed 
him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  but  he  could  not  have  been  the 
Saviour  of  the  world:  his  death,  the  great  ground  and  object 
of  faith,  had  been  unaccomplished,  they  had  believed  a  God 
pardoning  without  offering  content  to  his  justice,  and  such  a 
laith  could  not  have  rescned  them  from  tailing  into  eternal 
misery.  The  precepts  and  methods  of  Divine  wudom  must  be 
submitted  to. 

Submit  to  God — in  all  crosses  and  revolutions.  Infinite  wis- 
dom cannot  err  in  any  of  bis  paths,  or  step  the  least  hair's 
breadth  from  the  way  of  righteousness:  there  is  the  under- 
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standing  of  God  in  every  motion;  an  eye  in  erery  wheel,  even 
the  wheel  ihat  goes  over  us  and  crushes  us.  We  are  led  by 
fency  more  than  reason :  we  know  no  more  what  we  a^  or 
what  is  fit  for  us,  than  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children  did, 
when  she  petitioned  Christ 'for- her  sons'  advancement  when  be 
came  into  his  temporal  kingdom,  Matt  xx.  SS.  The  things  we 
desire  might  pleasure  Our  fancy  or  appetite,  but  impair  our 
heaUh.  One  man  complains  for  want  of  children,  but  knows 
not  whether  (hey  may  prove  comforts  or  -crosses;  another  for 
want  of  health,  but  knows  not  whether  the  health  of  his  body 
may  not  prove  the  disease  of  his  soul.  We  might  lose  in 
heavenly  things,  if  we  possess  in  earthly  things  what  we  long 
for.  God  in  regard  of  his  infinite  wisdom  is  fitter  to  carve  out 
a  condition  than  we  ourselves:  onr  shaUow  reason  and  self- 
love  would  wish  for  those  things  that  are  injurious  to  God,  to 
ourselves,  to  the  world;  but  God  always  chooses  what  is  best 
for  his  glory,  and  what  is  best  for  his  creatures,  either  in  regard 
of  themselves,  or  as  they  stand  in  relation  to  him,  or  to  others, 
as  parts  of  the  world. 

We  are  in  danger  from  our  self-love;  in  no  danger  in  com- 
plying with  God's  wisdom;  when  Rachel  would  die  if  she  had 
no  children,  she  had  children,  but  death  with  one  of  them. 
Gen.  XXX.  1.  Good  men  may  conclude,  that  whatsoever  is 
done  by  God  in  them  or  with  them,  is  best  and  fittest  for  them; 
because  by  the  covenant  which  makes  over  God  to  them,  as 
their  God,  the  conduct  of  his  wisdom  is  assured  to  them  as  well 
as  any  other  attribnte;  and  therefore,  as  God  in  every  transac- 
tioD  appears  as  their  God,  so  he  appears  as  their  wise  Director; 
and  by  this  wisdom  he  extracts  good  out  of  evil,  makes  the 
affliction  which  destroys  our  outward  comforts,  consume  our 
inward  defilements,  and  the  waves  which  threatened  to  swallow 
up  the  vessel,  to  cast  it  upon  the  shore.  And  when  he  has 
occasion  to  manifest  his  anger  against  his  people,  his  wisdom 
directs  his  wrath.  In  judgment  he  has  a  work  to  do  upon 
Zion,  and  when  that  work  is  done,  he  punishes  the  fruit  of  the 
stout  heart  of  (he  king  of  Assyria,  Isa.  z.  12.  As  in  the  answers 
of  prayer  he  does  give  ofientimes  above  what  we  ask,  or  think, 
Eph.  iii.  20;  so  in  outward  concerns  he  does  above  what  we 
can  expect,  or  by  our  short-sightedness  conclude  will  be  done. 
Let  us  therefore  in  all  things  frame  our  minds  to  the  Divine 
wisdom,  and  say  with  the  psalmist,  "  The  Lord  shall  choose 
our  inheritance  and  condition  for  us,"  Psal.  xlvii.  4. 

[6.]  Censure  not  God  in  any  of  his  ways.  Can  ve  under- 
stand the  full  scope  of  Divine  wisdom  in  creation,  which  i* 
perfected  before  our  eyes^  Can  we  by  a  rational  knowledge 
walk  over  (he  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  and  wade  through 
the  sea?     Can  we  understand  the  nature  of  the  heavens?    Are 
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all,  or  most,  or  the  thouaandlh  part  of  the  particles  of  Divioe 
skill  known  by  us,  yea,  or  any  of  them  thoroughly  known  ? 
How  can  we  then  understand  his  deeper  methods  in  things 
that  are  but  of  yesterday,  that  we  have  not  had  a  lime  to  view  ? 
We  should  nol  be  too  quick  or  too  rash  in  our  judgments  of 
him:  the  best  that  we  attain  to,  is  but  feeble  conjectures  at  the 
designs  of  God. 

As  there  is  something  hid  in  whatsoever  is  revealed  in  his 
word,  so  there  is  something  inaccessible  to  us  in  his  works,  as 
well  as  in  his  nature  and  majesty.  In  our  Saviour's  act  in 
washing  his  disciples'  feet,  he  checked  Peter's  coniradiciion, 
"  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now ;  but  thou  shalt  know  here- 
after," John  xiii.  7.  God  were  not  infinitely  wise  if  the  reason 
of  all  his  acts  were  obvious  to  our  shallowness.  He  is  no  pro- 
found statesman,  whose  inward  intention  can  be  sounded  by 
vulgar  heads  at  the  first  act  he  starts  in  his  designed  method. 
The  wise  God  is  in  this  like  wise  men,  that  have  not  breasts 
like  glasses  of  crystal,  to  discover  all  tiiat  they  intend.  There 
are  secrets  of  wisdom  above  our  reach.  Job  xi.  6;  nay,  when 
we  see  all  his  acts,  we  cannot  see  all  the  draughts  of  his  skill 
in  them.  An  unskilful  hearer  of  a  musical  lesson  may  receive 
the  melody  with  his  ear,  and  understand  not  the  rarities  of  the 
composition  as  it  was  wrought  by  the  musician's  mind.  Under 
the  Old  Testament  there  was  more  of- Divine  power,  and  less 
of  his  wisdom  apparent  in  his  acts.  As  his  laws,  so  his  acts 
were  more  fitted  to  their  sense.  Under  the  New  Testament 
there  is  more  of  wisdom  and  less  of  power;  as  his  laws,  so  his 
acts  are  more  fitted  to  a  spiritual  mind;  now  wisdom  is  less 
discernible  than  power.  Our  wisdom  therefore  in  this  case,  aa 
it  does  in  other  things,  consists  in  silence  and  expectation  of  the 
end  and  event  of  a  work.  We  owe  that  honour  to  God  that 
we  do  to  men  wiser  than  ourselves,  to  imagine  he  has  reason 
to  do  what  he  does,  though  our  shallowness  cannot  compre- 
hend it.  We  must  suffer  God  to  be  wiser  than  ourselves,  and 
acknowledge  that  there  is  something  sovereign  in  his  ways  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  feeble  reed  of  our  weak  understandings. 
And  therefore  we  should  acquiesce  in  his  proceedings;  take 
heed  we  be  not  found  slanderers  of  God,  but  be  adorers  in- 
stead of  censurers;  and  lifl  up  your  hands  in  admiration  of 
him  and  his  ways,  instead  of  citing  him  to  answer  it  at  our  bar. 
Many  things  in  the  first  appearance  may  seem  to  be  rash  and 
unjust,  which  in  the  issue  appear  comely  and  regular.  If  it 
had  been  plainly  spoken  before  that  the  Son  of  God  should  die, 
that  a  most  holy  Person  should  be  crucified;  it  would  have 
seemed  cruel  to  expose  a  Son  to  misery;  unjust  to  inflict  pun- 
ishment upon  one  that  was  no  criminal;  to  join  together 
exact  goodness  and  physical  evil;  that  the  Sovereign  ^ould 
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(lie  for  the  malefactor,  and  the  observer  of  the  law  for  lbs 
Tiolatore  of  it.  But  when  the  whole  design  is  unraTelled, 
what  ail  admirable  conjunction  is  there  of  justice  and  mercf, 
lore  and  wisdom,  which  before  would  hare  appeared  absurd 
to  the  maddy  reason  of  man. 

We  see  the  gardener  palling  op  some  deligbtfal  flowers  by 
the  roots,  digging  up  the  earth,  overwhelming  it  with  duDg; 
an  ignorant  person  would  imagiae  him  wild,  out  of  his  wits, 
and  chaise  him  with  spoiling  his  garden.  But  when  the  spring 
is  arrived,  the  spectator  will  acknowledge  his  skill  io  his  for- 
mer operations. 

The  truth  is^  the  whole  design  and  methods  of  God  are  not 
to  be  judged  by  us  in  this  world;  the  full  declaration  of  the 
whole  contexture  is  reserved  for  the  other  world,  to  make  np  a 
part  of  good  men's  happiness  in  the  amazing  views  of  Divine 
wisdom,  as  well  as  the  other  perfections  of  his  nature.  Wecan 
no  more  perfectly  understand  his  wisdom,  than  we  can  bis 
mercy  and  justice,  till  we  see  the  last  lines  of  all  drawn,  and 
the  full  expressions  of  them;  we  should  therefore  be  sober  and 
modest  in  the  consideration  of  God's  ways;  his  jadgments  are 
unsearchable,  and  his  ways  pastfinding  out.  The  riches  of  bis 
wisdom  are  past  our  counting,  his  depths  not  to  be  fothomed; 
yet  they  are  depths  of  righteousness  and  equity,  though  the 
full  manifestation  of  that  equity,  the  grounds  and  methods  of 
his  proceedings,  are  unknown  to  us.  As  we  are  too  short  fully 
to  know  God,  so  we  are  too  ignorant  fully  to  comprehend  the 
acts  of  God:  since  be  is  a  God  of  judgment,  we  shouU  wait 
till  we  see  the  issue  of  his  works,  Isa.  xxx.  18;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  with  the  apostle  in  the  text,  give  bim  the  glory  of 
all,  in  the  same  expressions;  "To  God  oaly  -vise,  be  glory, 
through  Jesus  Christ  for  ever.    Ameo." 


END  or  VOLUME  I. 
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